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This  treatise  is  designed  for  practicing  engineers  and  contractors/ and 
also  for  a  text  and  reference  t)Ook  on  concrete  for  engineering  students. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  and  avoid  personal  inaccuracies,  each 
chapter  has  been  submitted  for  critdsm  to  at  least  one,  and,  iii  some  cases, 
to  three  or  four  specialists  in  the  particular  line  treated.  We  have  aimed 
to  refer  by  name  to  all  authorities  quoted,  and  wl^ere  the  data  is  taken  from 
books  or  periodicals,  to  give  the  original  piublication,  so  that  each  sub j  en 
may  be  investigated  further.  Proof  chppings  have  also  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  those  whose  names  are  mentioned.  Numerouis  cross  refer- 
ences will  be  found  as  well  as  many  repetitionJs,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  important  facts. 

The  chapters  are  arranged  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  therefore 
are  not  always  in  logical  order. 

The  Concrete  Data  in  Chapter  I  presents  a  list  of  definitions  of  words 
and  terms  relating  distinctively  to  cement  and  concrete;  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  facts  and  conclusions,, with  references  to  the  pages  discuss- 
ing them;  data  on  "concrete  labor,  and  conversion  ratios. 

Thie  Elementary  Outline  of  the  Process  of  Concreting^  Chapter  II,  is  de- 
signed,  not  for  jtjie  civil  c;ngineer,  but  for  those  seeking  ^irnpje  directions  as 
to  the  exact. procedure  in  laying  a  small  quantity  of  conci'ete.  .  Most  of  the 
subjects  there  treated  are  discussed  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  Specifications  for  Cement  in  Chapter  III  include  the  latest  recom- 
mehdatfons  of  committees  of  our  national  societies",  with  incidental  changes 
to  adapt  them  for  direct  use  in  purchase  specifications.  The  Concrete 
Specifications  have  been  prepared  by  the  authors  to  represent  standard 
practice.  Specifications  for  First-class  or  High  Steel,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  are,  we  believe,  the  first  recommendations  which  have  been'  made 
to  safely  adapt  this  important  material  to  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  Choice  of  Cement  is  considered  in  an  elementary 
fashion,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  constructor.  Classification'  of 
Cements,  Chapter  V,  distinguishes  the  various  cements  arid  limes  manu- 
factured  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  an  international  authority  on  the  subject 
Treated,  has  very  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter  VI  on  the  Chemistry  of 
Hydraulic  Cement,  discussing  this  complex  subject  in  such  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical manner  that  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scientist,  but  also  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  the  cement  manufacturer.  Mr.  Newberry  has 
also  criticised  Chapter  V. 

Chapters  VII  and  VIII  give  the  latest  information  on  the  testing  of  ce- 
ment. Chapter  IX  presents  practical  rules  for  selecting  sand  for  mortar, 
and  the  effect  of  different  sands  and  of  foreign  ingredients  upon  its  quality. 
Characteristics  of  the  Aggregate  are  further  treated,  and  practical  data  in 
regard  to  it  are  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  subject  of  Proportioning  Concrete  has  been  treated,  at  our  request, 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  concrete  expert,  and  his  practical  use  of 
mechanical  analysis  is  fully  discussed. 

The  tables  of  Quantities  of  Materials  for  Concrete  and  Mortar,  in  Chapter 
XII,  and  the  diagram  of  curves,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  materials. 

The  Strength  of  Concrete,  Chapter  XX,  is  taken  up  from  a  practical 
standpoint  so  that  the  data  may  be  <iirectly  employed  in  design. 

The  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  are  as  yet  in  an  elementary 
stage,  but  the  riiles  and  tables  in  Chapter  XXI  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  on  the  subject. 

^    i"''  ' .  .  ""^  •"  *    ■         >«  '   ■     • 

Practical  methods  of  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete  are  treated  in  Chaj>- 

tere  XIII,  XIV  and  XV.  * 

Mr.  Ren 6  t'eret,  of  Boulogjne-sur-Mer,  France,  whose  extended  researches 
enable  Ijim  to  speak  with  authority,  has  kindly  .written  for  us  Chapter 
XVI,  entitled  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water.  ^- 

Chapters  XVII,  XVIH  and  XIX,^  on  Freezing,  Fire  and  Rust  Protectionytfef 
and  Water-Tightness  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  contracting  engineer^^ 

Plain  and  Reinforced  Coocrete  Structures  are  treated  in  as  much  details 
as  space  permits  in  Chapters  XXIII  to/XXVtiI  inclusive.    The  designs* 
are  taken  mostly  from  original  drawings  redrawn  by  the  authors.     They 
have  been  selected,  not  as  extraordinary  productions,  but  because  the  data 
in  regard  to  them  may  be  of  yse  in  designing  similar  structures. 

Methods  of  Cement  Manufacture  in  its  m(kiern  types  are  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  XXX. 

The  References  in  Chapter  XXXI  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 
one  pursuing  more  extended  investigations  than  can  be  presented  in  a 

volume  of  this  size. 

".•■■■  •         •.•■•.,•        ■  ^    »   ^ 

They  have  been  selected  from  the  large  number  contained  in  the  authors' 
index,  as  those  which  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  to  consult. 

NoTx:  The  chapter  numbers  have  been  changed  to  agree  with  the  Second  Edition. 
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The  articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-matter  rather  than  by 
their  titles  verbatim. 

Appendix  I  gives  the  method  of  chemically  analyzing  cement  and  cement 
materials  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Chemical 
Sonf  "• 

Additional  formulas  for  reinforced  concrete  beams,  too  complicated  for 
jnserdon  in  the  body  of  the  book,  are  given  in  Appendix  II,  these  having 
been  kindly  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  this  treatise. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  various 
kindnesses  extended  to  them  while  compiling  the  work.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  lack  of  authoritative  information  on  many  fundamental 
questions,  not  only  to  conduct  numerous  original  investigations,  but  also  to 
correspond  with  the  most  prominient  engineers  in  this  country,  and  with 
experts  in  England,  France,  and. Austria. 

Mr.  Feret,  besides  writing  the  chapter  on  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water,  has 
kindly  criticised  Chapter  IX,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  which  have 
been  incorporated. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  examined  and  criticised  all  the  chapters  on  practical  con- 
struction, and  Prof.  McKibben  has  rendered  material  assistance  in  the  line 
of  investigations  and  criticisms  relating  to  the  theories  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  many  gentlemen  for  careful  criticism  of 
chapters  or  portions  of  chapters,  for  drawings,  or  for  replies  to  questions, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  all  such 
assistance.  Among  those  to  whom  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  are 
the  following: 

Messrs.  Earle  C.  Bacon,  David  B.  Butler  (England),  Harry  T.  Buttolph, 
Howard  A.  Carson,  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  William  E.  Foss,  George  B.  Francis, 
John  R.  Freeman,  Charles  S.  Gowen,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph  Hering, 
James  E.  Howard,  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  A.  L.  Johnson,  George  A.  Kim- 
ball, Robert  W.  Lesley,  Alfred  Noble,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Henry 
H.  Quimby,  George  W.  Rafter,  Ernest  L.  Ransome,  Clifford  Richard- 
son, Thomas  F.  Richardson,  A.  E.  Schutt^,  W.  Purves  Taylor,  Edwin 
Thacher,  Leonard  C.  Wason,  George  S.  Webster,  Robert  Spurr  Weslon, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester;  and  Professors  Ira  O.  Baker,  Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
Edgar  B.  Kay,  Gaetano  Lanza,  Charles  L.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Spofford, 
George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot. 

Cuts  have  kindly  been  furnished  by  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Austin  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Bonnot  Co.,  Bradley 
Pulverizer  Co.,  Clyde  Iron  Works »  Contractors  Plant  Co.,  Drake  Standard 
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Machine  Works,  Fairbanks  Co.,  Falkenau-Sinclair  Machine  Go.,  Fatrel 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Iroquois  Iron  Works,  Kent  Mill  Co.,  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Co.,  McKelvey  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  W.  F.  Mosher  &  Son, 
TiniusKB|l9en^aiid.Go.,  Philadelphia  Pneumatic  Tool  Co  ^  Thos.  Prosser  and 
Son,  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Riehld  Bros.  Testing  Machine 
Co.,  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Sherburne  and  Co.,  T.  L.  Smith,  Henry 
Troemnerj  Tucker  and  Vinton, 

*  FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR. 

SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON. 
February^  ipoS- 


The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  investigation  and  study  necessary  for 
the  writing  of  this  book  were  done  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
desires  that  full  credit  for  this  should  be  given  to  him. 

Frederick  W.Taylor. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

Developments  in  reinforced  concrete  afi  a  result  of  tests  and  experi- 
ence since  the  issue  of  the  Second  Edition  have  made  it  necessary  to 
greatly  enlai^e  the  treatment  of  design  and  construction. 

As  in  previous  editions,  the  aim  has  been  to  give  to  the  construction 
engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  conti^ctor,  data  for  design  and  for  build- 
ing, and  to  the  student  a  comprehensive  and  practical  text  and  reference 
book  useful  not  merely  for  the  study  of  theory  at  college  but  to  pre- 
serve and  use  in  practice.  'The  coiliprdiensive  treatment  of  both  plain 
and  reinforced  concrete  in  a  single  volume — for  reinforced  concrete  can- 
not be  made  satisfactorily  unless  the  laws  and  best  practice  in  plain 
concrete  are  followed — give  it  a  peculiar  value  for  the  practicing  engineer. 

The  entire  volume  has  been  revised  and  largely  rewritten.  The  most 
important  changed,  as  indicated,  are  in  the  portion  of  the  book  treating 
of  reinforced  concrete.  Instead  of  at  single  chapter,  three  chapters  are 
presented:  Chapter  XX  on  Theory,  giving  the  derivation  of  formulas; 
Chapter  XXI  on  Tests,  selected  from  Experiments^  in  this  country  and 
abroad  that  give  a;  definite  basis  for  theoky  anrf  pntrtice;  and  Chapter 
XXII  on  Design,  with  working  formulas  and  methods  of  design. 

As  important  features  of  reinforced  concrete.  Chapter  XXIII  on  Biiild- 
ing  Construction  has  been  rewritten  and  enlaiiged,  giving,  as  illustrations, 
drawings  of  typical  structures  arid  many  details  showing  methods  of 
handling  the  design  in  the  drafting  rooms  of  the  architect  and  the  en- 
gineer; an  entirely  new  chapter,  XXV,  on  Beam  Bridges  has  been  writ- 
ten  with  examples  worked  out  for  different  types  of  design;  Chaptetfe 
XXVII  to  XXXI  have  been  revised. 

The  Arch  chapter  kindly  prepared  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  M'cKibben  for 
the  second  edition  remains  substantially  the  same;  the  material  on 
stress  distribution  has  been  rewritten  and  transferred  to  Chapter  XX. 

Prominent  among  the  additions  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  are  the 
Specifications  for  Reinforced  Concrete  written  by  the  author  for  the 
construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  buildings; 
the  new  cement  specifications  presented  by  the  Joint  Conferences 
and  adopted  in  1916;  and  the  revised  chapter  on  Chemistry  of  Hy- 
draulic Cements  by  Mr.  Spencer  B:  Newberry.  Chapters  XIII  and 
XIV,  Misdng  and  Depositing,  have  been  rewritten. 
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Chapter  XV  on  the  Effect  of  Sea  Water  has  been  suhmitted  to  the 
author,  Mr.  R.  Feret,  who  has  approved  it  with  certain  revisions. 

The  eflFect  of  various  agencies  upon  concrete  is  treated  in  Chapters 
XVI  and  XVII.  Water-tightness,  Chapter  XVIII,  and  Strength  of  Plam 
Concrete,  Chapter.  XIX,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  changed  so 
as  to  give  results  of  recent  tests  and  the  conclusions  derived  from  them. 
*  In  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  acknowledgment  was  made 
to  Messrs.  E.  D.  Boyer,  R,  D.  Bradbury,  William  B.  Fuller,  Frank  P. 
McKibben,  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester,  and  Edward  Smulski. 

In  the  Third  Edition  thanks  are  due  Messrs.  Duff  A.  Abrams,  Earnest 
Ashton,  P.  H.  Bates,  Edward  D.  Boyer,  Lewis  R.  Ferguson,  Willi34n 
B.  Fuller,  Robert  W.  Lesley,  Spencer  B.  Newbury,  Henry  H.  Quimby, 
Henry  J.  Seaman,  Henry  S.  Spackman,  Charles  M.  Spofford,  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot, 
George  S.  Webster,  Rudolph  J.  Wig,  Joseph  R.  Worcester, 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Edward  Smulski  for  his.  most 
valuable  assistance  and  collaboration  in  the  preparation  of  Chapters 
XX,  XXI  and  XXII  on  Reinforced  Concrete;  to  Mr.  Royall  D.  Brad- 
bury for  assistance  in  connection  with  Chapter  XXV  on  Beam  Bridges; 
and  to  Mr.  Harold  M.  Davis  for  thorough  work  of  anal3^is  of  material 
end  in  preparing  the  book  for  publication. 

Aqknowlodginent  for  cuts  is  made  to  Aberthaw  Construction,  Co., 
Ambuysen  Co.,  American  Concrete  Institute,  American  Luxfer-Prism 
Company,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Cp.,.  Austin  Manufacturing  Co., 
Burchartz  Fireproofing  Co.,  InQ.,Condxon  Co.,Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Engineering  Record,  Fairba,j>ks  Co.,  Farrell  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Howard  &  Morse,  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  Special  Conunittees  on 
Cement  Testing,  Tinius  Olsen  Co.,  Ohio  State  Highway  Department, 
Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co.,  Simp- 
son Bros.  Corp.,  Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Qd.,  Stone  &  Webster  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  G.  L.  Stuebner  Iron  Works,  Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Co.,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  University  of  Illinois. 
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A  Treatise  on  Concrete 

CHAPTER  I 

ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  IN  CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  forming  of  concrete  structures  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  op- 
eration, and  requires  more  close  attention  to  detail  both  in  the  design 
and  the  building  than  most  other  classes  of  construction.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  experienced,  a  nimiber  of  the 
most  essential  elements  are  recorded  below  with  references  to  pages 
upon  which  more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained. 

An  outline  of  the  process  of  concreting,  in  elementary  form,  is  given 
in  Chapter  II,  page  ii. 

CEMENT 

PAOB 

Cement  should  be  sampled  and  tested  in  a  laboratory  except  for 
unimportant  structures 61 

Cement  should  be  purchased,  even  if  not  tested,  with  the  require- 
ment that  it  must  pass  the  specification  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials 28,  61 

Portland  cement  is  the  only  cement  that  can  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  concrete  work 12 

SAND 

Tests  of  the  sand,  unless  it  come  from  a  bank  which  has  been  pre- 
viously tested,  are  as  necessary  as  tests  of  the  cement 115 

Vegetable  matter  in  sand,  even  in  small  amount  prohibits  its  use. .  168 
Clay  or  Loam  in  sand  is  sometimes  injurious  to  mortars  because 
introducing  too  much  fine  material,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 

be  beneficial  because  the  fine  material  is  needed 167 

Sharpness  of  grain  is  not  necessary 167 

Quality  of  sand  is  chiefiy  dependent  upon  the  coarseness  and  rela- 
tive coarseness  of  its  grains 160 

Fine  sand,  even  if  free  from  vegetable  matter,  makes  a  much  weaker 
concrete  than  coarse  sand.  For  unimportant  work,  if  clean, 
it  may  sometimes  be  used,  but  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  import 
a  coarse  sand  and  use  leaner  proportions 117,  146,  162 
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Nearly  double  the  cement  must  be  used,  for  equal  strength  with 
an  equally  clean  sand  if  the  grains  are  mostly  less  than  t^-inch 
diameter,  than  if  the  grains  are  mixed  running  up  to  ^-inch 

More  water  is  needed  in  mortar  of  fine  sand i6o 

Mixed  Sand  usually  weighs  more  and  contains  a  smaller  volume 
of  voids  than  coarse  or  fine  sand 132 

Voids  in  sand  can  not  be  accurately  determined  by  pouring  water 
into  it,  but  can  be  found  by  weighing  the  sand  and  finding  its 
moisture 126 

Comparison  of  Sands  can  not  be  made  by  a  study  of  voids  because 
of  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  moisture 138 

Moist  Sand  measured  loose  is  lighter  in  weight  than  loose  dry  sand  137 

Specific  Gravity  of  dry  sand  may  be  taken  at  2.65 123 

COARSE  AGGREGATE 

Maximum  size  of  stones  should  be  such  that  the  concrete  is  readily 
placed  around  the  steel  reinforcement  and  into  the  comers  of 
the  forms.  For  reinforced  concrete  a  maximum  size  of  one 
inch  is  sometimes  specified 29 

Soft  stone  should  be  avoided  in  important  structures 323 

Gravel,  if  used,  must  be  clean;  that  is,  the  particles  must  be  free 
from  coating  of  vegetable  matter  or  clay  which  will  retard  the 
setting  or  prevent  the  cement  from  sticking  to  the  pebbles. .   29, 326 

Gravel  can  be  washed  satisfactorily  only  with  special  apparatus ...  228 

Gravel,  because  of  its  rounded  grains,  contains  fewer  voids  than 
broken  stone  even  when  the  particles  in  each  have  passed 
through  and  been  caught  by  the  same  screens 135 

Smallest  Percentage  of  Voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  of  sizes  so  graded 
that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles 
which  will  enter  them 132 

Density  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  sand  alone 133 

Fuller  and  Thompson's  Experiments  show  that  the  perfect  grada- 
tion of  sizes  of  aggregate  appears  to  occur  when  the  percent- 
ages of  the  mixed  aggregate  passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are 
defined  by  a  curve  which  is  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a 
straight  line 192 
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Wiih  ihe  same  Aggre^^ate  the  strength  and  water-tightness  of  a  con- 
crete or  mortar  increases  as  the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit 
volimie  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  increased 144 

Wiih  the  same  Percentage  of  Cement  the  strength  and  the  water- 
tightness  of  a  concrete  or  mortar  usually  increases  with  the 
density 144 

Concrete  may  often  be  increased  in  strength  and  made  more  water- 
tight by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion  of  the  sand 134 

Strongest  Mortar  for  any  given  proportions  of  cement  to  dry  sand 
by  weight  is  obtained  from  sand  which  produces  the  smallest 
volume  of  plastic  mortar 164 

Sharp  Sand  produces  but  sUghtly  stronger  mortar  than  rounded 
sand 167 

Coarse  Sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 
than  fine  sand 160 

Mixed  Sand,  i.e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  i :  2  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervi- 
ous mortars  than  coarse  sand 165 

Fine  Sand  always  produces  mortars  of  lower  strength  than  coarse 
sand 160 

Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortar  than 
sand 166 

Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  (or 
crusher  dust)  often  produce  better  mortar  than  either  material 
alone 163 

Variation  of  Sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank  may  be  util- 
ized by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  deUvered  shall  contain 
not  less  than  a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be 
retained  on  a  certain  sieve 163 

Fonn  of  Sand  Grains  and  mineralogical  nature  of  sand  have  but 
little  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar 167 

Clay  or  Loam  in  the  sand  is  apt  to  weaken  rich  mortars  and 

strengthen  lean  mortars 169 

Gravel  vs.  Broken  Stone  Concrete.  The  difference  in  quality  is  so 
slight  that  usually  the  cheaper  material  may  be  selected. 
Gravel  concrete,  because  of  the  smooth,  rounded  surfaces,  ap- 
pears from  tests  to  be  weaker  than  broken  stone  concrete  if 
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the  sizes  of  particles  in  the  two  cases  are  alike,  but  a  gravel 
mixture  may  require  less  cement  because  of  better  gradation 
of  sizes  of  particles 324 

Wet  TS.  D17  Concrete.  A  medium  wet  quaking  mixture  gives  the 
most  uniformly  strong  concrete.  Dry  mixed  concrete  may  be 
strongest  at  very  short  periods 251 

Excess  of  Water  decomposes  the  cement  and  is  very  detrimental.. .  -318 

PROPORTIONING,  MIXINa  AND  PLACING 

Proportions  must  be  accurately  measured 231 

Mixing  must  be  thorough;  concrete  is  improved  by  long  mixing 231 

Machine  mixing  is  better  than  hand  mixing 231,  320 

Enough  water  must  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  so  the  mass  will 

just  flow  sluggishly  around  the  steel  to  thoroughly  imbed  it.  31,  251 
For  foundations  of  mass  concrete/  a  jelly-like  mass  which  will  shake 

when  being  rammed  is  best .  ...  4 251 

If  concrete  stiffens  in  barrows  or  in  mixer  it  indicates  that  the  cement 

has  a  "flash"  set  and  it  should  not  be  used 92 

If  cement  with  a  flash  set  has  been  used  inadvertently  the  concrete 

must  be  soaked  with  water  until  it  hardens 93 

Old  and  new  concrete  must  be  bonded  for  tight  work 258,  297 

Joints  in  floor  construction  should  be  made  in  center  of  span  32, 259, 284 

Surface  treatment  must  be  skillful,  roughening  is  usually  best 262 

Plastering  on  external  surfaces  should  be  avoided 262 

FORMS 

Forms  most  be  braced  securely  to  avoid  being  thrown  out  of  line 
by  the  concrete  or  by  the  workmen 19,  658 

Stmts  and  braces  supporting  the  forms  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  weight  of  the  concrete  above  it  and  also  a  con- 
struction load  of  50  to  75  pounds  per  square  foot 658 

Boards  and  planks  need  but  few  nails  unless  the  forms  are  built  so 
that  the  pressure  tends  to  separate  them  from  the  cleats 658 

Forms  should  be  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  chips  before  laying  con- 
crete.   A  steam  hose  is  eflective  for  this  purpose 31 

Cdonm  forms  should  be  made  with  cleanout  opening  in  lower  end.  651 

Forms  cannot  be  straightened  or  lined  up  after  concrete  is  placed..  658 

Wall  forms  usually  may  be  removed  in  24  to  48  hours 648 
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Forms  snpportizig  reinforced  members  should  be  left  in  place  until 
the  concrete  rings  sound  and  is  not  readily  chipped  by  a  blow 
from  a  pick.  In  mild  weather  i  to  4  weeks  is  usually  sufficient, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  member 648 

In  cold  weather  great  caution  must  be  used,  as  concrete  sets  slowly; 
sometimes  the  forms  must  remain  imtil  warm  weather 648 

If  dead  load,  that  is,  weight  of  the  concrete  itself,  is  large,  the  forms 
must  be  left  longer  for  concrete  to  attain  sufficient  strength. . .  648 

Earth  backfill  must  not  be  placed  against  a  wall  until  it  is  3  to  4 
weeks  old  unless  forms  are  left  in  place  and  braced. 644 

WATER-TIGHTNESS  OF  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

Excess  of  Cement  increases  water- tightness 298 

Aggregates  should  be  carefully  proportioned  and  graded 298 

Clean  Gravel  is  better  than  broken  stone  for  water-tight  concrete. .  304 

Quaking  or  Wet  Consistency  produces  best  results 298 

Lay  Concrete  in  one  continuous  operation 296 

Layers  of  Waterproof  Material  are  sometimes  necessary 302 

Sea-water  use  requires  special  precautions 271 

EFFECT  OF  FREEZING 

Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar  may 
be  retarded  for  several  months  by  cold  or  freezing 281 

Ultimate  Strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  appears 
to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  freezing 281 

Thin  Scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  walks  or  walls  which 
have  been  frozen 282 

Heating  the  Materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost  285 

Salt  Lowers  the  freezing  point 287 

FIRE  AND  RUST  PROTECTION 

Mix  Concrete  Wet  to  render  it  impervious*. 292 

Protection  of  Steel  requires  \  inch  to  2  inches  of  concrete 289 

Cinders  do  not  corrode  metal 292 

REINFORCEMENT 

AH  steel  should  be  subject  to  the  bending  test 480 

Steel  must  be  placed  in  exact  position  called  for  on  plans  and  fixed 
in  place  during  process  of  concreting  to  prevent  displacement .    658 
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Bound  steel  can  be  safely  used  in  reinforced  concrete  since  with 
proper  imbedment  the  concrete  adheres  to  it  with  suflScient 
bond  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  steel  at  its  elastic 
limit 430 

Square  and  flat  bars  do  not  bond  as  well  as  round 432 

Deformed  bars,  and  bars  with  smaU  diameters,  are  especially 
useful  where  the  stress  falls  off  rapidly,  as  in  footings 673 

Deformed  bars  are  also  advantageous  for  temperature  reinforcement  566 

Stmctnral  steel,  like  T-bars  and  I-beams,  are  not  so  good  for  rein- 
forcement as  plain  round  or  deformed  steel  bars 432 

Structural  steel  may  be  used  in  colunms  either  to  take  the  entire 
load  with  concrete  aroimd  it  for  protection,  or  else  to  act  with 
the  concrete.  Although  generally  less  economical  than  plain 
bars,  it  may  permit  smaUer  sized  columns 363 

ffigh  carbon  steel,  if  of  satisfactory  quality  and  thoroughly  tested, 
may  be  used  with  a  higher  working  stress  than  mild  steel 479 

ffigh  carbon  steel,  unless  of  special  quality,  is  apt  to  be  brittle,  and 
should  not  receive  higher  working  stress  than  mild  steel 480 

Steel  will  not  rust  if  completely  surrounded  with  concrete  of  a  wet 
consistency 292 

Changes  in  temperature  will  not  cause  separation  of  steel  from  the 
concrete 261 

Bars  should  always  be  lapped  for  continuous  reinforcement 497 

DESIGN 

Beinforced  concrete,  should  be  designed  by  experienced  engineers..  608 
Bending  moments  must  be  selected  for  individual  conditions.. .  502,  510 
Neither  steel  nor  concrete  must  be  overstressed  in  any  part. . .  482,  484 
T-beams  must  be  deep  enough  to  prevent  overstressing  concrete  in 

the  flange 489 

Width  of  flange  of  T-beam  is  limited  by  span  and  thickness  of  slab..  488 

Steel  across  the  top  of  a  girder  is  necessary 486 

Continuous  beams  or  slabs  tmist  be  designed  at  support  to  resist 

negative  bending  moment.    This  requires  as  much  steel  at  top 

over  support  as  at  bottom  in  the  center 498 

Compression  in  the  bottom  of  a  continuous  beam  or  slab  at  the 

support  must  be  provided  for 496 

Shear  in  a  T-beam  must  be  studied  to  see  that  stem  is  large  enough  488 
Vertical  or  inclined  steel  is  necessary  to  resist  diagonal  tension —  516 
Bars  must  be  small  enough  to  resist  the  bond  stress 533 
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Ends  of  bars  must  be  imbedded  or  lapped  far  enough  to  provide 
bond  sufficient  to  prevent  danger  of  pulling  out 539 

Goliiimis  may  be  reduced  in  size  by  using  rich  proportions,  vertical 
reinforcement,  hooping,  or  a  combination  of  these 559 

Hooping  serves  to  increase  the  toughness  of  thecolunm 560 

Working  strength  of  a  hooped  colimin,  however,  must  not  be  based 
on  its  ultimate  crushing  strength 560 

ESTIMATING 

Cost  of  Materials  is  readily  estimated  from  the  quantity  used . .   24,  214 
Cost  of  Labor  of  mixing,  and  placing  concrete  can  be  estimated  with 

close  approximation 24,  25 

Cost  of  forms  and  any  incidental  expense  are  the  most  difficult  items 
to  correctly  estimate  and  vary  largely  with  surroimding  condi- 
tions.   For  this  reason,  estimates  for  reinforced  concrete  must 

be  based  upon  very  accurate  data  and  large  experience 26 

jFor  complete  tables  of  costs  under  all  kinds  of  conditions  with  dis- 
cussion of  economical  methods  of  design  and  construction  see  Con- 
crete Costs  by  the  same  author. 

DATA  ON  HANDUNQ  CONCRETE 

Large  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  iron  wheelbarrow 

on  short  haul  in  concrete  work 3.0  cu.  ft. 

Large  load  of  sand  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on  short  haul  in 

concrete  work 3-  S  "    " 

Average  load  of  ordinary  concrete*  for  iron  wheelbarrow.  .1.9"     " 
Large         "    "       "  "  "    "  "  ...  2.2  "     " 

Number  of  shovelfuls  of  concrete  per  barrow  in  average  load  13 

Average  net  time  of  one  man  filling  wheelbarrow  with  con- 
crete       i\  min. 

Quick  net  time  of  one  man  filling  wheelbarrow  with  con- 
crete      I       " 

Average  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.,  and 

rammed,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 2. 2  cu.  yd. 

,  Large  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.  and  ranmied, 

per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 3     "    " 

*  All  measurements  of  concrete  are  reduced  to  tenns  of  quantity  in  place  after  ramming, 
t  Note  that  the  leveling  and  ramming,  but  not  the  labor  on  forms,  are  included  in  this  item. 
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Average  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15 

men  per  day  of  10  hoursf 33    cu.  yd. 

Large  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15  men 

per  day  of  lo  hoursf 47     "    " 

Approximate  average  .quantity  of  concrete*   leveled  and 

rammed  in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hours.  .11     "    " 
Approximate  large  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hours 16    "    " 

Approximate  average  surface  of  rough  braced  plank  form 

built  and  removed  by  one  carpenter  per  day  of  10  hours  25  sq.   " 

LABOR  COSTS  OF  HAND  MDQNG.t 

Values  apply  to  1:2:4,  1:2^:5,  and  1:3:6  proportions,  and  approximately  to 
other  ordinary  proportions.  Wages  of  labor  20  cents  per  hour  with  allowance 
included  for  foremen,  superintendence,  miscellaneous  job  exp>enseSy  and  small  tools. 

Liability  insurance,  home  office  expense,  and  profit  are  not  included. 

Labor  Cost 

per  Cu.  Yd.  of 

Concrete. 

MIziiifir  and  plAci]ig:§  ^^IjIT* 

Sand  and  cement  spread  dry  on  stone. . .., $1.05 

Stone  dumped  on  sand  and  cement 1.03 

Sand-cement  mortar  spread  on  stone 1.08 

Add  to  base  cost  per  cubic  yard: 

For  wheeUng  sand  each  additional  50  feet to.oi 

stone    "  "  ''       0.02 

"    loading  and  hauUng  sand  and  gravel  100  feet  ....  0.41 

Add  for  each  100  feet,  up  to  one  mile ....  o.oi 
"    loading  and  hauling  sand  and  gravel  one  or 

more  miles,  per  mile 1.03 

"    screening  gravel  to  separate  sand 0.36 

"    carrying  concrete  on  shovels  14  feet 0.16 

wheeling       "         100  feet 0.16 

Add  for  each  100  feet 0.07 

wheeling  very  wet  concrete  100  feet 0.22 

Add  for  each  100  feet o .  10 

hauling  concrete  in  single  carts  100  feet. 0.18 

Add  for  each  100  feet 0.03 

*AI1  measurements  of  concrete  are  reduced  to  terms  of  quantity  in  place  after  ramming. 

tNote  that  the  leveling  and  ramming,  but  not  the  labor  on  forms  are  included  in  this  item. 

t  Summarized  from  Concrete  Costs,  Table  56,  page  318. 

(  Includes  measuring  aggregates  (and  wheeling  25  feet  if  measured  in  barrows),  wetting  stone,  getting 
and  emptying  cement,  wetting  and  mixing,  shoveling  to  place  or  to  barrows  or  buckets,  leveling  and 
tamping  and  miscellaneous  work.  Number  of  turns:  dry  sand  and  cement,  3  turns;  sand-oemeat 
mortar,  2  turns  dry  and  2  turns  wet;  concrete  3  turns. 
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Portland  Cement  weighs  per  bag.. .  94  lb.    per  barrel  376  lb.        63 

Natural  Cement       "        "     «        94  "       "        "  282    "         82 

Empty  Cement  Barrel  weighs  from  15  to  30  lb.  average..  20   " 

Portland  Cement,  weight  per  cubic  foot. 

Assumed  in  standard  proportioning 94    "         207 

Packed  as  in  barrels 115    "         206 

Packed,  based  on  a  3.5  cu.  ft.  barrel 108J  " 

Loose 92    "         206 

Keat  paste,  weight  per  cubic  foot  averages  about 137    "        334 

Volume  made  from  94  lb.  of  Portland  Cement.  ...  0.80  cu.ft.  213 

Portland  Cement  Mortar,  proportions  i :  2^,  averages 

per  cubic  foot 135  lb. 

Cement  Barrel,  volume  between  heads, 

Assiuned,  based  on  weight  used  in  standard  pro- 
portioning (94  lb.  per  cu.  ft.) 4.0    cu.ft.  207 

Average  for  American  Portland  Cement  barrel ....  3.5.    "    "  206 

Average  for  Foreign  Portland  Cement  barrel 3 .  25  "    "  206 

Average  for  Natural  Cement  barrel 3. 75  "    " 

Portland  Cement  Concrete,  average  weight  per  cu.  ft.""  249 

Gravel  Concrete  averages  in  place 150  lb. 

Sandstone  Concrete  averages  in  place 143    " 

Limestone  Concrete*  averages  in  place 148  " 

Conglomerate  Concrete  averages  in  place 150    " 

Trap  Concrete  averages  in  place 155    * 

Cinder  Concrete  averages  in  place 112    " 

DEFINITIONS 

Aggregate  is  the  inert  material,  such  as  sand,  broken  stone,  etc.,  with 
which  the  cement  or  other  adhesive  material  is  mixed  to  form 
concrete  or  mortar.  The  term  is  sometimes  erroneously  ap- 
plied to  the  coarse  material,  such  as  broken  stone,  only. 

Beton  is  the  French,  word  for  concrete. 

Beton-Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  sand ...     45 

Concretef  is  an  artificial  stone  made  by  mixing  cement,  or  some 
similar  material — which  after  mixing  with  water  will  set  or 

*  Loose  unrammcd  concrete  is  S%  to  25%  lighter  than  ia  place,  accordin;^  to  the  consistency, 
t  Also  applied  to  mixtures  of  an  aggregate  with  a  material  such  as  asphalt — which  liquififs  on 
apfilication  of  heat. 
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harden  so  as  to  adhere  to  inert  material, — and  an  aggregate 
composed  of  hard,  inert  particles  of  varying  size,  such  as  a 
combination  of  sand  or  broken  stone  screenings,  with  gravel, 
broken  stone,  cinders,  broken  brick,  or  other  coarse  material. 

Concrete  Babble  is  masonry  of  large  stones,  usually  of  derrick  size, 
with  joints  of  concrete  instead  of  mortar 213,  769 

Density  represents  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  or  mass  of 
the  particles,  or  absolutely  solid  substance,  of  a  material  con- 
tained in  a  measured  unit  volume  to  the  total  measured  unit 
volume 148 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  cement  or  lime  and  sand  or  other  fme  aggre- 
gate having  water  added  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  paste 

Natural  Cement  is  made  from  natural  rock  containing  the  required 
constituents  in  approximately  uniform  proportions 43 

Paste  is  a  mixture  of  neat,  i.e.,  pure,  cement  or  lime  with  water. 

Portlaad  Cement  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  materials 
containing  lime  and  clay 41 

Reinforced  Concrete*  is  concrete  in  which  steel  is  imbedded  to  in- 
crease its  strength 34^ 

Bubble  Concrete  is  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are  placed. .  213,  769 

Sand  Cement  or  Silica  Cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Portland 
cement  and  fine  sand 41 

*A  more  complete  definition  of  reinforced  concrete  is  given  on  pafe  349. 
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CHAPTER   II 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF 

CONCRETING 

This  chapter  is  not  written  for  experienced  civil  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors, nor  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  scientinc  study  of  methods  and 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  an  elementary  outline,  indicating 
to  the  inexperienced  the  various  steps  which  must  be  taken  with  this  class 
of  masonry.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  treated  in  detail. 

The  question  as  to  whether  concrete  is  preferable  to  some  other  form  of 
masonry  may  often  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  cost.  The  cost,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  rate  of  labor 
and  the  price  of  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  work.  Portland 
cement  concrete  has  been  laid  in  large  masses  at  as  low  a  price  as  $3  per 
cubic  yard,  while  for  thin  walls  built  under  disadvantageous  conditions  the 
cost  of  constructing  molds  may  cause  it  to  run  as  high  as  $30  per  cubic 
yard,  and  in  the  case  of  ornamental  work  even  above  this.  Before  esti- 
mating the  cost  in  any  case,  the  materials  must  be  chosen  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the 
design  of  the  structure. 

WHERE    CONCRETE    MAT   BE   USED 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Portland  cement  concrete  is  laid  in 
heavy  foundation  work  and  in  other  structures,  such  as  tunnels  and  sub- 
ways, below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  foun- 
dations of  engines  or  machinery,  heavy  walls,  piers,  etc.  In  the  former 
the  concrete  is  often  carried  all  the  way  up  to  the  base  of  the  engine  or 
machine,  instead  of  being  topped  with  brick  or  stone.  It  is  widely  used 
for  sidewalks  or  floors  upon  the  ground  level,  and  for  suspended  floors. 
When  suitably  reinforced  with  steel,  it  furnishes  probably  the  most  econom- 
ical and  effective  material  for  fire-proof  construction.  Its  use  for  walls  of 
buildings  is  largely  increasing,  but  on  account  of  the  very  indefinite  time 
required  in  the  building  and  moving  of  forms  the  cost  may  largely  exceed 
the  original  estimate  unless  the  builder  is  experienced  in  this  class  of  work. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  a  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  will  cost  no 
more,  and  usually  less,  than  a  12-inch  wall  of  brick  work,  and  will  be 
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stronger,  more  durable,  and  fire-proof.    The  strength  of  concrete  columns 
and  beams  is  readily  calculated  by  means  of  formulas. 

Concrete  is  destined  to  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of 
tanks  and  vats  for  holding  various  liquids  which  attack  wood  and  iron. 
Their  construction  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully performed  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  Concrete 
is  especially  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  arches,  because  the  stresses  therein 
are  chiefly  compressive.  Other  classes  of  work  for  which  concrete  is  largely 
employed  are  dams,  retaining  walls,  penstocks,  bridges,  abutments,  sewer 
and  water  conduits,  and  reservoirs.  For  ornamental  work  developments 
are  constantly  being  made,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  cast  in  molds  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  plaster 
of  Paris  is  nm  for  interior  decoration. 

SELECTION   OF   MATERIALS 

Concrete  is  ordinarily  composed  of  cement,  sand,  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  or  both,  and  water.  The  selection  of  each  of  these  materials  is 
largely  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  and  no  unalterable  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  it,  but  certain  general  conditions  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Cement.  It  is  a  wise  rule  to  use  Portland  cement  for  nearly  all  classes 
of  concrete,  and  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  are  b«»sed  entirely  upon  this 
material.  Portland  cement  is  more  uniform  and  therefore  more  reliable, 
while  its  strength  is  so  much  higher  than  Natural  cement  that  by  mixing  it 
with  larger  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  properly  graded,  it  will  usually 
yield  better  results  at  less  cost  than  Natural  cement. 

If  the  job  is  small  and  unimportant,  it  is  generally  safe  to  select  in  the 
market  a  brand  of  Portland  cement  of  American  manufacture  which  has 
a  first-class  reputation,  and  to  use  it  without  testing.  As  a  precaution, 
however,  it  is  usually  advisable  that  samples  from  a  few  of  the  packages  of 
every  shipment  be  tested  for  soundness.  This  can  be  done  after  a  little 
practice  with  scarcely  any  apparatus.  (See  p.  72.)  For  very  important 
concrete  construction  complete  specifications  should  be  prepared  before 
purchasing  the  cement,  and  a  small  laboratory  established  for  conducting 
tests  to  determine  whether  it  is  fulfilling  the  requirements.      (See  p.  61 .) 

Aggregate.  The  sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  termed  the 
aggregate.  The  sand  should  be  clean.  One  may  obtain  some  idea  of  its 
cleanliness  by  placing  it  in  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other.    If  the  sand  is  dirty,  it  will  badly  discolor  the  palm* 
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Unless  from  a  bank  of  known  quality,  a  sand  should  be  tested  for  tensile 
strength  of  mortar  (see  p.  115)  before  using.  Preference  should  be  given 
to  sand  containing  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  grains.  Extremely  fine 
sand  even  if  clean  makes  a  weak  mortar  and  should  never  be  used  unless 
with  a  large  excess  of  cement. 

Either  crushed  stone  or  clean  gravel,  or  both,  is  suitable  for  the  coarse 
aggregate.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  cost.  If  the  gravel  is  chosen, 
greater  uniformity  is  attained  by  screening  it  over,  say,  a  f -inch  mesh 
screen,  and  then  remixing  the  sand  which  falls  through  the  screen  with 
the  coarser  gravel  in  definite  proportions,  than  by  taking  the  nm  of  the 
bank.  If  the  gravel  is  dirty  or  clayey  it  should  be  washed  with  a  hose, 
a  little  at  a  time>  before  it  is  shoveled  on  to  the  mixing  platform. 

Broken  stone,  if  selected,  may  be  used  unscreened  as  it  comes  from 
the  crusher,  although  it  is  preferable  to  screen  out  the  dust  and  to  use 
the  latter  as  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  maximum  size  is  usually 
limited  to  2I  inches  for  heavy  construction.  A  smaller  size  than  this, 
say  one  inch,  will  give,  with  less  care,  a  finer  surface  and  should  be  used 
for  reinforced  concrete.  In  a  thick  wall  large  sound  stones  may  be 
placed  by  hand  or  derrick  without  detriment  to  the  work,  providing  the 
consistency  of  the  concrete  is  thin  enough  to  properly  imbed  them. 

PROPORTIONS 

Acciu"ate  methods  of  prop>ortioning  the  cement  and  aggregate  in  concrete 
are  discussed  in  chapter  X,  page  175,  and  if  a  large  or  very  important  mass 
is  under  consideration,  or  if  the  work  must  be  water-tight,  the  correct  pro- 
portioning requires  more  careful  consideration  than  can  be  given  it  in 
this  chapter.  The  method  often  adopted  of  pouring  water  into  the  coarser 
material  to  determine  the  percentage  of  voids,  and  thus  finding  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  to  use  for  filling  them,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  compactness  of  the  stone,  due  to  the  method  of  handling 
it  —  that  is,  whether  placed  quietly,  dropped,  thrown,  or  shaken  down  — 
and  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sand  contains  many  grains  so 
large  that  they  will  not  enter  the  smaller  voids  of  the  coarser  material. 
In  a  small  job  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  select  the  proportion  of  cement 
to  sand  which  will  give  the  required  strength  to  the  concrete,  and  then  use 
twice  as  much  gravel  or  broken  stone  as  sand.  In  figuring  the  capacities 
of  the  measures  for  the  sand  and  stone  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  barrel 
of  Portland  cement  weighs  376  pounds,  not  including  the  barrel,  and  a 
bag  of  Portland  cement  94  pounds,  aiid  we  may  assume  for  convenience 
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that  a  cement  barrel  holds  4.0  cubic  feet.  This  is  af  air  average  measure- 
ment of  a  heaped  barrel,  or  a  barrel  with  both  heads  removed — a  con- 
venient measure  for  sand. 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  selection  of  materials  for  various  classes  of 
work,  we  may  take  four  proportions  which  differ  from  each  other  simply 
in  the  relative  quantity  of  cement: 

(a)  A  Bich  Mixture  for  columns  and  other  structural  parts  subjected  to 

high  stresses  or  requiring  exceptional  water-tightness:  Propor- 
tions i:  ij:  3;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  ce- 
ment to  li  barrels  (6  cubic  feet)  loose  sand  to  3  barrels  (12  cubic 
feet)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(b)  A  Standard  Mixture  for  reinforced  floors,  beams  and  columns,  for 

arches,  for  reinforced  engine  or  machine  foundations  subject  to 
vibrations,  for  tanks,  sewers,  conduits,  and  other  water-tight  work : 
Proportions  1:2:4;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland 
cement  to  2  bbl.  (8  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  4  barrels  (16  cu.  ft.) 
loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(c)  A  Medium  Mixture  for  ordinary  machine  foundations,  retaining 

walls,  abutments,  piers,  thin  foundation  walls,  building  walls, 
ordinary  floors,  sidewalks,  and  sewers  with  heavy  walls:  Propor- 
tions i:  2|:  s;  that  is  one  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  ce- 
ment to  2^  barrels  (10  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand  to  5  barrels  (20  cu.  ft.) 
loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

(d)  A  Lean  Mixture  for  unimportant  work  in  masses,  for  heavy  walls, 

for  large  foundations  supporting  a  stationary  load,  and  for  back- 
ing for  stone  masonry:  Proportions  1:3:6;  that  is,  one  barrel  (4 
bags)  packed  Portland  cement  to  3  barrels  (12  cu.  ft.)  loose  sand 
to  6  barrels  (24  cu.  ft.)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 
The  above  specifications  are  based  upon  fair  average  practice.    If  the 
aggregate  is  carefully  graded  and  the  proportions  are  scientifically  fixed, 
smaller  proportions  of  cement  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  work. 

QUANTITIES    OF   MATERIAL 

Inexperienced  contractors  have  often  lost  money  by  assuming  that  the 
quantity  of  gravel  plus  the  quantity  of  sand  required  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  volume  of  the  finished  concrete  —  that  is,  that  7 J  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete in  the  proportions  of  i:  2^:  5  will  require  2 J  cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
5  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  This  is  absolutely  wrong,  since  the  grains  of  sand 
fill,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  pebbles.  It  is  incor- 
rect on  the  other  hand,  to  figure  a  quantity  of  gravel  equal  to  the  total 
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•.-olume  of  the  concrete,  because  the  introduction  of  the  mortar,  which  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  actual  voids,  swells  the  bulk. 

If  gravel  or  stone  having  particles  of  uniform  size  is  used  it  roust  be 
recognized  that  the  work  will  cost  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more,  on  account 
of  the  additional  quantity  of  material  required  to  make  a  given  volume  of 
concrete.  In  measuring  the  gravel  or  stone  before  mixing  there  will  be 
less  solid  matter  in  a  measure,  and  consequently  more  sand  and  cement 
will  be  necessary  to  611  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  This  fact, 
which  is  often  overlooked  even  by  experienced  men,  is  illustrated  in  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  fashion  in  Figs,  i  and  a.     Here  Fig.  i  illustrates 


Fw.  a.— Diy  Materials  and  Mixture  when  the  Stone  is  ot  vaiying  sizes.    (See  p,  15.) 


the  measurement  of  the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  produced  therefrom 
when  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  one  uniform  size,  while  Fig.  a  shows 
the  dry  materiab  and  the  mixture  when  the  stone  is  what  is  termed  "crusher 
run"  — that  is,  of  varying  sizes  as  it  comes  from  the  crusher. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  uniform  stone  measured  in  Fig.  i  con- 
tains less  solid  stone  than  the  graded  stone  measured  in  Fig.  2.  The  spaces 
between  the  stones  in  the  first  ca.se  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of 
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the  solid  particles,  and  as  the  measure  of  the  sand  is  one-half  that  of  the 
stone,  and  the  particles  of  cement  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand,  this  sand  and 
cement  mixes  in  between  the  stones,  filling  the  spaces  or  voids,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  mixture  but  very  slightly  greater  in  volume  than  the  stone 
alone.  In  the  second  case.  Fig.  2,  the  spaces  between  the  large  stones  in 
the  stone  measure  are  filled  with  graded  smaller  stones,  so  that  there  is  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  spaces  or  voids.  Hence,  when  the  sand  and 
cement,  which  are  identical  with  that  in  Fig.  i,  are  mixed  with  it  the 
volume  of  mixture  becomes  considerably  larger  than  the  original  bulk  of 
the  stone.  Consequently,  if  we  start  with  definite  proportions  of  materials, 
more  concrete  will  be  made  with  graded  stone  —  such  as  ** crusher  run" 
broken  stone,  or  gravel  containing  various  sizes,  ranging,  say,  from  J  inch 
up  to  2  inches  —  than  if  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  are  changed  on  account 
of  the  fewer  voids  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  less  sand  and  cement  are  used, 
a  saving  in  these  materiaJs  results. 

Fuller's  Btile  for  Quantities.  The  simplest  rule  for  determining  the 
quantities  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  one  devised  by  William  B. 
Fuller.     Expressed  in  words  it  is  as  follows: 

To  find  the  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubic  yard  of 
concrete,  divide  10.5  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  all  the  ingredients. 

To  find  the  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  divide 
1.5s*  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  all  the  ingredients  and  multiply  by  the 
number  of  parts  of  sand. 

To  find  the  cubic  yards  of  gravel  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  divide  . 
1.55*  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  all  the  ingredients  and  multiply  by  the 
number  of  parts  of  gravel. 

Let     c  =  number  of  parts  of  cement. 
s  =  number  of  parts  of  sand. 
g  =  number  of  parts  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 
Then 

10.5         _  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubic 
c^  s  -\-g  yard  of  concrete. 

1.55         _  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of 
c+  s  -i-g  concrete. 

1.55         _  number  of  cubic  yards  of  gravel  per  cubic  yard 
c  +  s-\- g  of  concrete. 

*  1.55  it  the  result  of  multiplying  X0.5  and  4,  and  dividing  by  a7»  where  Z0.5  is  empirical;  4  is  the 
volume  of  a  cement  barrel  in  cubic  feet,  and  37  is  the  numbor  of  cubic  feet  in  a  cubic  ymrd. 
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The  following  table,  made  up  from  Fuller's  rule,  represents  fair 
averages  of  all  classes  of  material.  The  first  figure  in  each  proportion 
represents  the  imit,  one  barrel  (4  bags),  of  packed  Portland  cement 
(weighing  376 pounds) ,  the  second  figure,  the  number  of  barrels  loose  sand 
(4  cubic  feet  each)  p)er  barrel  of  cement,  and  the  third  figure,  the  number 
of  barrels  loose  gravel  or  stone  (4  cubic  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement: 

Materials  for  One  Cubic  Yard  of  Concrete 


ProportJons. 

Cement,  Barrels. 

Sand,  Cubic  Yards. 

Gravel  or  Stone, 
Cubic  jrards. 

1:2:4 

I   :  2i   :  s 

1:3:6 

1:4:8 

I.  SO 
1.24 

lOS 
o.8z 

0.4s 
0.46 

0.47 
0.4S 

0.89 
0.92 
0.93 
0.96 

If  the  coarse  material  is  broken  stone  screened  to  uniform  size  it  will, 
as  is  stated  above,  contain  less  solid  matter  in  a  given  volume  than  an 
average  stone,  and  about  5  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  quantities 
of  aU  the  materials.  If  the  coarse  material  contains  a  large  variety  of 
sizes  so  as  to  be  quite  dense,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  deducted  from  all 
of  the  quantities. 

Example, — ^What  materials  will  be  required  for  six  machine  founda- 
tions, each  5  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  4  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  8 
feet  high? 

Answer, — ^Each  pier  contains  163  cubic  feet,  and  the  six  piers  therefore 

contain =  36.2  cubic  yards.    If  we  select  proportions  i  :  2J  :  5, 

27 

we  find,  multiplying  the  total  volume  by  the  quantities  given  in  the 

table,  that  there  will  be  required,  in  round  numbers,  45  barrels  packed 

cement,  16.7  cubic  yards  loose  sand,  33.3  cubic  yards  loose  gravel. 


TOOLS  AND  APPARATUS  REQUIRED  FOR   CONCRETE   WORK 

The  quantity  of  tools  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  gang. 
The  following  schedule  is  based  upon  a  small  gang  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
making  concrete  by  hand: 

Eight  square  pointed  shovels,  size  No.  3,  and  such  as  illustrated  in 

Fig.  3,  page  18.     (If  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  substitute  small 

coal  scoops.) 
Three  iron  wheelbarrows.  Fig.  4,  page  18. 
Two  rammers.  Figs.  75  and  76,  page  258. 
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One  mixing  platform,  about  15  feet  square,  built  so  substantially  that  it 
can  be  moved  without  coming  to  pieces,  and  having  a  9  by  3-iiich 
strip  around  the  edge  to  prevent  waste  of  materials  and  water. 
On  a  small  job  this  may  be  of  i-inch  stuff,  resting  on  joists  about 
3  feet  apart,  provided  it  is  stiffened  by  being  tongued  and  grooved. 


Fig.  3.— Square  Pointed  Shovel.     (5m  p.  17,) 


Hg.  4-— Concrete  Wheelbarrow.    (See  p.  17.) 


Fig.  s- — Measuring  Box  for  Grmvel. 


One  measuring  bon  or  barrel  for  sand,  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of  con- 
crete. A  convenient  measure  is  a  cement  barrel,  either  whole  or 
sawed  in  two,  with  both  heads  removed.  It  is  tilled  and  then  lifted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  the  sand. 

One  measuring  box  for  gravel  (see  Fig.  5)  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  o( 
concrete. 
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Lumber  for  making  and  bracing  forms. 

Nails  and,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  bolts,  for  fonns. 


OONSTRTTOTION  OF  FORMS 

Green  spruce  or  fir  lumber  is  suitable  for  forms.  If  a  smooth  face  ia 
required  the  surface  of  the  boards  or  plank  next  to  the  concrete  must  be 
dressed  and  the  edges  tongued  and  grooved  or  beveled.  The  forms  must 
be  nearly  water-tight.  The  sheeting,  which  is  usually  laid  horizontal,  may 
be  I  inch,  i}  inch  or  2  inches  thick,  the  distance  apart  of  the  studding  being 
governed  by  the  thickness  selected.  The  studs  must  be  placed  not  more 
than  2  feet  apart  for  i-inch  sheeting  nor  more  than  5  feet  apart  for  z-inch 
sheeting.  They  must  be  securely  braced  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure 
«f  the  soft  concrete  and  of  the  puddling  or  ramming. 

The  lower  portion  of  a  foundation  wall  in  a  trench  excavated  in  earth  so 
stiff  as  to  stand  nearly  vertical  may  sometimes  be  laid  with  no  form  at  all, 
and  then  narrowed  in  at  the  top  to  the  required  thickness,  but  if  the 
sides  of  the  trench  are  sloping  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  save  concrete 
material  by  carrying  the  forms  to  the  bottom.     A  thin   wall  may   be 


Fig.  6.— Forms  for  Foundation  Walls.    (See  p.  19.) 
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greatly  strengthened  by  spreading  the  base,  which  is  readily  accomplished 
by  starting  the  boards  or  plank  6  or  8  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  and  allowing  the  soft  concrete  to  flow  out  under  them  on 
both  sides  of  the  wdll  so  as  to  make  footings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  If 
some  of  the  studs  themselves  are  extended  to  run  down  into  the  ground 
they  should  be  tapered  and  greased  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn 
without  injury  to  the  concrete. 

For  all  walls  under  9  or  10  inches  in  thickness,  small  steel  rods  i  or 
I  inch  in  diameter,  spaced  about  12  inches  apart,  will  greatly  increase  the 
stiffness  and  add  to  the  safety  of  the  structure,  especially  while  the  con- 
crete is  hardening. 

Forms  must  be  left  in  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  there  is  earth  or 
water  pressure  against  the  wall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  strain 
upon  it,  24  hours  setting,  or  until  the  concrete  will  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  without  indentation,  is  sufficient. 

Further  descriptions  of  form  construction  and  methods  of  design  are 
given  in  Chapter  XXIII,  p.  646.  Forms  for  special  structures  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  treating  of  concrete 
design. 


iMl. 


ra  AND  LAYING  OONORETE 


The  advisability  of  employing  machinery  for  mixing  the  concrete  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  to  be  laid.  On  a  small  job  the  first  cost  cf 
mixing  machinery  and  the  running  expenses,  such  as  the  labcrcf  the  engine- 
man,  which  continue  when  the  machine  is  idle,  may  bring  the  cost  of  ma- 
chine-mixed concrete  higher  than  hand-mixed.  The  decision  may  be 
based  entirely  upon  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  laid,  provided  a 
first-class  machine  is  employed,  since  good  concrete  can  be  made  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand.  The  various  types  of  concrete  mixers  and  the  methods 
of  emplo>'ing  them  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII,  p.  231. 

The  foreman  for  a  gang  of  concrete  mixers  need  not  be  of  great  intelli- 
gence, but  must  be  one  who  will  obey  orders  strictly,  and  know  how  to 
keep  all  of  his  men  constantly  busy.  The  amount  of  work  turned  out  will 
depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  gang,  whether  each 
man  has  certain  definite  operations  to  perform  over  and  over  again,  and 
whether  these  operations  fit  into  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  so  that 
none  of  the  men  have  idle  moments. 

A  gang  of  at  least  6  men  besides  the  foreman  is  required  even  on  small 
woric,  while  as  many  as  23  men  may  be  efTectively  employed.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  inspector  is  generally  necessary  to  watch  the  pUcing  of  the 
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concrete  and  see  that  the  mixture  is  uniform  and  of  proper  consistency. 

Cheap  laborers,  as  for  instance  Italians,  make  good  nicii  fur  mixing  and 

transporting  the  concrete. 
The  materials  for  the  concrete  ought,  of  course,  to  be  deposited  as  near 

the  work  as  possible.  The  cement,  whether  it  comes  in  bags  or  barrels, 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  rp,in.  Covering  with  plank  is  insufficient. 
Bags  should  be  protected  from  moist  atmosphere;  a  cellar  is  likely  to  be 
too  damp.  To  keep  the  sand  and  stone  as  near  the  mixing  platform  as 
possible,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  haul  the  materials  as  they  are  required 
from  day  to  day.  If  the  sand  or  stone  pile  is  at  any  time  farther  from  the 
measuring  boxes  than. a  man  can  profitably  throw  witn  snovels  without 
walking,  say  more  than  8  or  lo  feet,  do  not  hesitate  to  have  it  loaded  into 
wheelbarrows  and  dumped  into  the  measuring  boxes.  Materials  can  be 
wheeled  in  barrows  to  a  distance  of  lo  to  25  feet  from  the  platform  at 
about  the  same  cost  that  they  can  be  shoveled  direct  with  a  long  throw. 
There  are  many  methods  of  m'ixing  concrete  by  hand,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  XIII,  all  of  which  with  care  produce  good  work.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  inexperienced  the  following  directions  for  the  work  of  a 
small  gang  of  six  men  with  foremen  may  be  useful.  They  are  given  merely 
for  illustration,  and  must  be  more  or  less  varied  to  suit  local  circumstances. 
Directions  for  Mixing  Ooncrete.  Assume  a  gang  of  four  men  to 
wheel  and  mix  the  concrete,  with  two  other  men  to  look  after  the  placing 
and  ramming. 

When  starting  a  batch,  two  mixers  shovel  or  wheel  sand  into  the  measur- 
ing box  or  barrel  —  which  should  have  no  bottom  or  top  —  level 
it  and  lift  off  the  measure,  leveling  the  sand  still  further  if  necessary. 
They  then  empty  the  cement  on  top  of  the  sand,  level  it  to  a 
layer  of  even  thickness,  and  turn  the  dry  sand  and  cement  with  shovels 
three  times,  as  described  below,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be  of 
uniform  color. 

While  these  two  men  are  mixing  sand  and  cement,  the  other  two  fill  the 
gravel  measure  about  half  full,  then  the  two  sand  men  take  hold  with  them, 
and  complete  filling  it.  The  gravel  measure  is  lifted,  the  gravel  hollowed 
out  slighdy  in  the  center,  and  the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  shoveled  on 
top  in  a  layer  of  nearly  even  thickness.*  A  definite  number  of  pails  are 
filled  with  water,  and  poured  directly  on  the  top  of  these  layers,  greater 
uniformity  being  thus  attained  than  by  adding  the  water  directly  from 
a  hose.    After  soaking  in  slightly  the  mass  is  ready  for  turning. 

*Some  engineers  prefer  to  spread  the  stone  on  top  of  the  sand  and  c^-mentv  while  otiiera 
prefer  to  mix  the  water  with  the  sand  and  cement  before  adding  them  to  the  stone. 


as 
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The  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  of  turning  with  shovels  materials 
which  have  already  been  spread  in  layers  is  as  follows: 

Two  men,  a  and  b,  with  square  pointed  shovels,  stand  facing  each  other 
at  one  end  of  the  pile  to  be  turned,  one  working  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed.  Each  man  pushes  his  shovel  along  the  platform  under  the 
pile,  lifts  the  shovelful,  turns  with  it,  and  then,  turning  the  shovel  com- 
pletely over,  and  with  a  spreading  motion  drawing  the  shovel  toward  him- 
self, deposits  the  material  about  2  feet  from  its  original  position.  Repeti- 
tions of  this  operation  will  form  a  flat  ridge  of  the  material,  on  a  line  with 
the  pile  as  it  originally  lay,  and  flat  enough  so  that  the  stones  will  not  roll. 
As  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  single  ridge  is  complete,  two  other  men, 
c  and  df  should  start  upon  this  ridge,  turning  the  materials  for  the 
second  time,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  forming  as  before  a  flat  ridge 
and  finally  a  level  pile  which  gradually  replaces  the  last.  A  third  mixing 
is  accomplished  in  a  similar  way. 

Fig.  7  gives  the  position  of  the  piles  2ls  the  concrete  is  being  turned. 
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Fig.  7. — Position  of  Men  and  Concrete  on  Platform  while  Turning.    (See  p,  aa.) 
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A  portion  of  the  original  layers  is  shown  at  ^,  the  ridge  formed  by  men  a 
and  b  shoveling  from  pile  p  is  shown  at  ^,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ridge  formed  by  men  c  and  d  is  shown  at  rr.  The  third  turning  is  not 
shown. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  must  be  varied  according  to  the  moisture  in 
the  materials  and  the  consistency  required  in  the  concrete.  While  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  proper  consistency  vary  widely,  it  is 
advisable,  the  authors  believe,  for  an  inexperienced  gang  to  use  an  excess 
of  water.  The  rule  may  be  made  in  hand  mixing  to  use  as  much  water  as 
can  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  materials.  Concrete  thus  made 
will  be  so  soft  or  "mushy"  that  it  will  fall  off  the  shovel  unless  handled 
quickly. 

After  the  material  has  been  turned  twice,  as  described,  and  as  soon  as 
the  third  turning  has  been  commenced,  two  of  the  mixers  who  have 
finished  turning  may  load  the  concrete  into  barrows  and  wheel  to  place. 
They  should  fill  their  own  barrows,  and  after  the  mass  has  been  com- 
pletely turned  for  the  third  time  by  the  other  two  men  the  latter  should 
start  filling  the  gravel  measure  for  the  next  batch. 

If  the  concrete  is  not  wheeled  over  50  feet,  four  experienced  men 
ought  to  mix  and  wheel  on  the  average  about  10^  batches  in  ten  hours. 
This  figure  is  based  on  proportions  i  :  2^  :  5,  and  assumes  that  a  batch 
consists  of  one  barrel  (four  bags)  Portland  cement  with  10  cubic  feet 
of  sand  and  20  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  stone. 

Assuming,  as  given  on  page  17,  that  1.24  barrels  of  cement  are  re- 
quired for  I  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  one  barrel  of  cement — that  is,  one 
batch — will  make  0.81  cubic  yard  of  concrete;  hence  loi  batches  mixed 
and  wheeled  by  four  men  in  ten  hours  are  equivalent  to  8J  cubic  yards 
of  concrete.  This  is  for  the  very  simplest  kind  of  concreting  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  labor  of  supplying  materials  to  the  mixing  plat- 
form or  for  building  forms. 

Pladng  Concrete.  The  concrete  may  be  transported  and  handled  by 
any  means  which  will  not  cause  the  materials  to  separate.  If  mixed 
wet  it  may  be  dropped  directly  from  shovels  or  barrows  to  place,  or  it 
may  be  run  down  an  inclined  pipe  or  chute  provided  the  stones  are  not 
allowed  to  separate  from  the  mortar.  For  a  dry  or  a  jelly-like  mixture 
common  square  ended  ranuners  are  employed  and  the  mass  must  be 
rammed  until  the  mortar  flushes  to  the  surface.  Wet  concrete  must  be 
merely  puddled  or  '*  joggled"  to  expel  the  air  and  surplus  water.  Before 
placing  a  fresh  layer  upon  work  which  has  set,  the  surface  must  be 
cleaned  of  dirt  and  scum  and  thoroughly  wet. 
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The  placing  of  concrete  and  the  kinds  of  rammers  for  different  classes  oi 
work  are  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XTV. 
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The  cost  of  concrete  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction  and  the  conditions  which  govern  it  than  upon  the  first  cosl 
of  the  materials.  In  a  very  general  way,  we  may  say  that  when  laid  in  large 
masses  or  in  a  very  heavy  wall,  so  that  the  construction  of  the  forms  is 
relatively  a  small  item,  the  cost  f)er  cubic  yard  in  place  is  likely  to  range 
from  $4  to  $o.  The  lower  figure  represents  contract  work  under  favorable 
conditions  with  low  prices  for  materials,  and  the  higher  figure  small  jobs 
and  inexf)erienced  men.  Similarly,  we  may  say  that  for  sewers  and 
arches,  where  centering  is  required,  the  price  may  range  from  $7  to  $14 
per  cubic  yard.  Thin  building  walls  under  eight  inches  thick  may  cosl 
from  $10  to  $20  per  cubic  yard,  according  to  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  finish  which  is  given  to  the  surface. 

These  ranges  in  price  seem  enormous  for  a  material  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be' handled  by  unskilled  labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  skilled  workmen  are  required  for  constructing  forms  and  centers,  and 
often  the  labor  u|X)n  these  may  be  several  times  that  of  mixing  and  placing 
the  concrete.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  job  is  a  very  small  one  or  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satis- 
factory to  employ  an  experienced  contractor  than  day  labor.  Green  men 
under  an  inexperienced  foreman  may  not  be  counted  upon  to  mix  and  lay 
over  one-half  the  amount  of  concrete  that  will  be  handled  by  a  skilled 
gang  under  expert  superintendence. 

A  close  estimate  of  cost  may  be  reached,  in  cases  where  the  conditions 
are  known  in  advance,  by  taking  up  in  detail  and  then  combining  the 
various  units  of  the  material  and  labor  as  outlined  below. 

0D3t  of  Oement.  As  the  price  of  Portland  cement  varies  largely  with 
the  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  quotations  from  dealers  for  ever} 
purchase.  It  is  such  heavy  stuff  that  the  freight  usually  enters  largely 
into  the  cost,  and  quotations  should  therefore  be  made  f.o.b.  the  nearest 
point  of  delivery  to  the  work.  The  cost  of  hauling  by  wagon  may  be 
readily  estimated  by  assuming  that  a  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds 
(gross),  and  that  a  pair  of  horses  will  haul  over  an  average  country  road 
a  load  of,  say,  5  000  pounds,  traveling  in  all  a  distance,  of  20  to  25  miles  in 
a  day,  that  is,  10  to  12 J  miles  with  load.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  teams  are  good  and  properly  handled. 
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Having  found  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  barrel,  delivered,  the  approxi- 
mate cost  per  cubic  yard  is  at  once  obtained  from  the  table  on  page 
17.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  is  $2  per  barrel  and  proportions  i  :  2J  :  5 
are  selected,  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  will  be 
1.24  X  $2.00  =  $2.48. 

Cost  of  Sand.  The  cost  of  sand  depends  chiefly  upon  the  distance 
hauled.  With  labor  at  20  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  loading  (including 
the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  pit)  may  be  estimated,  if  handled  in  large 
quantities,  at  24  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  on  a  small  job  at  36  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  For  hauling  add  i\  cents  for  each  100  feet  of  distance 
from  the  pit.  The  additional  cost  of  screening,  if  required,  will  vary 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  material,  but  20  cents  per  cubic  yard  may 
be  called  an  average  price  for  this,  unless  the  sand  is  obtained  by  screen- 
ing the  gravel,  when  no  allowance  need  be  made.  After  finding  the  cost 
of  onie  cubic  yard  of  sand,  the  cost  of  the  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete is  readily  figured  from  the  table  referred  to.  If,  for  example,  the 
cost  of  sand  screened,  loaded  and  hauled  i  000  feet  is  52  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  for  proportions  i  :  2\  :  5  will 
be  046  X  $0.52  =  $0.24. 

Cost  of  Oravel  or  Broken  Stone.  If  broken  stone  is  used  upon  a 
small  job  for  the  coarse  aggregate,  it  is  usually  purchased  by  the  ton 
or  cubic  yard.  A  2000-pound  ton  of  broken  stone  may  be  considered 
as  averaging  approximately  0.9  cubic  yards,  although  differences  in 
specific  gravity  cause  considerable  variation.  A  two-horse  load  is  gen- 
erally considered  i^  to  2  yards,  the  latter  quantity  requiring  very  high 
sideboards.  The  cost  of  screening  gravel,  if  this  is  necessary,  while  a 
very  variable  item,  may  be  estimated  at  47  cents  per  cubic  )rard.  The 
cost  of  loading  gravel  into  double  carts,  with  labor  at  20  cents  per  hour 
may  be  estimated  on  a  small  job  at  50  cents  per  cubic  yard.  If  handled 
in  large  quantities,  33  cents  is  an  average  cost.  The  cost  of  loading 
includes  loosening  and  also  the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  the  pit. 
Hauling  costs  about  i)  cents  per  cubic  yard  additional  for  each  100 
feet  of  distance  hauled  under  load.  To  illustrate,  if  the  cost  of  gravel 
picked,  screened,  loaded  and  hauled  i  000  feet  is  83  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  the  cost  of  the  gravel  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  for  proportions 
I  :  2f  ;  5  willbe  0.92  X  $0.83  =  $0.76^. 

For  distances  up  to  300  feet  both  sand  and  gravel  can  be  hauled  more 
economically  by  wheelbarrows  than  by  teams.  The  cost  of  loading 
wheelbarrows  is  about  half  the  cost  of  loadmg  carts,  while  the  cost  of 
hauling  with  barrows  per  100  feet  is  about  four  times  greater. 
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Cost  of  Labor.  With  an  experienced  gang  working  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  mixing  and  laying  concrete,  if  shoveled 
directly  to  place  from  the  mixing  platform,  will  average  about  $1.10 
per  <:ubic  yard,  in  addition  to  the  work  on  forms.  If ,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  concrete  is  wheeled  in  barrows,  12  cents  per  cubic  yard  must 
be  added  to  the  above  price  for  the  first  25  feet  that  the  barrows  are 
wheeled  under  load,  and  if  cents  for  each  additional  25  feet  wheeledT 
With  other  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  proportional. 
With  a  green  gang,  the  cost  will  be  nearly  double  the  above  figures,  but 
as  the  men  become  worked  in  and  the  organization  perfected,  the  cost 
should  approximate  more  nearly  the  prices  given. 

In  building  construction  where  the  material  is  mixed  by  machinery 
and  hoisted  to  place,  there  are  numerous  incidental  expenses  and  dela3rs, 
so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  figure  the  cost  of  labor  for  simply  mixing  and 
laying  the  concrete  under  ordinarily  good  conditions  at  less  than  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  materials  must  be  added  to  this, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  concrete  itself  laid  in  place  but  not  including 
forms  nor  reinforcement  is  apt  to  be  about  $8.00  per  cubic  yard. 
Approximate  costs  per  cubic  foot  of  finished  concrete  are  given  in 
Chapter  XXni. 

Cost  of  Forms.  The  labor  on  forms  is  not  included  in  the  above. 
This  is  an  extremely  variable  item.  The  cost  of  rough  plank  forms, 
including  labor  and  lumber  for  both  sides  of  a  3-foot  wall,  may  be  as 
low  as  50  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  with  other  thicknesses  of 
wall  in  inverse  proportion.  On  elaborate  work  the  price,  which  is 
really  dependent  upon  the  face  area,  will  reach  several  dollars  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  the  cost  of  the  form  work,  in  fact,  usually  exceeding 
the  cost  of  the  concrete.  In  building  construction,  such  as  a  factory 
six  stories  in  height  of  symmetrical  design,  the  cost  of  materials  and 
labor  on  forms  may  be  estimated  at  from  8  to  12  cents  per  square  foot 
of  surface  of  forms.  If  forms  are  to  be  used  only  once,  or  if  conditions 
are  disadvantageous,  these  values  may  be  doubled.  The  costs  vary 
with  the  price  of  lumber,  the  design  of  the  structure,  the  design  of  the 
forms,  the  character  of  the  supervision,  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 

Cost  of  Steel.  The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  steel  for  reinforced 
concrete  is  apt  to  vary  from  J  to  i§  cents  per  pound.  If,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  the  steel  is  about  $40.00  per  ton  or  2  cents  per  pound,  the  cost 
in  place  may  be  estimated  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

Detail  Construction  Costs.  For  complete  treatment  of  costs  and 
time  of  performing  the  various  operations  of  concreting,  reference  should 
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be  maxle  to  "Concrete  Costs"*  by  Taylor  and  Thompson.  In  this  book 
are  given  tables  for  finding  times  and  estimating  costs  for  excavating 
and  crushing  stone;  handling  and  transporting  materials;  mixing  con- 
crete by  hand;  mixing  concrete  by  machine;  bending  and  placing  steel 
reinforcement;  making  and  erecting  forms;  and  for  the  unit  operations 
involved  in  concrete  construction. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  concrete  varies  (i)  with  the  quality  of  the  materials;  (2) 
with  the  quantity  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete;  and 
(3)  with  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

We  may  say  that  the  strongest  and  most  economical  mixture  consists 
of  an  aggregate  comprising  a  large  variety  of  sizes  of  particles,  so  graded 
that  they  fit  into  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible  volume  of  spaces 
or  voids,  and  enough  cement  to  slightly  more  than  fill  all  of  these  spaces 
or  voids  between  the  solids  of  the  aggregate. 

On  important  construction  the  various  materials  to  be  used  should  be 
carefully  tested,  and  specimens  of  the  mixture  selected  made  up  in  ad- 
vance and  subjected  to  test.  As  a  guide  to  the  loads  which  concrete  will 
stand  in  compression — that  is,  under  vertical  loading  where  the  height  of 
the  colunm  or  mass  if  not  reinforced  is  not  over  6  times  the  least  hori- 
zontal dimension,  or  if  properly  reinforced  is  not  over  15  times  the  least 
horizontal  dimension,  the  following  strengths  are  given. 

The  figures,  compared  with  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on  long 
columns,  allow  with  first-class  construction  a  factor  of  safety  of  at  least 
four  at  the  age  of  one  month,  or  about  five  and  one-half  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  and  are  based  on  conservative  practice. 

Safe  Strength  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  in  Direct  Compression. 

Proportiona. 
I  :  ij  :3 
1:2:4 
1  :  2i  :  s 
1:3:6 
1:4:8 

With  a  vibrating  or  pounding  load,  take  one-half  these  values. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  in  beams  is  only  about  one-sixth  the 
compressive  strength.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  safe  to  use  concrete 
for  beams  unless  reinforced  with  steel. 

*Jobn  Wfley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Publiahexs. 


Pounds  per 

Tons  r«r 

square  inch. 

square  foot. 

500 

36 

450 

32 

400 

29 

360 

26 

290 

21 
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CHAPTER  in 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

The  following  reinforced  concrete  specifications  are  based  in  large 
measure  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete,  enlarged  and  extended  where  necessary,  and 
are  presented  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  used  direct,  making 
only  such  minor  changes  cs  are  necessary  for  local  conditions. 

Specifications  for  Portland  and  for  Natural  cements  are  given  on 
pages  62  and  82. 

If  sand,  stone  or  other  aggregates,  are  purchased  on  separate  con- 
tracts, the  proper  paragraphs  from  the  concrete  specifications  may  be 
taken  and  enlarged  upon  as  needed  by  the  requirements  of  the  job. 

The  requirements  for  steel  reinforcement,  based  on  the  standard 
specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  are  given  in 
Chapter  XXII. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Specifications  essentially  as  prepared  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer, for  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  used  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  their  new  buildings  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation. 

MATERIALS  AND  TESTS 

1.  Cement.  The  cement  shall  be  a  first-class  Portland  cement  of  a  standard  brand 
which  has  been  manufactured  continuously  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
previous  to  its  purchase.  It  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks  and  shall 
be  free  from  lumps.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  a  building  which  will  protect 
it  from  the  weather,  and  the  floor  of  which  is  at  least  6  inches  above  the  ground.  It 
shall  be  stored  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  access  for  inspection  and  identification  of  each 
shipment.  A  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  kept  on  hand  to  allow  at  least  8  days  for 
inspection  and  necessary  tests. 

2.  The  cement  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Standard  Specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

3.  The  cement  shall  be  tested  at  the  mill  and  a  partial  test  shall  also  be  made  after 
its  receipt  at  the  job.  Its  acceptance  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

4.  Fine  Aggregate.  Fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  sand,  crushed  stone  or  gravel 
screenings,  graded  from  fine  to  coarse  and  passing  when  dry  a  screen  having  }-inch 
diameter  holes.     It  preferably  shall  be  a  silicious  material  and  not  more  than  30 
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per  cent  by  weight  should  pass  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  per  lineal  inch.  It  shall 
be  dean  and  free  from  soft  particles,  from  lumps  of  clay,  vegetable  loam,  and  all  organic 
matter. 

5.  Fine  aggregates  shall  be  of  such  quality  that  mortar  composed  of  one  part 
Portlmd  ce.nent  and  three  parts  fine  aggregate  by  weight  when  made  into  briquets, 
or  into  prisms  or  cylinders,  will  show  a  tensile  or  compressive  strength  at  an  age  not 
leas  thin  seven  days  at  least  equal*  to  the  strength  of  i  -.3  mortar  of  the  same  consist- 
ency made  with  the  same  cement  and  standard  Ottawa  sand.  If  the  aggr^ate  be 
of  poorer  quality,  the  proportion  of  cement  shall  be  increased  in  the  mortar  to  secure 
the  dssired  strength.  If  the  strength  developed  by  the  aggregate  in  the  x  :  3  mortar 
is  Isss  thin  70  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  Ottawa  sand  mortar,  the  material 
shaU  bs  rejected.  To  avoid  the  removal  of  any  coating  on  the  grains,  which  may 
aflfect  the  strength,  bank  sands  shall  not  be  dried  before  being  made  into  mortar, 
but  shall  contain  natural  moisture.  The  percentage  of  moisture  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  a  separate  sample  for  correcting  weight.  From  xo  to  40  per  coit.  more 
water  may  be  required  in  mixing  bank  or  artificial  sands  than'  for  standard  Ottawa 
sand  to  produce  the  same  consistency. 

6.  Laboratory  tests  of  fine  aggregate  in  accordance  with  the  above  specifications 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  have  the  result  at  least  of  the  72-hour  test  before  the  fine  aggre- 
gate is  used  on  the  work.  At  this  age  a  strength  90  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of 
standard  sand  mortars  will  be  allowed.  In  case  the  sand  at  this  age  does  not  come 
up  to  the  specifications,  it  shall  not  be  used  unless  and  until  the  7-day  test  shows 
that  it  conforms  to  the  specifications.  Routine  laboratory  tests  of  the  fine  aggregates 
shaU  be  made  of  each  shipment  received  on  the  job. 

7.  Coarse  Aggregate.  The  course  aggregate  shall  consist  of  crushed  stone,  or 
of  gravel,  having  particles  coarser  than  i  inch  in  size  and  graded  from  the  smallest 
to  the  lirgest  particles.  It  shall  be  clean,  hard,  durable,  and  free  from  all  deleterious 
matter.     It  shall  not  contain  dust  nor  shall  it  contain  soft,  fiat,  or  elongated  particles. 

8.  The  maximum  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate  to  be  used  in  heavy  construction 
unreinforced,  or  reinforced  with  bars  spaced  not  less  than  4  inches  apart  on  centers, 
shall  be  not  greater  than  will  pass  a  2-inch  ring.  For  thin  reinforced  walls  and  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  building,  the  maximum  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate  shall  be  not 
greater  than  will  pass  a  i}-inch  ring  tested  in  a  laboratory  sieve. 

9.  Water.  Water  used  in  mixing  concrete  shall  be  free  from  oil,  acid,  alkalies,  or 
organic  matter. 

10.  Steel  Reinforcement.  The  steel  reinforcement  shall  be  free  from  excessive 
rixst,  scales,  or  coatings  of  any  character  which  tend  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  bond  with 
the  concrete. 

11.  Steel  shall  be  of  medium  hardness  rolled  from  new  biUets  by  the  Bessemer  or 
the  open-hearth  process.  It  may  be  plain  round,  or  of  a  deformed  shape  approved 
by  the  Consulting  Engineer.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Standard  Specifications  for  BiUet-Steel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Material.  The  steel  for  reinforcement  shall  be  tested  at  the 
mill  in  accordance  with  said  Specifications. 

12.  Structural  Steel.  Structural  steel  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Specifications  for  Structural  Steel. 

*  A  slightly  lower  percentage  of  strength  was  required  for  Technology  because  tests  of  concrete  made 
from  the  aggregates  selected  showed  that  this  was  permissible. 
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13.  Concrete  Tests.  Specimens  of  concrete  composed  of  the  cement,  fine  aggre- 
gate, and  coarse  Aggregate,  selected  for  the  work  shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  cylinders 
8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  long,  or  of  smaller  size  than  this  provided  the  proper 
correction  is  made  for  the  relative  strength  due  to  a  different  shape  or  size,  and  tested 
for  compression  at  the  age  of  28  days.  For  the  reinforced  concrete  superstructure, 
the  strength  of  the  concrete  based  on  said  8-inch  diameter  by  16-inch  cylinders  shall 
be  not  less  than  2  000*  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  28  days.  In  making 
these  blocks,  the  consistency  shall  be  such  that  a  small  specimen  of  concrete  placed 
immediately  after  mixing  in  a  tapering  form,  which  is  then  inverted  and  removed, 
shall  nearly  but  not  quite  keep  its  shape. 

PROPORTIONS 

14.  The  proportion  of  the  raw  niaterial  for  the  concrete  shall  be  exactly  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  in  accordance  with  the  relative  coarse- 
ness of  the  aggregates  so  as  to  attain  as  dense  a  concrete  as  is  practicable.  ^ 

15.  The  proportions  shall  be  such  as  shall  give  the  following  strength  based  on 
cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  long  at  the  age  of  28  days,  with  maximum 
limits  as  noted. 

(a)  Mass  concrete  to  be  subjected  to  stresses  at  least  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 

working  stresses,  given  in  paragraph  on  '^Stresses,"  shall  have  an  ultimate 
compressive  strength  not  less  than  i  600  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age 
of  28  days,  stored  under  laboratory  conditions  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  with 
the  further  requirement  that  the  proportions,  unless  specially  graded,  shall 
be  not  leaner  than  one  bag  of  cement  to  7}  cubic  feet  of  fine  and  coarse 
aggregates  measured  before  mixing  them. 

(b)  Reinforced  concrete  for  superstructure  of  the  buildings  shall  have  a  strength 

of  2  000  p>ounds  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  28  days  with  the  further  require- 
ments that  the  proportions,  unless  specially  graded,  shall  be  not  leaner  than 
one  bag  of  cement  to  6  cubic  feet  of  fine  and  coarse  aggregates  measured 
before  mixing  them.t 

(c)  Water-tight  concrete  shall  have  a  strength  of  2  400  pounds  per  square  inch  at 

the  age  of  28  days  with  the  further  requirement  that  the  proportions,  unless 
specially  graded,  shall  be  not  leaner  than  one  bag  of  cement  to  5  cubic  feet 
X>i  fine  and  coarse  aggregates  measured  before  mixing  them. 

16.  The  relative  proportions  of  fine  to  coarse  aggregate  in  (b)  shall  be  approxi- 
mately one  part  of  fine  aggregate  to  two  parts  of  coarse,  but  the  exact  relation  shall 
be  varied  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  tests  and  with  the  exmaination  of  the 
concrete  as  it  is  being  mixed  to  see  that  the  mortar  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

17.  In  case  the  aggregates  are  specially  graded  so  as  to  obtain  an  exceptionally 
dense  mixture  and  the  above  requirements  for  strength  are  complied  with,  leaner 
mixtures  than  those  specified  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  concrete,  provided  the 
amount  of  total  aggregate  is  not  increased  more  than  25  per  cent,  above  the  maxi- 
mum proportions  specified. 

*  See  footnote  page  39. 

t  Proportions  z:i}:3  were  finally  adopted  for  Technology  auperstnicture  becaiise  these  proportions 
were  found  to  be  more  ecoDomical  and  a  strength  of  2  400  pounds  per  square  inch  was  required  at  the 
age  of  a8  days. 
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18.  Gbanolithic  Floor  Finish.  The  materials  and  proportions  for  granolithic 
floor  finish  shall  be  specified  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  after  investigationa  and 
tests. 

MIXING  AND  PLACING  CONCRETE 

19.  Stosage  and  Measurement  of  Aggregates.  Separate  storage  shall  be 
provided  for  the  cement  and  three  kinds  of  aggregates.  Methods  of  measurement 
of  the  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  shall  be  used  which  wiU  secure  separate 
and  uniform  measurements  of  each  material  including  the  water. 

20.  Machine  Mixing.  A  machine  mixer  of  a  ty^  which  insures  the  uniform 
proportioning  of  the  materials  throughout  the  mass  shall  be  used  for  mixing  the 
concrete.  The  mixing  shall  continue  for  a  minimum  time  of  at  least  f  minute  after 
all  the  ingredients  are  assembled  in  the  mixer. 

21.  Hand  Mixing.  When  it  is  necessary  to  mix  by  hand,  the  mixing  shall  be  on 
a  water-tight  platform  and  special  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  separately  and  to  turn  all  the  ingredients  together  at  least  four  times  and 
until  they  are  homogeneous  in  appearance  and  color. 

22.  Consistency.  The  materials  shall  be  mixed  wet  enough  to  produce  a  con- 
crete of  such  consistency  as  will  flow  sluggishly  into  the  forms  and  about  the  metal 
reinforcement  and  which  at  the  same  time  can  be  conveyed  from  the  mixer  to 
the  forms  without  separation  of  the  coarse  aggregate  from  the  mortar. 

23.  Re-teiifering.  Mortar  or  concrete  shall  not  be  re-mixed  with  water  after 
it  is  partly  set. 

24.  Placing  Concrete.  Concrete  after  the  completion  of  the  mixing  shall  be 
handled  rapidly  and  in  as  small  masses  as  b  practicable  from  the  place  of  mixing  to 
the  place  of  final  deposit.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  concrete  be  used  that  has 
partly  set  either  on  account  of  elapsed  time  or  on  account  Of  a  flash  set  cement.  If 
the  concrete  is  conveyed  by  inclined  chute  or  spout,  the  angle  of  slope  must  be 
27®  with  the  horizontal. 

25.  Concrete  should  be  deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  a  most  thorough 
compacting  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  working  with  a  straight  shovel  or  slicing  tool 
kept  moving  up  and  down  until  all  the  ingredients  have  settled  in  their  proper  places 
by  gravity,  and  the  surplus  water,  or  moisture,  has  been  forced  to  the  surface.  Exces- 
sive tamping  shall  be  avoided,  special  care  being  exercised  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  laitance.    All  laitance  shall  be  removed  before  placing  new  concrete. 

26.  Before  placing  concrete,  the  reinforcement  shall  be  accurately  placed  in 
accordance  with  the  plans,  and  adequate  means  provided  to  hold  it  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion, each  piece  or  member  being  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  positively  prevent  any  subse- 
quent displacement.  The  forms  shall  be  substantial  and  thoroughly  wetted  (except 
in  freezing  weather)  or  oiled.  The  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  concrete  shall  be  free 
from  shavings,  sticks  of  wood,  or  other  debris.  When  the  placing  of  concrete  is  sus- 
pended, any  necessary  grooves  for  joining  future  work  shall  be  made  before  the  con- 
crete has  had  time  to  set.  When  work  is  resumed,  concrete  previously  placed  shall 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  from  all  dirt  and  sami  or  laitance,  roughened,  drenched  with 
water  and  then  slushed  with  a  mortar  consisting  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and 
not  more  than  one  part  fine  aggregate.  For  water-tight  work  or  concrete  located  in 
such  a  position  that  cracks  are  especially  objectionable,  neat  cement  paste  instead 
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of  mortar  shall  be  used  for  slushing  the  old  surface.    Neat  cement  shall  be  used  at  all 
joints  in  floor  members  which  are  to  have  a  granolithic  finish. 

27.  The  faces'  of  concrete  exposed  to  premature  drying  shall  be  kept  wet  for  a 
period  of  at  least  7  days. 

28.  FREEZING  Weather.  Concrete  shall  not  be  mixed  or  deposited  at  or  near 
freezing  temperature  imless  special  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  mate- 
rials covered  with  ice-crystals  or  containing  frost,  and  to  provide  means  to  prevent 
the  concrete  from  freezing  after  being  placed  in  position  or  until  it  has  thoroughly 
hardened.  Special  care  shall  be  taken  to  see  that  the  coarse  aggregate  is  heated  to 
well  above  the  freezing  point. 

29.  Forms.  Forms  shall  be  substantial  and  unyielding  so  that  the  concrete  shall 
conform  to  the  designed  dimensions  and  contours;  and  they  shall  be  tight  to  prevent 
the  leakage  of  the  mortar.  The  concrete  shall  b&  carefully  inspected  and  its  hard- 
ness ascertained  before  removing  the  forms.  The  dead  and  the  construction  loads 
coming  upon  the  members  also  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  Forms  shall  not 
be  removed  from  floor  slabs  in  less  than  7  days.  Sides  of  beams  may  be  removed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  floor  slabs  provided  the  original  supports  under  beam  and 
girders  are  left  in  place.    Column  forms  shall  not  be  removed  in  less  than  4  days. 

Original  supports  for  all  beams  and  girders  must  remain  in  place  at  least  10  days. 
The  length  of  time  before  removal  shall  be  increased  when  the  temperature  runs  below 
40®  Fahr. 

JOINTS 

30.  Joints  in  columns  shall  be  made  at  a  level  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  girder 
or  the  bottom  of  the  colunm-head.  Joints  in  beams  and  girders  shall  be  located  mid- 
way between  supports,  except  that  where  a  beam  intercepts  a  girder  the  joint  in  the 
girder  shall  be  offset  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  beam.  Joints  in  the 
members  of  a  floor  system  shall  generally  be  made  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  span. 
Joints  in  columns  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  column,  and  in  girders, 
beams,  and  floor  slabs,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  their  surfaces. 

31.  Girders  shall  never  be  constructed  over  freshly  poured  columns  without  per- 
mitting a  period  of  at  least  ^  hours  to  elapse  to  allow  for  settlement  or  shrinkage  in 
the  columns.    No  joint  shall  be  allowed  between  slab  and  beam  or  girder. 

32.  Footings  shall  be  cast  to  their  full  depth  at  one  operation. 

SPLICING  REINFORCEMENT 

33.  Tension  reinforcement  shall  not  be  spliced  at  points  receiving  stress. 

34.  In  columns,  bars  larger  than  if  inch  in  diameter  not  subject  to  tension  shall 
be  properly  squared  and  butted  in  a  suitable  sleeve.  Smaller  bars  may  be  lapped  the 
distance  required  for  bond. 

35.  In  foundations,  bearing  plates  shall  be  provided  for  supporting  the  bars,  or  the 
bars  may  be  carr.ed  into  the  footing  a  sufficient  distance  to  transmit  the  stiess  of 
the  steel  to  the  concrete  through  bearing  and  bond.  In  no  case  shall  the  ends  of 
the  bars  merely  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  footing. 

36.  Temperature  Reinforcement.  Where  reinforcement  is  required  to  dis- 
tribute the  temperature  stresses  and  prevent  cracks  which  are  observable,  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  reinforcement  must  be  at  least  0.3  per  cent,  of  the  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  concrete. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

37.  Approval.  The  designs  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Consulting 
Engineer. 

38.  Notation.    The  following  notation  is  used  in  these  specifications: 

d  —  depth  of  beam  to.  center  of  steel. 
jd  =  arm  of  resisting  couple. 
h  —  breadth  of  beam  or  width  of  the  stem  in  T-beams. 

V  =  total  shear. 

V  »  shearing  unit  stress. 
u  »  unit  bond  stress. 

Z<7  =  sum  of  circumference  of  all  bars. 
w  «  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam. 
I    »  length  of  span  in  feet. 

30.  Loads.  The  dead  and  live  load  shall  be  added  together  in  computing  stresses. 
The  weight  of  reinforced  concrete  shall  be  taken  as  150  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The 
live  load  shall  include  all  loads  and  forces  which  are  variable.  If  heavy  concentra- 
tions are  likely  to  occur  On  floors,  provision  shall  be  made  for  them.  For  members 
carrying  cranes,  25  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  live  load  to  provide  for  the  effects 
of  vibration  and  impact.  Any  allowance  required  for  dynamic  effect  shall  be  taken 
into  account  by  adding  the  desired  amount  to  the  live  load.  *Crane  runwajrs 
shall  withstand  a  lateral  loading  of  two-tenths  of  the  lifting  capacity  of  the  crane 
equally  divided  between  the  four  wheels  of  the  crane. 

40.  Lengths  of  Beams  and  Coluuns.  The  span  length  for  beams  and  slabs 
shall  be  taken  as  the  distance  from  center  to  center  of  supports,  except  that  it  shall 
not  be  taken  to  exceed  the  clear  span  plus  the  depth  of  beam  or  slab.  Brackets  shall 
not  be  considered  as  reducing  the  length  of  span. 

41.  The  length  of  colunms  shall  be  taken  as  the  maximum  unsupported  length. 

42.  Footings.  The  area  of  the  footing  must  be  made  sufficient  to  distribute  the 
superimposed  load  on  the  foundation  or  on  the  piles  without  exceeding  the  allowable 
unit  pressures.  For  combined  footing,  the  shape  must  be  determined  so  that  the 
zesult£Hit  of  the  downward  load  will  coincide  with  the  resultant  of  the  upward  reaction. 
Areas  of  bases  of  footings  must  be  proportioned  to  give  uniform  unit  loading  through- 
out the  building. 

43.  Besides  investigation  or  bending  moment,  the  footings  must  be  specially  in- 
vestigated as  to  bond  stresses.  The  depth  and  the  amount  of  steel  must  be  made  so 
that  the  maximum  unit  bond  stress  (figured  according  to  formula  given  under  "Bond," 
where  V  is  the  total  shear  outside  of  the  column,  and  So,  the  circumference  of  all  bars 
used  in  calculation  of  tensile  stresses)  does  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress. 

44.  Independent  reinforced  concrete  colunm  footings  and  wall  footings  shall  be 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  maximum  bending  moments  are  in  the  planes 
of  the  faces  of  the  superimposed  column  or  wall.  For  independent  colunm  footings, 
reinforced  in  two  directions,  the  bending  moment  resisted  by  the  steel  in  one  band 
shall  be  considered  as  the  bending  moment  produced  by  the  upward  loads  on  a  trape- 
zoid formed  by  the  face  of  the  column,  edge  of  the  footing,  and  the  two  diagonal 
lines,  formed  by  connecting  the  comers  of  the  column  with  the  comers  of  the  footing. 
In  calculating  the  moment  for  footings  on  a  foundation  where  the  upward  pressure  is 
uniformly  distributed,  the  load  on  the  trapezoid  may  be  divided  into  load  on  the 

*  Omit  if  not  required. 
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rectangle  in  front  of  the  face  of  the  column,  the  moment  arm  for  which  equals  half 

of  the  projection,  and  the  load  on  the  two  remaining  triangles  for  which  the  center 

of  pressure  may  be  considered  as  located  at  a  point  0.6  of  the  width  of  the  projection 

from  the  column.    In  figuring  the  moment  of  resistance  for  wall  footings,  all  steel 

may  be  considered  as  effective.     For  rectangular  or  square  footings  with  two-way 

reinforcement,  the  resisting  moment  at  a  section  at  the  face  of  the  column  shall  be 

calculated  using  the  area  of  all  bars  placed  within  a  width  of  the  footing  equal  to  the 

width  of  the  column  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the  footing  plus  half  of  the  remaining 

distance  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  footing.    The  maximum  diagonal  tension  for 

independeiit  footings  shall  be  assumed  at  a  section  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  face 

of  the  column  equal  to  the  effective  depth,  J,  of  the  footing.    It  must  be  figured 

V 
according  to  the  ordinary  formula,  v  =  r— ,  where  b  is  the  circumference  of  a  figure 

bjd 

similar  to  and  concentric  with  the  column  section,  distant  from  the  column  face  a 
distance  equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  colunm,  and  V  is  the  upward  load  between 
this  circumference  and  the  edge  of  the  footing. 

45.  Combined  footings  must  be  considered  as  beams  supported  on  columns.  To 
insure  proper  distribution  of  the  pressure,  the  footing  must  be  reinforced  with  lateral 
distribution  bars.  For  combined  footings,  diagonal  shear  must  be  computed  as  for 
ordinary  beams. 

46.  Floor  Slabs.  Floor  slabs  shall  be  designed  and  reinforced  as  continuous 
over  the  supports.  Rectangular  slabs  may  be  reinforced  in  both  directions,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  load  being.determined  by  the  formula,  r  =  —  —  0.5,  in  which 

b 

r  =  proportion  of  load  carried  by  transverse  reinforcement, 

/  =  length,  and 

b  «  breadth  of  slab. 

If  the  length  of  the  slab  exceeds  1.5  times  its  width,  the  entire  load  shall  be  carried 
by  transverse  reinforcement.  The  total  amoimt  of  reinforcement  determined  by  this 
formula  may  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  by  gradually  increasing  the  rod  spacing  from  the 
third  point  to  the  edge  of  the  slab. 

47.  T-Beams.  If  adequate  bond  and  shear  resistance  between  slab  and  web  of 
beam  is  provided,  the  slab  may  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  beam,  but  its 
effective  width  shall  be  determined  by  the  following  rules: 

shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam. 
Its  overhanging  width  on  either  side  of  the  web  shall  not  exceed  four  times  the 
thickness  of  the  slab. 


(a)  It 

(b)  It 


48.  Moments  in  Continuous  Beams  and  Slabs.  Beams  continuous  over  one 
or  more  intermediate  supports  shall  be  designed  with  due  regard  to  the  positive  and 
negative  bending  moments. 

49.  The  following  bending  moments  shall  be  used  in  computation: 

(a)  For  floor  slabs,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  shall  be  taken 

at  —  for  both  live  and  dead  loads. 
12 

(b)  For  continuous  beams,  the  bending  moments  at  center  and  at  support  for 

interior  spans  shall  be  taken  at  — ,  and  for  end  spans  it  shall  be  taken  at 

—  for  center  and  for  adjoining  support  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 
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(c)  In  the  case  of  beams  and  slabs  continuous  for  two  supports  only,  the  bending 
moment  at  central  support  shall  be  taken  at  -j-,  and  near  the  middle  of 

span  at  — . 

*^  ID 

(d*)  For  beams  continuous  over  two  intermediate  supports  where  the  end  spans 
are  /  and  the  center  span  0.4/  to  0.5/,  the  bending  moments  shall  be  taken 
as  follows: 

Near  middle  of  end  spans,  — . 

12 

For  interior  supports, . 

In  middle  of  middle  span,  -f-  t"  ^^^d 5-,  the  design  being  such  as  will 

00  10 

satisfy  both  requirements,     (Note  that  /  is  the  length  of  the  end  span.) 
(e)  For  other  special  conditions  the  bending  moments  will  be  specified  by  the 
Consulting  Engineer. 

(0  Ends  of  continuous  beams  (unless  free  to  move)  shall  be  provided  with  at  least 
half  of  the  reinforcement  used  in  the  center  of  the  span.  No  reliance,  how- 
ever, shall  be  placed  on  the  fixity  of  the  beam  at  that  support,  and  it  shall 
not  be  considered  as  reducing  the  bending  moment  in  the  center. 

■ 

50.  In  designing  the  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement,  the  point  of  inflec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  distant  from  the  support  one-quarter  of  the  span,  and  the 
bending  moment  as  changing  according  to  a  straight  line  from  its  maximum  at  the 
edge  of  the  support  to  zero  at  the  point  of  inflection.  The  positive  bending  moment 
shall  be  considered  as  changing  according  to  a  parabola.  The  points  of  zero  moment 
shall  be  assumed  for  intermediate  spans  as  distant  0.2  of  the  span  from  the  edge  of 
each  support,  and,  for  the  end  span,  one  point  of  zero  moment  0.2  of  the  span  from  the 
middle  support  and  the  other  at  the  end  support.  ""For  middle  spans  of  beams  under 
(d)  the  negative  bending  moment  shall  be  considered  as  varjdng  according  to  a 
parabola  from  its  maximum  at  the  support  to  the  minimum  specified  for  the  center. 

51.  In  placing  the  reinforcement,  the  bending  moment  not  only  at  the  critical 
section  but  also  in  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  must  be  considered.  Bars  may  be 
bent  up  only  when  not  required  by  the  positive  bending  moment.  The  arrangement 
of  reinforcement  over  the  support  must  be  made  with  due  regard  to  bending  moments. 
The  bent  portions  of  the  bars  and  any  steel,  the  strength  of  which  is  not  developed 
by  bond,  must  not  be  counted  in  in  the  cross-section  of  the  effective  steel. 

52.  Reinforcement  for  negative  bending  moment  shall  be  provided  preferably  by 
bending  up  a  portion  of  the  positive  bending  moment  reinforcement  and  carrying  it 
a  sufficient  distance  over  the  support  to  develop  its  strength  by  bond  and  also  to 
serve  as  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement  in  the  adjoining  span.  If  the 
amount  of  steel  obtained  in  that  way  is  not  sufficient,  additional  short  bars  must  be 
introduced.  When  short  bars  are  used,  they  must  extend  both  ways  beyond  the 
support  fifty  diameters  for  plain  bars  and  forty  diameters  for  deformed  bars  unless 
a  greater  length  is  required  by  the  bending  moment. 

53.  In  T-beams,  the  compressive  stresses  at  the  support  must  not  exceed  the 
stresses  recommended  in  Section  77  on  "Stresses.''    The  reinforcing  steel  placed  in 

*  Omit  if  not  required 
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the  compressive  part  of  the  beam,  when  properly  developed  by  bond  and  bearing, 
may  be  assumed  to  carry  its  proportion  of  stress.  In  such  cases,  computations  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  formulas  for  beams  with  steel  in  top  and 
bottom. 

54.  In  girders  running  parallel  to  the  main  reinforcement  of  slabs,  cross  reinforce- 
ment consisting  of  three-eighths-inch  or  half-inch  bars,  spaced  not  over  12  inches 
apart,  shall  be  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  slabs  over  girders.  The  bars  must 
extend  on  each  side  of  the  girder  at  least  fifty  diameters  for  plain  bars  and  forty 
diameters  for  deformed  bars  to  develop  their  strength  by  bond. 

V 

55.  Bond.    Bond  stress  shall  be  computed  by  the  formula,  u  «  •: — .    In  this 

jdZo 

formula,  "Xo"  refers  only  to  the  horizontal  bars  of  the  tension  reinforcement  at  the 
section. 

56.  In  footings  and  in  short  heavily  loaded  beams,  special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  bond  stresses.  The  diameter  of  bar  and  the  depth  of  concrete  must  be  selected 
to  conform  to  bond  requirements. 

57.  In  restrained  and  cantilever  beams  the  bars  must  be  anchored  in  the  support 
sufficiently  to  develop  the  full  tensile  stress  that  exists  at  the  point  of  support  in  the 
reinforcing  bars.  The  anchoring  by  extending  the  bars  a  proper  length  in  the  con- 
crete of  the  support  is  to  be  preferred.  Whenever  this  is  not  feasible,  anchorage  may 
be  obtained  by  a  suitable  Consid^re  hook,  or  a  hook  consisting  of  a  turn  through  180 
degrees. 

58.  Spacing  of  Bars.  Parallel  bars  shall  be  spaced  not  less  than  two  and  one-half 
diameters  apart  measured  from  center  to  center,  and  never  less  than  one  inch  in  the 
dear.  The  distance  from  the  side  of  a  beam  to  the  center  of  the  nearest  bar  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  diameters  and  never  less  than  li  inches  in  the  clear.  The  clear 
spacing  between  two  layers  of  bars  shall  not  be  less  than  }  inch. 

59.  In  computations  for  bending  moment  where  two  or  more  layers  of  bars  are 
used,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  distance  of  each  layer  from  the  neutral 
axis. 

60.  Diagonal  Tension.    Vertical  or  horizontal  shearing  stresses  computed  by 

V 
the  formula,  v  =  777,  shall  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension. 

61.  If  the  diagonal  tension  exceeds  the  allowable  unit  stress  specified  in  paragraph 
77  on  "Stresses,"  web  reinforcement  must  be  used. 

62.  Web  reinforcement  may  consist  of  stirrups  (vertical  or  inclined)  or  of  a  com- 
bination of  stirrups  and  bent-up  bars.  In  simply  supported  beams,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  horizontal  steel  must  be  bent  up. 

63.  Members  of  web  reinforcement  must  be  connected  with,  looped  over,  or 
wrapped  around  the  longitudinal  tension  reinforcing  bars.  The  tension  bars  for  the 
portion  of  beam  under  positive  bending  moment  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam  and  for 
the  portion  under  negative  bending  moment,  at  the  top  of  the  beam.  To  develop  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  web  reinforcement,  it  must  be  anchored  in  the  compressive 
portion  of  the  beam. 

64.  The  longitudinal  distance  between  stirrups,  or  between  points  of  bending  of 
idjacent  bent-up  bars,  shall  not  exceed  f  the  depth  of  the  beam.  Long  and  impor- 
tant beams  must  have  stirrups  throughout  their  whole  length  even  if  not  required  by 
diagonal  tension. 
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65.  FiREFROOFiNG  OF  BEAMS  AND  GIRDERS.  All  Steel  in  beams  and  girders  must 
be  protected  by  a  1}  inch  thickness  of  concrete  below  the  lower  surface  of  steel.  In 
slabs  the  protective  covering  must  be  f  inch  in  thickness. 

COLUMNS 

66.  Unsupported  Length.  For  colunuis  where  the  dead  plus  the  live  lead  pro- 
dupes  the  full  working  stresses,  as  given  in  paragraphs  which  follow,  the  ratio  of 
unsupported  length  to  least  width  shall  be  limited  to  15.  If  the  working  stresses  in 
the  column  are  limited  to  four-fifths  of  the  specified  working  stresses,  this  ratio  may 
be  increased  to  20.  For  intermediate  ratios  of  unsupported  length  to  least  width,  the 
stresses  may  be  assumed  as  varying  according  to  a  straight  line. 

67.  Effective  Area.  In  colimms  reinforced  with  vertical  bars  and  requiring 
spedal  fire-proofing,  at  least  one  inch  on  all  sides,  irrespective  of  the  location  of  the 
steel  bars,  shall  be  considered  as  protective  covering  for  the  column  and  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  area  which  is  figured  in  taking  stress. 

68.  The  effective  area  to  use  in  computations  of  hooped  columns,  or  of  columns 
containing  structural  steel,  shall  be  considered  as  that  within  the  hooping  or  within 
the  limits  of  the  structural  steel. 

69.  Straight  Bars  as  Reinforcement.  Vertical  reinforcement  in  the  form  of 
straight  bars  shall  be  assumed  to  carry  its  proportion  of  the  compressive  stress  based 
on  the  ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
concrete.  The  longitudinal  reinforcement  shall  be  straight  and  have  sufficient  lateral 
support  to  be  securely  held  in  place  until  the  concrete  is  set.  The  sectional  area  of 
longitudinal  reinforcement  shall  be  not  less  than  i  per  cent  and  not  more  than  4 
per  cent,  of  the  effective  cross-section  of  the  column. 

70.  Hoofed  Columns.  When  hooping  is  used,  the  total  amount  of  such  reinforce- 
ment shall  be  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  column  enclosed  by  the 
hooping.  The  clear  spacing  of  such  hooping  shall  be  not  greater  than  one-sixth  the 
diameter  of  the  enclosed  column  nor,  preferably,  more  than  one-tenth  the  diameter, 
and  in  no  case  more  than  2}  inches.  Hooping  is  to  be  circular  or  elliptical,  and  the 
ends  of  the  bands  must  be  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  their  full  strength. 
Adequate  means  must  be  provided  to  hold  the  bands  or  hoops  in  place  so  as  to 
form  a  column,  the  core  of  which  shall  be  straight  and  well  centered. 

71.  Structural  Shapes.  Concrete  columns  with  structural  shapes,  the  area  of 
which  does  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  effective  cross-section  of  the  concrete,  may 
be  designed  as  reinforced  concrete  columns  provided  the  shapes  are  latticed  or  tied 
by  steel  plates. 

72.  Concrete  columns  with  structural  steel  shapes  built  like  steel  columns,  where 
the  percentage  of  steel  exceeds  4  per  cent,  of  the  effective  area  of  the  concrete,  shaU 
be  considered  as  equivalent  in  strength  to  that  of  the  plain  steel  column*  plus  the 
strength  of  the  concrete  core.  The  type  of  the  structural  column  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Consulting  Engineer. 

73.  Bending  Stresses  in  Columns.  Stresses  due  to  eccentric  loads  and  lateral 
forces  must  be  provided  for  by  increasing  the  section  until  the  maximum  stress  does 
not  exceed  the  values  specified  under  the  heading  of  "Stresses."  If  in  any  case  tension 
is  possible  in  the  longitudinal  bars,  adequate  connection  between  the  ends  of  the 

*  See  page  s^A- 
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bars  must  be  provided  to  take  this  tension,  and  joints  must  be  arranged  at  points  of 
low  tension. 

74.  Wall  Columns.  Wall  columns  shall  be  designed  to  resist  the  actual  bending 
moment  transmitted  from  the  beams  as  determined  by  the  method  of  least  work. 

.  The  reinforcing  steel  in  the  roof  columns  shall  be  stopped  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
roof  beams  so  as  to  leave  a  free  support,  or  else  the  column  shaU  be  designed  for  a 

moment  of  not  less  than  —  in  which  I  is  the  span  of  the  beam. 

20 

WORKING  STRESSES 

75.  The  following  working  stresses  shall  be  used  for  static  loads.  Proper  allowances 
for  vibration  and  impact  shall  be  added  to  live  loads  where  necessary  to  produce  an 
equivalent  static  load  before  applying  the  unit  stresses  in  proportioning  parts. 

76.  The  stresses  in  the  concrete  are  based  on  a  quality  of  concrete  having  an  ulti- 
mate strength  of  2  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  shown  by  tests  of  cylinders  having 
a  diameter  not  less  than  4  times  the  size  of  the  largest  stone,  nor  less  than  4  inches, 
and  a  length  double  their  diameter.  If  shorter  specimens  are  used  in  tests,  correc- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  proper  ratio.  The  consistency  of  the  concrete  for  the  test 
specimens  shall  be  such  that  when  placed  in  a  cylinder  at  least  3  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  then  inmiediately  removed,  it  will  just  begin  to  lose  its  shape.  Specimens 
shall  be  stored  in  moist  sand  until  ready  to  cap  with  neat  cement  24  hours  before  test- 
ing. In  case  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  concrete  than  this  is  used  in  certain  parts  of  the 
structure,  the  working  stresses  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  like  ratio,  provided, 
however,  that  for  a  concrete  whose  strength  at  28  days  is  greater  than  2200  pounds 
and  less  than  2900  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  shall  be 
taken  at  12  instead  of  at  15. 

77.  Allowable  working  stresses  for  2  000  poimd  concrete  shall  be  taken  as  follows: 
Bearing.    When  compression  is  applied  to  a  surface  of  concrete  at  least  twice  the 

loaded  area,  a  compressive  stress  of  650  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Direct  Compression.  For  columns  with  longitudinal  reinforcement  only  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  and  more  than  4  per  cent.,  450  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  effective  area  of  the  concrete. 

For  columns  reinforced  with  not  less  them  i  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  4  per  cent, 
of  longitudinal  bars,  and  with  bands,  hoops,  or  spirals,  as  specified  above,  a  stress  of 
700  pounds  per  square  inch,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  unsupported  length  of  the 
column  to  the  diameter  of  the  hooped  core  is  not  more  than  10. 

For  the  core  of  the  structural  steel  colimin,  350  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  computing  the  strength  of  the  columns  with  longitudinal  reinforcement,  the 
longitudinal  steel  bars  shall  be  figured  as  carrying  their  proportion  of  the  load. 

Compression  in  Extreme  Fiber.  For  extreme  fiber  stress  in  beams,  girders,  and 
slabs,  a  stress  of  650  pounds  per  square  inch.  Adjacent  to  the  supports  of  continuous 
members,  stresses  15  per  cent,  higher  may  be  used. 

Shear  and  Diagonal  Tension.  In  calculations  on  beams,  the  maximum  shearing 
stress  in  a  section  shall  be  used  as  the  means  of  measuring  diagonal  tension  stress, 
and  the  following  allowable  values  for  the  maximum  vertical  shearing  stress  are 
recommended: 
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(a)  For  beams  with  horizontal  bars  only  and  without  web  reinforcement,  calcu- 

lated by  the  formula  given  in  Section  60,  40  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(b)  For  beams  thoroughly  reinforced  with  web  reinforcement,  the  value  of  the 

shearing  stress  being  calculated  according  to  the  formula  in  Section  60, 
120  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  web  reinforcement  shall  be  proportioned 
to  resist  two-thirds  of  the  shearing  stresses,  as  computed  by  the  formula 
in  Section  60. 

(c)  For  punching  shear.  120  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Bond.  Bond  stress  between  concrete  and  plain  reinforcing  bars,  80  pounds  per 
square  inch;  drawn  wire,  40  pounds  per  square  inch;  deformed  bars  of  mercantile  types 
of  design,  60  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Reinforcement.  Tensile  or  compressive  strength  for  steel  bars  used  as  rein- 
forcement, 16  000  pounds  per  square  inch.* 

Modulus  or  Elasticity.  The  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  concrete  shall  be  taken  as  15,  except  in  cases  where  the  strength  of  the 
concrete,  as  determined  by  the  strength  of  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches 
long  at  the  age  of  28  days,  exceeds  2200  pounds  per  square  inch  and  is  less  than  2900 
pounds,  when  it  shall  be  taken  as  12. 

*  At  Technology,  as  a  result  of  tesU,  twisted  steel  was  adopted  using  a  working  stress  in  tension  o( 
f  8  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENTS. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  limes  and  cements  may  be  classified  as 

Portland  cement. 

Natural  cement. 

Puzzolan  cement. 

Hydraulic  lime. 

Common  lime. 
Typical,  analyses  of  each  of  these  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
The  composition  of  Natural  cement,  even  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand,  is  so  extremely  variable  that  their  analyses  cannot  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  locality. 


Typical  Analyses  of  Cements. 


PORTLAND 
CEIfENT 

NATURAL  CEMENT 

COMMON  LIM1 

Lehigh  Vallev» 
(mixed  rock) 

Western^ 
(marl  and  clay) 

AMER 

% 

SI 

ICAN 

engl'h 

1RE.NCH 

c 
e 

Hydraulic  Lime 
(Le  Tiel)« 

0 

Western 
Louisville* 

1 

1 

s 
0 

Silica  Si  O2 

21.31 

21-93 

18.38 

20.42 

25-48 

22.60 

26.5 

28.95 

21.70 

1.03 

X.X3 

Alumina  AI2  Og 

6.89 

S.98 

[15.20- 

4-76 

10.30 

8.90 

2-5 

11.40 

3.19 

> 

'   X.27 

c.6t 

Iron  Oxide  Feg  O3 

aS3 

a-3S 

/ 

340 

7.44 

5.30 

J -5 

0.54 

0.66 

» 

Calcium  Oxide  Ca  O 

62.89 

62.92 

35.84 

46.64 

44-54 

52.69 

63.0 

50.29 

60.70 

97.02 

58.51 

Magnesian  Oxide  Mg  O 

2.64 

1. 10 

14.02 

12.00 

2.92 

1.15 

1.0 

2.96 

0.85 

0.68 

39-6il 

Sulphuric  Acid  S  O3 

1-34 

1-54 

0.93 

2-57 

2.61 

3»S 

0.5 

1-37 

0.60 

Loas  on  Ignition 

1-39 

2.91 

3-73 

6.75 

3-68 

6.11 

5.0 

3-39 

12.20 

Other  constituents 

0.7s 

11.46 

3-74 

T.46 

0.30 

o.xo 

^W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  190a,  Vol.  XXI. 

'W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Journal  .American  Chemical  Society,  1903,  25,  1180. 

"Clifford  Richardson,  Brickhuildcr.  1897,  p.  229. 

^Stanger  &  Blount,  Mineral  Industry.  Vol.  V.  p.  69. 

*Canalot,  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  174. 

•Le  Chatelier.  Annales  des  Mines.  September  and  October,  1893,  p.  36. 

^Report  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  on  Steel  Portland  Cement,  1900,  p.  5a. 

*Candlot,  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  24. 

•Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co. 

*<'Western  Lime  and  Cement  Co. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  defined  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  formerly  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  as  follows:  "By  the  term  Portland  cement  is 
to  be  understood  the  material  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker 
produced  by  burning  to  semi-fusion  an  intimate  artificial  mixture  of 
finely  ground  calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  this  mixture  con- 
sisting approximately  of  3  parts  of  lime  carbonate  to  i  part  of  silica, 
alumina  and  iron  oxide." 

The  definition  is  often  further  limited  by  specifying  that  the  finished 
product  must  contain  at  least  1.7  times  as  much  lime,  by  weight,  as  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide  together. 

The  only  surely  distinguishing  test  of  Portland  cement  is  its  chemical 
analysis  and  its  specific  gravity. 

Portland  cement  should  always  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction and  in  any  construction  liable  to  shocks  or  vibration  or  stresses 
other  than  direct  compression. 

White  Portland  Cement  is  manufactured  for  surface  finish  and 
ornamental  work.  It  contains  relatively  high  alumina,  with  only  i 
per  cent  or  less  of  iron  oxide. 

Iron  Portland  Cement  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  its  use  in 
sea  and  alkaline  waters.  It  contains  relatively  high  iron,  with  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  alumina.  It  is  slow  setting,  with  high  tensile 
strength  in  long  time  tests. 

The  term  Natural  Portland  Cement  arose  from  the  discovery  in 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  as  early  as  1846,  of  a  natural  rock  of  suitable 
composition  for  Portland  cement.  A  similar  discovery  in  Pennsylvania 
gave  rise  to  the  same  term  in  America,  but  the  manufacturers  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  cement  rock  a  small  percentage  of 
purer  limestone.  Since  the  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cement, 
as  defined  above,  is  substantially  uniform  regardless  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  made,  in  the  United  States  the  terms  "natural"  and 
"artificial"  are  meaningless. 

In  France,  cements  intermediate  between  Roman  and  Portland  are 
called  "natural  Portlands."* 

Sand  Cement.  Sand  or  silica  cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
Portland  cement  and  mineral  matter,  ground  together  very  finely  in  a 
tube  mill  or  other  suitable  machine.  Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Serv'icet  indicate  that  the  action  of  this  matter  on  the  cement  when 

fjCandlot's  Ciments  ct  Chaux  Hydrauliqucs,  1898,  p.  164. 

t  Rapier  R.  Coghlan,  Engineering  A'eu'i,  June  ig,  1913.  P-  1270,  and  L.  E.  Sale,  Engineering  Con- 
tracting, December  3,  T013.  p-  623. 
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mixed  with  water  is  chemical,  and  to  produce  a  satisfactory  sand,  a 
rock,  such  as  sandstone  or  certain  igneous  rocks,  which  contains  solu- 
ble or  colloidal  silica,  must  be  employed.  Silica  in  this  form  appears 
to  act  as  a  weak  acid  so  as  to  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  the 
hydrated  lime  set  free  from  the  Portland  cement  when  mixed  with  water. 
The  proportion  of  sand  that  the  Portland  cement  will  carry  depends 
on  the  amoimt  of  colloidal  silica  in  the  rock  to  be  used.  Usually  the 
proportions  are  equal  parts. 

The  production  of  sand  cement  is  economical  only  in  regions  where 
the  cost  of  Portland  cement  is  very  high  because  of  long  transportation. 
The  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  has  used  it  on  large  dams  throughout  the 
West  at  a  cost  about  two-thirds  that  of  Portland  cement,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  building  a  mill  at  each  job. 

The  properties  of  sand  cement  are  satisfactory.  It  sets  slower  but 
its  strength  at  all  ages  is  as  high  or  higher  than  Portland.  It  is,  more- 
over, less  liable  to  injury  from  the  action  of  the  alkaUes  that  are  abundant 
in  the  western  soils  and  waters. 

Tufa  Cement.  A  cement  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  sand 
and  puzzolan  cement  (see  p.  44)  is  the  tufa  cement  employed  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  and  other  work  in  California.  Tufa  cement  as 
there  used  is  a  mechanical  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  conmiercial  Port- 
land cement  and  tufa  rock  formed  from  volcanic  puzzolanic  powder 
which  occurs  in  stratified  beds  100  feet  or  more  in  thickness  along  the 
line  of  the  Aqueduct.  The  table  below  shows  typical  chemical 
analyses  of  Monolith    tufa  cement   (Monolith  Portland  and  ground 


Typical  Analyses  of  Portland  Cement ^  Tufa  Cement,  and  Tufa  Rock 


Constituents. 


Silica  SiO 

Iron  Oxide  Fe203 . . . 

Alumina  AljOi 

Lime  CaO 

Magnesia  MgO 

Sulphuric  Acid  SO3. 

Loss 

Other  constituents. . 


Portland 
Cement. 


■Ml 


21.31 

2.53 
6.89 

62.89 

2.64 

1.34 

1-39 
0.7s 


o 

a 
o 


25.02 
2.72 

5-58 
62.70 

1.76 

1. 14 


Tufa 
Cement. 


"3  «« 


8.52 


Tufa  and  Similar  Rocks. 


0  3^ 

oH« 


69.46 
2.52 

111-37 
1.80 

2.95 

0.43 
6.28 


d 
5HP«J 


51.98 

2.90 

15.86 

9-57 
5.61 


.238 


3    . 


45.68 

30.09 

11-95 
3- 76 
0.56 
6.30 


a 


O 


•  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  1902,  Vol.  XXI. 

t  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Transaction  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXVI,  19x3.  P-  5*6. 
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tufa),  a  Lehigh  Valley  Portland  cement,  Monolith  Portland  cement, 
and  several  puzzolanic  materials. 

The  tufa  cement  mortar  as  tested  by  the  Los  Angeles  engineers* 
showed  higher  tensile  strength  after  ten  days  than  straight  Portland 
cement  mortar,  while  the  leaner  the  mortar  the  greater  the  ratio.  The 
growth  in  strength,  as  shown  by  five  year  tests,  is  steady.  In  compres- 
sion, 1:2:4  tufa  cement  concrete  averaged  about  20  per  cent,  weaker 
than  1:2:4  Portland  cement  concrete  at  ages  up  to  3  months,  while 
1:3:6  mixes  were  of  substantially  equal  strength.  The  slow-harden- 
ing property  of  tufa  cement  requires  the  forms  to  be  left  in  place  longer 
than  is  ordinarily  the  practice.  Special  care  also  is  necessary  in  pro- 
tecting the  concrete  from  low  temperatures  and  from  drying  out  and 
cracking. 

NATURAL  CEMENT 

Natural  cement  is  *'made  by  calcining  natural  rock  at  a  heat  below 
incipient  fusion,  and  grinding  the  product  to  powder."  f  Natural  cement 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  clay  than  hydraulic  lime,  and  is  consequently 
more  strongly  hydraulic.  Its  composition  is  extremely  variable  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  rock  used  in  manufacture. 

Natural  cements  in  the  United  States  in  numerous  instances  bear  the 

names  of  the  localities  where  first  manufactured.     For  example,  Rosendale 

cement,  a  term  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England  more  frequently 

than  Natural  cement,  was  originally  manufactured  in  Rosendale,  Ulster 

County,    N.    Y.      Louisville    cement  first  came  from   Louisville,    Ky. 

The  James  River,  Milwaukee,    Utica,  and    Akron    are    other    Natural 

cements  named  for  localities. 
In  England  the  best  known  Natural  cement  is  called  Roman  cement. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  term  Parker's  Cement,  so  called  from  the  name 

of  the  discoverer  in  England. 

Natural  cement  may  be  substituted  for  Portland  in  concrete,  if 
economy  demands  it,  for  dry  unexposed  work  where  the  load  in  com- 
pression can  never  exceed,  say,  75  pounds  per  square  inch  (5  tons  per 
square  foot)  and  will  not  be  imposed  until  three  months  after  placing. 

In  mortar  Natural  cement  is  adapted  for  ordinary  brickwork  not  sub- 
jected to  high  water  pressure  or  to  contact  with  water  until,  say,  one 
month  after  laying,  and  for  ordinary  stone  masonry  where  the  chief 
requisite  is  weight  and  mass. 

Natural  cement  concrete  or  mortar  should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze, 

*  See  paper  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXVI, 
19x3.  p.  520.  I 

t  Professional  Papers,  No.  28,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  p.  33. 
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should  never  be  laid    under  water,  in  exposed  situations,  in  columns, 
beams,  floors  or  building  walls,  or  in  marine  construction. 

LE    OHATEUER'S    OLASSIFIOATION    Ot    NATURAL    OEMENTS 

In  France  there  are  several  classes  of  Natural  cement.  Mr.  H.  Le 
Chatelier*  classifies  Natural  cements  as  those  obtained  **by  the  heating  of 
limestone  less  rich  in  lime  than  the  limestone  for  hydraulic  lime.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  f 

"  Quick-setting  cements,  such  as  Vassy    and  Roman     (Ciments    k 

prise  rapide,  Vassy,  romain); 
"  Slow-setting  cements  (Ciments  k  prise  demi-lente) ; 
"  Grappiers  cement  (Ciments  de  grappiers). 

PUZZOLAN  OR  SLAG  CEMENT 

Puzzolan  cement  is  the  product  resulting  from  mixing  and  grinding 
together  in  definite  proportions  slaked  lime  and  granulated  blast 
furnace  slag  or  natural  puzzolanic  matter  (such  as  puzzolan,  santorin 
earth,  or  trass  obtained  from  volcanic  tufa).  The  ancient  Roman 
cements  belonged  to  the  class  of  Puzzolans. 

Blast  furnace  slag  is  essentially  an  artificial  puzzolana,  formed  by  the 
combustion  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  Puzzolan  or  slag  cements,  formerly 
made  in  the  United  States,  are  ground  mixtures  of  granulated  blast 
furnace  slag,  of  special  composition,  and  slaked  lime.  The  cement  is  of 
light  lilac  color,  of  low  specific  gravity  (2.6  to  2.8),  very  finely  ground, 
and  characterized  by  an  intense  bluish  green  color  in  a  fresh  fracture 
after  long  submersion  in  water.  Puzzolan  cements  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  true  Portlands  made  from  blast   furnace  slag  and  lime. 

Puzzolan  or  slag  cements  have  been  limited  to  certain  possible  uses 
by  the  engineer  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Armyt  as  follows: 

Puzzolan  cement  never  becomes  extremely  hard  like  Portland,  bui 
Puzzolan  mortars  and  concretes  are  tougher  or  less  brittle  than  Portland. 

The  cement  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  sea  water,  §  and  generally  in  all 
positions  where  constantly  exposed  to  moisture,  such  as  in  foundations  of 
buildings,  sewers,  and  drains,  and  underground  works  generally,  and  in  the 
interior  of  heavy  masses  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

It  is  unfit  for  use  when  subjected  to  mechanical  wear,  attrition,  or 
blows.  It  should  never  be  used  where  it  may  be  exposed  for  long  periods 
to  dry  air,  even  after  it  has  well  set.  It  will  turn  white  and  disintegrate, 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphides  at  the  surface  under  such  exposure, 

*Proc6d£s  d'Easai  des  Mat^riaux  Hydrauliques,  Annates  des  Mines,  iSgj. 

t  For  description  of  these  classes  see  and  edition  "  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced"  pp.  49  and  so. 

%  Professional  Papers  No.  28 

S  See  Chapter  XV,  by  R.  Feret. 
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Puzzolanic  material  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Gennany, 
and  Mr.  R.  Feret,  of  France  (see  Chapter  XV),  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  Portland  cement  designed  for  use  in  sea  water. 

HTDBAULIC  LIME 

The  hydraulic  properties  of  a  lime — its  ability  to  harden  under  water — 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  clay,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  siUca  in  the 
clay.  Hydraulic  lime,  although  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
is  still  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  cement. 
The  celebrated  lime-of-Teil  of  France  is  a  hydraulic  lime.  Beton- 
Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with  cement  and  sand.  Hydraulic 
lime  is  made  up  artificially  in  localities  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  as  in 
the  British  dependencies,  by  grinding  together  balls  of  clay  and  lime 
hydrated  for  the  purpose.  A  large  dam*  was  built  in  1914  in  Mexico, 
of  one-man  stone  laid  in  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  made  up  on  the  job. 
It  set  very  slowly,  but  eventually  became  extremely  hard.  Regular 
tests  were  carried  on  during  construction. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  states f  diat  "theoretically  the  proper  composition 
for  a  hydraulic  limestone  should  be  calcium  carbonate  86.8%,  silica  13.2%. 
The  hydrauUc  limestones  in  actual  use,  however,  usually  carry  a  much 
higher  silica  percentage,  reaching  at  times  to  25%;  while  alumina  and  iron 
are  commonly  present  in  quantities  which  may  be  as  high  as  6%.  The 
lime  content  of  the  limestones  commonly  used  varies  from  55%  to  65%." 

Although  the  chemical  composition  of  hydraulic  lime  is  similar  to  Port- 
land cement,  its  specific  gravity  is  much  lower,  lying  between  2.5  and  2. 8. J 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  the  limestone  of  the  required  com- 
position is  burned,  generally  in  continuous  kilns,  and  then  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  slake  the  free  lime  produced  so  as  to  form  a  powder  without 
crushing. 

COMMON  UME 

Conunon  lime  is  not  suitable  for  a  principal  ingredient  in  concrete. 
It  will  not  set  in  contact  with  water,  sustain  heavy  loads,  or  resist  wear. 

The  use  of  lime  mortar,  in  the  building  laws  of  some  cities,  is  limited 
to  chimney  construction  in  frame  buildings,  while  other  cities  permit  its 
use  in  walls  of  all  except  fireproof  buildings.  The  stresses  on  brick  laid 
in  lime  mortar  should  be  limited  to  7  tons  per  square  foot. 

•Authority  of  William  B.  PuUer. 

t  American'Geologist,  March,  1902,  p.  152. 

t  Candlot's  Ciments  ct  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  26. 
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Lime  and  Natural  cement  mortar  is  suitable  for  ordinary  building 
brickwork,  for  light  rubble  foundations  and  for  building  walls. 

Lime  and  Portland  cement  mortar  is  adapted  for  the  same  purposes 
as  mortars  of  lime  and  Natural  cement,  but  is  of  superior  quality  and 
strength. 

The  commercial  lime  of  the  United  States  is  "quicklime,"  which  is 
chiefly  calcium  oxide  (CaO). 

Lime  is  now  manufactured  oy  a  continuous  process.  Limestone  of  a 
rather  soft  texture,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  iron  and 
alumina,  is  charged  into  the  top  of  a  kiln  which  may  be,  say,  40  ft.  high 
by  10  ft.  m  diameter.  The  fuel  is  introduced  into  combustion  chambers 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  the  finished  product  is  drawn  out  from  time 
to  time  through  another  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  tempera- 
ture of  calcination  may  range  from  1400°  Fahr.  (760^  Cent.)  to,  at  times, 
2,000®  Fahr.  (1,090°  Cent.)  The  product  (see  analysis,  p.  40),  in  ordi- 
nary lime  of  the  best  quality,  is  nearly  pure  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  Upon 
the  addition  of  water  the  lime  slakes,  forming  calcium  hydrate  (CaHjO,), 
and,  with  the  continued  addition  of  water,  increases  in  bulk  to  twice 
to  three  times  the  original  loose  and  dry  volume  of  the  lump  lime 
as  measured  in  the  cask.  In  this  plastic  condition  it  is  termed  by 
plasterers  "putty"  or  "paste." 

The  setting  of  lime  mortar  is  the  result  of  three  distinct  processes 
which,  however,  may  all  go  on  more  or  less  simultaneously.  First,  it 
dries  out  and  becomes  firm.  Second,  during  this  operation,  the  calcic 
hydrate,  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water  of  which  the  mortar  is  made, 
crystallizes  and  binds  the  mass  together.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  831 
parts  of  water  at  78*^  Fahr;  in  759  parts  at  32°  and  in  1136  parts  at  140°. 
Third,  as  the  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  mortar  is  reduced  and  reaches  five 
per  cent.,  carbonic  acid  begins  to  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  mortar  contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  this  absorption  does  not  go 
on.  While  the  mortar  contains  as  much  as  0.7  per  cent,  the  absorption 
continues.  The  resulting  carbonate  probably  unites  with  the  hydrate  of 
lime  to  form  a  sub-carbonate,  which  causes  the  mortar  to  attain  a  harder 
set,  and  this  may  finally  be  converted  to  carbonate.  The  mere  drying 
out  of  mortar,  our  tests  have  shown,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  masonry,  while  the  further  hardening  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary bond.* 

Magnesian  Limes  evolve  less  heat  when  slaking,  expand  less,  and  set 
more  rapidly  than  pure  Hme.     A  typical  analysis  is  given  on  page  40. 

'The  authors :a,re  indebted  to  Mr.  Clififord  Richardson  for  this  paiaffBptL  " 
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Hydrated  Lime  is  the  powdered  product  formed  by  slaking  quick 
lime  with  the  requisite  amount  of  water.  The  material  as  it  comes  into 
commerce  is  a  very  finely  divided  white  powder,  and  if  properly  pre- 
pared contains  no  unhydrated  particles  of  lime.  For  this  reason  it  is 
preferable  to  common  lime  paste  or  putty  for  use  with  Portland  cement, 
because  if  properly  manufactured  it  is  more  thoroughly  slaked  and  is 
easily  handled  and  measured.* 

*  See  S.  Y.  Brigham  in  Bt^neering  News^  Aug.  27, 1903,  p.  177,  and  Charles  Warner  in  Rock  Products, 
Feb.  1004,  p.  a6. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CHEMISTRY  OF  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS* 

By  Spencer  B.  Newberry 

INTRODUCTION 

Hydraulic  cements  are  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  lime,  silica, 
and  alumina,  which  have  the  property,  when  mixed  with  water  to  a 
paste,  of  hardening  to  a  stone-like  mass.  They  may  be  classified  as 
follows: 

1.  Portland  cement,  made  by  calcining  at  high  heat  an  artificial 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  clay,  shale  or  slag,  in  certain  exact 
proportions,  and  grinding  the  resulting  clinker  to  powder. 

2.  Natural  cement,  made  by  burning  at  low  heat  limestone  contain- 
ing excess  of  clay  and  usually  much  magnesia,  and  grinding  the  product. 

3.  Qydraulic  lime,  obtained  by  burning  limestone  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  clay,  slaking  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  sifting  the 
product. 

4.  Piuzolan  or  slaff  cement,  made  by  mixing  and  grinding  slaked  lime 
with  certain  kinds  of  volcanic  scoria  or  blast-furnace  slag. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Portland  cement,  Natural  cement  and  hy- 
draulic lime  are  all  made  by  calcining  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  lime 
with  argillaceous  material  such  as  clay,  shale  or  slag,  the  differences 
being  in  the  proportions  and  temperatures  of  burning.  It  is  well  known 
that  pure  lime,  while  it  hardens  slowly  in  air,  remains  soft  if  kept  con- 
stantly wet.  Smeaton,  the  engineer  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  in 
1756,  experimented  with  various  kinds  of  lime,  and  discovered  that 
only  those  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay  would  harden 
under  water.  He  was  thus  the  first  to  show  the  important  part  played 
by  the  insoluble  constituents  of  impure  limestone  in  conferring  hydraulic 
properties  on  the  lime  burned  from  such  stone. 

Limestones  containing  varying  proportions  of  argillaceous  matter  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  found  that  if  the  clay  substance  con- 
tained is  only  10  or  12  per  cent.,  the  product  wUl  heat  and  slake  on 
sprinkling  with  water,  and  a  hydraulic  lime  will  result.    On  the  other 

*  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Newberry  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  especially  prepared  by 
him  for  this  Treatise. 
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hand,  if  the  clay  substance  is  30  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the  stone  is  burned 
at  high  heat,  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  having  no  hydraulic  properties;  but  if 
burned  at  low  heat,  just  suflScient  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide,  a 
soft  product  is  obtained  which  does  not  heat  or  slake  with  water.  On 
grinding  this  to  powder  a  quick-setting  Natural  cement  is  produced. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  and  clay 
substance  which  stands  a  very  high  heat  without  fusing,  does  not  slake 
or  expand  with  water,  and  on  grinding  yields  a  material  far  superior  to 
hydraulic  lime  or  Natural  cement  in  strength  and  promptness  of  harden- 
ing.   This  is  known  as  Portland  cement. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITX7ENTS  OF  CEMENT 

The  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  in  the  burning  and  hardening 
of  cement  remained  obscure  for  a  long  period  after  Portland  cement 
had  been  made  and  used  on  a  large  scale.  Le  Chatelier,  in  his  epoch- 
making  work  in  1887,  showed  that  cement  clinker  consists  essentially 
of  tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaO.Si02,  and  tri-calcium  aluminate,  3 
CaO.AlsOs,  and  that  on  hardening  with  water  the  tri-calcium  silicate 
is  converted  into  crystalline  calcium  hydrate  and  hydrated  mono-calcium 
silicate,  as  follows: 

3CaO.Si02  +  Aq.  -=  2Ca(OH)2  +  CaO.SiOa.  2^  H2O. 

The  aluminate  also  hydrates  to  hydrated  tri-calcium  aluminate. 

Subsequent  investigators  denied  the  existence  of  tri-calcium  silicate, 
as  they  failed  to  obtain  this  compound  by  fusing  lime  and  silica,  a  mix- 
ture of  di-calcimn  silicate  and  free  lime  being  obtained  in  all  cases.  For 
many  years  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  clinker  was  investigated 
by  Clifford  Richardson,  E.  D.  Campbell,  and  others,  and  especially  by 
E.  S.  Shepherd  and  G.  A.  Rankin  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  and  P.  H.  Bates,  A.  A.  Klein  and  A.  J.  Phillips  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  These  investigators  found  that  tri-calcium 
silicate  is  readily  obtained  if  a  ver>'  small  percentage  of  alumina  or 
magnesia  is  present  in  the  mixture  of  lime  and  silica;  they  thus  have 
fully  confirmed  Le  Chatelier 's  observations  of  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

The  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  cement  is 
admirably  summed  up  in  a  paper  by  G.  A.  Rankin  on  "The  Constituents 
of  Portland  Cement  Clinker"  (Journal  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  June,  191 5.  This  paper  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  The  important  conclusions  stated  are  im- 
perfectly summarized  as  follows: 
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The  essential  components  of  well-bumed  Portland  cement  clinker 
are 

Tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaO.SiOj 

Di-calcium  silicate,  2CaO.Si02 

Tri-calcium  aluminate,  3  CaO.  AljOs 
If  the  clinker  is  not  well  burned,  so  that  practically  complete  equilibrium 
is  not  reached,  there  will  be  present  also  free  lime,  CaO,  and  an  alumi- 
nate of  the  formula,  5Ca0.3Al20a  The  other  substances  present, 
magnesia,  iron  oxide  and  alkalies,  are  useful  in  forming  a  flux,  from  which 
during  the  burning  the  tri-  and  di-silicate  and  tri-aluminate  crystallize 
out.  Fineness  of  grinding  of  the  raw  material  and  temperature  and 
time  of  burning  are  factors  in  reaching  equihbrium.  Conunercial  gray 
cement  clinker,  containing  6.7  per  cent,  of  fluxes,  requires  a  temperature 
of  about  i425°Cent.  White  cement  clinker,  containing  2.4  per  cent 
fluxes,  requires  i525°Cent.,  while  a  mixture  of  pure  lime,  silica  and 
alumina  requires  i65o*'Cent. 

Tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaO.Si02,  is  formed  by  prolonged  heating  of 
the  constituents  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  the  fusing  point  of 
the  compound,  which  is  ipoo^Cent.  If  heated  to  fusion  it  is  decomposed 
into  a  mixture  of  free  lime  and  di-calcium  silicate.  It  is  this  behavior 
which  caused  the  existence  of  the  compound  to  be  so  long  denied. 

Di-calcium  silicate,  2  CaO.Si02,  exists  in  four  forms.  Of  these,  the 
beta  form  changes  to  the  ganuna  form  on  cooling  down  to  675°Cent., 
and  in  this  transformation  expands  in  volume  about  10  per  cent. ;  this 
causes  the  crystals  to  fall  to  powder,  a  phenomenon  often  seen  in  the 
cooling  of  overclayed  clinker  and  known  as  "dusting." 

Tri-calcium  aluminate,  3  CaO.AUOs,  is  formed  by  heating  the  con- 
stituents for  a  long  time  at  about  i4oo°Cent.  If  heated  to  tlie  melting 
point,  i535°Cent.,  it  i^  largely  decomposed  into  free  lime  and  fusible 
low-lime  aluminates. 

In  the  burning  of  clinker,  the  changes  which  take  place  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Carbon  dioxide  is  driven  off,  and  the  resulting  lime  begins  to  com- 
bine with  the  silica,  alumina,  etc.  present,  forming  first  the  fusible 
aluminate,  5  CaO.  AI2O3,  and  di-calcium  silicate.  These  two  compounds 
unite  with  more  lime  to  form  tri-calcium  silicate  and  tri-calcium  alumi- 
nate. The  formation  of  these  substances  is  greatly  aided  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  flux,  which  begins  to  form  at 
i335°Cent.  If  held  at  about  i425°Cent.  for  some  time,  the  5  :  3  alumi- 
nate and  the  free  lime  will  disappear,  and  the  clinker  will  consist  of  tri- 
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calcium  silicate,  di-calcium  silicate,  tri-calcium  aluminate  and  flux  of 
indefinite  composition. 

Professor  Edward  D.  Campbell  has  published  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  solid  and  liquid  constitu- 
ents of  clinker  at  the  burning  temperature.  Discs  of  clinker  were  pre- 
pared, placed  between  discs  of  pure  magnesia  and  exposed  for  3  hours 
or  longer  to  temperatures  of  1475°  to  1575^  Cent.  The  fused  portion 
of  the  clinker,  corresponding  to  the  "celite"  of  Tomebohm,  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  magnesia  discs,  leaving  the  "alite"  or  crystalline  portion 
in  comparatively  puffe  condition.  This  alite  proves  to  be  a  calcium 
silicate,  containing  2.8  to  3  molecules  of  lime  to  one  of  silica,  according 
to  the  basicity  of  the  clinker,  with  little  alumina  and  very  little  iron 
oxide.  The  celite  or  liquid  portion  is  essentially  a  calcium  aluminate, 
containing  little  silica  but  most  of  the  alumina  and  iron  oxide.  These 
results  accord  with  those  stated  by  Rankin,  the  temperatures  having 
been  high  enough  to  hold  most  of  the  tri-calcium  aluminate  in  fused 
condition. 

The  writer  has  permission  to  quote  the  following  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  P.  H.  Bates  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  referring  to  certain  investi- 
gations not  yet  published: 

I  am  at  present  engaged  on  a  paper  which  reports  the  results  which 
we  have  obtained,  with  both  neat  and  sand  briquettes,  made  of  the  very 
pure  constituents  which  are  found  in  cement.  We  have  been  able  to 
obtain  tri-calcium  silicate,  containing  in  one  case  about  90  per  cent,  and 
in  another  95  per  cent,  of  this  material.  The  di-calcium  silicate  has  been 
prepared  with  much  greater  purity  and  also  the  tri-calcium  aluminate 
in  a  very  pure  condition.  We  have  followed  the  tensile  specimens  of 
these  three  compounds  for  a  year,  obtaining  both  the  strengths  and  the 
amount  of  hydration  determined  by  ignition  loss  as  well  as  by  micro- 
scopical examination.  We  have  also  mixed  these  three  compounds  in 
various  proportions,  by  simply  grinding  together,  and  have  obtained 
the  same  kind  of  data  from  these.  The  results  have  been  very  striking 
indeed.  We  found  that  the  tri-calcium  silicate  of  this  purity,  and 
containing  only  a  few  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  alumina,  has  all  the 
properties  of  Portland  cement,  especially  rate  of  setting  and  strength 
developed.  The  tri-calcium  aluminate  hydrates  as  rapidly  as  quick 
lime,  and  in  24  hours  has  as  much  strength  as  it  will  ever  obtain,  about 
100  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  di-calcium  silicate  hydrates  very 
slowly  and  can  hardly  be  removed  from  the  molds  before  the  end  of  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  neat  specimens  will  have  a  strength 
very  close  to  600  pounds,  but  even  with  this  strength  it  will  have  only 
about  5^  per  cent,  water  of  hydration  as  compared  with  the  tri-calcium 
silicate  which  has  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  water  of  hydration  but  not 
much  more  strength. 
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MATERIALS 

As  above  stated,  hydraulic  lime  is  made  by  burning  natural  lime- 
stone containing  a  small  amount  of  clay  substance,  while  Natural  cements 
are  made  by  burning  at  low  heat  natural  limestones  containing  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  clay  substance.  Portland  cement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  by  burning  at  high  heat  a  mixture  of  materials  of 
exactly  correct  composition,  usually  containing  approximately  75  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  20  of  anhydrous  clay  substance.  A  vari- 
ation of  even  one  per  cent,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  percentage*  ; 
found  correct  for  given  materials,  will  injuriously  affect  the  quality  of '  * 
the  cement  obtained.  If  stone  containing  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
clay  and  of  perfectly  uniform  composition  could  be  found,  Portland 
cement  could  be  made  from  it  simply  by  burning  and  grinding.  No 
deposits  of  such  stone  are  however  known  or  likely  to  be  discovered. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  that  the  necessary  exact  composition  can  be 
obtained  is  by  making  an  artificial  mixture  of  materials  in  correct  pro- 
portions. 

Materials  for  Portland  cement  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

Calcareous  materials,  containing  excess  of  lime  over  that  required  for 
the  mixture,  and 

Argillaceous  materials,  containing  excess  of  clay  substance. 

The  calcareous  materials  generally  used  are  limestone,  chalk  or  marl. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  found  abundantly 
in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  argillaceous  materials  in  ordinary  use  are  clay,  shale,  blast- 
furnace slag,  and  cement  rock.  The  latter  is  a  limestone  containing 
more  clay  substance  than  is  required.  It  occurs  in  extensive  deposits 
in  tKe  Lehigh  Valley  region  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  is 
used  on  a  very  large  scale  for  cement  manufacture,  requiring  the  addi- 
tion of  only  a  small  amount  of  purer  limestone  to  give  a  correct  mixture. 
At  some  factories  in  that  section  it  is  necessary  only  to  mix  different 
layers  from  the  same  quarry  in  proper  proportions. 

Magnesia,  beyond  a  small  percentage,  has  generally  been  considered 
objectionable,  and  liable  to  cause  expansion  and  loss  of  strength  at  long 
periods.  Authorities  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  mag- 
nesia which  may  safely  be  present.  This  question  is  of  great  conse- 
quence in  view  of  the  wide-spread  occurrence  of  deposits  of  more  or  less 
magnesian  limestone  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  standard  191 7 
specifications  of  the  United  States  and  also  the  German  official  standard 
allow  5  per  cent,  magnesia  in  Portland  cement.     In  a  recent  investiga- 
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tion  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  highest  strengths 
were  obtained  with  cement  containing  5  per  cent,  magnesia;  cements 
containing  7.5  per  cent,  magnesia  also  gave  strengths  that  were  satisfac- 
tory. No  bad  eflFect  in  accelerated  tests  or  normal  tests  for  constancy  of 
volimie  up  to  28  days  were  noted  with  a  magnesia  content  up  to  18.98 
per  cent.  All  recent  investigations  indicate  that  magnesia  in  moderate 
amounts  does  not  cause  unsoundness  as  shown  by  ordinary  tests,  so  that 
the  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  is  certainly  entirely  safe.  Cements  with 
more  than  7  or  8  per  cent,  magnesia,  however,  are  inferior  in  strength, 
and  appear  to  show  increased  expansion  as  shown  by  measurements  of 
bars  of  concrete  kept  in  air  or  water.  This  last  point  needs  further 
exact  investigation. 

Clay  or  shale  for  Portland  cement  manufacture  should  be  silicious, 
and  practically  free  from  coarse  sand.  It  is  desirable  that  the  silica 
in  the  mixture  shall  be  from  2.5  to  3.5  times  the  sum  of  alumina  and  iron 
oxide.  This  figure  is  often  called  the  silica  ratio.  More  aluminous 
mixtures,  with  silica  ratio  of  2.0  or  less,  give  fusible  clinker  and  quick- 
setting  cement  unless  the  lime  is  carried  as  high  as  is  consistent  with 
good  soundness.  High  silica  ratio  permits  greater  latitude  in  propor- 
tions, and  allows  the  lime  to  be  carried  somewhat  lower  without  danger 
of  quick-setting. 

PROPORTION  OF  INGREDIENTS 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  given  materials  there  is  a  certain 
definite  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  clay  substance  which  gives 
best  results,  and  that  a  variation  from  this  definite  proportion,  even 
to  the  amount  of  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  present, has 
a  noticeably  bad  effect  on  the  resulting  product.  This  of  covurse  holds 
good  only  for  fixed  conditions  of  fineness  of  raw  material  and  tempera- 
ture and  time  of  burning,  since  extreme  raw  fineness  and  thorough  burn- 
ing make  it  possible  to  carry  the  lime  slightly  higher,  without  danger 
of  unsoundness,  than  would  be  practicable  with  coarser  raw  grinding 
and  less  perfect  burning.  Even  with  this  qualification,  however,  the 
limit  of  proportions  is  exceedingly  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  interval 
between  imsoundness,  due  to  too  high  lime,  and  low  strength  or  quick- 
setting,  due  to  excess  of  clay,  is  very  narrow.  Generally  speaking,  the 
higher  the  lime,  up  to  the  limit  of  soundness  as  shown  by  the  boiling 
test,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  resulting  cement. 

The  recognized  existence  of  a  definite  proportion  which  will  give  best 
resultshas  led  to  many  attempts  to  establish  a  definite  formula  by  which, 
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from  the  analysis  of  the  materials,  the  correct  proportion  could  be  cal- 
culated. 'In  Germany  it  has  been  customary  to  so  adjust  the  ingredi- 
ents, as  proposed  by  Michaelis,  that  the  "hydrauUc  modulus,"  the 
ratio  by  weight  of  lime  to  silica,  alumina  and  iron  oxide,  shall  be  from 
1.8  to  2.2.  These  Umits  are  of  course  much  too  far  apart  to  be  of  practi- 
cal use.  It  has  also  become  generally  recognized  by  cement  chemists 
that  much  more  lime  combines  with  silica  than  with  alumina  or  iron 
oxide.  The  "hydraulic  modulus''  is  therefore  a  variable,  and  must 
be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  silicious  materials  than  with  those  high 
in  alumina  and  iron. 

Le  Chatelier  stated  in  1887  that  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  Portland 
cement  should  not  exceed  a  maximum, 

CaO  +  MgO  ^ 
SiOj  +  AI2O8 "  ^ 

nor  be  less  than  a  minimum 

CaO  +  MgO        ^ 


SiOz  -  Al>03  -  FeaOs 


These  formulas  represent  chemical  equivalents  and  not  weights.  The 
best  brands  of  modem  Portland  cement  approach  closely  to  the  above 
maximum  formula,  while  a  cement  corresponding  to  the  minimum 
formula  would  be  so  greatly  over-clayed  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
These  limits  are  therefore  too  far  apart  to  be  of  value.  Another  serious 
defect  in  the  formulas  is  the  inclusion  of  magnesia  with  lijne.  All  investi- 
gations show  that  magnesia  is  practically  inert  so  far  as  the  proportion 
of  lime  to  clay  is  concerned.  That  is,  an  over-clayed  mixture  is  not 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  magnesia,  and  the  proportions  must  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  lime  to  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  oxide,  leaving 
the  magnesia  out  of  account. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  scientific  investigations  on  the  constitution 
of  cement  clinker,  described  on  preceding  pages,  while  they  identify 
the  constituents  of  clinker,  fail  to  establish  the  proportion  in  which 
these  constituents  should  be  present.  The  clinkers  studied  by  Rankin 
were,  in  fact,  much  lower  in  proportion  of  lime  than  the  best  modem 
brands  of  cement,  in  spite  of  their  having  been  burned  in  an  electric 
fumace  and  thus  not  being  contaminated  with  fuel  ash.  These  clinkers 
showed  tri-calcium  silicate,  di-calcium  silicate  and  tri-calcium  alumi- 
nate.  It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  di-calcium  silicate  would 
have  disappeared  if  sufficient  lime  had  been  present  to  convert  it  into 
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tri-calcium  silicate,  and  thus  to  bring  the  composition  to  that  of  Le 
Chatelier's  maximum  formula. 

Practically,  it  is  certain  that  soxmd  cement  corresponding  to  Le 
Chatelier's  maximum  formula  can  be  made,  provided  the  raw  materials 
are  ground  sufficiently  fine  and  burned  for  the  necessary  time  at  suit- 
able temperature.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  cement  of  highest 
quality  results  from  the  highest  practicable  proportion  of  lime,  pro- 
vided the  raw  grinding  and  burning  are  so  conducted  as  to  develop  the 
full  benefits  of  this  high  proportion. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  published  a  paper*  containing  an  accoimt 
of  experiments  based  on  the  work  of  Le  Chatelier.  It  was  found  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  raw  grinding  and  burning,  the  maximum 
of  lime  which  could  be  brought  into  combination  to  produce  a  sound 
cement  is  three  equivalents  for  each  equivalent  of  silica  and  two  equiva- 
lents for  each  equivalent  of  alumina  present.  The  composition  of 
cement  containing  the  maximum  of  lime  would  therefore  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

X  (3CaO SiOj)  +  Y  (2CaOAl208) 

It  is  understood  fliat  this  formula  is  merely  empirical,  representing 
the  relative  proportions  present,  since  the  aluminate  remains  for  the 
most  part  in  the  magma  in  combination  with  the  iron  oxide  and  part  of 
the  silica.  The  formula  is  also  not  in  accordance  with  the  latest  re- 
searches, since  these  show  tri-calcium  aluminate  instead  of  di-calcium 
aluminate,  and  part  of  the  lime  and  silica  combined  as  di-calcium  sili- 
cate. However,  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  construct  an  accurate 
formula  based  upon  these  researches,  since  we  do  not  know  how  much 
lime  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the  form  of  di-calcium  silicate,  or  what 
proportions  of  lime  and  alumina  are  or  should  be  present  in  the  magma 
from  which  the  crystalline  silicates  and  aluminate  separate. 

If  we  assume  that  all  the  lime,  silica  and  alumina  are  in  the  form  of 
tri-calcium  silicate  and  tri-calcium  aluminate,  the  formula  will  be 

X  (sCaO.SiOz)  +  Y  (aCaO.ALOa) 

This  is  Le  Chatelier's  maximum  formula,  eliminating  the  magnesia  from 
the  calculation.  With  the  ordinary  temperature  and  time  of  burning 
this  would  give  too  much  lime,  and  would  produce  unsound  cement. 
In  order  to  approach  actual  working  conditions  we  may  assume  that 

*  Journal  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  November  30,  1897. 
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four-fifths  of  the  silicate  is  tri-calcium  and  one-fifth  di-calcium  sUicate. 
We  shall  then  have 

X  (2.8CaO.Si02)  +  Y  (sCaO.AlaOa) 

Substituting  weights  for  equivalents, 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.6  +  alumina  X  1.6 

Applied  to  ordinary  cement  materials,  this  gives  almost  exactly  the 
same  prop)ortions  as  the  original  formula  profK)sed  by  the  writer.  It  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  latter,  however,  as  it  is  more  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  and  most  exact  experiment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  formula  represents  the  maximum 
of  lime  which  a  Portland  cement,  burned  in  the  usual  manner,  may 
contain  without  showing  unsoundness.  This  maximum  can  be  reached 
only  by  extremely  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material.  This  formula,  also, 
by  no  means  represents  the  composition  of  finished  cement,  since  the 
ash  of  the  fuel  lowers  the  lime  and  raises  the  silica  and  alumina,  above 
that  calculated  from  the  raw  material,  by  at  least  2  per  cent. 

In  the  laborator}'^,  using  gas  as  fuel,  it  will  be  found  practicable  to 
prepare  sound  cements  corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  In  actual 
manufacture  it  is  safer  to  reduce  the  lime  slightly,  to  counterbalance 
possible  defective  grinding  of  raw  material  or  unavoidable  variations 
in  composition.  It  will  be  found  that  the  raw  mixture  at  factories 
where  the  best  Portland  cements  are  made  rarely  falls  below  the  com- 
position. 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.5  +  alumina  X  1.6 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  practical  formula  for  commercial  use. 
With  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material  it  ihvariably  will  yield  sound 
cements,  while  the  use  of  a  lower  proportion  of  lime  will  be  likely  to 
produce  quicksetting  cement,  low  in  tensile  strength.  As  already  ex- 
plained, commercial  cements  are  usually  considerably  lower  in  lime, 
owing  to  change  in  composition  produced  by  the  fuel-ash. 

The  writer's  experiments  have  shown  that  magnesia  forms  with  clay 
no  products  having  hydraulic  properties.  It  should  be  disregarded, 
therefore,  in  calculating  cement  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  should 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime  only,  without 
regard  to  the  magnesia  present.  Iron  oxide,  also,  in  the  quantities 
usually  met  with  in  ordinary  clays,  plays  an  insignificant  part  so  far 
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as  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  are  concerned,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded in  the  calculation. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  use  of  the  above  formula,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  make  cement  from  limestone  and  clay  of  the  following 
composition. 


Lime 

Magnesia. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Iron  Oxide 

Loss  on  ignition,  etc 


loo.o 


Limestone. 

Clay. 

52.6 

2.2 

0.7 

1.9 

3-2 

65.4 

I.O 

16. s 

03 

6,1 

42.2 

7.9 

100. o 


The  silica  and  alumina  in  the  limestone  will  require 

3.2  X  2.5  +  1.6  =  9.6  per  cent,  lime,  leaving  52.6 — 9.6  =  43.0  per 

cent,  lime  available  for  combination  with  clay. 
The  silica  and  alumina  in  100  parts  clay  will  require 
65.4  X  2.5  +  16.5  X  1.6  =  189.9  parts  lime.     Subtracting  the  lime 

contained  in  the  clay  we  have 

189.9  ~  2.2  =  187.7  parts  lime  required  for  100  parts  clay. 

As  the  100  parts  stone  contain  43  parts  available  lime,  that  amount 

of  stone  will  require 

43  X  100  ^     , 

-^ =22.9  parts  clay. 

187.7 

The  composition  of  the  charge  and  of  the  resulting  cement  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows: 


Lime 

Magnesia. 

Silica 

Alumina. . 
Iron  Oxide 
Loss,  etc. . 


100 

Stone. 

22.9 
Clay. 

122.9 
Mix. 

78.89 
Cement. 

52.60 

0.50 

53.10 

53.10 

0.70 

0-43 

I    13 

1. 13 

3  20 

14.98 

18.18 

18.18 

1. 00 

378 

4.78 

4.78 

0.30 

1.40 

1.70 

1.70 

42.20 

1. 81 

44.01 

100.00 

22.90 

122.90 

78.89 

100 
Cement. 


67.31 
1.46 

23.04 
6.05 

215 


100.00 
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As  stated  above  the  ash  of  the  fuel  will  change  the  composition  of 
the  resulting  cement  materially;  analysis  of  the  product,  burned  with 
coal,  will  probably  show  about  65  per  cent  lime  and  perhaps  24  per  cent 
silica.  This  fuel-ash  is,  however,  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
product,  but  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  clinker.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  found  practicable  to  materially  raise  the  proportion  of 
lime  to  counterbalance  the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  ash. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  calculated  analysis  of  raw  mixture 
and  cement  the 


Lime  —  1.6  alumina 
silica 


=  2.5 


The  writer  proposes  to  call  this  figure  the  lime  factor  of  the  mixture. 

« 

Adoption  of  this  factor  will  give  cements  of  practically  maximum  quality 
with  any  materials,  whether  silicious  or  aluminous,  provided  the  mix 
is  finely  ground  and  properly  burned.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
ash  of  the  fuel,  as  above  explained,  the  factor  of  finished  cements  will 
usually  be  found  about  0.2  lower  than  that  of  the  raw  material.  Com- 
mercial cements  generally  show  a  factor  of  2.3  to  2.4,  though  made  from 
mixtures  with  a  factor  of  2.5  to  2.6. 

The  following  analyses,  taken  from  a  paper  by  the  writer  in  Cement 
and  Engineering  News,  November,  1901,  show  the  influence  of  the 
fuel-ash  on  the  composition  of  the  clinker.  The  samples  of  clinker  were 
taken  one  hour  later  than  those  of  raw  material,  since  the  passage 
through  the  kiln  required  about  one  hour. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa. 


SiO, 

AI2O3 

FeaOs 

CaO 

MgO  and  SOt 
Loss 


Factor  =■ 


Lime-i.6  Alumina 
silica 


Mix. 


14.33 
432 
1 .46 

42.69 
1. 81 

35  14 


99-75 


Clinker, 
calculated 
from  mix. 


22.18 
6.68 
2.26 

66.08 
2.80 


100.00 


2.50 


Clinker 
found. 


22.96 

6.78 

2.54 

63.95 
2.94 


99.17 


2.31 
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Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company,  Syracuse,  Ind. 


SiO, 

AlaO, 

FesO, 

CaO 

MgO  and  SOj. 
Loss 


Factor  = 


Lime-i.6  Alumina 


silica 


Mix. 


13  SO 

3-43 
1.27 

40.76 

327 
38.30 


100.53 


Clinker 
calculated 
from  mix. 


22.02 
560 
2.07 

66.49 
3.82 


100.00 
2,61 


Clinker 
fouod. 


22.33 

5-53 
3.28 

64.40 

3-6i 


99.15 
2.48 


Comparison  of  the  above  analyses  of  mix  and  clinker  shows  how 
greatly  the  ash  of  the  fuel  affects  the  composition.  In  commercial 
cement  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  lime  is  caused  by 
the  addition  of  gypsum  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  analysis  of 
finished  cement  gives  but  little  indication  of  the  true  proportion  of 
ingredients  or  of  the  quality  of  the  product. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPOSITION  ON  QUALITY 

Too  high  proportion  of  lime  (lime  factor  of  mix  above  2.6)  will  give 
a  slow-setting  cement  which  may  fail  in  the  steam  test.  If  the  excess 
of  lime  is  great,  pats  of  cement  kept  in  cold  water  will  show  radial 
expansion  cracks  at  the  edges  after  a  certain  time,  perhaps  even  within 
a  few  days.  The  same  defects  result  from  imperfect  grinding  of  the  raw 
material^  and  are  far  more  often  due  to  this  cause  than  to  excess  of 
lime.  Cement  which  is  unsound  and  shows  expansion  from  either  cause 
may  be  improved  and  perhaps  made  sound  by  storage  or  by  exposure 
to  air.  It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  rely  greatly  on  this  remedy.  Lack 
of  soundness  is  in  all  cases  due  to  faulty  manufacture,  since  well-burned 
cement  made  from  suitably  prepared  raw  materials  will  invariably  pass 
all  soundness  tests  when  fresh  from  the  grinding  mills.  Consumers  are 
advised  to  accept  no  cement  which  fails  to  pass  a  reasonable  steam  test, 
as  they  will  thus  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side,  and  wiU  influence  careless 
manufacturers  to  improve  their  methods. 

Too  low  proportioii  of  lime,  giving  an  over-clayed  mixture,  produces 
a  fusible  clinker,  liable  to  overbuming.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
aluminous  materials.     If  hard-burned,  such  mixtures  give  a  fused  clinker 
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liable  to  fall  to  dust  on  cooling,  hard  to  grind,  and  yielding  slow-setting 
cement  of  poor  hardening  properties.  If  light-burned,  an  over-clayed 
mixtvure  yields  soft  brownish  clinker,  grinding  to  a  brownish,  quick- 
setting  cement  of  inferior  strength. 

Overbarning  rarely  occurs  except  with  over-clayed  mixtures  or  in 
consequence  of  the  fluxing  action  of  the  fuel-ash  or  the  brick  lining  of 
the  kiln.  Properly  proportioned  mixtures  stand  a  very  high  heat  with- 
out injury. 

Underburningy  as  stated  above,  in  the  case  of  an  over-clayed  mixture, 
yields  quick-setting  and  weak  cement.  Normal  mixtures,  when  under- 
burned,  usually  give  cement  which  fails  in  soundness  tests.  Light 
burning  is  generally  indicated  by  heating  of  the  cement  on  mixing  with 
water.  This  behavior  generally  accompanies  quick-setting,  and  may 
be  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  apparent  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  Some 
cements,  though  slow-setting  when  first  made,  become  very  quick- 
setting  on  storage.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  this  change  has  taken 
place  within  a  few  days.  After  longer  periods  the  original  slow-setting 
quality  may  return. 

Cements  which  have  become  quick-setting  may  often  be  restored  to 
normal  set  by  the  addition  of  i  or  2  per  cent,  of  hydrated  lime. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SPECIFICATIONS  AND  TESTS  OF  CEMENTS 

In  this  chapter  is  presented  the  recent  report  on  Standard  Tests  of 
Cement  together  with  detailed  information  on  testing. 

The  tests  which  are  regarded  as  most  suitable  for  the  selection  and 
acceptance  of  cement  for  important  concrete  construction  are  as  follows: 
Chemical  analysis. 
Specific  gravity. 
Fineness. 

Soundness  or  constancy  of  volume. 
Activity,  or  time  of  setting.    • 
Tensile  or  compressive  strength  of  sand  mortars. 
The  French  Commission*  in  1893,  in  addition  to  these  tests,  gave 
standard  rules  for  testing  weight,  homogeneity  (with  the  microscope), 
compressive  strength,  bending  strength,  yield  of  paste   and  mortar 
(rendemeni)y  porosity,  permeability,  decomposition,  and  adhesion,  one 
or  more  of  which  tests  may  be  desirable  under  certain  conditions.     As 
these  are  usually  unimportant,  only  a  brief  description  is  given. 

In  unimportant  construction  it  is  sometimes  safe  to  use  a  first<class 
American  Portland  cement  without  testing,  and  in  other  cases  the  test  for 
soundness  is  the  only  one  which  need  be  actually  made.  Under  almost 
all  circumstances,  however,  when  purchasing  cement,  full  specifications 
are  advisable,  so  that  if  the  cement  does  not  work  satisfactorily  it  may 
be  more  carefully  examined  and  unused  portions  rejected. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the 
methods  of  making  cement  tests,  complete  lists  of  apparatus  for  a  large 
and  a  small  laboratory  (p.  83),  formulas  and  tables  for  determining  the 
quantity  of  water  in  cement  mortars  (p.  89),  comparisons  of  American 
and  European  practice  in  cement  testing,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
unsoundness  and  the  results  of  soundness  tests  (p.  103),  curves  showing 
the  growth  in  strength  of  typical  cements  and  cement  mortars  (p.  100), 
and  other  information  with  reference  to  the  qualities  and  testing  of  Port- 
land cement. 

•  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  dt-s  Materiaux  de  Construction,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  235. 
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The  following  specifications  and  methods  of  tests  for  Portland  cement 
were  adopted  in  191 6  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  Committee  C-i  of  that  Society 
acting  in  cooperation  with  special  committees  representing  the  Board 
of  Direction  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Govern- 
ment Departmental  Committee.  A  few  comments  by  the  authors  are 
inserted. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  TESTS  FOB  PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Definition.  I.  Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker  pro- 
duced by  calcining  to  incipient  fusion,  an  intimate  and  properly  proportioned  mix- 
ture of  argillaceous  and  calcareous  materials,  with  no  additions  subsequent  to  calci- 
nation excepting  water  and  calcined  or  uncalcined  gypsum. 

I.  Chemical  Properties 

Chemical       2.  The  following  limits  shall  not  be  exceeded: 

Limits.           Loss  on  ignition,  per  cent 4.00 

Insoluble  residue,  per  cent 0.85 

Sulfuric  anhydride  (SOs),  per  cent 2 . 00 

Magnesia  (MgO),  per  cent 5 .00 

II.  Physical  Properties  and  Tests  • 

Specific  Gravitj.  3.  The  specific  gravity  of  cement  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10  (3.07  for  White  Port- 
land). Should  the  test  of  cement  as  received  fall  below  this  requirement,  a  second 
test  may  be  made  upon  an  ignited  sample. 

The  specific  gravity  test  will  not  be  made  unless  specifically  ordered. 

Fineness.       4.  The  residue  on  a  standard  No.  200  sieve  shall  not  exceed   22  p>er  cent,  by 
weight. 
Soundness.       5.  A  pat  of  neat  cement  shall  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no  signs  of  distor- 
tion, cracking,  checking,  or  disintegration  in  the  steam  test  for  soundness. 

Time  of  Setting.       6.  The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  45  minutes  when  the 

Vicat  needle  is  used  or  60  minutes  when  the  Gillmore  needle  is  used.    Final  set  shall 
be  attained  within  10  hours. 

"Tensile  Strength.      7.  The  average  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  not  less  than  three 

standard  mortar  briquettes  (see  Par.  51)  composed  of  one  part  cement  and  three 
parts  standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  following: 

*  See  p.  80  for  compressive  stren^h  recommendations. 
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Age  at  Test, 
days. 

Storage  of  Test  Pieces. 

Tensile  Strength, 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

7 

I  dav  in  moist  air.  6  davs  in  water 

200 

28 

I  day  in  moist  air,  27  davs  in  water 

300 

8.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  28  days  shall  be  higher  than 
the  strength  at  7  days. 

Strength  requirements  for  neat  cement  are  omitted  in  these  specifi- 
cations because  the  conmiittee  decided  them  to  be  unnecessary. 


III.  Packages,  Marking  and  Storage 

9.  The  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  suitable  bags  or  barrels  with  the  brand  and    Packages  and 
name  of  the  manufacturer  plainly  marked  thereon,  unless  shipped  in  bulk.    A  bag   Marking, 
shall  contain  94  lb.  net.    A  barrel  shall  contain  376  lb.  net. 

10.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  easy  access  for  proper   storage, 
inspection  and  identification  of  each  shipment,  and  in  a  suitable  weather-tight  build- 
ing which  will  protect  the  cement  from  dampness. 

IV.  Inspection 

11.  Every  facility  shall  be  provided  the  purchaser  for  careful  sampling  and  in-   inspection, 
spection  at  either  the  mill  or  at  the  site  of  the  work,  as  may  be  specified.    At  least 

10  days  from  the  time  of  sampling  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  7-day 
test,  and  at  least  31  days  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  28-day  test. 
The  cement  shall  be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  methods  hereinafter  prescribed. 
The  28-day  test  shall  be  waived  only  when  specifically  ordered. 

V.  Rejection 

12.  The  cement  may  be  rejected  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  these   Rejection, 
specifications. 

13.  Cement  shall  not  be  rejected  on  account  of  failure  to  meet  the  fineness,  require- 
ment if  upon  retest  after  drying  at  ico**C.  for  one  hour  it  meets  this  requirement. 

14.  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  test  for  soundness  in  steam  may  be  accepted  if  it 
passes  a  retest  using  a  new  sample  at  any  time  within  28  days  thereafter. 

15.  Packages  varying  more  than  5  per  cent,  from  the  specified  weight  may  be  re- 
jected; and  if  the  average  weight  of  packages  in  any  shipment,  as  shown  by  weighing 
50  packages  taken  at  random,  is  less  than  that  specified,  the  entire  shipment  may  be 
rejected. 

METHODS  OF  TESTS 

VI.  Sampling 

16.  Tests  may  be  made  on  individual  or  composite  samples  as  may  be  ordered.    Number  of 
Each  test  sample  should  weigh  at  least  (8)  pounds.  Samjlea. 
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Kethod  of       17 -(a)  Indmdual  Sample. — If  sampled  in  cars  one  test  sample  shall  be  taken  from 
SampUng.    each  50  bbL  or  fraction  thereof.      If  sampled  in  bins  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from 
each  100  bbl. 

17.  (b)  Composite  Sample. — ^If  sampled  in  cars  one  sample  shall  be  taken  from 
one  sack  in  each  40  sacks  (or  i  bbl.  in  each  10  bbl.)  and  combined  to  form  one 
test  sample.  If  sampled  in  bins  or  warehouses  one  test  sample  shall  represent  not 
more  than  200  bbl. 

18.  Cement  may  be  sampled  at  the  mill  by  any  of  the  following  methods  that 
may  be  practicable,  as  ordered: 

(a)  From  the  Conveyor  Delivering  to  the  Bin. — At  least  8  lb.  of  cement  shall  be 
taken  from  approximately  each  100  bbl.  passing  over  the  conveyor. 

(b)  From  Filled  Bins  by  Means  of  Proper  Sampling  Tubes. — ^Tubes  in- 
serted vertically  may  be  used  for  sampling  cement  to  a  maximum  depth 
of  10  ft.  Tubes  inserted  horizontally  may  be  used  where  the  construction 
of  the  bin  permits.  Sajnples  shall  be  taken  from  points  well  dbtributed 
over  the  face  of  the  bin. 

(c)  From  Filled  Bins  at  Points  of  Discharge. — Sufficient  cement  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  discharge  openings  to  obtain  samples  representative 
of  the  cement  contained  in  the  bin,  as  determined  by  the  appearance  at 
the  dischai^ge  openings  of  indicators  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  cement 
directly  above  these  openings  before  drawing  of  the  cement  is  started. 

19.  Samples  preferably  shall  be  shipped  and  stored  in  air-tight  containers. 
Fig.  8.   Samples  shall  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch 
Sampling^  order  to   thoroughly  mix  the  sample,  break  up  lumps   and  remove 
Iron,     foreign  materials. 

{.eep.64.       ^  sampling  iron  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 


Treatment  of 
Sample. 


Method. 


Permissible 
Variation. 


VII.  Chemical  Analysis 
Loss  on  Ignition 

20.  One  gram  of  cement  shall  be  heated  in  a  weighed  covered  platinum  crucible, 
of  20  to  25  cc.  capacity,  as  follows,  using  either  method  (a)  or  (b)  as  ordered: 

(a)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board,  clam[)ed  horizontally 
so  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  at  a  full  red  heat 
for  15  minutes  with  an  inclined  flame;  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a  second 
blasting  for  5  minutes.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  wipe  off  particles  of  asbestos  that  may 
adhere  to  the  crucible  when  withdrawn  from  the  hole  in  the  board.  Greater  neatness 
and  shortening  of  the  time  of  heating  are  secured  by  making  a  hole  to  fit  the  crucible 
in  a  circular  disk  of  sheet  platinum  and  placing  this  disk  over  a  somewhat  larger  hole 
in  an  asbestos  board. 

(6)  The  crucible  shall  be  placed  in  a  muffle  at  any  temperature  between  900  and 
looo^'C.  for  15  minutes  and  the  loss  in  weight  shall  be  checked  by  a  second  heating 
for  5  minutes. 

21.  A  permissible  variation  of  0.25  per  cent  will  be  allowed  and  all  results  in  excess 
of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as*  4  p)ei 
cent. 
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InsoluUe  Residue 

22.  To  a  i-g.  sample  of  cement  shall  be  added  10  cc.  of  water  and  5  cc.  of  concen-    Method, 
trated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  liquid  is  warmed  until  effervescence  ceases.    The  solu- 
tion shall  be  diluted  to  50  cc.  and  digested  on  a  steam  bath  or  hot  plate  until  it  is  evi- 
dent that  decomposition  of  the  cement  is  complete.     The  residue  shall  be  filtered, 
washed  with  cold  watbr,  and  the  filter  paper  and  contents  digested  in  about  30  cc.of 

a  5-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  being  held  at  a  temperature 
just  short  of  boiling  for  15  minutes.  The  remaining  residue  shall  be  filtered,  washed 
with  cold  water,  then  with  a  few  drops  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  1:9,  and  finally 
with  hot  water,  and  then  ignited  at  a  red  heat  and  weighed  as  the  insoluble  residue. 

23.  A  permissible  variation  of  0.15  per  cent  will  be  allowed  and  all  results  in   penmesible 
excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as   Variation. 
0.85  per  cent. 

Sulfuric  Anhydride 

24.  One  gram  of  the  cement  shall  be  dissolved  in  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric    Method, 
acid  diluted  with  5  cc.  of  water,  with  gentle  warming;  when  solution  is  complete  40 

cc.  of  water  shall  be  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  thoroughly 
with  water.  The  solution  shall  be  diluted  to  250  cc,  heated  to  boiling  and  10  cc.  of 
a  hot  lo-per-cent  solution  of  barium  chloride  shall  bj  added  slowly,  drop  by  drop, 
from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate  is  well  formed.  The 
solution  shall  be  digested  on  the  steam  bath  until  the  precipitate  has  settled.  The 
precipitate  shall  be  filtered,  washed,  and  the  paper  and  contents  shall  be  placed  in 
a  weighed  platinum  crucible  and  the  paper  slowly  charred  and  consumed  without 
flaming.  The  barium  sulfate  shall  be  then  ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  ob- 
tained multiplied  by  34.3  gives  the  percentage  of  sulfuric  anhydride.  The  acid  filtrate 
obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  insoluble  residue  may  be  used  for  the  estima- 
tion of  sulfuric  anhydride  instead  of  using  a  separate  sample. 

25.  A  pennissible  variation  of  o.io  per  cent   will  be  allowed  and  all  results  in   Penniaaible 
excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  pennissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as   Variation. 
2.00  p>er  cent. 

Magneiia 

26.  To  0.5  g.  of  the  cement  in  an  evaporating  dish  shall  be  added  10  cc.  of  water   Method, 
to  prevent  lumping  and  then   10   cc.  of   concentrated  hydrochloric   acid.      The 

liquid  shall  be  gently  heated  and  agitated  until  attack  is  complete.  The  solution 
shall  be  then  evaporated  to  complete  drjTiess  on  a  steam  or  water  bath.  To  hasten 
dehydration  the  residue  may  be  heated  to  150  or  even  2oo°C.  for  one-half  to  one  hour. 
The  residue  shall  be  treated  with  10  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  The  dish  shall  be  covered  and  the  solution 
digested  for  ten  minutes  on  a  steam  bath  or  water  bath.  The  diluted  solution 
shall  be  filtered  and  the  separated  silica  washed  thoroughly  with  water.*  Five 
cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  sufficient  bromine  water 
to  precipitate  any  manganese  which  may  be  present,  shall  be  added  to  the  filtrate 
(about  250  cc.).  This  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  boiled  until  there 
is  but  a  faint  odor  of  ammonia  and  the  precipitate  iron  and  aluminum  hydroxides, 
after  settling,  are  washed  with  hot  water,  once  by  decantation  and  slightly  on  the 
filter.     Setting  aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  shall  be  transferred  by  a  jet  of  hot 

*  Since  this  procedure  docs  not  involve  the  determination  of  silica,  a  second  evaporation  is  unnecessary. 
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water  to  the  precipitating  vessel  and  dissolved  in  lo  cc.  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  paper  shall  be  extracted  with  acid,  the  solution  and  washings  being  added  to  the 
main  solution.  The  aluminum  and  iron  shall  be  then  reprecipitated  at  boiling  heat 
by  ammonium  hydroxide  and  bromine  water  in  a  volume  of  about  loo  cc,  and  the 
second  precipitate  shall  be  collected  and  washed  on  the  filter  used  in  the  first  instance 
if  this  is  still  intact.  To  the  combined  filtrates  from  the  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum,  reduced  in  volume  if  need  be,  i  cc.  of  anmionium  hydroxide  shall  be 
added,  the  solution  is  brought  to  boiling,  25  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boiling 
ammonium  oxalate  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitated  calcium 
oxalate  has  assumed  a  well-defined  granular  form.  The  precipitate  after  one  hour 
shall  be  filtered  and  washed,  then  with  the  filter  is  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  the  paper  burned  off  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner;  after  ignition  it  b 
redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  solution  diluted  to  ico  cc.  Ammonia  shall 
be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  The  lime  shall  be  then  reprecipi- 
tated by  ammonium  oxalate,  allowed  to  stand  until  settled,  filtered  and  washed. 
The  combined  filtrates  from  the  calcium  precipitates  shall  be  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  concentrated  on  the  steam  bath  to  about  150  cc,  and  made  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  boiled  and  filtered  (to  remove  a  little  alumi- 
nimi  and  iron  and  perhaps  calcium).  When  cool,  10  cc  of  saturated  solution  of 
sodium-ammonium-hydrogen  phosphate  shall  be  added  with  constant  stirring. 
When  the  crystallin  ammonium-magnesium  orthophosphate  has  formed,  ammonia 
shall  be  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  solution  shall  be  set  aside  for  several  hours 
in  a  cool  place,  filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  2.5  per  cent  of  NHj.  The 
precipitate  shall  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion diluted  to  about  100  cc,  i  cc  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium-ammonium- 
hydrogen  phosphate  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  described  and  the  ammonia  is  in  moderate 
excess.  The  precipitate  shall  be  then  allowed  to  stand  about  two  hours,  filtered  and 
washed  as  before.  The  paper  and  contents  shall  be  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum 
crucible,  the  pai^er  slowly  charred  and  the  resulting  carbon  carefully  burned  off. 
The  precipitate  shall  be  then  ignited  to  constant  weight  over  a  Meker  burner,  or  a 
blast  not  strong  enough  to  soften  or  melt  the  pyrophosphate.  The  weight  of  mag- 
nesium pyrophosphate  obtained  multiplied  by  72.5  gives  the  percentage  of  magnesia. 
The  precipitate  so  obtained  always  contains  some  calcium  and  usually  small  quan- 
tities iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese  as  phosphates. 
Permissible  27.  A  permissible  variation  of  0.4  per  cent  will  be  allowed  and  aJl  results  in  excess 
Variation.  Qf  ^^  specified  limit  but  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  5.00 
per  cent. 

A  simple  test  which  sometimes  may  determine  adulteration  with  raw 
or  partially  burned  rock,  is  the  purity  test*  with  muriatic  acid.  It  does 
not  furnish  the  percentage  of  foreign  ingredients,  but  the  black  precipi- 
tation of  the  adulterant  darkens  the  color  of  the  yellow  jelly  lo  a  degree 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  adulteration. 

*  Described  in  "  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced"  and  edition,  p.  4. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  FLASK 
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Fig.  9.    Le  Chatelier's  Specific-Gravity  Apparatus.     (See  p.  68) 
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VIII.  Determination  of  Specific  Gravity 

Anaratqs.  28.  The  determination  of  sf)ecific  gravity  shall  be  made  with  a  standardized  Le 
Chatelier  apparatus  which  conforms  to  requirements  as  illustrated  in  figure  9.  This 
apparatus  is  standardized  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  Kerosene 
free  from  water  or  benzine  not  lighter  than  62°  Baiune,  shall  be  used  in  making  this 
determination. 
Method.  29.  The  flask  shall  be  filled  with  either  of  these  liquids  to  a  point  on  the  stem 
between  zero  and  one  cc,  and  64  g.  of  cement  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  shaU  be  slowly  introduced,  taking  care  that  the  Cement  does  not  adhere  to 
the  inside  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid  and  to  free  the  cement  from  air  by  rolling 
the  flask  in  an  inclined  position.  After  all  the  cement  is  introduced,  the  level  of 
the  liquid  will  rise  to  some  division  of  the  graduated  neck;  the  difference  between 
readings  is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  g.  of  the  cement.  The  specific  gravity  shall 
be  then  obtained  from  the  formula: 

J,      .£  .^  Weight  of  cement  (g.) 

Specific  gravity  — 


Displaced  volume,  (cc.) 


30.  The  flask,  during  the  operation  shall  be  kept  immersed  in  water,  in  order  to 
avoid  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask  which  shall  not  exceed 
0.5 ^^C.    The  results  of  repeated  tests  should  agree  within  o  01. 

31.  The  determination  of  specific  gravity  shall  be  made  on  the  cement  as  received; 
if  it  should  fall  below  3.10,  a  second  determination  shall  be  made  after  igniting  the 
sample  as  described  in  section  20. 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jackson  has  more  recently  devised  an  apparatus 
with  which  temperature  corrections  can  be  made  more  readily  than 
with  the  older  types.     This  is  described  on  page  85. 

IX.  Determination  of  Fineness 

Appanitui.  32.  Wire  cloth  for  standard  sieves  for  cement  shall  be  woven  (not  twilled)  from 
brass,  bronze,  or  other  suitable  wire,  and  mounted  without  distortion  on  frames  not 
less  than  ij  in.  below  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  sieve  frames  shall  be  circular, 
approximately  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  pan  and  cover. 

33.  A  standard  No.  200  sieve  is  one  having  nominally  an  0.0029-in.  oi^ening  and  200 
wires  per  in.,  standardized  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  conforming  to  the 
following  requirements: 

The  No.  200  sieve  should  have  200  wires  per  inch,  and  the  number  of  wires  in  any 
whole  inch  shall  not  be  outside  the  limits  of  192  to  208.  No  op>ening  between  adjacent 
parallel  wires  shall  be  more  than  0.0050  in.  in  width.  The  diameter  of  the  wire 
should  be  0.0021  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  outside  the  limits  0.0019 
in.  to  0.0023  in.  The  value  of  the  sieve  as  determined  by  sie\ang  tests  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  standard  specification  for  these  tests  on  a  standardized  cement  which 
gives  a  residue  of  25  to  20  per  cent  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  or  on  other  similarly  graded 
material,  shall  not  show  a  variation  of  more  than  1.5  per  cent  above  or  below  the 
standards  maintained  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Method.  34.  The  test  shall  be  made  with  50  g.  of  cement.  The  sieve  shall  be  thoroughly- 
clean  and  dry.    The  cement  shall  be  placed  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  with  pan  and  cover 
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attached,  if  desired,  ^ind  shall  be  held  in  one  hand  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  so 
that  the  sample  will  be  well  distributed  over  the  sieve,  at  the  same  time  gently  strik- 
ing the  side  about  150  times  per  minute  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  the 
up  stroke.  The  sieve  shall  be  turned  every  25  strokes  about  one-sixth  of  a  revolution 
in  the  same  direction.  The  operation  sliall  continue  until  not  more  than  0.05  g. 
passes  through  in  one  minute  of  continuous  sieving.  The  fineness  shall  be  deter- 
mined from  the  weight  of  the  residue  on  the  sieve  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  sample. 

35.  Mechanical  sieving  devices  may  be  used,  but  the  cement  shall  not  be  rejected  if 
it  meets  the  fineness  requirement  when  tested  by  the  hand  method. 

36.  A  permissible  variation  of  i  per  cent,  is  allowed,  and  all  results  in  excess  of  the   Permissible 
specified  limit,  but  within  this  shall  be  reported  as  22  per  cent.  Variation. 

Laboratory  scales  for  weighing  the  samples  and  the  residue  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  10. 


Fig.  10. — Delicate  Laboratory  Scales.     (See  p.  69.) 

Fine  grinding  has  a  number  of  advantages,  chief  among  which  is 
the  increased  strength  of  sand  mortars.  This  is  further  discussed  on 
page  87. 

It  is  impracticable  to  sift  cement  through  a  sieve  finer  than  200  meshes 
per  linear  inch.  The  particles  which  will  just  pass  a  No.  200  sieve  are 
about  o.io  millimeter  (0.004  inches)  in  diameter,*  For  separating  the 
grains  still  finer  than  the  No.  200  sieve,  air  analysis  may  be  employed. 
This  is  briefly  described  on  page  88. 

X.  Mixing  Cement  Pastes  and  Mortars 

57.  The  quantity  of  dry  material  to  be  mixed  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed  1000   Method, 
g.  nor  be  less  than  500  g.    The  proportions  of  cement  or  cement  and  sand  shall  be 
stated  by  weight  in  graois  of  the  dry  materials;  the  quantity  of  water  shall  be  expressed 
in  cubic  centimeters  (i  g.  =.i  cc).    The  dry  materials   shall  be    weighed,  placed  . 
upon  a  non-absorbent  surface,  thoroughly  mixed  dry  if  sand  be  used,  and  a  crater 
formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage  of  clean  water  shall  be 
poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  shall  be  turned  into  the  crater  by  the  aid  of 
a  trowel.    After  an  interval  of  J  minute  for  the  absorption  of  the  water  the  oper- 
ation shall  be  completed  by  continuous,  vigorous  mixing,  squeezing  and  kneading 

*  Allen  Hazen  in  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  i8Qa. 
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with  the  hands  for  at  least  one  minute.*    During  the  operation  of  mixing,  the 
hands  should  be  protected  by  rubber  gloves. 

38.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  shall  be  maintained  as 
nearly  as  practicable  at  si^^C.  (yQ>*F,), 

The  apparatus  required  for  mixing  briquettes  consists  of  a  piece  of 
i-inch  plate  glass  at  least  24  inches  square,  counter  scales  (preferably 
metric  system),  recording  from  tV  gram  to  ij  kilograms,  a  250  cubic 
centimeter  graduated  measuring  glass,  rubber  gloves,  one  8-inch  mason's 

trowel,  one  4-inch  pointing  trowel,  Fig.  11 ,  and  a  ther- 
'    mometer. 

Fig.  II.  European  standard^  specify  mixing  five  minutes  in- 

(Seep,  70.)  stead  of  one  minute.  This  difference  in  time  is  due 
to  the  methods  of  manipulation,  in  Europe  the  materials  being  mixed 
with  a  trowel  or  spoon.  Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that 
a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  kneading  one  minute  than  by 
mixing  five  minutes  with  a  trowel,  so  that  the  American  method  is 
both  quicker  and  better. 

XI.  Normal  Consistency 

Ayyaratui.  39*  The  Vicat  apparatus  consists  of  a  frame  (A )  (Fig.  1 2)  bearing  a  movable  rod  (B,) 
weighing  300  g.,  one  end  (C)  being  i  cm.  indiameterfor  a  distance  of  6  cm.,  the  other 
having  a  removable  needle  (Z>),  i  mm.  in  diameter,  6  cm.  long.  The  rod  is  reversible, 
and  can  be  held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  screw  (E)^  and  has  midway  between  the 
ends  a  mark  (F)  which  moves  under  a  scale  (graduated  to  millimeters)  attached  to  the 
frame  (A).  The  paste  is  held  in  a  conical,  hard-rubber  ring  (G),  7  cm.  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  4  cm.  high,  resting  on  a  glass  plate  (H)  about  10  cm.  square. 
Method*  40.  In  making  the  determination,  500  g.  of  cement,  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
water,  shall  be  kneaded  into  a  paste,  as  described  in  Section  37,  and  quickly  formed  into 
a  ball  with  the  hands,  completing  the  operation  by  tossing  it  six  times  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  maintained  about  6  in.  apart;  the  ball  resting  in  the  palm  of  one  hand 
shall  be  pressed  into  the  larger  end  of  the  rubber  ring  held  in  the  other  hand,  completely 
filling  the  ring  with  paste;  the  excess  at  the  larger  end  shall  be  then  removed  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the  ring  shall  be  then  placed  on  its  larger  end  on  a 
glass  plate  and  the  excess  paste  at  the  smaller  end  sliced  off  at  the  top  of  the  ring  by  a 
single  oblique  stroke  of  a  trowel  held  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  top  of  the  ring.  During 
these  operations  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  compress  the  paste.  The  paste  confined 
in  the  ring,  resting  on  the  plate,  shall  be  placed  under  the  rod,  the  larger  end  of  which 
shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  suriace  of  the  paste ;  the  scale  shall  be  then  read,  and 
the  rod  quickly  released.    The  paste  shall  be  of  normal  consistency  when  the  cylinder 

*  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  results  of  tests  for  the  time  of  setting  and  tensile  strength  the 
manner  of  mixing  above  described  should  be  carefully  followed.  At  least  one  minute  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  desired  plasticity  which  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  continuing  the  mixing  for  several  min- 
utes. The  exact  time  necessary  is  dependent  upon  the  personal  equation  of  the  operator.  The  error  in 
mixing  should  be  on  the  side  of  over  mixing. 
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settles  to  a  point  i  o  mm.  belpw  the  original  surface  in  i  minute  after  being  released.  The 
apparatus  shall  be  free  from  all  vibrations  during  the  test.  Trial  pastes  shall  be  made 
with  varying  percentages  of  water  until  the  normal  consistency  is  obtained.  The 
amount  of  water  required  shall  be  expressed  in  percentage  by  weight  of  the  dry  cement. 
41 .  The  consistency  of  standard  mortar  shall  depend  on  the  amount  of  water  requir- 
ed to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  consistency  from  the  same  sample  of  cement.  Having 
determined  the  normal  consistency  of  the  sample,  the  consistency  of  standard  mortar 
made  from  the  same  sample  shall  be  as  indicated  in  Table  I,  the  values  being  in 
piercentage  of  the  combined  dry  weights  of  the  cement  and  standard  sand. 


Table  I. — Percentage  of  Water  for  Standard  Mortars 


Percentage  of  Water 

for  Neat  Cement 

Paate  of  Normal 

Consistency. 

Percentage  of  Water 

for  One  Cement, 

Three  SUndard  Ottawa 

Sand 

Percentage  of  Water 

for  Neat  Cement 

Pute  of  Normal 

Consistency. 

Percentage  of  Water 

for  One  Cement, 

Three  SUndard  Ottawa 

Sand. 

IS 

9.0 

23 

10.3 

x6 

9.2 

24 

10. s 

17      • 

9-3 

25 

10.7 

x8 

95 

26 

10.8 

19 

9.7 

27 

II. 0 

30 

9.8 

28 

II. 2 

21 

10. 0 

29 

"3 

22 

10.2 

30 

"•S 

Formulas  of  Mr.  Feret  for  determining  the  percentage  of  water  for 
sand  mortars,  and  a  table  formerly  used,  are  presented  on  page  89. 

The  Boulogne  Method  for  determining  the  proper  consistency  of  neat 
paste  was  formerly  in  general  use  in  France,  and  is  still  the  best  guide  for 
determining  the  correct  consistency  of  paste  when  the  Vicat  apparatus  is 
not  available.  The  Vicat  apparatus^  however,  should  be  included  in  every 
well  equipped  cement  laboratory,  experiments  by  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre 
and  R.  Feret  for  the  French  Commission*  showing  that  it  gives  much, 
more  imiform  results  than  the  Boulogne  method. 

The  Boulogne  method  requires  that  the  paste  shall  be  firm  but  well 
bonded,  shining  and  plastic,  and  shall  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  consistency  shall  not  change  if  it  is  worked  3  minutes  longer 
than  the  original  5  minutes,  f 

2.  If  dropped  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  from  a  trowel,  it  should  leave 
the  trowel  clean,  and  fall  without  losing  its  shape  or  cracking. 

3.  Light  pressure  in  the  hand  should  bring  water  to  the  surface,  and 
the  paste  should  not  stick  to  the  hand.    If  a  ball  thus  formed  falls  from 

*  CommisBion  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riauz  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  49. 
tThe  original  working  for  the  U.  S.  Standard  tests  is  one  minute  (see  paragraph  37.) 
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a  height  of  about  50  centimeters  {20  in.)  it  should  retain  its  rounded  form 
without  showing  cracks. 

4.  The  proportion  of  water  should  be  such  that  more  or  less  will 
[iroHuce  oppo.site  effects  from  those  of  the  proper  consistency. 


XII.  I )i-:tkrui NATION  Of  Soundness* 

AtMMtoi.       4'-  A  steam  ap[w.ratu5,  which  can  be  mainlained  at  a  tempetature  between  98 
and  ioo°C.,  or  one  similar  to  that  shown  JnKig.  ijis  recommended .T  The  capacity 

*  Unsounilnns  ii  usually  nunilcslcd  by  change  in  volume  which  cauKS  distorlioa,  cracking.  checkiDI 

Pull  improperly  made  or  eiposed  lodijing  may  develop  ivhjl  are  knon-n  ns  shrinkaBC  cracks  nithin 
thefii3l)4houi3andarenol«nindicaliono(unsoundnras,    Theseconditionjircilluslraledin  Figure  14. 

liched  dot.  not  necessarily  indicate  uruoundnos. 
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of  this  apparatus  may  be  increased  by  using  a  rack  for  holding  the  pats  in  a  vertical 
or  inclined  position. 

43.  A  pat  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  \  in.   Method, 
thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  made  on  clean  ^ass  plates 
about  4  in.  square,  and  stored  in  moist  air  for  24  hours.    In  molding  the  pat,  the 
cement  paste  shall  first  be  flattened  on  the  glass  and  the  pat  then  formed  by  drawing 

the  trowel  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  center. 

44.  The  pat  shall  then  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  at  a  temperature  be- 
tween 98  and  loo^C.  upon  a  suitable  support  i  in.  above  boiling  water  for  five  hours. 

45.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best  with  a  straight 
edge  applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with  the  plate. 


XIII.  Determination  iop  Time  of  Setting 

46.  The  following  are  alternate  methods,  either  of  which  may  be  used  as  ordered: 

47.  The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  with  the  Vicat  apparatus  described  in  Vicat  Afpazatu. 
Section  39.      (See  figure  12.) 

48.  A  paste  of  normal  consistency  shall  be  molded  in  the  hard-rubber  ring  {G)  as  de-  Vicat  Method, 
scribed  in  Section  40,  and  placed  under  the  rod  (JB),  the  smaller  end  of  which  shall  be 

then  caref  uUy  brought  in  contact  with  the  suriace  of  the  paste,  and  the  rod  quickly  re- 
leased. The  initial  set  shaU  be  said  to  have  occurred  when  the  needle  ceases  to  pass  a 
point  5  mm.  above  the  glass  plate  in  one-half  minute  after  being  released;  and 
the  final  set,  when  the  needle  does  not  sink  visibly  into  the  paste.  The  test 
pieces  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  during  the  test.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  contained  in  a  pan  and  covered  by  a  damp  * 

cloth,  kept  from  contact  with  them  by  means  of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be 
stored  in  a  moist  closet.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  col- 
lection of  cement  on  the  sides  of  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement 
on  the  point  may  increase  the  penetration.  The  time  of  setting  is  affected  not  only 
by  the  percentage  and  temperature  of  the  water  used  and  the  amount  of  kneading  the 
paste  receives,  but  by  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  and  its  determination 
is  therefore  only  approximate. 

49.  The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Gillmore  needles.    The  Gillmore   Gillmore 
needles  should  preferably  be  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig.  15  (6).  Afpantue. 

50.  The  time  of  setting  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  A  pat  of  neat  cement  paste   Gillmore  Method, 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  i  in.  in  thickness  with  a  flat  top  (Fig.  15  (a) ),  mixed  to 

a  normal  consistency,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air,  at  a  temperature  maintained  as 
nearly  as  practicable  at  2i^C.  (70*^  F.).  The  cement  is  considered  to  have  acquired 
its  initial  set  when  the  pat  will  bear,  without  appreciable  indentation,  the  Gillmore 
needle  ^^  in.  in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  \  lb.  The  final  set  has  been  acquired 
when  the  pat  will  bear  without  appreciable  indentation,  the  Gillmore  needle  -^  in. 
in  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  i  lb.  In  making  the  test,  the  needles  should  be  held 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  applied  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  pat. 

For  practical  purposes  in  ordinary  construction  where  laboratory 
apparatus  is  unavailable,  the  setting  qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar 
may  often  be  examined  by  making  up  pats  from  a  number  of  the  pack- 
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ages  and  trying  their  hardening  by  pressure  of  the  thumb.  When  the 
thumb  nail  fails  to  indent  the  surface  the  paste  or  mortar  may  be 
considered  to  have  reached  its  final  set. 


I 


Soundness  Pat  with  Top  Surface  Flattened. 
For  Determining  Time  of  Setting. 


.z:^ 


Fig.  15. — Gjllmore  Needles  and  Pat.      {See  p.  75.) 


XIV.  Tension  Tests 

Form  of       51.  The  form  of  test  piece  shown  in  Fig.  16  shall  be  used.    The  molds  shall 
Test  Piece,   be  made  of  non-corroding  metal  and  have  sufficient  material  in  the  sides  to  prevent 
spreading  during  molding.     Gang  molds  when  used  shall  be  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  17.    Molds  shall  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 

The  German  standard  briquette  is  sketched  on  page  96. 

Sundard  Sand.  52.  The  sand  to  be  used  shall  be  natural  sand  from  Ottawa,  III.,  screened  to  pass  a 
No.  20  sieve  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve.  This  sand  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  f>ound,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Ottawa,  111. 

53.  This  sand  haxdng  passed  the  No.  20  sieve  shall  be  considered  standard  when  not 
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more  than  5  g.  pass  the  No.  30  sieve  after  one  minute  of  continuous  sieving  of  a  500-g. 
sample. 

54,  The  sieves  shall  conform  to  the  following  specifications: 

The  No.  20  sieve  shall  have  between  19.5  and  20.5  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  warp 
wires  and  between  19  and  21  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.    The  diameter 


Fig.  16. — Details  for  Briquette.     (See  p.  76.) 


of  the  wire  should  be  0.0165  in.  and  the  average  measured  diameter  shall  not  fall 
outside  the  limits  of  0.0160  and  0.0170  in. 

The  No.  30  sieve  shall  have  between  29.5  and  30.5  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  warp 
wires  and  between  28.5  and  31.5  wires  per  whole  inch  of  the  shoot  wires.  The  diameter 
of  the  wire  shoidd  be  o.oiio  in.  and  the  average  diameter  shall  not  be  outside 
the  limits  0.0105  to  0.0115  in. 

Photographs  of  the  grains  of  Ottawa  and  of  crushed  quartz  sand 
are  shown  on  page  136. 
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European  is  compared  with  U.  S.  standard  sand  on  p.  94. 

Molding.  55.  Immediately  after  mixing,  the  standard  mortar  shall  be  placed  in  the  molds, 
pressed  in  firmly  with  the  thumbs  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel  without  ramming. 
Additional  mortar  shall  be  heaped  above  the  mold  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel; 
the  trowel  shall  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  a  moderate 
pressure  on  the  material.  The  mold  shall  then  be  turned  over  and  the  operation  of 
heaping,  thumbing  and  smoothing  off  repeated. 

Testing.  56.  Tests  shall  be  made  with  any  standard  machine.  The  briquettes  shall  be 
broken  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  water.  The  bearing  surfaces  of  the 
clips  and  briquettes  shall  be  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt.  The  briquettes  shall, 
.be  carefully  centered  and  the  load  applied  continuously  at  the  rate  of  600  lb.  per 
minute. 

57.  Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  their 
accuracy. 


Fig.  17. — Details  for  Gang  Molds  (See  p.  76.) 

Faulty       58.  Briquettes  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengths  differing  more 
Briquettes,    than  1$  per  cent  from  the  average  value  of  all  test  pieces  made  from  the  same 
sample  and  broken  at  the  same  period  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
tensile  strength. 

XV.  Storage  of  Test  Specimens 

Apparatus.  59.  A  moist  closet  shall  consist  of  a  soapstone,  slate  or  concrete  box,  or  a  wooden 
box  lined  with  metal,  the  interior  surface  being  covered  with  felt  or  broad  wicking 
kept  wet,  the  bottom  of  the  box  being  covered  with  water.  The  interior  of  the  closet 
should  be  provided  with  non-absorbent  shelves  on  which  to  place  the  test  pieces,  the 
shelves  being  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  readUy. 
Methods.  60.  Unless  otherwise  specified  all  test  specimens,  immediately  after  molding, 
shall  be  placed  in  the  moist  closet  for  from  20  to  24  hours. 

61.  The  briquettes  shall  be  kept  in  molds  on  glass  plates  in  the  moist  closet  for  at 
least  20  hours.  After  24  hours  in  moist  air  the  briquettes  shall  be  immersed  in  clean 
water  in  storage  tanks  of  non-corroding  material. 

62.  The  air  and  water  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  2i*'C.  (70°  F.). 


A  moist  closet  and  storage  pans  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Hum- 
phrey are  shown  in  Figs.  18  and  19,  page  79. 
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Fig.  i8.~Moist  Closet.    {See  p,  78) 
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Fig.  19. — Immersion  Tanks.     (See  p,  78) 
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PROPOSED  TENTATIVE   SPECIFICATIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  TESTS 
FOR  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  MORTAR* 

Spectfications 

Compreasife       i.  (a)  A  test  piece  of  standard  mortar  composed  of  one  part  cement  and  three 
Strength,   parts  Standard  sand,  by  weight,  shall  give  compressive  strengths  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  following: 


Age  at  Test, 
days. 

Storage  of  Test  Pieces. 

Compressive 

Strength, 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

7 

I  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water 

1200 

28 

I  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water 

2000 

{b)  Each  value  shall  be  the  average  of  the  results  of  tests  from  not  less  than  three 
test  pieces.  The  compressive  strength  of  standard  mortar  at  the  age  of  2S  days 
shall  be  higher  than  the  strength  determined  at  the  age  of  7  days. 


Methods  of  Tests 

Hinng  Standard       2.  The  requirements  governing  the  preparation  of  standard  sand  mortars  for 

Mortar,    tension  test  pieces  shall  apply  to  compression  test  pieces. 

Form  of  3.  A  cylindrical  test  piece  2  in.  in  diameter  and  4  in.  in  length  is  recommended 
Teat  Piece.  fQj.  ^gg  Jq  making  compression  tests  of  standard  mortars.  The  molds  shall  be  made 
of  non-corroding  metal.  A  satisfactory  form  of  mold  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The 
ends  of  the  mold  shall  be  i>arallel.  The  tubing  used  in  the  molds  shall  be  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  prevent  appreciable  dbtortion.  The  molds  shall  be  oiled  before 
using.  During  the  molding  of  the  test  piece,  the  mold  shall  rest  on  a  clean,  plane 
surface  (preferably  a  piece  of  plate  glass  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place  until 
the  mold  is  removed). 

Molding.  4.  The  mortarf  shall  be  placed  in  the  mold  in  layers  about  i  in.  in  thickness 
each  layer  being  tamped  by  means  of  the  steel  tamper  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The 
weight  of  tamper  is  approximately  J  lb.  In  finishing  the  test  piece,  the  mortar 
shall  be  heaped  above  the  mold  and  smoothed  o£F  with  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  the  test 
pieces  from  one  sample  are  molded,  the  top  of  each  test  piece  shall  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass  which  is  brought  to  a  firm  bearing  on  the  fresh  mortar.  The 
cover  glasses  shall  remain  in  place  until  the  molds  are  removed. 

The  compression  test  pieces  shall  be  stored  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tension 
test  pieces. 

Testing.  5.  Tests  of  standard -mortar  cylinders  may  be  made  in  any  testing  machine 
which  is  adapted  to  meet  the  specified  requirements.  The  test  pieces  shall  be 
tested  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  water.  The  ends  of  the  test  cylinders  shall  be 
smooth,  plane  surfaces.    The  metal  bearing  plates  of  the  testing  machine  shall  be 

*  Accepted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  as  tentative  specifications,  June,  1916. 
\  t  If  sufficient  mortar  for  six  3  by  4  in.  cylinders  is  to  be  mixed  in  a  single  batch,  approximately  3000 

g.  of  material  will  be  required.     In  this  case  the  mixing  shall  be  continued  for  1}  minutes. 
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placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  test  piece.  During  the  test  a  spherical 
bearing  block  shall  be  used  on  top  of  the  cylinder.  In  order  to  secure  a  uniform 
distribution  of  the  load  over  the  test  cylinder  the  spherical  bearing  block  must  be 
accurately  centered.  The  diameter  of  the  spherical  bearing  block  should  be  only  a 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  test  piece.  The  test  piece  shall  be  loaded  con- 
tinuously to  failure.  The  moving  head  of  the  testing  machine  shall  travel  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  0.05  or  more  than  o.io  in.  per  minute. 
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Note :  Form  may  be  Made  of  Seamless 
Brass  Tubing  of  Zi" Outside 
Diameter,  No.  12  B  W.  6.,  with 
^"Slot along  one  Element. 

Fig.  20. — ^Details  for  2  by  4-in. 
"  Cylinder  Form  {See  p.  80.) 


AiL. 


Fig.  21. — Detaib  for  Steel 
Tamper  {See  p.  80.) 


Testing  machines  should  be  frequently  calibrated  in  order  to  determine  their 
accuracy. 

Cylinders  that  are  manifestly  faulty,  or  which  give  strengths  differing  more  than 
15  per  cent,  from  the  average  value  of  all  test  pieces  tested  at  the  same  period 
and  made  from  the  same  sample,  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  com- 
pressive strength. 
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FULL  SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  THE  PURCHASE  OF  NATURAL 

CEMENT 

1.  Packages.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks.'}' 
Each  package  shall  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may 
be  rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Weight.  Three  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weight  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb.,  or 
282  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one  pound. 
The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  Requirements.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  before  re- 
jection. 

4.  Tests.*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VI,   p.  63.) 

5.  Sampling.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments: 

7.  Definition  of  Natural  Cement.*  This  term  shall  be  applied  to  the 
finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous 
limestone  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

8.  Fineness.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  10% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  30%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

9.  Time  of  Setting.*  It  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  shall  not  develop  hard  set  in  less  than  thirty  minutes,  or  in 
more  than  three  hours. 

10.  Tensile  Strength.*  The  minimum  requirements  for  tensile 
strength  for  briquettes  one  square  inch  in  cross  section  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  cement  shall  show  no  retrogression  in  strength  within 
the  periods  specified: 

^Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  arc  quoted  from  tb*;  Standard  SpeciBcations  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

flf  the  cement  is  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  place  or  near  the  sea,  it  must  be  packed  in  well-mAda 
wooden  barrels  lined  with  paper. 
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Neat  CemetU. 
Age  Strencth 

24  hours  in  moist  air 75  1'^- 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,    6  days  in  water)   150 

a8days(i     "      "       27     "        "        )  250" 

One  Pari  Cement,  Three  Parts  Standard  Ottawa  Sand, 
Age  Strenifth 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,  6  days  in  water) 50  lb. 

28days(i     "      "      27     "        "        )    125'* 

1 1 .  Oonstancy  of  Volume.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  one-half  incli  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge, 
shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  24  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature. 

(b)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  Fahr.  as 

practicable. 
These  pats  are  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days,  and,  to  satisfac- 
torily pass  the  tests,  shall  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of 
distortion,  checking,  cracking,  or  disintegrating. 


APPARATUS  FOB  A  CEMENT  TESTING  LABOBATOBTf 

(The  apparatus  is  designed  for-  one  experimenter.  Where  the  number 
of  pieces  is  not  stated,  their  number  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cement 
to  be  tested.) 

*One  piece  plate  glass,  one  inch  thick,  24  by  24  inches  square; 
*Four  or  more  gangs  of  3  or  4  molds  each — A.  S.  C.  E.  standard  (see 

Fig-  i7»  P-  78); 
*One  metric  counter  scale  recording  from  10  grams  to  li  kilograms. 

*One  No.  200  sieve  (200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch),  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  made  of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires  0.0021 
inch,  diameter  (see  p.  68) ; 

*One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  250  cubic  centimeters; 

*One  8-inch  mason's  trowel; 

*One  4-inch  pointing  trowel  (see  Fig.  11,  p.  70); 

*One-half  dozen  pairs  rubber  gloves; 

•Pieces  of  thick  window  glass  4  inches  square  for  soundness  tests; 

*One  tensile  testing  machine  (see  Figs.  26  and  27,  pp.  97  and  98); 

*Air  thermometer; 

•Standard  sand; 

*An  aaterisk  designates  the  apparatus  required  for  a  temporary  laboratory  on  construction  work 
fThis  list  has  been  criticised  and  approved  by  Mr.  Kichard  L.  Humphrey. 
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Two  or  more  gangs  of  3  molds  each  for  2-inch  cubes;  or,  twelve  2  by  4 

inch  cylinders  (see  Fig.  20,  p.  81); 
lo-pound  tin  cans  with  tight  covers  for  holding  samples; 
One  special  scale  for  weighing  cement  in  ascertaining  fineness  (see  Fig. 

ID,  p.  69) ; 
One  pan  of  same  diameter  as  the  sieves  and  5  centimeters  (1.97  in.)  deep, 

with  cover,  for  holding  sieve  when  shaking  it; 
One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  100  cubic  centimeters; 
One  cement  sampler  24  inches  long  (see  Fig.  8,  p.  64) ; 
One  minute  sand  glass; 
One  moist  closet  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  79); 
Galvanized  iron  waste  cans; 

Apparatus  for  steaming  and  boiling  specimens  (see  Fig.  13,  p,  73); 
Tanks  for  immersing  specimens  (see  Fig.  19,  p.  79) ; 
Vicat  needle  apparatus  (see  Fig.  12,  p.  72); 
One  compression  testing  machine  (adapted  also  to  transverse  tests), 

capacity  at  least  50  000  pound  (see  Figs.  94  and  95,  pp.  340  and 

341); 
Chemical  thermometer; 

Specific  gravity  apparatus  (see  Fig.  9,  p.  67); 

Microscope  with  ij  inch  objective; 

Set  of  sieves,  about  8-inch  diameter,  for  analyzing  sands,  sizes  0.25  inch 
diameter,  holes,  No.  7,  12,  20,  30,  50,  90  (the  number  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  see  p.  118); 

Mechanical  shaker  for  sifting  sand  (see  Fig.  54,  p.  186). 

SPECIFIC  GBAVITT  OF  CEMENTS 

The  specific  gravity  test,  by  determining  whether  a  cement  is  thor- 
oughly burned,  supplements  the  chemical  analysis,  since  the  latter  does 
not  indicate  the  degree  of  calcination.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  true 
Portiand  cement  ranges  from  3.05  to  3.15.  The  adulteration  of  Portiand 
cement  lowers  its  specific  gravity,  because  the  substances  used, — ^pow- 
dered sand,  limestone,  trass  or  slag, — ^are  lighter  than  particles  of  pure 
cement.  The  test  will  not  detect  a  small  adulteration  nor  adulteration 
with  a  material  of  high  specific  gravity. 

Natural  cement  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  above  2.75,  ranging  from 
this  sometimes  as  high  as  3.1,*  thus  overlapping  the  inferior  limit  given 

*Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  476. 
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for  Portland  cement.    Puzzolan  cement  usually  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2.7  to  2.9, 

The  ^specific  gravity  of  cement  is  lowered  by  exposure,  because  of  the 
absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  hence  the  necessity  of  drying  it 
at  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.)  or  igniting  at  low  red  heat  (see  p.  64)  before 
determining.  Even  this  temperature  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to 
restore  old  cements  to  their  original  condition.* 

Jackson  Specific  Gravity  Apparatus.  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Jackson  has 
devised  an  apparatus  that  gives  satisfactory  results  for  cement  or  fine 
aggregate.  The  graduations  are  made  to  read  directly  in  terms  of 
specific  gravity  and  temperature  variations  are  corrected  by  a  table 
instead  of  attempting  to  prevent  such  variations.  The  glass  tube  is 
made  of  much  smaller  bore  than  in  the  Le  Chatelier  apparatus  so  that 
more  accurate  readings  may  be  made. 

m 

The  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  which  applies  to  cement 
or  fine  aggregate,  is  specified  by  Mr.  Jackson  as  follows  :t 

1.  Weigh  out  accurately  to  the  tenths*  place  of  decimals  50  grams  of 
the  dry  sample  of  cement. 

2.  Fill  the  bulb  and  burette  with  kerosene,  leaving  just  space  enough 
to  take  the  temperature  by  introducing  a  thermometer  through  the 
neck.  Remove  the  thermometer  and  add  sufficient  kerosene  to  fill 
exactly  to  the  mark  on  the  neck,  drawing  off  any  excess  by  means  of  the 
burette. 

3.  Run  into  the  unstoppered  Ehrlenmeyer  flask  about  one-half  of 
the  kerosene  in  the  bulb.  Then  pour  in  slowly  the  50  grams  of  cement 
and  revolve  to  remove  air  bubbles.  Run  in  more  kerosene  until  any 
adhering  cement  is  carefully  washed  from  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the 
kerosene  is  just  below  the  ground  glass. 

4.  Place  the  hollow  ground-glass  stopper  in  position,  and  turn  it  to 
fit  tightly.  Run  in  kerosene  exactly  to  the  200  cubic  centimeter  gradu- 
ation on  the  neck,  making  sure  that  no  air  bubbles  remain  in  the  flask. 

5.  Read  the  specific  gravity  from  the  graduation  on  the  burette  and 
then  the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  flask,  noting  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  bulb  before  the  determination  and  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  flask  after  the  determination. 

6.  Make  a  temperature  correction  to  the  reading  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity by  the  use  of  the  accompanying  tables. 

*Sce  experimeoU  in  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  476,  and  Dr.  H.  Kupfender  in  Thonindus- 
triezeittmg,  translated  in  Cemenlf  March,  1903,  p.  25. 

t  Daniel  D.  Jackson  in  Engineering  Record,  July  16,  IQ04,  p.  83. 
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Temperature  Correction  for  Jackson  Specific  Gravity  Flask.    {See  p.  85.) 

Read  temperature  of  oil  in  bulb  before  determination  and  of  oil  in  flask  after 
determination.  Add  correction  if  temperature  of  oil  increases,  and  subtract  it  if  it 
decreases. 


Uncorrected  Reading. 

Change  in 

Temperature 
Centigrade. 

2.50 
to 

2.60 

to 

2.70 
to 

2.80 
to 

2.90 
to 

3.00 

to 

3.10 

to 

3-20 

to 

3-30' 

to 

140 

to 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

2.00 

3.00 

3.10 

3-20 

3  30 

3.40 

3.50 
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0.00 
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O.OI 
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O.OI 
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0.02 

0.6 

O.OI 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.8 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

I.O 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

1.2 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

i-4 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

1.6 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

1.8 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

2.0 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

2.2 

0.05 

0.06 
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30 
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A  neat  little  device  for  dropping  fine  material  into  a  specific  gravity 
apparatus  so  as  to  prevent  the  entraining  of  air  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wiggin.  A  thin  wooden  board  with  a  circular  hole  in  it  is 
placed  above  the  apparatus  and  a  paper  funnel   fitted  into  the  hole  and 

filled  with  dry  cement.  An  electro-magnet,  such  as  is  used  with  an 
ordinary  electric  door-bell,  is  connected  with  its  storage  battery  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  clapper,  instead  of  striking  a  bell,  strikes  a  metal 
plate  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  board.  The  constant  tapping  jars 
the  funnel  so  that  the  grains  fall  slowly  into  the  apparatus  without  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  operator. 
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ADVANTAOES  OF  nm  ORINDINa 

The  effects  of  fineness  of  grinding  ujx)n  cements  are  to  make  them,— 
Stronger  when  tested  with  sand; 
Weaker  when  tested  neat; 
Quicker  setting; 

Capable  of  producing  a  larger  volume  of  paste; 
Less  affected  by  free  lime. 
Fineness  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
cement  retained  on  each  sieve.* 

A  recognition  of  the  value  of  extreme  fineness  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  higher  standards  than  formerly,  and  manufacturers  have  accordingly 
improved  the  quality  of  their  product  in  this  respect. 

Stren^  Affected  by  Fineness.  With  the  same  proportions  of  sand, 
higher  tensile  and  compressive  strength  is  obtained  from  finely  ground 
than  coarsely  ground  cements.  Conversely,  a  larger  porportion  of  sand 
can  be  used  with  fine  ground  than  with  coarse  ground  cement,  with  the 
same  resulting  strength. 

The  chief  cementing  value  of  a  cement  lies  in  the  grains  which  are 
fine  enough  to  pass  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Phot- 
ographs of  thin  sections  of  sand  briquets  several  years  old  made  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Lazell  show  very  clearly  the  coarser  grains  of  cement  which 

have  never  been  penetrated  and  chemically  changed  by  the  water. 
Tested  neat,  a  coarse  cement  may  give  higher  strength  than  the  same 

cement  after  regrinding.  This  is  chiefly  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors, 
to  the  fact  that  the  fine  cement  requires  more  water  in  gaging  to  produce 
the  same  consistency  of  paste,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  cement  produces 
a  larger  volume  of  paste,  which  therefore  has  less  density  and  consequently 
lower  strength.  When  sand  is  added,  on  the  other  hand,  less  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  water,  because  in  any  case  a  smaller  volume  of  it  is  required 
in  proportion  to  the  dry  materials,  and  besides  this  the  very  fine  grains, 
;vhich  also  have  higher  cementing  qualities,  fit  more  readily  into  the  voids 
in  the  sand.  The  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mortar  to  its  strength  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IX,  page  143. 

The  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  was  brought 
to  general  notice  by  Mr.  John  Grantf  in  1880,  who  quotes  experiments 
made  in  Germany  by  Dykerhoff.     In  1883  Mr.  I.  J.  Mannt  illustrated 

*  Sizes  of  American  vs.  European  sieves  are  given  in  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced,  and  edition, 
pp.  84  and  85. 

t  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  149. 
t  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  354. 
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the  small  cementing  value  of  the  coarse  particles  by  substituting  for 
them  grains  of  sand  of  the  same  size,  with  but  little  reduction  in  the 
resulting  strength. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Butler*  in  England  made  extended  tests  to  determine  the 
value  of  coarse  particles  in  cement  and  the  effect  of  regrinding.  The 
cement  was  reground  and  sand  of  the  same  size  as  the  coarse  particles 
in  the  original  was  substituted  for  them,  producing  a  cement  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  cement  before  regrinding. 

The  fine  grinding  of  commercial  cements  has  been  one  of  the  causes, 
by  the  acceleration  of  the  setting,  for  the  necessity  of  adding  g3rpsum  or 
plaster  during  manufacture. 

Separating  Material  Passing  No.  200  Mesh  Sieye.  The  high  cement- 
ing value  of  the  grains  of  cement  passing  a  No.  200  sieve  necessitates, 
for  elaborate  tests,  still  finer  apparatus.  The  coarsest  particles  passing 
a  No.  200  sieve  are  approximately  0.004  inch  in  diameter.  A  device 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standardst  separa\es  this  material  into  four 
parts,  the  limiting  sizes  being  0.004  inch,  0.003  inch,  0.002  inch,  and 
o.ooi  inch.  Beginning  with  the  smallest  particles  the  successive  sizes 
to  be  separated  are  carried  off  one  after  the  other  through  small  open- 
ings in  the  analyzing  chamber  by  means  of  a  steady  stream  of  air  under 
a  low  pressure.  The  residue  is  weighed  after  each  separation  and  in 
this  way  the  proportion  of  each  size  is  determined. 

QUANTITY  OF  WATER  FOB  NEAT  PASTE  AND  MORTAR 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  gaging  affects  the  results  of  tests,  es- 
pecially in  the  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  and  of  the  strength. 
(See  p.  165.)  Different  cements  even  of  the  same  class  require  different 
proportions  of  water  to  produce  the  same  consistency,  chiefly  because 
of  differing  degrees  of  fineness,  the  cement  containing  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  fine  particles  requiring  the  largest  percentage  of  water  by  weight. 

For  chemical  combinations  alone  about  8  per  cent.' of  water  to  the 
weight  of  the  cement  is  customarilly  assumed  to  be  required,  but  in 
practice  the  percentage  must  be  much  greater. 

Percentage  of  Water  for  Mortar  of  Normal  Consistency.  The  table 
of  percentage  of  water  for  standard  mortar  quoted  on  page  71  from 
the  report  of  the  American  Committee  is  based  on  Mr.  Feret's  formulaj 

•Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXII,  p.  343 •  and  Butler's  Portland  Cement. 
iSgg,  p.  169. 

t  An  Air  Analyzer  for  Determining  the  Fineness  of  Cement,  by  J.  C.  Pearson  and  W.  H.  Sligh,  Tech- 
nologic Papers  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  48,  igi5. 

t  Commission  des  Mithodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  103. 
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evolved  from  an  interesting  series  of  experiments.*  He  found  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  determine  with  the  Vicat  needle  the  proper 
consistency  of  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand,  and  therefore  based  his 
determination  upon  the  average  judgment  of  several  operators,  plotting 
the  consistencies  designated  by  them  upon  cross-section  paper. 

The  formula  as  used  by  the  American  Committee,  expressing  the 
values  for  convenience  in  percentages  instead  of  in  grams,  isf 

— +6.5 
5+1 


W  =  i 


Where 
W  =  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  in  terms  of  weight  of  the  mixture  of 

dry  materials; 
P  =  percentage  of  water  required  for  neat  cement  of  normal  consistency; 
5  =  parts  of  sand  by  weight  to  one  part  cement. 

The  following  table  gives  percentages  of  water  for  different  proportions 
of  mortar.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  percentages  are  for 
standard  sand  only,  the  percentages  required  for  natural  sand  varying 
with  the  coarseness  of  its  grain. 

Percentage  of  Water  for  Cement  Mortars  of  Normal  Consistency. 


S  rt  6 


18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 


Peicentage  of  Water  to  Cement  Plus 
Standard  Ottawa  Sand. 


Proportions  cement  to  sand  by  wei::ht. 


1:1 

1:2 

1:3 

1.4 

1:5 

12.5 

10  5 

95 

8.9 

8.5 

12.8 

10.7 

9-7 

9.0 

S.6 

13    2 

10.9 

9.8 

9.2 

8.7 

135 

11.2 

10. 0 

9-3 

8.8 

13.8 

II. 4 

10.2 

9-4 

8.9 

14-2 

II. 6 

10.3 

9.6 

9.0 

14.5 

II. 8 

lO-S 

9-7 

9.1 

14.8 

12. 1 

10.7 

9.8 

9-3 

152 

12.3 

10.8 

10. 0 

9-4 

°1 

g  P  o 

04 


27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 


Peicentage  of  Water  to  Cement  Plus 
Standard  Ottawa  Sand. 


Proportions  cement  to  sand  by  weight. 


1:1 


15s 

15-8 
16.2 

16.5 

16.8 

17.2 

175 
17.8 

18.2 


1:2 

1:3 

1:4 

12. 5 

II. 0 

10. 1 

12.7 

II. 2 

10.2 

130 

"•3 

10.4 

13.2 

".5 

10.5 

134 

II. 7 

10.6 

13.6 

II. 8 

10.8 

13-8 

12.0 

10.9 

14.1 

12.2 

II. 0 

14.3 

12.3 

II. 2 

1:5 


9-5 
9.6 

9-7 
9.8 

9  9 

10. 0 

10. 1 
10.2 
10.4 


French  Consistency  of  Neat  Paste.  The  Vicat  needle  (see  p.  72)  has 
been  adopted  in  England  and  France  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  France  a  softer  consistency  is  adopted  requiring  a  penetration  of  34 
mfllimeters  instead  of  10  millimeters. 

*  Methods  of  Mr.  Feret's  investigations  are  described  and  illustrated  in  an  article  by  the  authors 
on  *' Quantity  of  Water  to  Use  in  Gaging  Mortars"  in  Cement  and  Engineering  News  (Chicago),  November, 
IQ03. 

t  Mr.  Feret  gives  for  the  last  term  in  the  formula  6.0  for  mortars  of  plastic  consistency  and  4.5  for 
mortars  of  dry  consisteocy. 
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TESTS  OF  SETTING 

The  methods  employed  in  mixing  and  depositing  the  mortar  or  concrete 
and  the  character  of  the  construction  form  a  guide  to  the  necessary  re- 
quirements for  the  time  of  setting  of  the  cement. 

The  setting  of  cement  is  due  to  chemical  reaction,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  on  page  49.  The  process  is  a  gradual  one,  but 
may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  periods: 

Initial  set. 
Final  set. 
Hardening. 
The  dividing  line  between  these  periods  is  arbitrary,  but  the  division  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  after  water  is  added  the  paste  remains  plastic  for 
a  certain  period,  and  then  commences  to  "stififen"  or  crystallize.    This  is 
called  the  time  of  initial  set.     The  setting  process  continues  rapidly,  and 
when  a  point  is  reached  that  the  paste  will  withstand  a  certain  pressure, 

arbitrarily  fixed  in  practice,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  its  final  set.  I'he 
process  of  hardening  now  continues  more  slowly,  and  proceeds  with  in- 
creasing slowness  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  cement  construction  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
cement  which  has  reached  its  final  "set"  is  not  hard  nor  is  it  capable  of 
bearing  a  load.  Natural  cement,  for  example,  usually  reaches  its  .initial 
and  its  final  set  much  earlier  than  Portland  cement,  but  it  hardens  more 
slowly,  and  Natural  cement  masonry  will  not  bear  loading  nearly  so 
quickly  as  Portland  cement  masonry. 

EUROPEAN  METHODS  FOB  DETERMINING  SET 

The  French  and  German  requirements  are  similar  to  the  American 
Vicat  needle  (p.  75)  except  that  in  them  the  commencement  of  the  set 
is  taken  as  the  time  when  the  needle  can  no  longer  penetrate  entirely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box  instead  of  limiting  it  to  a  penetration  to  a 
depth  of  5  millimeters  above  the  bottom  surface. 

For  sand  mortars  the  French  Commission  designate  the  final  set  as  the 
moment  when  the  surf aceof  the  mortar  can  support  pressure  of  the  thumb 
without  indentation.  As  an  alternate  method,  they  use  the  Vicat  ap- 
paratus with  a  needle  one  centimeter  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing 
5  kilograms  (11.02  lb.).  The  preliminary  reports  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  and 
Mr.  P.  Alexander  in  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Materiaux 
de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  iii  and  139,  describe  experiments 
with  different  apparatus. 
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European  Setting  Requirements 


Country. 


Germany. . . 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Denmark. . , 

England. . . 

France 

Italy 

Russia 


Time  of  Initial  Set. 


I  hr. 

None  required 

Quick — 10  min. 
Medium — 30  min. 

I  hr. 

Quick — 2  to  10  min. 
Medium — 10  to  20  min. 
Slow — 20  min. 

20  min. 

I  hr. 
20  min. 


Time  of  Final  Set. 


Not  required 
Quick — ^Max. 

30  m. 
Slow — ^Min.  3 
hr. 

None  required 
None  required. 
/  Min.  2  hr. 
\  Max.  15  hr. 

Min.  2  hr. 
Max.  12  hr. 

/  Min.  2  hr. 

Max.  12  hr. 

Min.  5  hr. 

Max.  12  hr. 

Min.  I  hr. 
\  Max.  12  hr. 


} 


Method. 


Vicat 
Vicat 

Vicat 
Vicat 

Vicat 

Vicat 
Vicat 
Vicat 


Comparison  of  Vicat  and  Gillmore  Needles.  The  Gillmore  needles 
were  first  used  by  General  Totten  in  1830.* 

By  these  needles  the  initial  set  of  neat  cement  is  the  time  at  which  a 
wire  one-twelfth-inch  diameter,  loaded  to  a  J  pound,  is  just  supported 
by  the  mass  without  appreciable  indentation.  The  final  set  is  taken 
as  the  time  when  a  wire  one-twenty-fourth-inch  diameter,  loaded  to 
weigh  one  pound,  is  supported  without  appreciable  indentation. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  22,  page  92,  from  experiments  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenalt  upon  various  cements  (designated  by  letters)  shows 
the  difference  in  the  nominal  time  of  setting  when  measured  by  the 
Gillmore  needle  and  the  Vicat  needle,  employing  with  the  latter  the 
German  method.  (See  above.)  The  diagram  also  shows  the  variation 
in  time  of  set  of  Portland  cement  occasioned  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  water,  and  the  efiFect  of  leaving  out  the  usual  "restrainer"  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  gypsum. 

The  Rate  of  Setting.  The  rate  of  setting  of  cement,  that  is,  the  process 
of  hardening,  has  been  studied  by  the  French  CommissionJ  in  France 
and  by  Prof.  Edgar  B.  Kay  in  the  United  States.    The  diagram  Fig. 

*  GJUmoie's  Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,  p.  80. 

t  Tests  of  metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  492 

X  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  xii. 
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24,  page  95,  shows  curves  of  setting  made  with  a  machine  of  Prof.  Kay's 
design  and  the  corresponding  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  the  same 
cement.  Prof.  Kay  calls  attention  to  the  positive  change  from  the 
plastic  to  the  granular  or  crystalline  structure  which  in  the  cement  shown 
occurred  between  the  periods  of  35  and  40  minutes.  The  elongation 
of  the  briquette  when  being  broken  gradually  changed  from  |  inch  at 
the  5-minutes  period  to  0.15  inch  at  40  minutes,  while  at  200  minutes, 
or  one  hour  before  the  initial  set  was  completed,  the  elongation  was  not 
measurable. 
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Fig.  22. — ^Time  of  Setting  of  Typical  Cements. — and  comparison  of  Vicat  and 
more's  Needles.     (Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901.)     {See  p.  91.) 


Gill- 


Flash  Set.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  chiu'acteristics  of  cement  is  a 
set  so  quick  that  the  concrete  made  from  it  hardens  before  it  can  be 
placed  and  rammed. 

When  tested  in  the  laboratory  the  cement  may  take  both  initial  and 
final  set  within  five  or  ten  minutes  of  molding,  or  even  during  the 
process  of  molding,  so  that  it  may  not  be  distinguished  by  the  operator. 
Frequently,  the  sample  changes  to  slow  set  during  transportation  and 
may  show  normal  set  in  the  laboratory  even  although  it  "flashes"  "on 
the  work.    On  the  other  hand,  a  sample  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
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or  kept  in  a  warm  laboratory  may  change  from  a  normal  to  a  flash  set. 
This  very  quick  set  appears  to  be  caused  frequently  by  rise  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  during  transportation  or  storage.  Concrete  which  hardens 
before  it  reaches  its  place  and  is  not  regaged  with  water  may  never 
attain  appreciable  strength.  Thorough  and  continued  soaking  with 
water  is  the  best  treatment. 


TEST  or  RISE  IN  TEMPERATURE  WHILE  SETTINQ 

The  determination  of  the  rise  in  temperature  which  takes  place  in  a 
cement  while  setting  has  often  been  suggested  as  an  indication  of  its  quality, 
but  the  increase  in  temperature  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  of 
slight  value  as  a  test  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  Le  Commandant  Ribaucour*  found  that  the  temperature  com- 
menced to  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  setting,  and  the  rise  was 
generally  higher  with  quick-setting  cements. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  discovered  that  the 


120 


120 


Fig.  23.— Rise  in  Temperature  in  1 2-inch  Cubes  of  Cement  and  Mortar. 
(Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S,  A.,  igoi.)    {See  p.   93.) 


temperature  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen,  small 
cubes  showing  very  slight  increase.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of  tests 
upon  12-inch  cubes  to  determine  the  temperature  acquired  by  different 

*  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat£riaax  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  133- 
t  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  iqoi,  p.  493. 
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brands  of  cement  and  mortars  during  setting,  and  plotted  his  volumes  in 
a  series  of  curves.  The  curves  for  a  first-dass  brand  of  American  Port- 
land cement  with  and  without  sand,  and  for  a  typical  Natural  (Rosen- 
dale)  cement,  are  shown  in  Fig.  23. 

Mr.  Howard  found  that  while  first-class  American  brands  of  neat 
Portland  cement  often  reached  a  maximum  temperature  of  100°  Cent. 
(212®  Fahr.);  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  various  brands  of  Ameri- 
can Natural  cement  was  generally  from  35®  to  40**  Cent.  (95®  to  104^ 
Fahr.),  and  was  reached  at  a  shorter  time  than  the  Portland  cements. 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  German  brands  of  Portland  cements  was 
in  general  less  than  that  of  the  American  Portlands. 

The  rise  in  temperature  in  Portland  cement  concrete  is  less  than  in 
neat  Portland  cement,  but  in  the  interior  of  a  large  mass  like  a  dam 
may  reach  nearly  100^  Fahrenheit. 

AMERIOAN  AND  EUBOPEAH  STANDARD  SANDS  COMPARED 

The  character  of  the  sand  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mortar  that  for  comparing  different  brands  of  cement  or  specifying  re- 
quirements of  strength  a  sand  of  standard  size  and  quality  is  essential. 

The  U.  5.  Standard  Sand  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  specified  on  page  76,  is  a  natural  sand 
from  Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch, 
and  retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  English  Standard  Sand  is  obtained  from  a  pit  at  Leighton  Buzzard,* 
and  the  screens  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Standard  Sand  is  a  natural  quartz  retained  between  sieves 
having  respectively  20  and  28  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  French  Standard  Sand^  a  natural  sand  from  Leucate,  France,  is 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  standard  sand  must  pass  a  screen  having 
holes  1.5  millimeters  (0.059  in.)  in  diameter,  and  be  retained  on  a  screen 
having  holes  one  millimeter  (0.039  in.)  in  diameter.  Compound  stand- 
ard sand  is  made  by  forming  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  following; 

(i)  Grains  passing  holes  of  2  mm.  (0.079  i^-)  ^ind  retained  by  1.5 
mm.  (0.059  in.). 

(2)  Grains  passing  holes  of  1.5  mm.  (0.059  in.)  and  retained  by  i  mm. 
(0.039  in.) 

(3)  Grains  passing  holes  of  i  mm.  (0.039  in.)  and  retained  by  0.5 
mm.  (0.020  in. 

*  Butler's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  300. 
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THE  FORM  OF  BRIQUETTE  FOR 
TENSILE  TESTS 

Mr.  John  Grant  in  1871*  pre- 
sented results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  different  forms  of 
briquettes  and  sizes  of  section.  Ten 
years  laterf  he  adopted  the  form 
^3  now  used  in  England  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1884,  and,  with 
a  very  slight  alteration,  in  1903. 
(See  Fig.  16,  p.  77.) 

The  German  Standard  Briquette, 

also  adopted  by  the  French  Com- 

FiG.  25.  The  German  Standard  Briquette  mission  in  1893,  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

dimensions  are  in  millimeters).         The  section  is  5  square  centimeters 

(Seep.  g6.)  (^^g  g^^  i^.).     Results  with    this 

form  of  briquette  are  lower  per  unit  of  area  than  those  of  the  American 
pattern.  Prof.  Jerome  SonderickeJ  in  studying  the  quality  of  strength 
and  uniformity  of  breaking  of  different  forms,  found  that  a  groove  in 
the  sides  of  the  specimen  lowered  the  unit  strength  about  13%. 

M.  Feret§  found  that  briquettes  of  5  sq.  cm.  section  gave  46%  higher 
strength  per  unit  of  area  than  briquettes  of  16  sq.  cm,,  and  attributed 
this  difference  to  lack  of  homogeneity  throughout  the  section. 


MACHINES  FOR  TESTING  TENSILE  STRENGTH 

A  testing  machine  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strain  can  be  applied 
to  the  briquette  at  a  definite  rate  without  irregularity  or  jar.  The  clips 
should  be  suspended  from  pivoted  bearings  to  avoid  friction,  and  should 
be  stiff,  so  that  they  will  not  spread.  The  contact  surfaces  should  hold 
the  briquette  firmly  without  crushing  it. 

The  briquette  must  be  carefully  adjusted  in  the  clips  since  a  very  small 
eccentricity  reduces  the  tensile  strength  appreciably. 

Rate  of  Applying  Strain.  The  selection  of  the  standard  rate  of  600 
lb.  per  minute  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers (see  p.  78)  is  based  on  an  extensive  series  of  tests  from  which  it 

•  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  aSa. 
t  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  137. 
t  Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  January,  1809,  P>  i* 
§  See  p.  146. 
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was  found  that  the  breaking  load  increases  with  the  speed  up  to  a  rate 
of  at  least  800  lb.  per  min.,  but  that  between  the  rates  of  400  and  600 
lb,  the  variation  is  sUght.  Experiments  of  L.  G.  Sabin*  tend  to  confirm 
this  conclusion. 


Fio.  i6.— Shot  Testing  Machine.     (Sec  p.  97.)   ' 

Tensilfl  Testing  Machines.  The  shot  machine,  originally  designed  by 
Dr.  Michaelis,  is  in  general  use  for  testing  cement  and  mortar  in  tension. 
American  patterns  are  shown  in  Figs.  26  and  27.  The  load  is  applied 
by  the  discharging  of  a  stream  of  shot  whose  flow  is  automatically  shut 
off  when  the  break  occurs.  The  breaking  load  is  determined  from  the 
weight  of  the  shot. 

Simple  or  compound  lever  machines  which  apply  their  load  by  a 
sliding  we^ht  operated  by  hand  or  by  power  were  formerly  used. 

*  Report  ChieC  o[  EngliMen,  V.  S.  A.,  iSgs.  p-  iQiS. 
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Fig.  17. — Shot  TeatEng  Machine.     (See  p.  97.) 
TENSILE  TESTS  OF  HEAT  CEMENT  AND  MORTAR 

Tensile  tests  are  useful  only  to  determine  (in  connection  with  other 
tests)  whether  the  ingredients  of  a  cement  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture are  such  that  the  cement  will  give  a  satisfactory  strength  and 
growth  in  strength  when  used  in  concrete.     Formerly,   this   test   was 
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made  by  means  of  tests  on  neat  cement  and  on  i  to  3  sand  mortar 
briquets,  but  in  the  1917  specifications  (see  p.  63)  the  neat  test  has  been 
eliminated,  the  Committee  deciding  that  sand  mortar  tests  give  all 
the  information  needed.  Notwithstanding  this  decision  the  authors 
find  the  24  hour  neat  test  a  valuable  one  for  estimating  the  hardening 
quality  of  the  mortar.  A  cement  testing  below  the  former  standard 
of  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  seven  days  is  liable  to  give  trouble  by  slow 
hardening  in  cold  weather. 

Tensile  tests  on  cement  and  mortar  indicate  the  quality  of  both 
cement  and  sand,  but  unpublished  tests  show  that  neither  of  them  have 
a  clearly  defined  relation  to  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete.  The 
effect  of  age  in  each  case  is  so  far  from  similar  that  concrete  gains 
with  age  while  neat  cements  and  mortars  in  tensile  briquets  normally 
retrogress.  So  far  as  concrete  is  concerned,  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  compression  tests  of  concrete  cylinders,   28  days  old  (see  p.  310). 

Tensile  tests  of  mortars  are  usually  made  7  and  28  days  after  mixing. 
For  tests  of  sand  a  3  day  period  is  frequently  convenient. 

Specifications  for  tensile  strength  are  given  on  page  63.  Frequently 
actual  strengths  are  considerably  above  these  figures,  which  simply 
indicate  the  lowest  limit  acceptable.  In  Fig.  28,  p.  100,  are  plotted 
curves  averaged  from  results  of  long  time  tests  on  neat  and  mortar 
briquets  made  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 
and  the  Boston  Transit  Commission.  In  all  cases  the  briquets  remain 
in  moist  air  for  the  first  24  hours  and  the  balance  of  the  time  in  water 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  21**  Cent.  (70**  Fahr.). 

Growth  in  Strength.  American  standard  specifications  require  the 
strength  of  mortar  briquets  to  be  higher  at  28  days  than  at  7  days. 
Cements  that  barely  pass  the  specified  strengths  usually  continue  to 
gain  until  they  reach  an  ultimate  strength  that  is  fairly  consistently 
maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  cements  that  a^re  much  stronger  than 
is  required  at  7  and  28  days  may  be  expected  to  show  a  falling  off  until 
they  reach  about  the  strengths  of  the  slower  setting  cements.  Fre- 
quently, in  a  series  of  tests  the  cements,  whether  high  or  low  at  first, 
eventually  tend  to  reach  about  the  same  strength. 

Neat  cement  briquets  behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  mortars  with 
the  exception  that  retrogression  is  likely  to  appear  between  7  and  28 
days,  if  the  cements  test  high  at  those  periods. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  28,  page  100,  are  typical  of  cements  that  give  high 
strengths  at  early  ages  and  then  gradually  fall  off.  In  the  second  edition 
of  this  book  a  curve  was  shown  of  cement  mortars  that  barely  passed 
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the  specifications  at  7  and  28  days,  but  maintained  their  strength  uni- 
formly for  at  least  a  year  at  about  300  pounds,  the  figure  to  which  the 
corresponding  curve  on  page  loo  (i  13  mortar)  returns  after  about 
three  years. 

E.  Candlot  states*  that  the  strength  of  all  cements,  excluding  inferior 
products,  is  practically  the  same  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years,  whether 
the  initial  strength  was  high  or  not.  Hence,  for  much  work  the  high 
strength  at  short  times  is  a  decided  advantage. 
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Fig.  28. — Growth  in  Tensile  Strength  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  and  i :  3  Standard 

Sand  Mortar.     (See  p.  100.) 

Compiled  from  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  tuid  the 

Boston  Transit  Commission. 

COMPRESSIVE  TESTS  OF  CEMENT  AND  MORTAR 

Tensile  tests  can  be  made  quicker  than  compressive  tests  and  require 
less  powerful  machines,  so  that  they  are  more  convenient  and  in  wider 
use  for  determining  the  quahty  of  cement  and  sand  for  acceptance. 
Nevertheless,  compression  tests  give  a  truer  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
mortar  or  concrete  made  from  the  materials.  Compression  machines 
are  discussed  and  illustrated  on  page  340,  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete. 


*  Proceedings  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  191a,  Second  Section,  XIII. 
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Form  of  Comprassioii  Spedmeiu.  Cubes  2  inches  on  aa  edge  have 
been  used  commonly  for  cement  and  mortar  specimens  in  the  United 
States.  A  2  by  4  inch  cylinder  agrees  better  with  the  concrete 
standard.  In  France*  compression  tests  of  halves  of  briquets  already 
brdcen  in  tension  are  recommended.  The  total  surface  area  of  the 
U.  S.  Standard  briquet  is  almost  exactly  4  square  inches. 

A  gang  moldt  for  a-inch  cubes  used  in  Mr.  Thompson's  laboratory  is 
shown  in  Fig.  39.  The  material  is  cold  rolled  steel  of  commercial 
width  and  thickness.  Side  plates  are  ^  by  2  inches,  base  plate  )  by  $ 
inches,  partition  plates  -^  by  3  inches,  and  middle  partition  plate  j  by 
2  inches.    Thumb  nut  bolts,  headed  on  one  end,  are  of  \  inch  steel. 

The  design  for  the  2  by  4  inch  cylinder  is  given  on  page  81. 

B»tio  of  Compnsaivfl  to  Tensile  Strong.  There  appears  to  be  no 
constant  relation  between  the  resistance  of  mortar  to  compression  and 
tension.    Like  concrete,  mortar  gains  compressive  strength  more  rapidly 


Fig.  ag.— Mold  for  Compression  Test  Pieces.     (See  p.  101.) 

than  tensile  strength,  and  similarly  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
cement  increases  the  compressive  strength  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
the  tensile.  Extended  tests  by  Mr.  R.  Ferett  and  by  Richard  L. 
Humphreyll  together  with  more  recent  tests,  not  yet  published,  confirm 
these  conclusions. 

A  comparison  of  the  compressive  and  tensile  strength  of  i  :  5  mortars 
based  upon  the  St.  Louis  tests  give  a  formula 

Compressive  strengdi  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

Tensile  Strength 
where 

A  =  age  of  the  cement  mortar  in  months. 

The  ratio  varies  from  6.8  on  a  one-month  test  up  to  10.3  on  a  i3- 
month  test.     The  formula  is  in  the  same  form  but  the  ratios  are  some- 

*  Commiuion  des  Mtlhoda  d'Eaai  ds  Matjriiiu  At  CoutnictioD.  Vol.  IV,  iSgs,  p,  iSf. 
f  Doigned  by  tUlph  E.  Goodwin  i> 
:  Bulletin  de  li  Soabi  d'Encoun^ 
I  BuUelln  No.  m.  U.  S.  G«logk 
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what  greater  than  those  obtained  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson*  from  Prof. 
Tetmajer's  tests  at  Zurich. 

TRANSVERSE  TESTS  OF  CEMENT 

Transverse,  or  flexion,  tests  of  beams  or  prisms  while  very  convenient 
for  concrete  are  now  seldom  used  for  testing  the  quality  of  cement, 
although  Gillmdre  and  other  of  the  older  experimenters  largely  employed 
this  form  of  test.  Transverse  tests  are  of  value  in  comparing  the  relation 
between  fiber  stress  and  tension,  and  with  proper  care  may  give  as  uniform 
results  as  tension  tests.  As  is  stated  below,  the  fiber  stress  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  tensile  strength,  but  since  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
tension  and  compression,  there  can  be  no  fixed  relation  between  transverse 
strength  and  compressive  strength.  Compression  testing  machines  (see 
Figs.  94  and  95,  pages  340  and  341)  may  be  adapted  for  transverse  tests 
by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  supports  and  knife  edges. 

Mr.  Durand-Claye,  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux 
de  Construction,  189s,  Vol.  IV,  p.  211,  made  for  the  French  Commission 
an  extended  series  of  tests  by  flexion  or  bending.  He  found  the  tensile 
fibre  unit  stress  to  average  i  .9  times  the  tensile  strength  of  the  standard 
briquet.  As  a  result  of  his  report,  the  Commission  adopted  for  this 
form  of  test  square  prisms  12  cm.  (4.72  in.)  long  by  2  cm.  (0.79  in), 
on  a  side. 

Comparative  tests  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  in  tension,  flexion,  and  compres- 
sion are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  146. 

ADHESION  TESTS  OF  CEMENT 

Mr.  E.  Candlott  made  a  large  number  of  tests  of  adhesion  for  the 
French  Commission,  and  designed  a  mold,  patterned  like  a  half  briquet, 
to  be  molded  with  the  breaking  section  at  the  bottom,  and  this  has  been 
adopted  as  the  French  Standard. j  He  found  that  different  brands  of 
cement  may  give  widely  different  results  in  adhesion  of  mortars;  that 
regaging  a  mortar  reduces  its  strength  in  adhesion  about  one-half  even 
when  the  tensile  strength  is  not  appreciably  affected;  that  mortars  gaged 
dry  have  lower  adhesion  than  plastic  mortars;  and  that  mortars  gaged 
with  an  excess  of  water  have  in  tension  a  resistance  less  than  their 
adhesive  strength. 

*  Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction,  1905,  p.  419. 

t  Commis<iion  des  Methodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  s8x. 

{  This  mold  adapted  to  American  standards  is  shown  and  method  of  using  described  by  Sanford  E. 
.'Sompson  in  Proceedings  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Apr.  1903,  p.  647;  Also,  in  the  Second 
Edition  of  "Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced"  p.  X2a. 
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Mr.  R.  Feret*  states  that  adhesion  to  stone  increases  as  the  stone 
becomes  more  porous.  He  found  that  irregularities  of  surface  of  the 
stone  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  adhesive  strength.  With  iron,  how- 
ever, roughening  the  surface  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar.  A 
dirty  surface  or  insufficient  moistening  of  the  surface  lowers  the  adhesion. 

Tests  by  the  authors  indicate  that  the  strength  in  adhesion  of  neat 
cement  to  a  i  :  2  mortar  surface  may  nearly  reach  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  mortar,  thus  showing  the  value  of  a  neat  cement  bond.  With 
the  introduction  of  sand  the  adhesion  rapidly  decreases. 

The  adhesion  of  mortar  to  iron  or  steel  is  discussed  in  connection 
with  reinforced  concrete  in  Chapter  XXI. 

SOUNDNESS  OR  CONSTANCY  07  VOLUBOS 

The  term  "  soundness  "  is  more  commonly  used  in  America  and  England 
than  the  expression  "constancy  of  volume"  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  "deformation"  as  employed 
in  France.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine  in  advance  whether  a 
cement  is  in  danger  of  disintegrating,  that  is,  crumbling,  or  of  expanding 
or  contracting  so  as  to  cause  distortion  or  cracking  in  the  masonry. 

If  a  cement  satisfactorily  passes  the  tests  for  soundness,  it  will  in  all 
probability  withstand  the  effect  of  the  elements  without  swelling  or  disin- 
tegration, and  will  continue  to  harden  for  an  indefinite  period.  Failure, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  pass  the  tests  for  soundness,  especially  the  hot  test, 
is  not  positive  proof  of  inferiority,  for  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  may 
possibly,  through  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  before  being  used,  or 
because  of  mixing  with  sand  or  other  aggregate,  produce  durable  masonry. 
'  Tests  indicate  that  concrete  in  practice  made  with  cement  unsound 
because  of  freshness  or  high  lime  usually  hardens  satisfactorily,  even 
although  pieces  of  the  concrete  fail  to  pass  the  boiling  test  at  early  ages. 
Tests  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Batesf  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  show  satisfac- 
tory results  with  unsound  cement  when  the  concrete  is  kept  moist, 
but  specimens  stored  in  the  laboratory  with  no  special  provision  for 
suppljdng  moisture  show  marked  deterioration  and  ultimate  disinte- 
gration in  the  course  of  several  months'  time. 

We  may  with  safety  adopt  the  following  conclusions: 

If  a  Portland  cement  passes  fhe  hot  test  it  may  be  used  immediately 
with  reasonable  certainty  of  its  ultimate  soundness.  If  it  tails  to  pass, 
it  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  thoroughly  tested. 

*  Communication  au  Congrte  de  Budapest,  igoz. 
t  Personal  correspondence. 
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Causes  of  Unsoundndss.  Disintegration,  or  crumbling,  of  work  in 
Portland  cement  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  usually  due  to  an  excess  of 
lime  in  a  form  which  can  be  attacked  by  the  elements.  This  may  come 
about  in  three  entirely  distinct  ways,  either  (i)  by  the  use  of  too  high  a 
proportion  of  lime  in  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  cement  is  made, 
(2)  by  under-burning  the  cement,  or  (3)  by  too  coarse  grinding. 

The  presence  of  magnesia  in  excess  in  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  may 
produce  a  gradual  expansion  which  will  disintegrate  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete after  several  years.  This  action,  brought  to  notice  by  tests  of  Mr. 
H.  Le  Chatelier,*  is  generally  recognized,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
limit  to  the  percentage  of  magnesia  which  may  occur  in  Portland 
cement  without  deleterious  effect.  Le  Chatelier 's  experiments  led  him  to 
consider  5%  as  injurious.  The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manu- 
facturers first  placed  the  limit  at  3!%,  and  later  raised  it  to  5%.  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  states  (page  53)  that  cements  with  more  than  7% 
or  8%  of  magnesia  will  pass  the  boiling  test  but  are  inferior  in  strength 
and  are  likely  to  show  progressive  expansion.  The  limit  of  5%  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  in  191 6  (see  p.  62)  is  undoubtedly  conservative. 
Natural  cement,  which  is  burned  at  a  lower  temperature, 
may  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  free  lime  and  of  magnesia  without 
injury. 

The  expansion  caused  by  an  excess  of  free  lime  is  due  to  the  hydration 
or  slaking  of  the  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  This  is  readily  understood  from 
the  expansion  of  common  lime,  which  in  slaking  with  water  will  produce 
a  bulk  of  paste  from  2  to  3  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  loose 
powder.  The  presence  of  lime  in  a  free  or  loosely  combined  state  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  compounds  of  calcium.  A  thoroughly 
slaked  lime  paste,  or  powder,  that  is,  one  which  is  completely  hydrated, 
may  in  fact  be  added  to  a  Portland  cement  mortar  without  injurious 
results,  to  lengthen  its  time  of  setting  or  to  produce  a  more  water-tight 
mixture. 

The  small  amount  of  free  lime  which  frequently  occurs  and  sometimes 
produces  unsoundness  in  first-class  Portland  cement,  tested  when  fresh, 
may  be  hydrated  and  rendered  harmless  by  air-slaking  after,  say,  two  or 
three  weeks'  storage,  or  after  spreading  the  cement  out  in  the  air. 

Adulteration  with  slag  may  cause  a  cement  containing  an  excess  of 
free  lime  to  pass  the  boiling  test. 

*  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  i8q5.  Vol.  IV,  p.  sag. 
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Tests  for  Soundness.  The  presence  of  ingredients  which  will  render  a 
cement  unsound,  that  is,  which  will  cause  it  to  expand  or  disintegrate,  is 
determined  by  the  eye,  or  by  measuring  appliances  in  specimens  which 
have  been  exposed  under  conditions  which  as  nearly  as  possible  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  practical  effects  of  time  and  the  elements. 

There  is  apparently  no  reliable  method  for  determining  the  presence  of 
free  lime  by  chemical  analysis.  Mr.  E.  Candlot*  says  that  "there  is  in  fact 
no  method  for  finding  the  percentage  of  free  liiiie  in  the  cement,"  and 
Dr.  Schuman*  concurs  in  this  view  in  the  following  statement* 

I  do  not  know  a  method  for  finding  out  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in 
Portland  cement.  I  do  not  think  there  exists  such  a  method,  and  I  am 
myself  of  the  opinion  that  chemists  will  never  find  out  one;  the  solutions 
capable  of  taking  away  the  free  lime  from  the  cement  will  always  work  in 
a  more  or  less  strong  degree  on  the  cement  itself. 

This  inability  to  detect  free  lime  by  chemical  analysis  necessitates  a 
resort  to  physical  tests.  Specimens  for  testing  soundness  are  generally 
circular  pats  tapering  toward  the  edges,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  circumference  and  thus  produce  cracks  at  the  edges. 

Appearance  of  Soundness  Specimens.  Excellent  photographs  of 
pats  showing  the  effects  of  unsoundness  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  p.  74. 
The  most  conmaon  condition  is  shown  in  the  specimen  designated  as 
''cracking"  and  indicates  a  cement  slightly  unsound.  A  more  unsound 
cement  produces  disintegration.  In  still  more  extreme  cases  the  pat 
goes  to  pieces  in  boiling  or  steaming.  An  unsound  cement  in  air  or  in 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  generally  show  defect  within  28 
days,  although  in  very  exceptional  cases  several  months  or  even  years 
have  been  known  to  elapse  before  signs  of  deterioration  appear  in  speci- 
mens which  have  not  been  subjected  to  heat. 

Cracks  which  appear  on  pats  are  not  always  caused  by  unsoundness. 
Expansion  cracks,  which  reveal  an  unsound  cement,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  harmless  shrinkage  cracks,  which  may  appear  during 
setting,  instead  of  after  the  cement  has  set,  because  of  too  quick  drying 
out  or  a  too  wet  mixture.  Such  shrinkage  is  apt  to  cause  on  the  top  of  the 
specimens,  hair  cracks  due  to  a  large  excess  of  mixing  water  which  de- 
posits a  thin  coating  of  practically  decomposed  cement,  or  else  radial 
cracks  near  the  center,  instead  of  edge  cracks  or  circumferential  cracks 
shown  in  the  photographs  of  Fig.  14.     The  latter  are  the  danger  marks. 

*  Quoted  by  W.  W.  Maclay  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civfl  Engineers,  Vol.  XXVII, 
P.44S. 
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If  the  pats  are  left  exposed  to  dry  air  during  setting  shrinkage  cracks 
are  often  developed.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  they  indicate  only  a  lack  of 
care  in  manipulation,  and  not  dangerous  properties  in  the  cement. 

Blotching  is  usually  indicative  of  either  adultration  or  under-burning. 

This  condition  in  itself  should  not  necessarily  mean  rejection,  but 
should  always  induce  an  investigation  of  the  causes  producing  it,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  rejection. 

A  peculiar  condition  sometimes  occurs  in  which  the  pat  is  perfectly 
sound  and  hard,  but  the  glass  on  which  it  is  made  is  cracked,  either  in 
one  or  two  places  or  completely.  This  has  often  been  laid  to  chemical 
action,  but  this  conclusion  is  doubtless  erroneous.  It  is  probably  due 
entirely  to  expansion  of  the  pat,  when  the  adhesive  strength  of  the  ce- 
ment to  the  glass  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  glass  itself.  It  is  only 
found  in  the  water  pats,  and  is  not  usually  indicative  of  dangerous  qual- 
ities of  the  cement. 

Aoeelerated  or  Hot  Tests.  The  object  of  all  forms  of  hot  tests  is  to 
produce  in  a  few  hours  the  results  which  at  a  normal  temperature  require 
several  days  or  perhaps  months.  Engineers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  accelerated  tests,  the  chief  objection  to  their  use  being  that 
some  cements  which  fail  in  these  tests  prove  satisfactory  in  construction. 

An  argument  for  the  hot  test  lies  in  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  recognize  it  as  the  very  best  test  for 
them  to  use  in  determining  whether  their  own  cement  will  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  permanent  construction.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  authors 
the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  United  States 
writes,  **  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  consider  the  hot  test  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  this  shows  up  well,  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  all  other 
tests  will  show  up  properly."  Those  desiring  to  investigate  the  various 
opinions  upon  the  subject  are  referred  to  References,  Chapter  XXXIII. 

Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cement  Section  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 
1903,*  gives  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  accelerated  tests  made 
at  the  Philadelphia  Testing  Laboratory  by  boiling  balls  or  pats  (after 
24  hours  in  moist  air)  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  results  of  some 
of  the  conclusions  there  given  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"The  condition  in  a  cement  most  affecting  the  result  of  an  accelerated 
test  is  its  age  or  the  amount  of  seasoning  it  has  undergone.    Every  cement, 

*Procecdings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1903,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  374,  also  printed  b* 
Bngineering  News,  July  23,  1903,  p.  81. 
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no  matter  how  well  proportioned  and  burned,  will  contain  at  iea^t  a  small 
amount  of  free  or  loosely  combir.ed  lime,  which  will  usually  cause  un- 
soundness if  used  or  tested  at  once.  This  lime,  however,  will  hydrate  in  a 
^ery  short  time  on  exposure  to  air,  thus  rendering  it  inert  and  preventing 
any  expansive  action.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  that  if  a  cement  failing  in  th?  accelerated  tests  be  stored  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  this  imsoundhess  will  disappear,  and  the  cement  pass  the 
test  with  ease." 

This  is  illustrated  m  the  foKow.mg  table  and  in  Fig.  30,  page  io8,  the 
first  three  photographs  also  shcwLig  various  conditions  which  may  be 
expected  in  specimens  which  fail  to  pass  accelerated  tests. 

EJject  of  Age  of  Cement  on  Results  of  Boiling  Test, 
By  W.  Purves  Taylor.    (See  p,  107.) 
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a8  days  in  air 

28  days  in  watc! 
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1  week 

2  weeks 
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67 
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762 
771 
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225 
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Curled  and  soft. 
Slightly  curled. 
"  0.  K." 
"  0.  K." 

SUghtly 
checked. 
Slightly  curled. 

"  0.  K." 

"  0.  K." 

Parti)'  disin- 
tegrated. 

Checked  and 
cracked. 

SUghtly 
checked- 

Sound. 

"  Coarseness  of  grinding  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  unsoundness  for  the 
reason  that  the  larger  particles  are  not  readily  susceptible  to  hydration,  and 
contain  for  a  long  period  of  time  expansive  elements  which  very  rapidly 
develop  a  disintegrating  action  when  treated  in  the  accelerated  tests." 

"A  large  number  of  tests  on  different  cements  were  made  and  the  time 
at  which  failure  occurred  was  observed.  In  these  tests  it  was  found  that 
of  those  samples  which  did  not  pass  the  test,  22%  failed  in  the  first  half 
hour,  57%  failed  in  the  first  hour,  85%  failed  in  two  hours,  96%  in  three 
hours,  and  99%  in  four  horn's,"  "thus  showing  generally  that  a  test  piece  of 
cement  standing  three  or  four  hours  of  boiling  will  almost  invariably  stand 
a  much  greater  length  of  time,  and  also  that  at  least  three  or  four  hours 
should  always  be  aSowed  for  the.  test." 

"Pats  of  cement  allowed  more  than  about  twelve  hours  to  harden  will, 
if  unsound,  fail  when  tested  bv  Doiling  at  almost  any  time  in  the  future." 

"We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
boiling  tests  to  the  other  tests  for  soundness  and  strength  as  made  in  the 
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laboratory.  No  one  who  has  had  much  experience  with  the  boiling  test 
questions  that,  although  it  is  by  no  means  infallible,  the  results  obtained 
from  it  are  generally  corroborated  by  either  the  tensile  tests  or  Ihe  normal 
tests  for  soundness.  The  writer  has  recently  compiled  some  data  in  re- 
gard to  this  point,  covering  over  a  thousand  tests  on  many  varieties  of 
cement,  with  the  following  results: 

"Of  all  samples  failing  to  pass  the  boiling  test,  34%  of  them  developed 
checking  or  curvature  in  the  normal  pats  —  or  a  loss  of  strength  in  less  than 
twentyeight  days.     Of  those  samples  that  failed  in  the  boiling  test  but  re- 


One  Week  Old. 


Two  Weeks  Old. 


Three  Weeks  Old. 


Five  Weeks  Old. 


Fig.  30. — Specimens  showing  tbc  Effect  of  the  Age  of  the  Cement  upon  its  Soundness. 
(J«  p.  to;.) 

mained  sound  at  twenty-eight  days,  3%  of  the  normal  pats  showed  checking 
or  abnormal  curvature  in  two  months,  7%  in  three  months,  10%  in  four 
months,  zff/o  in  six  months,  and  48%  in  one  year;  and  of  these  same  sam- 
ples, 37%  showed  a  falling  oft  in  tensile  strength  in  two  months,  39%  in 
three  months,  52%  in  four  months,  63%  in  six  months,  and  71%  in  one 
year.  Or,  taking  all  these  together,  of  all  the  samples  that  failed  in  the 
boiling  test,  86%  of  them  gave  evidence  in  less  than  a  year's  time  of  pos- 
sessing some  injurioi's  quality. 

"On  the  other  hand,  of  those  cements  passing  the  boiling  test,  but  one- 
half  of  1%  gave  signs  of  failure  in  the  normal  pat  tests,  and  but  13% 
^owed  a  falUng  off  in  strength  in  a  year's  time. 
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"This  certainly  makes  a  very  strong  showing  in  favor  of  the  boiling  test, 
at  least  considered  from  a  laboratory  standpoint. 

"In  order  to  show  the  great  value  sometimes  obtained  from  the  results 
of  the  boiling  test,  several  examples  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  no  of 
tests  of  cements  occurring  in  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  laboratory," 

The  air  and  water  pats  of  sample  2  of  this  table  are  shown  in  Fig.  31 
at  the  age  of  four  months.     These  pats  were  sound  at  twenty-eight  days. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Taylor  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  many 
cements  which  do  not  pass  the  boiling  test  will  give  excellent  results  In 


Fig,  31. — Examples  of  Unsound  Pats  at  4  months  which  were  sound  at  28  days. 
(S«  p.  109.) 

practice.  He  gives  as  the  probable  reason  for  this  that  the  test  for  sound- 
ness is  generally  made  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  shipment,  while 
the  cement  used  in  construction  has  opportunity  to  season,  and  upon  the 
fact  "that  the  disintegrating  action  of  a  cement  is  always  far  greater  when 
mixed  neat  than  when  mixed  with  an  aggregate,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
.  of  the  aggregate  the  less  the  tendency  to  unsoundness."  It  is  often  good 
policy  before  rejecting  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  the  hot  test  to  hold  it 
for  a  week  or  two  so  that  it  may  further  season  and  then  relest  it. 

Methods  of  Making  Accelerated  Tests.    The  methods  of  conducting 
accelerated  tests  are  numerous,  the  object  of  all  of  them  being  to  hasten 
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the  hardening  of  the  cement  so  as  to  produce  in  a  few  hours  results  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  require  weeks  or  months.  Boiling  the  speci- 
mens, instead  of  steaming  them  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  while  more  common,  is  more  severe. 
Other  methods  are  employed  in  Europe. 

The  Steam  Test,  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  requires,  as  already  described  (p.  72),  that  the 
pat  after  twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air  shall  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  above  boiling  water. 

The  Boiling  Test  was  originated  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  in  Germany.  After 
twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly  set,  the  specimen 
is  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  raised  to  and  then  maintained  at  the 
boiling  point  for  several  hours.  Three  or  four  hours  is  the  time  specified 
by  Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  and  often  used  in  the  United  States,  although 
some  cement  factories  boil  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Michaelis  ad- 
vocates six  hours*  boiling,  and  this  period  is  specified  by  the  French 
Commission. 

Combined  Boiling  and  Tensile  Test,  A  regular  test  at  many  Portland 
cement  factories  consists  in  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  hot  test.  A  briquette  of  neat  cement  after 
twenty-four  hours  under  a  damp  cloth  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  over  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  immersed  in  water 
at  about  the  boiling  point  and  boiled  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  must  show  a  certain  tensile  strength. 

The  Hot  Water  Test,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija  in  England,  and 
advocated  there  by  Mr.  David  B.  Butler,  consists  in  subjecting  a  newly 
mixed  pat  to  a  moist  heat  of  100°  to  105°  Fahr.  (38®  to  40®  Cent.)  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  or  until  thoroughly  set,  and  then  placing  it  in  warm  water 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  Fahr.  (46®  to  49°  Cent.)  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Deval  in  France  employed  a 
temperature  of  176°  Fahr.  (80°  Cent.)  for  a  period  of  six  days. 

Other  Accelerated  Tests  which  have  been  employed  in  Europe  are  oven 
tests,  where  the  specimen  is  heated  in  an  oven;  glow  tests,  where  a  ball  is 
heated  over  a  gas  flame,  and  Prussing  disc  tests,  where  discs  are  formed 
under  heavy*  pressure  and  then  exposed  to  hot  water. 

Measurement  of  Expansion.  Appliances  have  been  devised  for  testing 
the  soundness  of  cement  by  measuring  the  amount  of  expansion  or  def- 
ormation which  it  undergoes  in  different  periods  of  time.  The  principal 
of  these  arc  the  long  bar  apparatus,  devised  by  Messrs.  Durand-Claye  and 
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Debray,  which  was  recommended  by  the  French  Commission,  Bauschin- 
ger*s  caliper  apparatus,  and  Le  Chateb'er's  tongs.* 

The  Chimney  Expansion  Test^  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  neat  cement 
is  solidly  pressed  into  a  straight  lamp  chimney  with  the  idea  that  an  un- 
sound cement  will  break  the  glass,  is  worthless,  as  all  first-aass  cements 
expand  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Autoclave  Test.  Mr.  H.  J.  Forcef  has  brought  out  in  the  United 
States  an  accelerated  test  of  cement  formerly  used  to  a  slight  extent 
in  Europe.t  Three  neat  briquets  and  an  "expansion  bar"  i  inch  square 
and  6  inches  long  are  made  up,  stored  in  moist  closet  for  24  hours,  and 
after  the  measurement  of  the  bar  placed  in  the  autoclave  apparatus, 
where  the  pressure  is  raised  to  295  pounds  in  not  more  than  one  hour 
and  maintained  at  this  pressure  for  one  hour  longer,  then  gradually 
reduced.  The  specimens  are  taken  out,  placed  in  the  moist  closet  for 
one  hour,  and  then  measured  or  broken  in  the  tensile  machine.  The 
prisms  must  not  show  greater  expansion  than  0.5  per  cent,  and  the 
briquets  must  break  at  500  pounds  or  more  and  must  show  at  least  25 
per  cent,  increase  in  strength  over  the  ordinary  24  hour  test  in  order 
to  pass  the  test. 

To  determine  the  real  value  of  the  autoclave  test  in  comparison  with 
the  standard  tests  for  unsoundness,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  in 
progress  a  comprehensive  series  of  compression  tests  of  concrete.  § 
The  results  indicate  that  the  autoclave  test  provides  no  definite  indi- 
cation of  the  action  of  the  cement  when  made  into  concrete. 

COLOR  OF  CEMENT 

The  color  of  a  cement  bears  but  slight  relation  to  its  quality,  but  a  vari- 
ation of  color  in  the  same  brand  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  inferiority. 
Natural  cements  made  in  different  localities  may  often  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  from  Portland  cements  by  their  color. 

Portland  Cement.  The  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cements 
made  by  different  processes  is  so  uniform  that  the  color  of  different  brands 
varies  less  than  that  of  Natural  cements. 

The  color  of  Portland  cement  is  described  as  a  cold  blue  gray.  In 
England  the  term  "foxy"  is  applied  to  a  Portland  cement  of  a  brownish 

*De9Ciibed  in  Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement,  1903,  p.  166. 

t  See  paf)cr8  on  results  obtained  on  the  autoclave  test  for  cement,  American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, Vol.  XIII,  1913,  p.  746. 

X  Dr.  Erdmengcr  in  Journal  Society  of  Chemical  Industries,  V'ol.  XII,  p.  ga?* 

§  See  discussion  by  R.  J.  Wipr.  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  XIV,  1914,  p.  252. 
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color.  According  to  Mr.  David  B.  Butler*  this  denotes  "insufficient  cal- 
cination or  the  use  of  unsuitable  clay  or  possibly  excess  of  clay."  He 
further  states  that  if  a  Portland  qement  contains  a  large  quantity  of  under- 
burned  particles,  on  account  of  their  lower  specific  gravity  they  tend  to 
rise  to  the  surface  on  troweling,  thus  forming  a  yellowish  brown  film  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  section  of  the  briquette  after  fracture. 

The  dark  color  of  the  coarser  particles  of  a  Portland  cement  left  as  residue 
on  a  screen  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  cement  clinker  is  black,  and  pieces 
which  are  not  finely  ground  retain  the  color  of  the  clinker. 

Natural  Cement.  The  color  of  Natural  cement  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  consequently  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.  It 
ranges  from  the  light  ^cru  of  the  Utica  (111.)  cement  to  the  dark  grayish 
brown  of  the  Rosendale  (N.  Y.).  Samples  received  by  the  authors  from 
various  manufactories  show  the  James  River  cement  to  be  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  the  Akron  (N.  Y.)  cement,  ^cru,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  cement,  drab, 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  cement,  a  brownish  gray.  Certain  other  brands 
are  similar  in  color  to  Portland. 

Pouolan  Cement.  Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  of  a  light  lilac 
shade,  much  lighter  than  Portland.  After  being  kept  under  water  it 
assumes,  when  freshly  fractured,  a  bluish  green  tint.  This  green  tint, 
which  according  to  Candlotf  is  due  to  sulphide  of  calcium  present  in  the 
cement,  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  sample  kept  in  sea  water,  and  fades 
on  exposure  to  dry  air. 

WEIOHT  OF  CEMENT 

Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.  Formerly,  nearly  all  specifications 
required  that  a  cement  should  reach  a  certain  standard  of  weight  per 
struck  bushel  or  per  cubic  foot,  on  the  principle  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  is  heavier  than  one  which  is  under- 
burned.  It  soon  developed,  however,  that  the  degree  of  fineness 
affected  the  weight  much  more  than  any  difference  in  calcination,  and 
the  test  for  specific  gravity  was  substituted. 

Method  of  Weighing  Cement.  The  apparatus  finally  recommended 
by  the  French  Commission,  after  a  series  of  tests  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre,t 
was  a  circular  funnel  with  screen,  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  The  cement 
placed  upon  the  screen  is  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  4  cm.  (if  in.) 
wide,  and  25  cm.  (10  in.)  long,  and  falls  through  the  screen  into  the 
cylindrical  measure  of  one  liter  capacity  TCi  cu.  in.). 

*  Butler's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  355* 

t  Candlot's  Ciments  ct  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  189S,  p.  159. 

t  CommissionerB  dca  M&thodes  d'Essoi  des  Mat^riaux  dc  Construciion,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  az. 
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MIOROSOOPIOAL  EXAMI- 
NATION OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CLINKER 

The  structure  of  Port- 
land Cement  clinker  can 
be  clearly  discerned  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope 
and  polarized  hght  by 
preparing  thin  sections  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  rocks  made  by  petrog- 
raphers. 

_  ^       .  ^T    ,  .    «r  .  t .      ^  Le    Chatelier,  a   French 

Fig.  32.     Funnel  Used  m  Weighing  Cement.  .  i    r«         ,    , 

(See  p.  11^.)  engineer,    and   Tomebohn, 

a  Swedish  petrographer,  some  years  ago  identified  two  essential 
mineral  entities,  and  tnree  others  oi  less  importance,  as  constituents 
of  Portland  cement  clinker.  Tomebohn  denominated  the  two  essen- 
tial constituents  alite  and  celite. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

TESTS  OF  AGGREGATES 

It  Is  as  necessary  to  test  the  aggregate  for  mortar  or  concrete  as  it  is 
to  tost  the  cement 

This  is  particularly  true  of  natural  bank  sand,  since  it  is  frequent- 
ly impossible  even  for  the  most  expert  engmeer  to  determine  by  exami- 
nation whether  or  not  a  sand  is  fit  to  use  for  mortar  and  concrete. 
The  experience  of  one  of  the  authors  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
investigation  of  failures  of  concrete  structures  shows  that  the  quality 
of  the  sand  is  more  frequently  to  blame  than  the  cement. 

Formerly  sharpness  of  sand  was  considered  its  most  important  quality, 
but  as  discussed  on  page  167,  it  is  now  recognized  that  this  has  but 
little  effect  upon  its  use  in  mortar  or  concrete.  The  origin  of  the  require- 
ment for  sharpness  was  probably  the  appearance  of  sand  in  a  pile.  When 
a  sand  contains  a  large  percentage  of  vegetable  loam,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  impurities,  the  pile  when  dried  in  the  sun  has  a  dirty  or  "dead" 
appearance,  while  a  clean  sand  is  bright  and  by  its  glistening  appearance 
gives  the  effect  of  sharpness  even  although  the  grains  are  rounded. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented  the  important  tests  necessary  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  given  aggregate  or  for  the  comparison  of  different 
aggregates,  also  characteristics  of  aggregates  under  special  conditions. 
These  include  tests  of  strength  of  mortar  made  from  the  sand  in  question 
(p.  116);  mechanical  analysis  or  gradation  of  grains  (p.  117);  test  for 
organic  impurities  (p.  118);  chemical  tests  (p.  118);  color  tests  (p.  119); 
hardness  and  strength  of  particles  (p.  119).  Voids  and  characteristics  of 
aggregates  are  treated  in  the  following  chapter.  The  effect  of  different 
characteristics  and  conditions  on  the  strength  of  mortar,  including  the 
treatment  of  density  and  of  granulometric  composition,  is  treated  in 
Chapter  IX,  on  Strength  and  Composition  of  Cement  Mortars. 

< 

SAMPLING  AND  SHIPPING  SAND 

To  obtain  a  representative  sample,  cut  into  the  natural  bank  or  into 
the  pile  so  as  to  use  no  sand  which  has  fallen  down  from  the  surface. 
Make  with  the  shovel  a  vertical  face.     Scrape  vertically  with  the  point 
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of  the  shovel  along  this  vertical  face  so  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  a 
mixed  pile  of  sand.  Repeat  in  another  place,  if  this  one  sample  does 
not  represent  a  fair  average,  and  mix  with  the  first  sample.  Send  20 
pounds  of  sand  to  the  laboratory  packed  so  as  to  prevent  drying  out. 

TEST  OF  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

The  most  positive  method  of  determining  the  quality  of  a  given  sand 
or  comparing  the  relative  qualities  of  two  or  more  different  sands  is  to 
make  up  specimens  with  cement  and  find  the  actual  strength  in  tension 
or  compression.    Frequently  this  is  the  only  test  needed. 

To  eliminate  the  variation  due  to  the  quality  of  the  cement  and 
difference  in  manipulation  of  the  specimen,  the  strength  of  the  mortar 
from  the  sand  in  question  always  should  be  determined  in  comparison 
with  that  of  mortar  made  with  Standard  sand  from  Ottawa,  111. 

The  method  of  making  up  specimens  should  conform  to  standard 
requirements  for  testing  cement,  as  given  on  pages  76  to  78.  To  avoid 
removal  of  any  coating  on  the  grains  which  may  affect  the  strength, 
sand  should  not  be  dried  before  making  into  mortar,  but  should  contain 
natural  moisture,  the  weight  of  which  may  be  corrected  by  deter- 
mination of  percentage  of  moisture  in  a  separate  sample.  The  con- 
sistency of  the  mortar  of  Standard  sand  should  be  determined  by  the 
standard  method  described  on  page  89.  The  percentage  of  water  to 
use  with  the  sand  in  question  should  be  such  as  to  produce  the  same 
consistency  as  the  Standard  sand  mortar.  The  specimens  may  be  tensile 
briquets  of  standard  shapes  or,  for  compression,  2-inch  cubes  or  2  by 
4  inch  cylinders.     Compression  tests  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Sand  Specifications.  The  requirement  for  the  acceptance  of  fine 
aggregate  is  as  follows: 

Fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  sand,  crushed  stone  or  gravel  screen- 
ings, graded  from  fine  to  coarse  and  passing  when  dry  a  screen  hav- 
ing J-inch  diameter  holes.  It  preferably  should  be  a  silidous 
material  and  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  by  weight  should  pass  a  sieve 
having  50  meshes  per  lineal  inch.  It  shall  be  clean  and  free  from 
soft  particles,  lumps  of  clay,  vegetable  loam,  and  all  other  organic 
matter.    Fine  aggregate  shall  always  be  tested. 

Fine  aggregates  shall  be  of  such  quality  that  mortar  composed  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  and  three  parts  fine  aggregate  by  weight' 
when  made  into  briquets,  or  into  prisms  or  cylinders,  will  show 
a   tensile  or  compressive   strength  at  an  age  not  less  than  seven 
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days  at  least  equal  to  the  strength  of  i  :  3  mortar  of  the  same  con- 
sistency made  with  the  same  cement  and  standard  Ottawa  sand.  If 
the  aggregate  be  of  poorer  quality,  the  proportion  of  cement  shall  be 
increased  in  the  mortar  to  secure  the  desired  strength. 

If  the  strength  developed  by  the  aggregate  in  the  i  :  3  mortar  is 
less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  Ottawa  sand  mortar,  the 
material  shall  be  rejected.  To  avoid  the  removal  of  any  coating 
on  the  grains,  which  may  affect  the  strength,  bank  sands  shall  not  be 
dried  before  being  made  into  mortar,  but  shall  contain  natural 
moisture.  The  percentage  of  moisture  may  be  determined  upon  a 
separate  sample  for  correcting  weight.  From  10  to  40  per  cent,  more 
water  may  be  required  in  mixing  bank  or  artificial  sands  than  for 
Standard  Ottawa  sand  to  produce  the  same  consistency. 

No  requirement  is  made  as  to  the  age  of  specimens  at  time  of  test. 
Periods  most  convenient  in  practice  are  3  days,  7  days,  and  28  days. 
A  sand  passing  the  strength  requirement  at  the  age  of  3  days  may  be 
accepted  without  serious  question,  since  the  ratio  of  strength  to  standard 
sand  is  apt  to  increase  with  age.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  strength 
is  low  at  3  days,  the  sand  may  be  held  for  the  later  tests. 

MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS 

If  a  fine  aggregate  is  free  from  organic  or  other  impurities  and  is  of 
ordinary  silica  composition,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  is  governed  by 
the  size  and  relative  sizes  of  its  grains.  A  coarse  sand  gives  a  stronger 
mortar  than  a  fine  one,  and  generally  a  gradation  of  grains  from  fine  to 
coarse  is  advantageous.  The  effect  of  the  coarseness  of  sand  upon 
strength  of  mortar  is  illustrated  by  Feret's  tests  on  page  1S9,  and 
tests  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Water  Supply,  page  162.  Mechanical 
analysis  alone  will  not  determine  the  quality  of  a  sand  because  impurities 
may  affect  the  strength  while  not  appreciably  affecting  the  analysis. 
The  relation  of  mechanical  analysis  to  granulometric  composition  is 
discussed  on  page  164. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  the  coarse  aggregate  also  has  an  important 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Mechanical  analysis  methods 
are  treated  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Proportioning,  pages  175  to  203. 

Sieves  for  Testing  Sand.  For  the  mechanical  analysis  of  sand  the 
following  sieves  are  recommended.* 

*  Selected  irom  sieves  in  list  accepted  by  Conference  called  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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0.250  inch  diameter  holes.* 

No.     7  mesh  holes  o.iii  inch  width  0.032  inch  wire. 
No.  20  mesh  holes  0.0335  i'^ch  width  0.0165  ^^^  wire. 
No.  50  mesh  holes  0.0120  inch  width  0.0080  inch  wire. 
No.  90  mesh  holes  0.0059  inch  width  0.0052  inch  wire. 
If  a  larger  number  of  sieves  are  desired  No.  12  and  No.  30  may  be 
added  (seep.  187). 

TEST  FOR  ORGANIC  IMPURITIES 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  organic  impurities  16.  a  sand,  the  silt 
can  be  removed  from  the  sand  by  placing  it  in  a  large  bottle  and  wash- 
ing it  with  several  waters.  The  wash  water  is  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  is  screened  through  a  No.  100  mesh  sieve  to  remove  coarse 
particles  which  do  not  affect  the  strength.  The  silt  passing  this  sieve 
is  weighed  to  obtain  the  percentage  in  the  original  sand,  and  then 
ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  determine,  after  driving  off  the  water, 
the  percentage  of  combustible  organic  matter. 

Although  data  on  the  subject  is  incomplete,  tests  by  Mr.  Thompson 
tend  to  indicate  that  if  the  silt  in  a  sand  has  more  than  10  per  cent, 
organic  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  if  the  organic  matter  amounts 
to  over  0.1  percent,  of  the  total  sand,  the  use  of  the  sand  may  be  danger- 
ous.t  However,  this  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  test,  since  the  nature 
of  the  impurities  governs  their  effect  upon  the  mortar  or  concrete.  The 
usual  source  of  impurities  is  vegetable  loam  mixed  with  the  sand  by 
improper  handling  or  leaching  down  into  it  through  the  original  ground. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  found  that  this  sometimes  affects  the  sand  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  or  more  below  the  surface.  Vegetable  matter  adhering 
to  the  grains  of  sand  can  sometimes  be  seen  by  examination  under  a 
glass.  The  so-called  **dead"  appearance  of  sand  is  usually  due  to  vege- 
table impurities. 

Loam  adhering  to  coarse  gravel  is  apt  to  produce  less  serious  effects. 
Its  effect  on  mortar  is  discussed  on  page  168. 

CHEMICAL  TESTS 

Complete  chemical  tests  of  sand  are  rarely  necessary  as  the  chemical 
composition  does  not  usually  affect  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete.   However  it  is  often  necessary  to  distinguish  a  calcareous  or 

*  A  No.  4  sieve,  having  4  meshes  per  Imear  inch,  passes  approximately  the  same  size  grains  as  a  sieve 
with  0.25  diameter  holes, 
t  See  page  x68. 
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limestone  sand.  Limestone  composition  is  determined  by  tests  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  material  effervesces  to  a  marked  degree, 
it  is  either  Hmestone  or  magnesium  composition  and  the  percentage  may 
be  obtained  by  quantitative  analysis.  The  effect  of  limestone  com- 
position upon  the  strength  of  mortar  is  shown  on  page  166. 

COLOR  TESTS 

The  depth  of  color  produced  by  digesting  sand  with  a  3  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide  has  been  found*  to  bear  a  relation  to  the 
compressive  strength  of  mortar  made  with  the  sand.  Eliminating  other 
variables,  tests  showed  that  sands  giving  high  strengths  in  mortar  gave 
a  light  colored  solution  when  mixed  with  the  hydroxide.  Although  not 
a  test  that  can  be  used  alone  to  indicate  quality,  it  is  likely  to  develop 
into  an  inexpensive  test  that  can  be  employed  to  eliminate  poor  sands 
which  are  contaminated  with  vegetable  impurities. 

HARDNESS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  PARTICLES 

The  effect  of  aggregates  of  different  hardness  is  shown  in  the  table  of 
concrete  with  different  coarse  aggregates  on  page  316.  In  general,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  harder  the  stone  from  which  the  concrete  is 
made,  the  stronger  is  the  concrete.  The  hardness  of  the  grains  of  fine 
aggregate  has  less  effect  upon  the  strength.  In  natural  sand  the  strength 
of  the  particles  seldom  needs  to  be  considered  because  if  the  grains  are 
strong  enough  to  have  withstood  the  pulverizing  effect  of  the  elements, 
without  becoming  too  fine  for  use,  they  are  satisfactory  for  concrete. 
Furthermore,  if  the  sand  is  tested  for  strength  of  mortar  (see  p.  116) 
any  defect  in  strength  will  be  apparent. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Sand  by  Jackson  Apparatus.  Sand  may  be  tested 
for  specific  gravity  most  accurately  by  a  specific  gravity  apparatus. 
The  Jackson  flask  when  properly  calibrated  is  a  most  convenient  appa- 
ratus. (See  p.  85).  Further  data  on  specific  gravity  of  aggregates  and 
methods  of  determining  are  treated  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  19E6  Report  of  Committee  C-o  of  the  American  Society  for  Testins  Materials. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

VOIDS  AND  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 
CONCRETE  AGGREGATES 

In  this  chapter  are  given  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  and  voids  of 
different  materials,  and  the  method  of  determining  them,  also  laws  relating 
to  the  voids  in  concrete  aggregates,  and  the  effect  of  compacting  such 
materials. 

LAWS  OF  VOLUMES  AND  VOIDS 

The  most  important  of  the  general  laws  relating  to  volumes  of  different 
materials,  and  to  their  voids,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  A  mass  of  equal  spheres,  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoreti- 
cally most  compact  manner,  would  have  26%  voids  whatever  the  size 
of  the  spheres,  but  by  experiment  it  is  found  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  below  44%  voids.     (See  p.  129.) 

(2)  If  a  dry  material  having  grains  of  uniform  shape  be  separated  by 
screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  (except 
when  finer  than  will  pass  a  No.  74  screen)  will  contain  approximately 
equal  percentages  of  voids ;  in  other  words,  a  dry  substance  consisting  of 
large  particles,  all  of  similar  size  and  shape,  will  contain  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  voids  as  a  substance  having  grains  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  uniformly  smaller  size.     (See  p.  131.) 

(3)  In  any  material  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occur  with  grains 
of  uniform  size,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  with  a  mixture  of 
sizes  so  graded  that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  par- 
ticles that  will  enter  them.     (See  p.  132.) 

(4)  An  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  has 
greater  density — that  is,  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  voids — than 
the  sand  alone.     (See  p.  133.) 

(5)  By  Fuller  and  Thompson's  experiments,  perfect  gradation  of  sizes 
of  the  aggregate  appears  to  occur  when  tte  percentages  of  the  mixed  ag- 
gregate passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are  defined  by  a  curve  which 
approaches  a  cpmbination  of  an  ellipse  and  straight  line.      (See  p.  192.) 

(6)  Materials  with  round  grains,  such  as  gravel,  contain  fewer  voids 
than  materials  with  angular  grains,  such  as  broken  stone,  even  though 
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the  particles  in  both  may  have  passed  through  and  been  caught  by  the 
same  screens.    (See  p.  135.) 

(7)  The  mixture  of  a  small  amount  of  water  with  dry  sand  increases 
its  bulk.  In  the  case  of  most  bank  sands  the  maximum  volume — 
and  hence  the  smallest  amount  of  solid  matter  per  unit  of  volume, 
that  is,  the  largest  percentage  of  absolute  voids — being  reached  with 
from  6%  to  8%  of  water.     (See  p.  137.) 

OLASSIFIOATION  OF  BROKEN  STONE.* 

Rocks  which  are  commonly  employed  for  concrete  or  for  road  making 
are  commercially  classified  as  (a)  traps,  (b)  granites,  (c)  limestones,  (J) 
conglomerates,  and  (e)  sandstones. 
The  trade  term  *'trap"  includes  dark  green  to  black,  heavy,  close  tex- 
tured, tough  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  thus  covering  a  variety  of  rock  whose 
mineralogical  names  are  diabase,  norite,  gabbro,  etc.  As  shown  in  the 
table  below,  the  traps  usually  range  in  specific  gravity  from   2.80  to 

3 -OS- 
Granites,  commercially  so  called,  include  the  lighter  colored,  less  dense 

rock,  such  as  not  only  true  granite,  but  syenite,  diorite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 

and  several  other  groups.     Their  specific  gravities  range  from  about  2.65 

to  2.85,  averaging  close  to  2.70.     Although,  as  road  metal,  the  traps  are 

usually  far  superior  to  granites,  for  concrete  there  appears  to  be  no  great 

difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  classes.     The  distinction,  however,  is 

worth  keeping  because  a  concrete  stone  is  often  purchased  from  road 

metal  quarries. 

Limestones  of  normal  type  range  in  specific  gravity  from  2.47  to  2.76, 
averaging  about  2.60,  although  the  very  soft  stones,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  high  class  concrete,  may  fall  below  2.0. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  essentially  a 
very  coarse  grained  sandstone,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  2.50  to 
2.80.    It  makes  a  good  concrete  aggregate. 

Sandstones  of  compact  texture,  such  as  the  Potsdam  and  Medina  sand- 
stones, and  the  Hudson  River  bluestone,  may  run  as  high  in  specific 
gravity  as  2.75,  while  the  looser  textured,  more  porous  sandstones  may 
fall  as  low  as  2.10,  a  fair  average  being  about  2.40. 

Shale  and  slate  make  poor  concrete  aggregates,  because  their  crushing 
and  shearing  strength  is  low. 

♦The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  for  the  material  under  this  heading,  which 
has  been  especially  prepared  by  him  for  this  Treatise. 
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Specific  Gravity  of  Stone  from  Different  Localities, 
Compiled  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel. 


TRAP. 


Locality. 

Massachusetts 

Boston   

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Duluth 

Taylors  Falls 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  Heights 

Little  Falls 

New  York 

Staten  Island 


Specific 
•  Gravity. 


2.78 

3,00 
2.80 
3.00 

3-03 
2.99 

2.86 


limestone. 


specific 
Gravity. 


Locality. 

Illinois 

Joliet 2.56 

Lemont 2.51 

Quincy 2.57 

Indiana 

Bedford 2.48 

Salem 2.51 

Minnesota 

Frontenac 2.63 

Winona 2.67 

New  York 

Canajoharie 2.68 

Glens  Falls 2.70 

Kingston 2.69 

Prospect 2.72 

Sandy  Hill 2.76 

Williamsville 2.71 


France 
Caen 


Soft  Limestone 


1.84 


^Brownstone. 
^Medina  sandstone. 
^Potsdam  sandstone. 


GRANITE. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Locofity. 

California 

Penrhyn 2.77 

Rocklin a.68 

Connecticut 

Greenwich 2.84 

New  London 2.66 

Georgia 

Stone  Mt 2.69 

Maine 

Hallowell 2.66 

Maryland 

Port  Deposit 2.72 

Massachusetts 

Quincy 2.70 

New  Hampshire 

Keene 2.66 

New  York 

Ausable  Forks * 2.76 

Rhode  Island 

Westerly ^ 2.67 

Vermont 

Barre 2.65 

Wisconsin 

Amberg 2.71 

Montello 2.64 


sandstone. 


Specific 
Gravity^ 


Locality. 

Colorado 

Ft.  Collins 2.43 

Trinidad 2.34 

Connecticut 

Portland* 2.64 

Massachusetts 

Longmeadow* a^S 

Minnesota 

Fond  du  Lac 2.24 

New  Jersey 

Belleville* 2.26 

New  York 

Albion* .^ 2.60 

Medina* 2.41 

Potsdam^ 2,60 

Oxford* 2.71 

Maiden* 2.75 

Oswego 242 

Ohio 

Berea* 2.14 

Cleveland 2.21 

Massillon 2.1 1 

"•Bluestone. 

'Hudson  River  Bluestone. 

*Berca  grit. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITT  OF  SAND  AND  STONE 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  4°  Cent.  (39°  Fahr.);  For  ordinary  tests  of  stone  and  sand, 
the  water  need  not  be  distilled  and  may  be  at  ordinary  temperature 
without  materially  affecting  the  result. 

A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particles  of  the  sand  and 
stone  is  important  to  the  engineer  in  determining  the  percentages  of  voids 
in  concrete  aggregates. 

For  accurate  determinations  of  density  the  specific  gravity  of  a  natural 
sand  must  be  determined.  For  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  the  deter- 
mining of  the  percentage  of  voids,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  assumed 
as  2.65.  This  value  has  been  determined  as  the  usual  specific  gravity 
by  experimenters  in  this  country  and  abroad,  except  for  calcareous 
sands  which  average  about  2.69  by  absolute  determination,  or  about 
2.55  if  measured  by  the  total  volume  of  the  particles  having  their 
pores  filled  with  air. 

Gravels  also  have  quite  uniform  specific  gravity.  According  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Schutte,  who  has  tested  gravel  from  more  than  forty  localities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  an  average  value  is  2.66. 

This  uniformity  in  the  specific  gravity  of  different  sands  and  of  dif- 
ferent gravels  is  very  convenient  for  calculation.  For  stones  there  is 
considerable  variation. 

The  following  table  gives  average  values  of  various  concrete  aggre- 
gates. In  every  case,  the  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of 
an  absolutely  solid  unit  volume  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  a  unit 
volume  of  water.  Specific  gravities  of  stone  from  various  locaUties 
are  given  on  page  1 22. 

Average  Specific  Gravity  of  Various  Aggregates.     (See  p.  123.) 

Tir.fi.™!  p-nir*  fs^^wt  Weight  of  a  solid 

Matenal.  Range.  G^v^y     ,„V  of  lock. 

Sand 2.62  to  2.68      2.65  165 

Gravel 2 .  66  165 

Conglomerate 2.6  162 

Granite 2.65102.85       2.7  168 

Limestone 2.48  to  2.76      2.6  162 

Trap 2.80103.05       2.9  180 

Slate 2.7  168 

Sandstone 2.10  to  2.75      2.4  150 

Cinders  (bituminous) 1.5  95 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMININO  SPEOIFIO  GRAVITT 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  material  is  determined  by  dividing 
its  weight  by  the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  when  immersed. 

The  size  of  sample  necessary  for  the  accurate  determination  of  a  sand 
or  stone  of  fairly  uniform  texture  depends  chiefly  upon  the  delicacy  of  the 
apparatus  employed.  If  scales  reading  to  grams,  and  measures  reading 
to  cubic  centimeters,  are  employed,  a  sample  of  250  grams  should  give 
accurate  results  to  two  decimal  places.  With  scales  reading  to  J  ounce, 
a  sample  of  4  lb.  is  necessary  for  similar  accuracy.  The  water  must  be 
maintained  at  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.). 

The  sample  should  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quartering  described  on 
page  344. 

Before  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  siliceous  sand,  the  sample  should 
be  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  212°  Fahr.  (100°  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight.  A  porous  stone,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  first  moistened  sufficiently  to  fill  its  pores,  and  then  the  surfaces 
of  the  particles  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper.  If  this  method  is 
followed,  the  material  should  be  in  a  similar  condition  when  its  voids 
are  determined  by  the  method  given  on  page  126.  The  absolute 
specific  gravity  of  the  porous  stone  may  be  afterward  found  by  drying  in 
an  oven  and  correcting  for  the  moisture  lost. 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  sand  or  stone  may  be  determined 
with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  scales  reading  to  J  ounce  or  to  5  grams, 
and  a  tall  glass  vessel  with  a  reference  mark,  such  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
pharmacist's  graduate.      The  method  is  as  follows: 

Make  a  mark  at  any  convenient  place  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel; 

Fill  the  vessel  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.)  up 

to  this  mark; 
Take  a  known  weight  in  grams  or  ounces  of  the  material; 
Pour  material  into  vessel  carefully,  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  so  that  no 

bubbles  of  air  are  carried  in  with  it; 
Pour  out  the  clear  water  displaced  by  the  material  (leaving  water  in  the 

vessel  up  to  the  level  of  the  mark),  and  weigh  the  water  poured  out. 
Let 

5= Weight  of  material  placed  in  vessel. 
[1^  =  Weight  of  water  displaced. 

Then 

Specific  gravity  of  material  = —  (i) 
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It  is  essential  that  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  weighed  to  within 
±2%.  If  the  scales  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  more  material  must 
be  taken  and  a  larger  vessel  used.  With  balances  sensitive  to  i  gr.  or 
■^  oz.  the  displacement  of  more  than  3  ounces  of  water  is  necessary. 

An  alternate  method,  recommended  by  Committee  D  4  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials,  for  determining  the  apparent  specific 
gravity  of  homogeneous  coarse  aggregates*  is  as  follows: 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  shall  be  determined  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  A  properly  selected  sample  which  will  pass  a  2.54  cm.  (i-in.) 
circular  opening  and  which  will  not  pass  a  1.27-cm.  (i-in.)  circular 
opening,  and  approximately  cubical  or  spherical  in  shape,  shall  be 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  a  temperature  between  100  and  110°  C. 
(212  and  230°  F.). 

2.  The  dried  sample  shall  be  suspended  in  air  by  a  fine  wire  or  thread 
from  a  scale  or  balance  and  weighed  in  air  to.  o.oi  g.,  which  weight 
shall  be  recorded  as  weight  A. 

3.  It  shall  then  be  inmiersed,  for  not  less  than  10  minutes,  in  clear 
water  having  a  temperatiure  between  15  and  25°  C.  (60  and  77°  F.) 
until  no  air  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  sample. 

4.  After  all  air  bubbles  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  surface 
and  after  the  scales  have  been  balanced,  the  sample  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  immersed  for  i  minute,  and  if  any  change  in  weight  takes 
place,  the  sample  shall  remain  in  water  until  the  balance  remains  con- 
stant within  0.01  g.  for  i  minute.  This  weight  shall  be  recorded  as 
weight  B, 

5.  After  weight  B  has  been  obtained,  the  sample  shall  be  removed 
immediately  from  the  water,  the  surface  water  shall  be  wiped  off  with 
a  towel  or  filter  paper,  and  the  wet  sample  shall  be  promptly  weighed 
in  air.    This  shall  be  recorded  as  weight  C. 

6.  The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  shall  be  calculated 
by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  dry  specimen  {A)  by  the  difference 
between  the  weights  of  the  saturated  specimen  in  air  (C)  and  in  water 
{B)  as  follows:  . 

Apparent  specific  gravity  =  — — 

7.  The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  the  material  shall  be  the  aver- 
age of  three  determinations,  made  on  three  different  samples,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  described  above. 

*  Attention  is  called  to  the  distinction  between  apparent  specific  gravity  and  true  specific  gravity. 
Apparent  specific  gravity  includes  the  voids  in  the  specimen  and  is  therefore  always  less  than  or  equal  to 
but  never  greater  than,  the  true  specific  gravity  of  a  material. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  VOIDS 

The  voids  in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  tables  on  pages  127  and  128.  Special  determinations  may  be 
made  as  described  below. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  sand  or  fine  broken  stone  cannot  be  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  placing  in  a  measure  and  pour- 
ing in  water,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to  drive  out  all  the  air. 
There  may  sometimes  be  enough  of  this  held  to  amount  to  10%  of  the 
volume  of  the  sand,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  error  in  the  per- 
centage of  voids. 

The  voids  in  coarse  stone  containing  no  particles  under  J-inch  diame* 
ter  may  be  determined  by  placing  in  a  box  or  pail  of  known  volume 
and  pouring  in  water,  but  if  the  specific  gravity  is  known  the  voids 
may  be  determined  directly  from  the  weight.  This  method  can  be 
used  both  for  fine  or  coarse  aggregate. 

The  only  apparatus  required  are  scales  of  fair  accuracy  and  an  exact 
measure  which  contains  not  less  than  J  cu.  ft.  If  a  cubic  foot  measure 
is  not  available  a  i6-quart  pail  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  com- 
pactness of  the  sand  is  less  easily  adjusted  because  of  the  small  diam- 
eter. Such  a  pail  holds  slightly  over  i  cu.  ft.  and  the  exact  measure  is 
determined  by  weighing  the  pail,  pouring  in  31  lbs.  2  oz.  of  water,  and 
marking  the  level  of  the  surface.  The  f)ail  up  to  this  mark  contains  J  cu. 
ft.  of  any  material. 

The  method  of  determining  the  voids  is  as  follows: 
Weigh  the  measure; 

Fill  the  measure  to  the  required  level  with  the  material  in  the  state  in 
which  the  percentage  of  voids  is  required,  that  is,  loose,  shaken,  or 
packed; 
Take  a  measure  holding  preferably  not  less  than  i  cubic  foot,  weigh  and 
fill  with  the  material  in  the  state  in  which  the  percentage  of  voids 
is  required,  that  is  loose,  shaken,  or  packed.  For  use  in  propor- 
tioning, it  is  the  authors'  practice  to  weigh,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  measure,  and  figure  the  net  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  mate- 
rial, W.  If  the  material  consists  of,  or  contains,  sand  or  fine  stone, 
correct  for  moisture  by  taking  an  exact  weight, — about  10  lb., — 
drying  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  212°  Fahr.  (100°  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight,  and  after  calculating  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  original  moist 
sand  or  stone,  express  the  percentage  as  a  decimal,  p. 
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In  the  following  formula: 
Let  W  =  weight  of  material  per  cubic  foot; 

p  =  percentage  of  moisture; 

5  =  Specific  gravity  of  material; 

62.3  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

W-Wp\ 
I  100 

62.35  / 

The  air  voids  are  determined,  if  desired,  by  deducting  the  volume  of 
moisture  (its  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water) 


Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids 


ids  =  ( 


(2) 


Percentages  oj  Voids  Corresponding  to  Differeni  Weights  per  Cubic  Foot  0/  Sand, 
Craveif  and  Broken  Stone  Containing  Various  Percentages 

of  Moisture.     (See  p,  129.) 
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103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 

109 
no 

115 

120 

125 
130 
135 

140 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

40.6 
40.0 

41.8 

41.2 

43 -o 

42.4 

44.2 
43-6 

45-3 

44.8 

39-4 
38.8 

38.2 

40.6 
40.0 

39-4 

41.8 
41.2 
40.7 

43 -o 
42.5 
41.9 

44.2 
43-7 
43-1 

37-6 

37-0 
36.4 

38.8 
38.2 
37-6 

40.1 

39.5 
38.9 

41.3 
40.8 

40.2 

42.5 
42.0 

41.4 

35.8 
35-2 
34.6 

37 -o 
36.4 
35-9 

38.3 
37.7 
37-2 

39.6 
39 -o 
38.5 

40.9 
40.3 
39-7 

33-9 
33-3 

35-3 
34.7 

36.6 
36.0 

37-9 
37-3 

39-2 
38.7 

30-3 

31-7 

33-1 

34.5 

35-9 

27-3 

28.7 

30.2 

31.6 

33-1 

24.2 

25.8 

27.3 

28.8 

3°'3 

21.2 

22.8 

24.4 

25-9 

27-5 

18.2 

19.8 

21.4 

23.1 

24.7 

15-2 

16.8 

18.5 

20.2 

21.9 

% 

.6 
.6 

.6 
.6 
.6 

.6 

■7 
•7 

•7 
•7 

•/ 

•7 
.8 

.8 

•9 
2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 


*A]90  apiJicable  to  broken  stone:;  such  as  granite,  conglomerate,  and  limestone,  whose  specific  gravity 
iTcragm  trom  2.6  to  a.?.    Tabl^is  based  on  specific  gravity  of  2.65, 

tTbe  per  cent,  of  absolute  voids  given  in  the  columns  include  the  space  occupied  by  lx)th  the  air  and 
rhemot^ure.  To  determine  the  per  cent,  of  air  space,  multiply  the  figure  in  the  l;l'^t  column,  opix^site 
the  weight  of  sand  under  consideration,  by  the  per  cent,  of  moistiu'e  by  weight,  and  deduct  result  from  the 
oer  ccnL  already  foand. 
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in  a  unit  volume  of  the  sand  or  stone,  from  the  total  voids.    Expressed 
in  percentages  with  notation  same  as  above, 


Per  cent,  of  air  voids  =  Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids 


Wp 
62.3 


100     (3) 


Example, — Given  a  sand  whose  loose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  found 
to  be  92  lb.  and  its  moisture  3%  by  weight.  Find  the  percentage  of 
voids  in  the  loose  sand. 

Solution  by  formula. — Since  from  the  example  PT  =  92  and  p  =  0.03, 
and,  from  table  on  page  123,  5  =  2.65. 


Percentage  of  absolute  voids  =  ( i  — ) 

\  62.3  X  2.65  / 


100 


=  45-9% 
This  percentage  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the  moisture.    The  net 

percentage  of  voids  occupied  by  air  alone  is  the  diflference  between  the 

absolute  voids  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume.    Moisture  is 

2.76  . 

92  X0.03  =  2.76  lb.,  or  7 —  =  0.044  cu.   ft.,  corresponding  to  4.4% 

02.3 

voids  by  volume,  hence  air  voids  are  45.9%  —  4.4  %  =  41.5%. 

Percentage  of  Voids  Corresponding  to  Different  Weights  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Dry 
Broken  Stone  of  Various  Specific  Gravities.     {Sec  p,  129.) 


Weight 
onecu.  ft.  of 

PERCENTAGE   OF  ABSOLUTE  VOIDS 

CORRESPONDING   TO 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF 

RTONE  Ol" 

dry  broken 
stone 

2A* 

2.5 

2.6t 

2.65: 

2.7J 

2.8 

2.9.1 

/o 

/O 

% 

vc 

% 

% 

% 

70 

53-2 

55.0 

56.8 

57-6 

58.4 

59-9 

61.3 

80 

49.8 
46.5 

51.8 
48.6 

53.7 
50.6 

54-5 
51-5 

55.4 
52.4 

57.0 
54.1 

58. 5 
55-7 

85 

43-2 

45-4      , 

47-5 

48.5 

49-5 

51.3 

53-0 

90 

30.8 

42.2      1 

44.5 

45.5 

46.5 

48.4 

50.2 

95 

36.5 

39.0      1 

41.4 

42.S 

43.5 

45.S 

47-4 

100 

33-1 

35.8    ! 

38.3 

39.4 

40.6 

42.7 

44-7 

105 

29.8 

32.6    i 

35.2 

36.4 

37.6 

39-8 

41.9 

no 

26.4 

29.4    ^ 

32.1 

33-4 

34.6 

36.9 

39-1 

"5 

23.1 

26.2    1 

29.0 

304 

31.6 

34.1 

/  36.4 

120 

19.8 

23.0    1 

25.9 

27.3 

28.7 

31-2 

33-6 

125 

16.4 

19.8 

22.8 

24.3 

25.7 

28.3 

30.8 

130 

13-1 

16.6 

19.8 

21.2 

22.7 

255 

28.1 

135 

9.7 

^3-3 

16.7 

18.2 

19.7 

22.6 

1       25.3 

140 

6.4 

10. 1      ' 

13.6 

15-2 

16.7 

19.7 

j         22-5 

Note. — Average  specific  gravity  of  bituminous  coal  cinders  may  be  taken  as  1.5. 
*  Sandstone.  }  Granite  and  slates, 

t  Limestone  and  conglomerates.  ||  Trap. 

tSand. 
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Solution  by  table  (p.  127.)  —  Opposite  92  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  interpolating 
between  2%  and  4%  moisture,  is  46.0%  of  absolute  voids.  From  last 
column  3%  by  weight  corresponds  to*3%x  1.5  «  4.5%  by  volume. 
46.0%  —  4.5%  =  41.5%  air  voids. 

Tables  of  Voids.  From  the  tables  on  pages  127  and  128,  the  voids 
in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  thus  be  determined  simply  by 
weighing  the  material  and  finding  the  percentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
it,  as  above  described.  Since  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume  is 
always  greater  than  its  percentage  by  weight,  and  the  two  are  not  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  the  final  column  is  inserted  in  the  first  table 
for  convenience  in  calculating  the  moisture  by  volume. 

VOIDS  AND  DENSITY  OF  MIXTURES  OF  DIFFERENT 

SIZED  MATERIALS 

The  term  density  as  applied  to  mortar  is  defined  on  page  148,  Similarly, 
in  a  dry  material,  such  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  it  is  represented  by  the 
total  volume  of  the  solid  particles  entering  into  a  unit  volume  of  the  aggre- 
gate. In  dry  materials  the  density  is  the  complement  of  the  voids,  since  a 
material  which  has,  say,  40%  voids  will  have  a  density  of  0.60;  but  density 
is  a  more  correct  term  to  use  than  voids  because  it  is  applicable  to  con- 
cretes and  mortars  in  which  connection  the  term  voids  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  The  example  on  page  150  illustrates  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  density  of  a  concrete  or  mortar. 

The  densities  of  dry  aggregates  of  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  of  mixtures 
in  uniform  proportions  of  materials  with  different  specific  gravities,  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  weights.  For  example,  the  densities  of  different 
dry  sands  may  be  compared  by  weight;  or  the  densities  of  different  mix- 
tures of  sand  and  broken  trap  in  proportions,  say,  2  parts  sand  to  4  parts 
trap  may  be  compared  by  weight;  but  the  density  of  sand  and  the  density 
of  trap  screenings  cannot  be  compared  by  weights  unless  the  differing 
specific  gravities  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  laws  formulated  on  page  120,  both  the 
terms  density  and  voids  are  used  in  relation  to  the  dry  materials. 

Voids  in  Masses  of  Similar  Sized  Particles,  (i)  The  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetrically  piled  in  the 
theoretically  most  compact  manner  is  independent  of  the  actual  diameter 
is  simply  a  geometrical  proposition,  evident  without  demonstration  by  in- 
spection of  Fig.  33. 

In  actual  experiment  it  has  b(4in  found  that  while  the  percentage  of 
voids  is  uniform  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  spheres,  it  is  impossible  to 
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pour  spheres  into  a  measure  so  that  they  will  arrange  themselves  sym- 
metrically, and  the  rather  astonishing  result  has  been  reached  by  Mr. 
Fuller  (see  p.  177)  that  44^0  islhe  smallest  percentage  of  voids  which  can 
be  obtained  with  equal  perfect  spheres,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
actual  diameters  or  the  size  of  the  receptacle. 

The  following  simple  demonstration,*  which  is  of  theoretical  interest, 
proves  that  the  percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetri- 
cally piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  is  26%,  and  that  the  radii  (and 
consequently  the  diameters)  of  the  two  next  smaller  spheres  which  can 


Fig.  33. — Spheres  of  Equal  Size.     (See  p.  129.) 


be  inscribed  between  the  larger  ones  are  respectively  0.41  and  0.22  of 
the  radius  ot  the  large  spheres. 

The  circles  in  Fig.  33  represent  a  horizontal  plan  of  two  layers  of  spheres. 

The  centers  A^  Aj  Bi  Dj  form  a  regular  tetrahedron. 
Let  edge  be  2. 
Ahitude  =  difference  between  level  of  centers    A,  B,  C,    and  level    of 

centers  D,  E  is  —  \/6~ 

3 
Let  number  of  spheres  in  a  layer  be  m,  number  of  layers  n. 

*For  which  the  authors  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Harry  W.  Tyler. 
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4  V 


Volume  of  one  sphere  is 

3 
4m 


Volume  of  spheres  in  a  layer, 


3 


Volume  of  all  spheres, ~  (approx.)  —  V^ 

3 
Cross-section  of  including  space  is  2  \/^  m  (approx.) 

Volume  of  including  space  is         2  \/Ym  X—  \/6^  »  (approx.) 

3 
*=  4  \/T  fn  n  (approx.)  =  V2 

Ratio  —  =-  — =  =;    — — =  sa  0.74  (approx.)  corresponding  to 

V2       3X4'wwV2         3V2 
about  26%  voids. 

Inscribed  Spheres, 

1.  Sphere  inscribed  between  spheres  A^  Aj  Bj  and  D,: 

Distance  from  any  vertex  Aj  of  tetrahedron  to  center  is  J  V^ 

22 
Radius  of   small  sphere  =  J  \/6  —  i  =  0.22  (approx.)  or  about  -       of 

the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

2.  Sphere  inscribed  between  A^  ^1  ^2  ^tnd  Dj  Dj  E^: 

Distance  from  A,  to  E,  is  2\/^ 

^-  41 

Radius    of   small    sphere  =  V2  —  i  =■  0.41  (approx.)  or  about  —  of 

the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

(2)  The  proposition  that  if  a  dry  material  such  as  sand,  pebbles,  or 
irregular  broken  stone,  having  grains  of  fairly  uniform  shapes,  be  separated 
by  screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  will  con- 
tain approximately  equal  percentages  of  voids,  is  not  so  self-evident,  but 
experiment  proves  that  in  portions  of  the  same  material  screened  to 
uniform  sizes  the  percentages  of  voids  will  be  substantially  alike  until 
very  fine  sizes  are  reached,  such  as  will  pass  a  No.  74  sieve;  below  this 
degree  of  fineness  the  particles  are  entangled  by  air.  The  authors  ha\c 
found  by  experiments  given  in  the  following  table,  that  different  lots  of 
broken  stone  from  the  same  quarry,  each  screened  to  uniform  size,  will 
contain  substantially  the  same  percentages  of  voids,  but  that  lots  of  stone 
from  different  quarries  screened  to  the  same  size  may  dififer  because  of 
the  structure  of  the  rock.  Published  records  usually  show  slight 
variations  in  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  different  sized  broken  stone, 
but   it    is    noticeable   that    some    authorities    give    the  heaviest  weight, 
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which  corresponds  to  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  for  the  larger 
sizes,  while  others  give  the  reverse.  The  variation  in  results  is  due  un- 
doubtedly to  differences  in  methods  of  compacting  and  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  sizes  of  the  stones  of  each  lot. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Feret  in  France,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  the  percentages  of  voids  in  absolutely  dry 
sand  which  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size  are  ahnost  identical.  Mr. 
Feret,  experimenting  by  shoveling  dry  sand  loosely  into  a  5oliter  (1.8  cu. 
ft.)  box, — a  measure  large  enough  to  eliminate  errors  of  placing, — found 
that  fine  (F)  medium  (M)  and  coarse  (G)  sands  each  contained  about  50% 


Voids  and  Compression  of 

Broken  Trap  an 

\d  Gra 

> 

vel. 

(See  p.  131.) 
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No.  a 
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545 

19.2 

43-7 

No.  3 

»% 

54-5 

14-3 

46.9 

Zi 

42.8 

. 

Nos.2,3,4 

u 

ay  to  dust* 

4S-0 

145 

35-7 

30.6 

No.  a 

Soft  Trap 

Taw 

2"  to  f ' 
r  to  1' 

5t.2 

11.9 

44.6 

17.8 

40.6 

1  Variation  is  due 
f  breaking  under 

to  trap 

No.  3 

it 

51.2 

14.3 

43-1 

239 

3SP 

rammer. 

Gravel 

2^  to  i" 

365 

T2.st'    27.4 

ii.st 

28.2  : 

Loose  stone  is  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  measuring  box  or  barrel. 
Material  rammed  in  6-inch  layers. 

voids,  while  mixing  the  sizes,  which  are  defined  on  page  156,  in  the  best 
proportions  reduced  the  voids  to  34%.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Richardson  as  a  result  of  an  extended  series  of  tests  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Wachusett  Dam  in  Massachusetts. 
Densest  Mixture  of  Sand  and  Stone.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  densest 
mixture  occurs  with  particles  of  diflFerent  sizes  is  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  proof,  and  this  being  recognized,  it  follows  that  the  least  density 
and  hence  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  when  the  grains  arc 
all  of  the  same  size.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  the  smallest 
percentage  of  voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  graded  so  that  the  voids  of 
each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which  will  enter  them,  is 

*  Mixed  in  proportions  44.4%  No.  2,  33.3%  No.  3,  and  22.2%  No.  4  (dust). 

t  Another  gravel  tested,  compressed.  8.5^0  on  shaking,  and  n.a%  on  hard  ramming. 
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illustrated  in  Figs.  34,  35.  and  36,  and  is  important  in  its  application  to 
the  selection  of  materials  for  concrete. 

(4}  The  fact  that  an  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  stones  and 
sand  has  greater  density,  that  is,  contains  fewer  voids  than  the  sand  alone, 


Fio.  34.~LaTBeSlones  with  Voids  filled  with  Sand.    {See  p.  133.) 


FtG.3; 


—  Large  Stones  wtth  Voids  filled  with  small  Stones  and  Send. 


P-  '33.) 


is  illustrated  by  comparison  of  Figs.  34  and  36.  The  voids  of  the  large 
stone  in  Fig.  34  are  filled  with  sand,  while  the  voids  in  the  same  large 
slone  in  Fig.  36  are  filled  with  mixed  sand  and  stone,  and  the  mass  of  the 
mivture  is  evidently  denser,  that  is,  it  contains  more  solid  material.    This 
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law  relates  directly  to  the  difference  between  mortar  and  concrete.  The 
substitution  of  stones  for  small  masses  of  sand  reduces  the  voids  and  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  cement  required.  Extending  the  principle  to 
the  fixing  of  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  it  is  evident  that  for  maximum 


Fig.  36.  —  LaiTgc  Stones,  with  Voids  filled  with  medium  sized  Stones  surrounded  by 
smaller  Stones  and  Sand  so  as  to  give  Graded  Mixture.     {See  p.  133.) 

economy  and  equal  strength  there  should  be  used  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  stone  in  proportion  to  the  sand,  the  strength  of  concrete  being 
often  actually  increased  simply  by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion 
of  the  sand.  In  the  following  table  this  is  illustrated  by  tests  selected 
from  Mr.  Fuller's  6-inch  beam  experiments,  which  are  given  in  full  on 
page  334. 

Relation  of  Strength  of  Concrete  to  Relative  Proportions  of  Sand 

and  Stone.     {See  p.  134.) 


Proportions  by  weight  of 

Proportions  by  weight  of 

cement    to   totai 

cement  to  sand  and 

Modulus  of  Rupture 

aggregate. 

broken  stone. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

6 

i:  1:5 

504 

.6 

i:  2:4 

439 

6 

^•3' 3 

355 

:6 

1:4:  2 

210 

:6 

i:  6:0 

93 

The  total  amount  of  aggregate  in  each  case  is  the  same,  namely,  one  part 
cement  to  6  parts  sand  and  stone,  but  the  strength  varies  with  the  relative 
proportions  of  each,  from  93  lb.  to  504  lb. 

The  fine  material  must  be  small  enough  to  enter  the  voids  of  the 
coarse,  else  the  stones  are  merely  thrust  apart.  Similarly,  a  mixture 
of  coarse  and  fine  sand  (see  p.  159)  gives  a  denser  mix  than  coarse, 
medium  and  fine.      See  also  Chapter  X. 
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(5)  The  discussion  of  Fuller's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  the  best 
practical  mixture  of  sizes  to  a  parabolic  curve  is  given  in  Chapter  X. 

Effect  of  Shape  of  Grain.  (6)  Aggregate  with  round  grains,  such  as 
gravel,  contains  fewer  voids  than  material  with  angular  grains,  such  as 
broken  stone,  even  if  the  particles  in  both  are  the  same  size,  as  is  proved 
from  experiments  in  America  and  France.  Mr.  Feret*  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  tests  on  the  effect  of  the  shape  of  the  grain  upon  the 
density  of  sand,  using  in  each  case  an  artificial  mixture  of  three  sizes: 

Effect  of  Character  of  Sand  Grains  upon  ihe  Volume  of  the  Sand.     (See  p.  135.) 

By  R.  Feret. 


Nature  of  Sand. 

• 

Shape  of  Gxaina. 

Actual  solid  volume  per 
liter  of  sand 

Percentage  of  voids. 

Not  shaken, 
liter. 

Shaken  to 

refusal, 

liter. 

Not 
shaken. 

Shaken 
to  refusal. 

Quartzite  crushed  in  jaw 
crusher 

Laminated 
Flat 
Angular 
Rounded 

•    0-525 

0.557 

0.579 
0.651 

0.654 
0.682 
0.726 

0.744 

47.5 

44.3 
42.1 

34-9 

34.6 
31.8 

27.4 
25.6 

Crushed  shells 

Ground  quartzite 

Natural  granitic  sand 

The  voids  in  each  case  are  the  complements  of  the  figures  given. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  density  increases  and  the  voids 
decrease  as  the  sand  approaches  the  round  form. 

When  experimenting  upon  gravels  and  broken  stone  Mr.  Feretf  sepa- 
rated each  into  three  sizes  which  he  called  respectively: 

G  (coarse)  passing  holes  of  6  cm.  (2.36  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by 

holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter; 
M  (medium)  passing  holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter  and  retained 

by  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter; 
F  (fine)  passing  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by  holes 

of  I  cm.  (0.39  in.)  diameter. 


Each  size  of  broken  stone  loosely  measured  gave  about  52%  voids,  and 
each  size  of  gravel  about  40%  voids.  The  voids  in  the  broken  stone  were 
reduced  to  47%,  the  lowest  result  obtainable,  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  about 

*  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1893, 11,  p.  32. 
t  Annates  dcs  Fonts  et  Chauss^,  x8q3>  H,  p.  15,^. 
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equal  parts  with  no  M,  and  in  the  gravel  to  34%  with  about  3J  parts  of 
G  to  one  part  of  F.    Tliese  figures  are  applicable  only  to  the  materials 


Fta.  37,— Standard  Ottawa  Sand,  dry.'      Fio.  3S.— Standard   Ottawa  Sand   with 
No.  20  to  No,  30  Sieves.    (See  p.  136.)         6%  moisture.*  No.  so  to  No.  30  Seves. 
(See  p.  136J 


Fio.  3g. — Natural  Bank  Sand.*    No.  lo     Flo.  40.— Crushed  Quartz.*    No.  ao  to 
to  No.  30  Sieves.     (5m  p.  136.)  No.  30  Seves.     (See  p.  136.) 

studied,  and  do  not  apply  to  gravel  or  stone  containing  sand  or  dust. 

PbotographB  of  Sand.t    Photographs  of  three  types  of  sand  are  shown 
in  Figs.  37  to  40.    Figures  37  and  38  are  phott^aphs  nf  the  Ottawa, 

*Mi«aiGEd  10)  diuncleii. 

f  Fbotographi  and  tnUof  tea  undi  from  diSeroit  locaUlJo  orefivcD  in  "ConcrflF  .\»c'pjrjila'    liy 
Sinlord  E.  ThompKu  bcfanlhe  latenuitwcui)  Engionring  Congrci*.  191s. 
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Illinois,  bank  sand  screened  to  the  size  selected  for  the  standard  sand 
by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  They 
illustrate  the  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  grains, 
which  is  more  fully  described  below.  Fig.  39  is  an  ordinary  bank  sand 
from  Eastern  Massachusetts  which  has  passed  through  and  been  re- 
tained by  the  same  screens  as  the  Ottawa  sand.  Fig.  40  is  a  sample 
of  crushed  quartz  sand,  formerly  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 
The  sands  are  all  reduced  by  the  same  number  of  diameters.  The 
Ottawa  sand,  Figs.  37  and  38,  is  apparently  of  finer  grain  than  either 
the  bank  sand  or  the  crushed  quartz,  but  close  inspection  will  show  that 
its  grains,  ver\'  uniform  in  size,  are  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
smallest  grains  in  the  other  sands.  In  other  words,  aU  the  grains  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  a  No,  30  sieve,  the  lot  of  sand  from  which  it 
was  screened  containing  no  larger  particles. 

Effect  of  Moisture  on  Sand  and  Screenings.  (7)  Moist  sand  occupies 
more  space  and  weighs  less  per  cubic  foot  than  dry  sand.  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  one  would  naturally  suppose.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  in- 
credible that  the  addition  of  water  can  reduce  the  weight  of  any  material. 
The  statement  is  readily  proved  however,  by  shoveling  a  small  quantity 
of  natural  sand  as  it  comes  from  the  bank  with,  say,  3%  or  4%  of  moisture 
into  a  measure  and  drying  it.  The  sand  will  settle,  leaving  the  surface 
much  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  measure.  The  explanation  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  film  of  water  coats  each  particle 
of  sand  and  separates  it  by  surface  tension  from  the  grains  surrounding  it. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  37  and  s^,  page  136,  the  grains  of  the  moist 
sand  being  separated  from  each  other  by  the  film  of  water.  The  moisture 
also  causes  the  particles  to  adhere  to  each  other  in  groups  with  the 
effect  of  less  uniform  distribution.  Fine  sand,  having  a  larger  number 
of  grains,  and  consequently  more  surface  area,  is  more  increased  in  bulk 
by  the  addition  of  water  than  coarse  sand.  The  volume  of  coarse  broken 
stone  and  gravel  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  changed  by  moisture,  while 
small  broken  stone  composed  largely  of  particles  of  less  than  J-inch 
diameter  is  affected  like  sand. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  dry  sand, 
the  buyc  is  not  increased  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  but  if  the 
sand  after  moistening  is  dump)ed  out  and  then  turned  back  into  the  vessel 
with  a  shovel  or  trowel,  itsbulk  will  be  increased.  On  the  same  principle, 
a  sand  bank  does  not  swell  in  bulk  during  a  shower,  but  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  is  shown  in  the  excavated  material  as  soon  as  it  is  loosened  with 
the  diovel,  and  therefore  its  loose  measurement  for  concrete  of  mortar 
is  affected. 
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The  diagram  in  Fig,  41,  plotted  by  Mr.  Fuller*  from    experiments 
upon  a  single  sample  of  natural  sand  mixed  by  weight  with  varying  per- 
centages of  water,  illustrates  theeffectsot  moisture  upon  the  actual  percent- 
ages of  voids  in  sands  loose  and  tamped.    The  volumes  produced  by  varying 
degrees  of  compacting  are  located  betweenlhetwocurves.    It  is  noticeable 
that  both  the  loose  and  tamped  sand  increase  in  volume  with  the  addition 
of  water  and  reach  a  maximum  with  about  69(,  of  water,  then  decrease,  and 
finally,  when  saturated,  return  to  slightly  less   than    their   original  dry 
bulk.     The  same  sand,  it  isseen.maycontain  from  27%  1044%  of  absolute 
voids,  according  to  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  degree  of  compacting. 
The  percentage  of  water  by 
weight    which    will    give     the 
greatest  bulk, — corresponding, 
of   course,  to  the  largest  per- 
I      centage    of   absolute   voids, — 
5      varies  with  differentsandsfrom 
I      5%  to  8%. 

S         The  actual  variation  on  dif- 

Z      ferent  days  in  the  percentage 

E      of  moisture  in  a  natural  bank 

^     sand  was  found  by  theauthors, 

;      in  a  series   of  experiments,  to 

S      range  from  ij%  to  5}%  of  the 

total  weight,  or  from  2j%    to 

7i%  of  the  bulk  of  the  moist 

sand.      The     sand,    screened 

from  a  gravel  bank  in  Eastern 

Massachusetts,    ranged     in 

coarseness    from    very    fine    to 

that  which  would  pass  a  J-inch 

sen.     The  moist  sample  was  taken  from  the  pile  the  day  after  a 

shower,  and  weighed  84i  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  dryer  sample,  taken 

after  a  period  of  dry  weather,  weighed  107  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

.\  sample  of  very  fine  sand  which  had  been  standing  in  a  pile  through 
the  same  shower  contained  9}%  of  moisture  by  weight,  corresponding  to 
13%  by  volume.  Ordinary  gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  from  which  the 
sand  had  been  screened,  was  found  after  a  heavy  rain  to  contain  only  1.8% 
of  moisture  by  weight,  this  being  apparently  the  maximum  quantity  which 
it  would  hold. 


Fro.  41.  —  Percentage  of  Absolute  Voido  it 
Natural  Bank  Sand  containing  Varying  Per- 
centages of  Moistur 


^Entin, 
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The  maker  of  concrete  is  especially  interested  in  the  influence  of  moisture 
upon  the  bulk  of  sand  and  upon  its  voids  (i)  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
actual  measurement  of  sand  used  in  construction  work,  and  (2)  because 
of  its  effect  upon  his  experimental  determinations  of  proportions. 

Rather  incomplete  experiments  of  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the 
actual  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  volume  of  sand  used  in  concrete  and 
mortar  may  often  be  less  than  would  natiu"ally  be  inferred  from  the  various 
experiments  cited,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  processes  of  handling  the 
sand.  For  example,  fairly  dry  sand  (3%  moisture)  shoveled  by  laborers 
from  the  pile  into  the  regular  sand-measuring  box  weighed  454  lb.,  while 
after  a  rain,  the  sand  (with  5%  moisture)  shoveled  from  the  pile  into  the 
same  box  weighed  464  lb.,  that  is,  the  moist  sand  was  slightly  heavier  than 
the  dry.  Further  handling  reversed  these  relations,  for  on  weighing  these 
two  sands  in  a  half  cubic  foot  measure,  the  moist  sand,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, was  lighter  than  the  dry. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  rain  which  affected  the  moisture  occurred  after  the  sand 
had  been  excavated  and  piled  near  the  mixing  platform,  its  bulk,  as 
suggested  on  page  137,  was  not  affected.  The  laborers  handling  the 
moist  sand  took  large  shovelfuls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grains  was 
not  greatly  disturbed.  If  the  sand  had  been  excavated  after  the  rain, 
the  handling  with  shovels  and  dumping  from  the  cart  probably  would 
have  rearranged  the  grains  so  that  the  moist  sand  would  have  weighed 
less  than  the  dry  in  the  large  measure  as  well  as  in  the  small  box. 

Mr.  Feret*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  mortars  of  nominally  the  same 
proportions  are  richer  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  sand,  which,  by  increasing  its  bulk,  reduces  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  grains  in  a  unit  of  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
mortars  are  leaner  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather  because  the  sand  has 
greater  density  when  dry. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  sand  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  be  used,  the  effect  of  moisture  is  exceedingly  important. 
The  voids  in  absolutely  dry  sand  are  certainly  no  criterion  of  its  qualities 
for  mortar,  while  a  moist  sand  will  give  entirely  different  results  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  if  the  study  can  be  pursued  no 
further  than  void  determination,  is  to  select  conditions  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  average,  and  after  determining  the  voids,  considered  as  air  alone  and 
also  as  S{>ace  occupied  by  the  air  and  moisture,  to  use  the  results  as  a  basis 
for  judgment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  paste  made  from  100  lb. 

^Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892,  II,  p.  26. 
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of  neat  Portland  cement,  while  varying  largely  with  different  brand.-'. 
averages  about  o.S6  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  additional  water 
required  for  the  sand  (see  pages  i6o  and  209)  actually  occupies  space  in 
the  resulting  mortar. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  extreme  variation 
in  the  same  sand  under  different  conditions  Is  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
results  by  the  usual  void  experiments  upon  sand  alone,  which  will  be  of 
accurate  value  in  the  consideration  of  mortar  and  concrete,  and  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  employing  methods  such  as  are  described  by  the  authors 
in  Chapter  DC,  page  149,  or  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  X. 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  referred  chiefly  to  the  variation 
in  the  condition  of  the  same  sand. 
The  importance  of  studying  mortars 
rather  than   the  sand  alone  is  still 
further  emphasized   by   the  varying 
effect  of  moisture  upon  sands  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.     This  isbroughtout  very 
clearly  in   Mr.  Feret's  paper.*     In 
studying  the  normal  consistency  of 
mortars  he  finds  that  not  only  every 
cement   but  also  every  sand  has  a 
definite  percentage  of  water  necessary 
Fig.  +2.— Percentages  of  Water  Re-       ^  bring  it  to  what  may  be   called 
quired  to  Gage  Ground  Quartz  Sand        normal  consistency.      This  he  iUus- 
of  all  Granulometnc  Composinons.  .      ,        .        ,     ,  .     ^. 

(See  p.  no.)  trates  in  the  triangle  shown  in  Fig.  4a 

(constructed  as  described  on  page 
156).  giving  the  "profwrtions  of  water  (by  weight)  required  for  ground 
quartz  sands  of  all  granulometric  composition."  It  is  evident  from  the 
diagram  that  coarse  sands,^  G,  require  3%  by  weight  of  water,  medium 
sands,  M,  9%,  and  fine  sandsj  F,  2.1%,  while  mixtures  of  the  three  sizes 
require  intermediate  percentages. 

Oompactiiiff  of  Broksn  Stone  &nd  Orftvel.  Since  concrete  is  usually 
compacted  by  ramming  or  lubrication  of  semi-liquid  mortar,  the 
density  or  the  percentage  of  voids  in  compacted  material  is  an  Important  ■ 
function.  The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  that  the  aggregate 
compacts  more  when  rammed  in  concrete  than  when  rammed  dry  or  merely 
moistened  with  water,  because  the  mortar  acts  as  a  lubricant.  Experi- 
ments by  the  authors  indicate  that  broken  stone  under  the  same  ram- 

*AimalM  dci  Poali  et  Cbauuftm,  1891,  U. 

YTht  cr»t  of  icneDt  defbiiK  co>rK,  medium,  sad  fine  luidi  are  ffna  on  page  is6. 
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ming  will  compress  on  the  average  1%  more  when  it  is  moistened  than 
when  dry,  and  that  an  amount  of  mortar  sufficient  to  lubricate  without 
filling  the  voids  produces  no  further  reduction  in  volume.  For  example, 
a  volume  of  broken  stone  mixed  with  20%  of  mortar  and  rammed  in 
6-inch  layers  produced  a  volume  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  rammed 
broken  stone  which  had  been  merely  moistened. 

Further  experiments,  partially  outlined  in  the  table  on  page  132,  upon 
gravel  and  also  upon  varying  sizes  and  mixtures  of  trap  rock  from  two 
quarries,  the  one  producing  a  soft  and  the  other  an  exceedingly  hard  stone, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  with  stones  of  the  same  general  structure,  the 
percentage  of  reduction  in  volume  by  similar  ramming  in  6-inch  layers  is 
quite  uniform,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sizes  of  the  particles,  their 
relative  sizes,  the  percentage  of  voids,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
degree  of  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  ramming  the 
same  stone  will  very  largely  affect  the  amount  of  compacting.  Broken 
stone  of  the  nature  of  trap,  whether  hard  or  soft,  was  found  to  compact 
when  spread  in  6-inch  layers  about  14%  either  under  light  ramming  or 
shaking  the  measure,  and  about  21%  under  heavy  ramming.  In  actual 
concrete  work  this  large  reduction  of  volume  is  of  course  seldom  reached, 
because  imperfect  mixing  and  the  necessary  coating  of  the  particles  require 
a  larger  percentage  of  mortar  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  of  the  rammed 
stone,  and  the  bulk  of  concrete  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
stone. 

Screened  gravel  spread  in  6-inch  layers  and  unconfined,  compacted  about 
12%  under  either  light  or  heavy  ramming. 

These  percentages  of  compacting  are  based  upon  the  loose  meas- 
urement of  the  material  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  barrel  or  box 
measure.  Rehandling  a  material  like  broken  stone  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher  tends  to  mix  particles  of  unequal  size  and  therefore  to  compact  it 
very  slightly.  In  one  case  a  screened  stone  fresh  from  the  crusher 
compacted  1%  when  rehandled  once,  and  an  additional  1%  when  re- 
handled  the  second  time.  , 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  method  of  shoveling  broken  stone  into 
a  measure  has  but  slight  effect  upon  its  shrinkage;  for  example,  a  lot  of 
stone  thrown  with  force  into  an  inclined  barrel  occupied  a  space  scarcely 
appreciably  less  than  when  very  carefully  and  lightly  placed.  On  the 
other  hand,  dropping  from  a  considerable  height  does  affect  the  volume, 
for  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald*  states  that  broken  stone  dropped  12  feet  into 
a  car  shrank  to  a  volume  7%  less  than  when  it  was  measured  in  a  box. 

^Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  303. 
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Sand,  unlike  stone,  is  largely  alTected  })y  the  manner  of  shoveling  and  the 
size  of  the  receptacle. 

Gompactang  of  Sand.  The  degree  of  compacting  of  sand  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  The  dry 
Siind  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  41,  page  138,  when  thoroughly  tamped 
compacted  from  34%  to  27%  voids  or  9.6%  in  volume,*  the  sand  with  6% 
moisture  from  44%  to  31%  voids  or  18.8%  in  Volume,  and  the  saturated 
sand  from  33%  to  26i%  voids  or  8.8%  in  volume. 

Attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Feret  to  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  sand  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
it,  but  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  box  which  is  u.sed  for  the  measure,  the 
quantity  of  sand  introduced  at  a  time,  —  that  is,  the  size  of  a  shovelful,  — 
the  height  from  which  it  fallsj  the  amount  of  shaking,  if  any,  given  to  the 
box  during  filling,  the  amount  of  compacting  given  to  the  mass  when  leveling 
it  off,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  left.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  due  to  the  method  of  placing  in  the  measure,  the  authors  found 
that  a  certain  coarse  sand  shoveled  into  a  pail  about  as  a  laborer  would  fill 
a  measure  weighed  88.9  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  same  sand  carefully 
poured  into  the  pail  weighed  83.3  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

*«     •      f  o.';4— 0.17  _ 

♦Ratio  of  compactme  ==  — ^ =  o.ooo 

*  1.00—0.27 
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CHAPTER  IX 

STRENGTH  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
CEMENT  MORTARS 

The  following  are  the  important  conclusions  in  this  chapter: 

(1)  The  strength  of  a  mortar  depends  primarily  upon  (a)  percentage  of 
cement  in  a  unit  of  volume,  and  {h)  density.    (See  p.  144.) 

(2)  The  strongest  mortar  for  any  given  proportions,  by  weight,  of 
cement  to  dry  sand,  is  obtained  from  sand  which  with  the  given  cement 
produces  the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar.    (See  p.  162.) 

(3)  The  best  sand  is  in  general  that  which  will  produce  the  smallest 
volume  of  mortar  of  standard  consistency  when  mixed  with  the  given 
cement  in  the  required  proportions.     (See  pp.  144  and  163.) 

(4)  The  density  of  a  mortar  is  determined  by  calculating  the  absolute 
volume  of  its  ingredients.     (See  p.  149.) 

(6)  The  qualities  of  different  sands  may  be  studied  by  screening  each 
into  .three  sizes,  and  comparing  their  granulometric  compositions  with 
Feret's  curves.     (See  p.  165.) 

(6)  Sharpness  of  sand  grains  is  of  slight  importance.     (See  p.  167.) 

(7)  Coarse  sand  produces  stronger  mortar  than  fine  sand.  (Seep.160.) 

(8)  Fine  sand  requires  more  water  than  coarse  sand  to  produce  a 
mortar  of  like  consistency,  and  consequently  its  mortar  is  less  dense. 
(See  p.  160.) 

(9)  Mixed  sand,  /.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mor- 
tars leaner  than  1 : 2,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervious 
mortars  than  coarse  sand.     (See  p.  159.) 

(10)  Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortars 
than  sand  because  of  their  greater  density.  The  relative  value  of 
screenings  or  sand  may  often  be  determined  by  comparing  the  densities 
or  the  densities  of  mortar  made  from  them.     (See  pp.  163  and  166.) 

(11)  Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  often 
produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone.     (See  p.  163.) 

(12)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilised  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve.    (See  p.  163.) 
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(13)  Mineral  impurities  in  sand,  such  as  clay,  in  small  quantities,  may 
strengthen  a  lean  mortar,  and  weaken  a  rich  mortar.    (See  p.  168.) 

(14)  Organic  impurities  in  sand,  such  as  vegetable  loam,  even  in 
minute  quantities  may  destroy  the  strength  of  the  mortar  or  concrete. 
(See  p.  168.) 

^16)  Gaging  with  sea  water  does  not  affect  the  ultimate  strength  of 
mortars.    (See  p.  166.) 

(16)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  a  cement  or  mortar  beam  is  about  alike 
for  prisms  4  cm.  (1.6  in.)  and  2  cm.  (0.8  in.)  on  edge.    (See  p.  146.) 

(17)  The  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending  is  about  1.89  times  the  unit 
tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  5  sq.  cm.    (See  p.  145.) 

(18)  The  unit  tensile  strength  of  specimens  decreases  as  the  breaking 
area  is  enlarged.    (See  p.  146.) 

(19)  The  unit  compressive  strength  of  similar  specimens  of  cement  or 
mortar  is  not  greatly  affected  by  their  size,     (See  p.  146.) 

Laws  of  Strengtti.  There  are  two  fundamental  laws  of  strength  which 
apply  to  mortars  composed  of  the  same  cement  with  different  proportions 
and  sizes  of  sand. 

(1)  With  the  same  aggregate,  the  strongest  and  most  impermeable  mor- 
tar is  that  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume 
of  the  mortar. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  mortar, 
the  strongest,  and  usually  the  most  impermeable,  mortar  is  that  which  has 
the  greatest  density,*  that  is,  which  in  a  unit  volume  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  solid  materials. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  understood  by  ordinary  users  of  cement,  but 
the  second  nile  states  a  fact  which  is  appreciated  only  by  experts. 

The  value  of  a  first-class  cement  is  universally  recognized,  the  effects  of 
impurities  have  been  studied  in  various  ways,  and  the  variations  in  strength 
of  mortars  made  from  different  sands  or  broken  stone  screenings  have  been 
recorded,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mor- 
tar to  its  strength,  —  a  function  nearly  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the 
cement  itself  and  explaining  many  of  the  seemingly  paradoxical  results  of 
tests  with  different  aggregates  and  different  proportions  of  water,  —  is  but 
vaguely  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  experimenters  and  most  of  the 
users  of  cement. 

The  application  of  these  laws  to  mortar  is  discussed  in  the  following 
pages,  and  to  concrete  in  Chapter  XIX. 

•The  mcaoing  of  density  may  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  figures  oil  pp.  133  and  154- 
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STRENGTH  OF  SIMILAB  MORTARS  SUBJECTED  TO 

DIFFERENT  TESTS* 

Mr.  Ren^  Feret,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  has  made  very  extended  tests  of  strength  of 
mortars,  studying  his  results  scientifically,  and  in  many  cases  formulating 
laws  and  formulas  applicable  to  different  conditions.  The  tests  of  one 
series  in  particular  are  of  so  wide  a  range  in  character  and  in  proportions 
used  that  the  authors  have  converted  the  values  into  English  units,  and 
reproduce  the  table  in  full  on  pages  146  and  147. 

After  plotting  the  strengths  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Feret  reaches  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  The  unit  fiber  stress  for  prisms  4  centimeters  (1.6  in.)  on  an  edge 
is  about  the  same  as  for  prisms  2  centimeters  (0.8  in.)  on  edge. 

(6)  The  tensile  strength  per  square  centimeter  of  prisms  having  a  break- 
ing area  of  16  square  centimeters  (the  strength  of  which  _he  found  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  briquettes  of  the  same  section)  is  about  two-thirds  the 
strength  per  square  centimeter  of  the  normal  briquettes  which  have  an  area 
of  5  square  centimeters.  This  difference  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  the  specimens,  especially  on  their  surfaces,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress  on  the  area  of  the  section. 

{c)  Resistance  to  flexion,  that  is,  the  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending,  is 
about  1.89  times  the  tensile  strength  per  unit  of  area  of  briquettes  of  5 
square  centimeters. 

{d)  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen  do  not  greatly  influence 
the  strength  per  unit  of  area  in  compression  when  the  height  and  width  of 
the  block  are  approximately  equal. 

{e)  Resistances  to  flexion  and  tension  are  proportional  to  each  other, 
and  resistances  to  compression,  shearing,  and  punching  are  proportional  to 
one  another,  but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  resistance  to 
compression  and  the  resistance  to  tension  or  flexion. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DENSITY  TO  STRENOTH 

In  the  same  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Feret  treats  of  the 
density  and  elementary  volumetric  composition  of  mortars,  using  in  his 
studies  the  results  given  in  the  table  just  described.  He  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  hydraulic  mortar,  such  as  dura- 
bility, permeability,  porosity,  and  ability  to  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  sea  water,  depend  not  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement,  but  '*in  a 
measure  greater  than  is  generally  believed,  upon  the  granular  physical 

♦A  valuable  scries  of  tests  has  aim  been  made  by  Messrs.  HumphrcT  and  Jordan  at  the  U.  S. 
U'jvcrnmcnt  Testing  Laboratory  at  St.  Louis,  sec  Bulletin  No.  331  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1908. 
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composition  of  the  mortars,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  dimensions  and  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  difiFerent  elements  entering  into  their  composition.** 

The  density  (compactly)  of  a  mortar  is  represented  by  the  total  volume 
of  the  solid  particles,  —  exclusive  of  the  water  and  the  voids,  —  enterinji 
into  a  unit  volume  of  mortar.* 

The  ** elementary  volumes"  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar  consist  oi* 
the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  sand,  water,  and  voids,  each  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  decimal.  To  illustrate,  the  **  elementary  vol- 
umetric composition"  of  the  mortar  in  Item  8  of  the  table  on  page  136. 
which  is  mixed  in  proportions  by  weight  of  one  part  cement  to  if  parts 

of  natural  sand,  is: 

Cement  (c) =0.226 

Sand  (5)  =  0.499 

Water  («;)  =  0.234 

Air  voids  (v)  =  o .04 1 

Total  volume  =  i.ooo 

Expressing  this  in  more  familiar  terms,  22.6%  of  the  unit  volume  of  the 
given  mortar  consists  of  solid  particles  of  cement,  49.9%  of  particles  of 
sand,  23.4%  of  water,  and  the  remaining  4.1%  of  air  voids. 

.  The  porosity,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  water  and  air  voids,  is  27.5%. 
The  term  voids  is  often  employed  to  represent  the  porosity,  that  is,  the  sum 
of  the  air  and  water. 

It  is  obvious  that 

also  that 

77=  I  —  (c+^4-  w), 

which  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  entrained  air  in  any  volume 
of  fresh  mortar  is  equal  to  the  measured  volume  of  the  mortar  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cement,  sand,  and  water. 

The  density  of  the  mortar  considered  above  is  c  -f  s,  or,  0.226  +  0.499  = 
0.725  as  given  in  column  (11)  of  the  table  on  pages  146  and  147. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  of  these  symbols  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar,  for,  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,'  practical  tests  of  strength  are  of  small  value  unless  the  density  and 
exact  mechanical  composition  of  the  specimens  are  clearly  defined. 

'I'lf  the  word  density  is  applied  to  sand  alone,  it  means  the  proportion  of  the  meafiured 
volume  of  the  sand,  which  is  occupied  by  the  solid  sand  grains;  a  sand,  for  example,  having 
under  certain  conditions  40%  voids,  would  have  a  density  of  1.00—0.40—0.60. 
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In  practice,  density  or  volumetric  tests  areof  great  value  for  comparing 
the  relative  values  of  different  aggregates,  and  for  determining  the  pro 
portions  for  the  most  economical  concrete.     They  are  also  useful  for  study 
ing  the  effect  of  varying  quantities  of  water.    As  is  shown  in  the  following 
pages,  the  density  of  mortars  or  concretes  made  from  similar  materials 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  strength,  so  that  it  is  frequently  pi^ssibieto 
determine  the  best  mixture  as  soon  as  the  density  tests  are  completed, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  tests  of  tensile  or  compressive  strength.     The 
test  has  been  used  by  the  authors  in  a  practical  way  for  comparing  sands 
and  for  grading  sands  in  special  work,  and  also  ior  concrete  to  fix  on  the 
best  proportions  when  using  merely  one  fine  and  one  coarse  aggregate, 
and  in  other  cases  to  determine,  the  proper  proportions  for  a  scientifically 
graded  mix.* 

Dexudty  of  Mortars  and  Goncrete.  The  density  of  fresh  mortars  of 
ordinary  proportions,  as  shown  by  tests  of  the  authors,  averages  about  0.70 
(corresponding  to  30%  air  plus  water  voids).  Mortars  of  fine  sands  may 
run  as  low  as  0.60  (40%  air  plus  water  voids),  while  by  special  grading  or 
the  use  of  an  exceptionally  good  coarse  sand  the  density  may  be  as  high 
as  0.75  (25%  voids).  The  density  of  neat  cement  usually  ranges  between 
0.50  and  0.55.  The  density  of  concrete  rangesf  from  0.76  to  0.88,  depend- 
ing upon  the  grading  of  the  aggregates  and  the  cement. 

The  values  apply  to  the  materials  freshly  mixed  before  setting.  The 
chemical  combination  of  the  cement  and  water  reduces  the  porosity  further. 

Density  or  Volumetric  Tests  of  Mortar.J  To  obtain  accurate  results, 
considerable  care  is  necessary  in  making  the  experiments.  An  approxi- 
mate method  suited  to  rough  comparisons  will  be  given  first  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  more  accurate  methods  advised  for  laboratory  work. 

The  rough  volumetric  test  may  be  made  in  almost  any  vessel  or 
mold  so  long  as  the  capacity  is  readily  computed  and  its  dimensions 
such  that  the  depth  of  mortar  or  concrete  can  be  measured  exactly. 
A   deep  mold  is    more    accurate   than   a    shallow   one.       The  volume 

*See  Chapter  X,  p.  I75> 

t  From  the  "Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete/'  by  Wm.  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol,  LIX,  1907,  p.  67. 

tThe  French  Commission  determine  the  "yield"  of  a  mortar  by  measuring  its  volume  green,  that  is, 
jttit  after  introduction  into  the  molds,  when  an  excess  of  water  may  affect  the  volume,  and  thus  give 
misleading  results  with  very  wet  mixtures. 

In  his  Report  to  the  French  Commission,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  243,  Mr.  Fleet  also  measures  the 
mortar  wet,  but  be  employs  a  vessel  of  known  capacity  ,~a  cylindrical  measure  whose  height 
and  interior  diameter  are  each  about  8  centimeters,— and  uses  only  a  portion  of  the  mortar  which 
be  mixes,  cslculating  his  percentages  by  ratio  of  the  weight  of  mortar  made  to  the  weight  oi  mortar 
introduced  into  the  measufe  to  fill  it  exsctly.  This  method  diminatet  inaccuracies  in  measuring  the 
level  of  the  surface. 
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of  mortar  and  concrete  of  dry  consistency  will  measure  the  same  after 
setting  as  when  green,  but  wet  mixtures  must  be  measured  before  setting, 
and  again  after  they  have  l)ecome  sufficiently  hard  to  expel  the  surplus 
water.  The  measurement  l^efore  setting  is  necessary  in  order  to  calcu 
late  the  volume  of  air  ])ubbies  entrained  in  the  wet  mortar  or  concrete. 
The  volume  after  setting,  or  partially  setting,  however,  is  the  only  one  <)f 
real  importance  for  studying  the  characteristics  of  strength,  permeability, 
and  cost.  The  sand  is  dried,  or  its  moisture  is  determined  by  weighing 
and  drying  a  sample  of  it.  If  stone  of  a  porous  nature  is  used  the  pores 
of  its  particles  should  be  filled  with  water,  but  there  should  be  no  per- 
ceptible moisture  on  their  surfaces.  The  quantities  of  dry  materials  for 
a  single  tube  or  mold  are  weighed  in  the  required  proportions,  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  water,  and  placed  compactly  in  the  mold,  whose 
lateral  dimensions  have  been  exactly  measured  so  that  the  volume  of 
mortar  in  it  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  down  from  the  top.  The 
exact  space  occupied  by  the  particles  of  each  of  the  solid  materials  and 
by  the  water  is  calculated,  if  the  metric  system  is  employed,  by  dividing 
their  total  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  each,  or,  if  English  units  are 
used,  by  dividing  the  weight  times  1728  (the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot)  by  the  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water.  After  partially  setting,  the  exact  depth  of  the  mortar  in  the 
mold  is  measured  and  its  volume  calculated.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
the  dry  materials,  which  really  determines  the  density, — which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  dry  material, — is  found 
by  dividing  the  absolute  volume  of  each  material  by  the  total  volume  of 
the  set  mortar  or  concrete. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  which  has  been  stored  for  a  short  time 
may  be  taken  at  3.10  and  the  specific  gravity  of  dry  sand  at  2.65. 

The  following  example  from  the  authors'  note  book  illustrates  the  method 
of  finding  the  density  when  the  measurements  are  in  English  weights 
and  measures: 

Example: — Find  density  of  a  mortar  composed  of  Newburyport  sand 
and  Portland  cement  in  proportions  i  :  2  by  weight. 

Solution: — For  the  mold  used,  it  was  estimated  that  8  lb.  cement 
and  16  lb.  dry  sand  would  be  required.  Gaging  these  with  3  lb.,  12.6  oz. 
(3.79  lb.)  of  water,  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  desired  consistency, 
the  volume  of  the  mortar  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  348  cu.  in. 
when  green,  and  336  cu.  in.  after  setting  and  pouring  off  the  surplus 
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water.     The  absolute  volumes  are  expressed  below,  firit  in  cubic  inches  and 
finally  in  terms  of  the  density  (c  -f  5),  of  the  set  mortar. 

8  X  1728 

Cement  =*        ~~: —      —     71.6cu.in. 
3.1  X62.3  ' 


Sand 


Water      - 


16  X  1728 
2.65  X  62.3 

3.79  X  1728 


167 

.4CU.  in. 

105. 

I  cu. in. 

344 

cu. in. 

348 

cu.  in. 

4 

cu. in. 

I. 

1% 

62.3 

Absolute  volume  cement,  sand  and  water, 
Measured  volume  green  mortar, 

Volume  of  entrained  air, 
Percentage  of  entrained  air, 

71.6         167.- 
Density  of  set  mortar,  c  +  j  =  — 7   +         ,'     ■  0.213  "^  0'498  =  0.711 


Volumetric  Tests  of  Mortar  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir.  The  methods 
used  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  in  tests 
for  the  New  York  Aqueduct  Commission  in  1906*  have  since  been  adopted, 
with  slight  variations,  in  the  authors*  laboratory.  The  procedure  is  indi- 
cated in  the  blank  form  used  in  the  tests,  a  copy  of  which  filled  out  is  here 
reproduced  on  page  152.  While  somewhat  lengthy  in  appearance,  it  is 
arranged  to  correct  almost  automatically  for  the  unavoidable  losses  due  to 
free  water  and  mortar  sticking  to  the  tools.  The  chief  object  of  the  test  is 
to  find  the  density  of  a  fresh  mortar,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  solid  material 
in  it  to  the  total  volume,  and  also  to  determine  the  elementary  volumes  of 
each  ingredient.  In  the  test  illustrated,  for  example,  the  density  is  0.696 
and  the  air  plus  water  voids  are  therefore  30.4%. 

The  apparatus  used  for  density  tests  of  mortar  are  a  shallow  pan  about 
9  inches  diameter,  a  small  pointing  trowel,  scales  to  weigh  to  one-tenth 
gram,  measuring  glass  or  graduate  about  i^  inches  diameter  and  250  cubic 
centimeters  capacity,  one  or  two  iDeakers,  and  a  stick  for  tamping  the  mortar 
in  the  glass.  300  or  400  grams  of  mixed  cement  and  aggregate  may  be 
used  in  the  tests. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  material  which  sticks  to  the  tools  is  either 
cement  or  similarly  fine  aggregate,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  aggregate  which 
passes  a  No.  100  sieve  should  be  recorded  for  use  in  the  computations. 

♦  See  paper  by  Messrs.  Fullerand  Thompson,  Transactions  .Amencn  Society  Civil  Engine^'rs,  Vol. 
TtiXf  p>  67. 
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Vrlumetric  test  for  Reservoir  File  \V.  R. 

lement  B  Aggregates  Clean  Sand Date  4-26- 15. 

Computed  by  Brown Checked  by  T, 


(I 
(2 

3 

5 

(7 

I 

(10 

(12 
(14 

(IS 
(16 

(20 

(a  I 
(22 

i'i 

(»4 

(»5 
(36 

(» 
(» 


i 


I 


(29 

(31 
(32 

(33 
(34 

(35 

(36 

(37 

(38 

(39 
(4C' 

(41 


Experiment  No 

Nominal  proportions  by  volume 

Proportions  bv  weight 

Description  c  i  aggregate 

Wt.  of  cement 

Total  weight  of  aggregate 

Wt.  of  the  aggregate  passing  a  No.  100 
sieve 

Wt.  of  vessel  and  water  (before  using)  . .  . 

«     "         "       "       "       (after  using) I 

"     "      water  used  =  (8)  —  (9) ' 

Percentage  of  water  =  ^  ''°'   ^ 

^                        (5)  +  (^) 
Consistency 

Temperature  water 

Total  weight  mixed  =  (5)  +  (6)  +  (10) .  .  . 

Weight*  tray  imd  tools  (after  using) 

*  "  "        "       (before  using) 

Weight  mix  adhering  =-  (15) — (16) 

Weight  measuring  glass  or  graduate 

Weight  glass  +  mix 

Weight  glass  +  mix  —     free  water 

fnee  water  —  (19  —  20) 

mixset  —  (14)  —  (17)  —  (21)  . . 
«         «       -(20)-(lS) 

Discrepancy  =  (23)  —  (22) 

Time  mixing  completed 1 

Volume  of  mix,  in  cu.  cm 

Time  settling 

Final  volume  of  mix  in  cu.  cm 

(17) 
Water  left  on  tray  -  ( i  o)  X  -^^y^  "(7 H-~( i ^ 

(17) 


« 

u 
u 


Cement  left  on  tray- (5)  X(^  ^  (^^  +(io) 

(17) 
Aggregate  left  on  tray  -  (7)  X  J^y^^^)  i^TTo) 

Wt.  water  in  set  mortar  —  (10)  —  (21); 

-  (29) I 

Wt.  cement  in  set  mortar  =  (5)  —  (30)! 
Wt.  aggregate  in   set    mortar  «   (6)    — 

(3O 

Specific  gravity  cement 

"  "        aggregate. 

Absolute  volume  water  =  ^^^ 

(28) 
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1  :  2 

I  :  r.78 

Sand 
150.0 
267.0 

53-4 
287.7 
228.  7 

59 -o 

14.2 

Soft 
65'»F. 
476.  o 

325.8 
322.2 

3-6 

295-4 
767.9 

767.9 

0.0 

472.4 

472.5 
.  I 

o.  15  a.m. 

210.0 

2  hrs. 
209.5 

0.8 
2. 1 

0-7 

58.2 
147.9 


266. 


ii 


u 


li 


a 


cement 


aggregate 


(28X(35) 
_        (34) 


(28)  X  (36) 
Total  absolute  volume  =  (37)  +  ({j8)  + 

(39) 

Density  -=  (38)  +  (30^ 

Remarks:  Fine  Material  on  Surface  . .  . 


0 

2.71 
.278 

.  227 

.469 

.074 
.  696 

3  cc . 


Note:     Weights  (ire  in  grams;  volumes  in  cubic  centimeters. 
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The  materials  are  carefully  weighed,  and  enough  water  added, — the  quan> 
dty  varying  with  the  fineness  of  the  sand, — ^to  produce  a  mortar  softer  than 
standard  consistency  which  will  scarcely  hold  its  shape  in  the  mixing  pan. 
An  examination  of  the  various  items  in  the  table  will  show  the  purp>ose  of 
each,  the  object  being  to  correct  lor  all  losses  and  obtain  a  resulting  volume 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  mortar  after  setting.  The  figures  following 
many  of  the  items  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  other  items,  the  fraction 

■ 

following  item  (29),  for  example,  representing  the  water  of  the  mix  which 
adheres  to  the  tray  and  tools.    The  weight  of  the  water  in  this  mortar  which 
adheres  is  found  from  the  proportion, — Mix  adhering:  total  fine  mortar  = 
water  in  mix  adhering  :  total  water.     Expressed  in  item  numbers  this 
l)ecomes 

Item  (20)    = ^     -     -—  X  Item  (10).     The  cement  and 

Items  (5)  4-   (7)  +   (10) 

aggregate  left  on  tray,  items  (30)  and  (31),  are  similarly  computed,  and 

from  these  the  weight  of  each  of  the  materials  in  the  set  mortar  is  found. 

The  absolute  volumes,  items  (37)  to  (39),  are.then  readily  computed  and  the 

density  determined, 

Voltunetric  Tests  of  Goncrete.  For  volumetric  or  density  tests  of  con< 
Crete,  molds  at  least  8  inches  in  diameter  are  necessar}',  but  the  process 
throughout  is  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  volumetric  tests  of 
mortar  and  a  similar  blank  form  may  be  readily  made  for  records. 

The  density  tests  as  made  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  are  fully  described 
in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson  already  referred  tof  and 
results  of  the  tests  are  there  given. 

Feret's  Formula  for  Strength.  For  studying  the  relation  of  absolute 
volumes  to  strength,  let 

P  =  compressive  strength  of  the  mortar. 

iC  =  a  constant  which  differs  for  different  cements  and  at  different  ages  of 

the  same  mortar. 
c  =  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
s  =  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
ir=»  absolute  volume  of  water  voids. 
V  =  absolute  volume  of  air  voids. 

The  value  of  determining  the  density  of  mortars  is  made  evident  by  the 
following  law  of  Mr.  Feret:* 
"For  any  series  of  plastic  mortars  made  with  the  same  binding  material 

♦Bulletin  dc  la  SodM  d'Encoiii^gement  pour  nndustrie  Nationale,  1897,  Vol.  IT,  p.  1601. 
fSee  also  Chapter   X  of  this  Treatise. 
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and  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after  the  same  length  of  set. 

under  identical  conditions,   is  solely  a  function  of   the  ratio oi 

; — : — r  >  whatever  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 

portions  of  the  elements,  —  cement,  inert  sand  and  water,  —  of  which  each 
is  composed," 

It  follows  from  this  law,  as  Mr.  Feret  says,  that  the  strength  of  any 


600 


0.1000  0.2000  0.300'! 

ABSCISSAS  ( -jft)  ■' 

Fig.  43.  —  Derivation  of  Ferct's  Formula  for  Strength.     {See  p,  155.) 
(Bulletin  dc  la  Soci^te  d'Encouragcment  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationalc — 1897-) 


raortar  increases  with  the  absolute  volume  of  the  cement  (c)  in  a  unit 
volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  also  with  the  density  (c  +  5),  whatever  may 
l>e  the  relative  volumes  nlled  with  water  and  air. 
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From  very  numerous  experiments  such  as  those  tabulated  on  page  146 
Mr.  Feret  evolves  the  approximate  formula 


■  <T^y 


By  suitably  changing  the  value  of  K  the  formula  may  be  adapted  to  either 
the  English  or  the  metric  system  of  mea5»v.remert. 
.\s  a  proof  of  this  formula  Mr.  Feret  plots  on  a  diagram,  shown  in  Fig. 

43,  values  of  ( j  from  column  (12)  in  the  table  on  pages  146  and  147 

for  abscissas,  and  the  average  compressive  strengths  of  the  various  mortars, 
from  column  (22),  for  ordinates.  Since,  in  formula  (i)j  K  is  equal  to  P 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  quantity  in  brackets,  the  value  of  iiC  is  the 
tangent  of  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  points.    In  Fig.  43 

K  =-  1965,  if  the  strength  is  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 
or 

K  ^  2S  000,  if  the  strength  is  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

This  particular  value  is  applicable  only  to  the  cement  used  by  Mr. 
Feret  in  his  experiments  and  to  specimens  at  the  age  of  five  months,  but 
the  principles  involved  are  of  general  application. 

The  most  practical  application  of  this  formula  is  in  the  determination 
of  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  various  mortars  made  from  the 
same  cement,  with  sand  in  differing  proportions  and  of  different  com- 
positions. Mr.  Feret  calls  attention  also  to  its  possible  use  in  laboratory 
experiments  and  specifications.  A  cement,  for  example,  may  be  required 
to  furnish,  when  mixed  with  any  sand,  a  definite  value  of  TIT,  since  the 
value  of  K  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  sand  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  mortar. 

Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the  formula  does  not 
apply  strictly  to  specimens  of  different  consistency,  but  that  the  general 
law  of  the  increase  of  strength  with  the  density  is  applicable  except  in  ex- 
treme cases.  The  formula  is  inapplicable  to  tensile  tests,  although  here, 
too,  the  general  principle  appears  to  hold  good. 

This  subject  as  related  to  concrete  is  discussed  on  pages  312  to  314 

ORANXTLOMETRIG  COMPOSITION  OF  SAND 

Feret's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Analyzing  Sand. 

The  determination  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  sand,  which, 
mixed  with  a  cement,  will  produce  the  densest  mortar,  has  been  the  object 
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of  a  large  number  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret,  which  are  recorded  in 
Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss6es,  1892.  In  America  Messrs.  William  B. 
Fuller  and  Sanford  E.Thompson  have  extended  the  researches,  by  a  diflFerent 
method,  to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  concrete.  The  mechanical 
analysis  of  sand  and  stone  is  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  and  the  results  of 
earlier  experiments  are  tabulated  on  page  334. 

Mr.  Feret,  in  studying  any  sand,  separates  it  by  screening  into  three  sizes. 
He  then  recombines  these  three  sizes  in  varying  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain 
results  which  are  applicable  to  any  natural  or  artificially  mixed  sand.  He 
distinguishes  sand  from  gravel  as  consisting  of  grains  which  will  pass 
through  a  screen  having  circular  holes  of  5  millimeters  diameter  (0.20 
in.).  The  three  sizes  of  sand  he  then  calls  G,  M,  and  F,  representing, 
respectively,  the  large  (gros),  medium  (moyens),  and  fine  (fins)  particles  as 
defined  by  sifting  through  metallic  sieves  with  circular  holes,  or  wire  cloth 
of  definite  mesh,  as  follows: 


Large  grains,  G,  passing  circular  holes        5  mm!    (0.20  in.)  diameter. 

Retained  by  circular  holes  2  mm.  (0.079  ^'^•^         " 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  circular  holes    2  mm.  (0.079  in.)         " 

Retained  by  circular  holes  0.5  mm.  (0.020  in.^        ** 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  circular  holes         0.5  mm,  (0.020  in.) 


%t 


These  sizes,  Mr.  Feret  states,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  sand  screened 
through  sieves  of  wire  cloth  as  follows: 

Large  grains,  G,  passing  screen  of  4  meshes  per  sq.  cm.  (  5  meshes  per  linear  inch.) 
Retained  on         "  36         "  "         (15        "  "  "       ) 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  "  36         "  "         (15        ''  "  "       ) 

Retained  on  a      "         324         '*  "         (46        "  "  "       ) 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  "         324         '*  "         (46         *  "  "       ) 

Sometimes,  for  experimental  purposes,  he  divides  each  of  the  sands,  G,  M, 
and  F,  into  three  intermediate  sizes. 

The  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  represented  by  its  relative 
proportions,  expressed  either  in  weights  or  absolute  volumes,  of  G,  M,  and 
F.  For  example,  a  sand  containing  by  weight  50%  of  the  largest  grains, 
30%  of  the  medium,  and  20%  of  the  fine  grains,  has  a  granulometric 
composition  of  g  =  0.50,  m  =  0.30,  f  =  0.20. 

The  granulometric  composition  of  a  sand  which  has  been  mechanically 
analyzed,  and  plotted  on  a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  190,  may 
be  ascertained  readily  by  drawing  three  ordinates  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  screens  of  5,  15,  and  46  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  determining 
by  the  length  or  the  difference  in  length  of  these  ordinates  the  proportions 
which  pass  and  which  are  retained  by  the  screens  of  these  three  meshes. 
These  three  proportions  or  percentages  represent  the  gramilometric  com- 
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position.    An  illustration  of  this  method  of  transf onning  mechanical  analv 
<5is  to  granulometric  composition  is  shown  in  Fig.  51  on  page  164. 

Feret's  Triangles.  To  simplify  the  tabulation  of  results,  and  arrange 
them  st)  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a  glance,  Mr.  Feret  has  used  a 
graphical  arrangement  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  In  nearly  all 
his  writings  we  find  little  triangles  with  the  apexes  labeled  G,  M,  and  F. 
Curves  or  contours  in  these  triangles,  representing  the  various  properties 
of  the  sands  or  mortars,  are  based  on  a  system  of  three  instead  of  two 


Fig.  44. — Feret's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Analyzing  Sand.     (See  p,  157.) 


co-ordinates,  that  is,  each  curv^e  is  the  loci  of  points  measured  from  3  axes 
placed  at  angles  of  60°  with  each  other.  A  full  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
this  is  given  in  his  paper  "  Sur  la  Compacit^  des  Mortiers  Hydrauliques  " 
in  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892,  II,  but  the  principles  may  be  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  Fig.  44.  The  apexes  of  the  triangle  are  labeled 
G,  M,  and  F,  corresponding  to  the  three  sizes  of  sand  described  on  page  156- 
The  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  plotted  as  a  single  point  in 
this  triangle.  The  proportion  of  each  of  the  three  sizes  in  the  sand  is  rep- 
resented by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  side  opposite  each  apex. 
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For  example,  exactly  at  the  apex  G,  the  granulometric  composition  is 
^  =  i.oo,  m  =  o,  f  =  o.  A  sand  represented  by  the  point  "A  "  in  th« 
triangle  has  for  its  granulometric  composition,  g  =  0.48,  m  =  0.35,  f  = 
0.17.  Sand.  6,  whose  point  is  on  the  line  G  M  is  a  mixture  of  G  and  M 
*ith  no  fine  particles.  It  can  be  readily  proved  by  geometry  that  If  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  is  1,00,  the  sum  of  the  three  perpendicular  distances 
from  any  given  point  in  the  triangle  to  the  three  sides  equals  i.oo.  Also, 
that  any  combination  of  G,  M,  and  F  is  contained  in  the  triangle  or  else  on 
one  of  its  sides.  To  use  Mr.  Feret's  language,  "any  sand  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  point  in  the  triangle  and  by  one  alone,  and,  reciprocally,  one 
granulometric  composition  of  sand,  and  only  one,  will  correspond  to  a  given 
point  on  the  interior  or  sides  of  the  triangle."    If  the  altitude  of  the  triangle 


Fic.  45.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Sand  per       Km.  46.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Sand  pep 
Unit    Volume    of    SaiiH  not    Shaken.  Unit  Volume  of  Sand  Shaken  to  k« 

(Set  p.  160.)  tu5al.     {See  p.  160.) 

is  considered  i.oo,  any  poinl,  .4,  in  the  triangle  is  readily  plotted  by  locating 
it  at  perpendicular  distances  from  each  of  the  three  sides  corresponding  to 
each  component  of  its  granulometric  composition.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  granulometric  composition  of  a  sand,  ^4,  is  g  =  0,48,  m  =  0.35, 
f  =  0.17.  As  the  apex  G  represents  a  sand  containing  only  coarse  grains, 
and  the  line  opposite  to  it,  M  F,  all  sands  containing  no  coarse  grains,  the 
locus  of  a  sand  containing  coarse  grains  (g  =  0.48)  will  lie  somewhere  upon 
a  line  parallel  to  M  F  and  at  a  distance  0.48  from  M  F.  Bj'  similar  reason- 
ing it  will  also  lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  G  F  and  at  a  distance  0-35  from  it. 
The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  the  locus  of  the  sand  A,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  intersection  is  at  a  perpendicular  distance  of  0.17  from  the 
line  M  G  {the  side  opposite  F),  which  checks  the  plotting,  since  f  =  0.17. 
For  comparing  a  S[)ecial  properly  of  different  sands,  or  of  mortars  com- 
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posed  of  different  sands,  eacli  sand  employed  in  ilii;  lesls  is  plotted  and 
labeled  with  its  value,  —  which  may  be  in  units  of  strength,  weight,  or 
volume,  —  and  "contour  lines"  are  skctchetl  in  by  the  eye,  as  one  would 
draw  contours  from  elevations  on  a  topographical  drawing. 

Any  point  on  the  same  contour  line  represents  a  sand  made  up  of  the 


Fio.  47.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Solid  Ma- 
terials (c+s)  per  Unit  \'olume  of 
Fresh  Mortar  in  Proportions  1:3  (by 
Wiight).     (S«^I6o> 


Frc,  48.— Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds 
per  Square  Inch  of  i:j  (bjf  Weight) 
Mortars  with  Different  Minlures  ol 
Sand,  after  i)  Monlhs  in  Air  and  1 
Monlhs  in  Sva  Water.     {Sft  p.  161.) " 


Fig.  49.— Compressive  Strength  in  Pounds  Fic.  50.— CompressiveStrength  in  Pound? 

per    Square    Inch    of    Mortars    »ith  per    Square    Inch    of    Mortars    with 

Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  One  Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  One 

Year  in  '  Fresh    Water.      Pmportions  Year    in     Air.     Proportions     100    lb. 

100  lb,  Portland  Cement  In  3.2  cu.  ft.  Portland  Cement  to  3.3  cu.  ft.  Mixed 

Mixed  Sand.     (5ee  p.  161.)  Sand.     C.5«  p.  161.) 


different  sizes,  G,  M,  and  F,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  its  perpen- 
dicular distances  from  the  sides  opposite  each  apex,  but  having  the  same 
strength,  weight,  volume,  humidil\-.  or  whatever  special  function  may  be 
represented,  as  even'  other  noint  on  the  same  line. 


i6o  A  TREA  TISE  ON  CONCRETE 

Figs.  45  and  46^  page  158,  illustrate  the  use  of  tlie  triangie  for  showing 
the  volumes  of  sands  composed  of  different  sizes  of  grains.  Any  sand, 
for  example,  whose  granulometric  composition  is  represented  by  any  point 
on  the  contour  line  labeled  0.575,  in  Fig.  45,  has,  when  measured  loose, 
0.575  of  its  volume,  or  57i%,  of  absolutely  solid  matter,  or,  taking  the 
complement,  42  J%  of  voids.  In  Fig.  45  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  solid 
volume  of  loose  sand  is  obtained  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  proportions  60%  G 
and  40%  F  by  weight.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  this  mixture  oi 
maximum  density  is  0.61  of  the  unit  volume;  in  other  words,  the  sand  con- 
tains 39%  voids.  By  interpolating  between  the  contour  lines  we  may  see 
that  a  sand  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  three  sizes,  which  would  be 
represented  by  a  point  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  triangle,  has  about 
0.597  solid  matter,  or  40.3%  voids.  In  sands  shaken  to  refusal.  Fig.  46, 
the  mixture  of  maximum  density  consists  of  sands  G  and  F  alone,  in  pro- 
portions about  55%  G  and  45%  F,  and  the  total  solid  matter,  that  is,  the 
absolute  volume  of  sand,  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  shaken  sand  of  maximum 
density,  is  0.798,  corresponding  to  20.2%  voids. 

EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  SAND  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 

MORTAR 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  size  of  a  sand,  that  is,  the  size  of  its  grains, 
is  subordinate,  in  its  influence  upon  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  a 
mortar,  to  the  density  of  the  mortar  produced  from  it.  One  naturally 
would  suppose  that  the  densest  sand,  that  is,  the  sand  which  contains,  when 
dry,  the  fewest  voids,  when  mixed  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement,  would 
make,  inevitably,  the  densest  artd  therefore  the  strongest  mortar.  Such, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  addition  of  both  the  cement 
and  water  change  the  mechanical  composition.  A  mixture  of  fine  sand 
and  cement,  for  example,  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  water  in  gaging 
than  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  the  same  cement.  The  total  volume  of 
a  mortar  of  plastic  consistency  is  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
as  well  as  by  the  volmnes  of  the  dry  materials.  Hence,  a  mortar  consisting 
of  fine  sand  and  cement  will  be  less  dense  than  one  of  coarse  sand  and  the 
same  cement,  even  though  the  fine  and  coarse  sands,  when  weighed  or 
measured  dry,  each  contain  the  same  proportions  of  solid  matter  and  voids. 

Fine  sand  has  more  grains  in  a  unit  measure  and  therefore  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  contact  of  the  grains.  The  water  forms  a  film 
(see  Fig.  38,  p.  136,)  and  separates  the  grains  by  surface  tension. 

The  fact  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Feret's  triangle.  Fig.  47,  page  159, 
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in  which  the  contour  lines  show  the  combined  absolute  volumes  of  the 
cement  and  sand  in  i :  3  mortar  (proportioned  by  weight)  made  from  sand 
of  various  compositions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  point  of  maximum 
absolute  volume,  which  is  labeled  0.734,  is  much  farther  to  the  left  than 
in  Figs.  45  and  46,  showing  that  for  a  mortar  of  maximum  density,  a  sand 
is  required  containing  more  large  particles,  G,  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
particles,  F,  than  for  maximum  density  with  the  same  sand  in  its  dry  state. 
From  such  experiments  Mr.Feret*  derives  the  law  that: 


The  plastic  mortars,  which,  per  unit  of  volume,  contain  the  greatest  abso- 
lute volume  of  solid  materials  (c  +  s),  are  those  in  which  there  are  no 
medium  grains,  and  in  which  coarse  grains  are  found  in  a  proportion  double 
to  that  of  fine  grains,  cement  included. 

Figs.  48,  49i  and  50,  page  159,  show  the  strength  in  compression,  con- 
verted to  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  mortars  made  from  various  mixtures 
of  the  three  sizes  of  sand. 

Comparing  these  with  Fig.  47  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  of  strength 
follow  the  same  general  direction  as  the  curves  of  density.  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  laws  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
and  with  the  principles  upon  which  Feret's  formula  (page  155)  is  based. 

There  is  one  point  which  must  be  noticed  when  stud3dng  these  and  other 
similar  triangles  of  Feret,  namely,  that  his  results,  as  shown  by  the  ciurves 
on  his  triangles,  apply  exactly  only  to  sands  and  cements,  and  not  to  mixtures 
of  sand  and  coarse  stone.  In  all  the  triangles,  sands  for  maximiun  density 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  with  no  medium 
grains.  It  is  shown  on  page  133  that  a  denser  mixture  can  be  obtained 
with  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  that  is,  v/ith  three  sizes  of  materiak,  than 
with  sand  and  cement,  and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  Feret  could 
have  obtained  greater  densities  by  making  the  size  of  G  larger  (that  is, 
employing  for  G  gravel  or  broken  stone)  and  the  size  of  F  smaller,  and 
that  with  this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  medium  grains  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  density.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Feret's  experiments  were 
intended  to  cover,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  combinations  of  sizes  of 
sand  for  mortar.  It  is  noticeable,  even  with  the  sizes  of  sand  which  he 
uses,  that  the  curves  in  Fig.  47  run  sharply  upward,  and  that  mortars  from 
mixtures  of  three  sizes  of  sand  are  therefore  very  nearly  as  dense  and 
strong  as  those  made  from  two  sizes.     Furthermore,  when  the  three  sizes 

*Annale8  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1896,  II,  p.  182. 
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G,  M,  and  F  are  mixed  together,  a  graded  mixture  is  formed  in  which 
there  are  particles  ranging  from  0.2  inch  down  to  fine  dust. 

Experiments  indicate,  as  stated  on  page  196,  that  sand   for  concrete 
requires  for  best  results  more  fine  material  than  mortar  sand. 

TESTS  OF  DENSITT  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MORTARS  OF  COARSE 

VS.  FINE  SAND 

The  application  of  Mr.  Feret's  tests  is  shown  in  the  table  on  pages 
146  and  147,  and  the  following  tables,  to  illustrate  its  practical  use  in 


Compressive  Strength  and  Elementary  Volumetric  Composition  of  2-inch  Cubes  of 

Portland  Cement  and  Bank  Sand.     (See  p.  162.) 

By  Sanford  E.  Thompson.* 
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comparing  the  quality  of  different  sands,  are  presented;  the  first  giving 
the  density  and  strength  of  three  natural  bank  sands  as  tested  by  one 


Tests  by  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  i:$  Mortar  Made  With  SatuJs 
of  Different  Mechanical  Analysis.     (See  p.  162.) 
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*  From  paper  by  Sanfocil   £.  Tliompson  on  "Sand  for  Mortar  and  Concrete."  Bulletin  No.  3< 
Association  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  1906. 
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of  the  authors,  and  the  second  giving  mechanical  anal3rses  and  strengths 
of  mortars  made  by  the  New  York  Board,  of  Water  Supply. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  DENSITY 

(fl)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  ihe  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  dian 

a  certain  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve. 

(6)  If  two  sands  are  available,  a  study  of  their  physical  characteristics 
will  determine  which  is  better  suited  to  the  work  in  hand  as  the  sand  which 
produces  the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar,  when  mixed  with  cement  in 
the  required  proportions  by  dry  weight,  furnishes  the  strongest  and  least 
permeable  mortir. 

(c)  A  good  sand  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  high  price  may  be  more 
economical  than  a  poor  sand  from  a  neighboring  bank. 

(d)  The  relative  value  of  crusher  dust  or  of  sand  in  a  given  locality  may 
be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the  densities  of  mortars 
made  from  them. 

(e)  Frequently,  a  mixture  of  a  fine  and  coarse  sand,  or  of  sand  and  crusher 
dust,  proportioned  according  to  their  relative  granulometric  compositions 
or  analyses,  may  be  shown  to  produce  a  better  mortar  than  either  alone. 

(J)  To  produce  impermeable  mortar  or  concrete,  it  may  be  economical 
to  screen  a  mixed  gravelly  sand  into  different  sizes,  and  remix  these  in 
proportions  which  will  produce  a  mortar  of  greater  density. 

The  use  of  mixed  sand,  as  described  in  (a),  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomae. 
F.  Richardson,  Engineer,  for  the  i :  2  Natural  cement  mortar  employed  in 
the  stone  masonry  of  the  Wachusett  dam  of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan 
Water  Works,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  comparative  tensile  strength 
and  permeability  of  mortars  made  with  different  sands.  He  required 
the  contractors  to  furnish  sand  so  coarse  that  at  least  50%  would  be 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  sand  was 
excavated  by  scrapers,  and  the  condition  was  readily  complied  with, 
whenever  the  sand  in  one  section  was  shown  by  samples  to  be  running  too 
fine,  by  taking  scraper  loads  of  coarse  sand  from  another  location. 

Mixed  or  graded  sands  are  specially  advantageous  when  concrete  is  made 
at  a  central  plant  such  as  a  block  manufactory.  By  using  graded  screen- 
ings, instead  of  the  fine  stone  as  it  came  from  the  crusher,  and  by  slightly 
increasing  the  size  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  Mr.  Thompson  obtained  a 
strength  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  with  the  same  proportions  of 
cement  and  maintained  equal  strength  with  40%  less  cement. 
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Comparatiye  Tests  of  Different  Sands.  One  of  the  most  importaut 
applications  of  the  laws  of  density  is  in  the  comparison  of  dififerent  sands. 
Void  determinations  of  sand  are  valueless  because  of  variations  in  moist- 
ure and  compactness,  but  if  equal  dry  weights  of  each  of  the  sands  to  be 
compared  are  mixed  with  the  same  cement  in  the  proportions  required 
on  the  work,  and  then  gaged  to  plastic  consistency  as  described  on  page 
150,  the  best  sand,  provided  it  does  not  contain  vegetable  loam  or  other 
impurities  to  affect  it  chemically, is  that  which  produces  the  smallest  volume 
of  mortar. 
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Fig.  51. — Conversion  of  Mechanical  Analysis  to 
Granulometric  Composition.    {See.  p.  165') 


OONV£RSION  OF  MEOHANIOAL  ANALTSI8  TO 
ORANXTLOMETRIO  COMPOSITION 

As  an  illustration  of  methods  of  contrasting  two  different  sands  and  of 
making  practical  use  of  Feret's  researches,  we  may  compare  tests  made  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey*  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Subway,  Philadelphia.  He  found  the  tensile  strength  at  the 
age  of  one  year,  of  i:  3  mortar  made  with  sand  screened  from  gravel,  to  be 
about  50%  stronger  than  that  made  with  sand  dredged' from  the  Dela- 
ware River.    The  mechanical  analysesf  of  the  two  sands  are  plotted  by 

♦Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  558. 
fMechanical  Analysis  Curves  arc  described  in  Chapter    X,  page   182. 
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the  authors  in  Fig.  51,  page  1641  from  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
To  transform  these  mechanical  analysis  curves  to  Feret*s  granulometric 
composition,  we  may  draw  on  the  diagram,  ordinates  corresponding  to  the 
sizes  of  sieves  used  by  him,  namely,  No.  5,  No.  15,  and  No.  46.  (See  p.  156.) 
From  inspection  of  the  curve  it  is  evident  that  the  granulometric  composition 
of  the  gravel  sand  is  g  =  0.56,  m  =  0.35,  f  =  0.09,  and  of  the  river  sand  is 
g  =  0.00,  m  =  0.89,  i  =  0.1 1.  Plotting  these  granulometric  compositions 
as  C  and  D  on  Feret's  triangle,  Fig.  49,  and  interpolating  between  contours, 
we  find  the  relative  compressive  strengths  of  mortars  made  from  the  two 
sands  to  be,  after  one  year  in  fresh  water,  about  as  1775  is  to  2550,  or  as 
i:  1.44,  while  Mr.  Humphrey's  ratio  of  tensile  strength  for  the  two  mortars 
at  the  age  of  one  year  is  as  304  is  to  470,  or  as  i:  1.53.  These  ratios  are 
remarkably  similar  when  the  differences  in  conditions  are  considered. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  America*  fli  proof  of  the  general  law 
that  coarse  sands  are  stronger  than  fine.  Many  experimenters  have 
seemed  to  reach  the  result  that  coarse  sand  is  stronger  than  mixed  sand. 
In  certain  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  of  mixing  the  different 
sizes  in  wrong  proportions,  or  because  the  mortar  of  coarse  sand  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  cement  that  the  voids  are  completely  filled  and  the 
addition  of  fine  sand  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  the  density.  Mortar, 
for  example,  as  rich  as  i  :  2  (i.e.,  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand)  of 
coarse  sand  is  as  strong  as,  and  often  stronger  than,  mortar  of  similar  propor- 
tions made  of  almost  any  mixed  sands,  but  with  leaner  mortars,  a  small 
admixture  of  from  10%  to  25%  of  fine  sand  improves  it.  Natural  sand, 
which  in  appearance  is  very  coarse,  almost  invariably  has  a  small  percentage 
of  very  fine  particles  which,  with  the  fine  grains  of  cement,  may  assist,  in 
the  leaner  mixture,  in  producing  a  dense  mortar.  The  mechanical  analysis 
curves  of  sand  shown  in  Fig.  57,  on  page  190,  are  an  illustration  of  the  fine 
matter  contained  in  all  bank  sands. 

EFFECT  OF  QUANTITT  OF  WATER  UPON  THE  STRENGTH 

OF  MORTARS 

An  excess  of  water  decreases  the  density  of  the  mortar  and  there- 
fore the  strength.  Fine  sands  require  more  water  than  coarse  to  pro- 
duce the  same  consistency.  Hence,  the  weakness  of  fine  sand  mortars. 
(See  p.  160.)  A  large  excess  of  water  injures  the  cement.  (See  p. 
318.)  A  deficiency  of  water  may  affect  the  permanent  strength  of  a 
mortar. 

♦E.  S.  Wheeler  in  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  i8qf,  p.  3013,  A.  S.  Cooper  in  Journal 
ftanklin  Institute,  Vol.  CSL,  p.  326,  Ira  O.  Baker  in  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  VoL 
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Although  dry  mixed  mortars  usually  test  higher  than  wet,  because 
they  can  be  more  densely  compacted,  more  uniform  results,  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  experiment,  can  be  obtained  with  plastic  mixtures. 

EFTECT  OF  QAQINQ  WITH  SEA  WATER 

Briquets  gaged  with  sea  water  set  much  slower  than  those  gaged 
with  fresh  water*  but  long  time  testsf  show  no  difference  in  strength. 
Tests  by  the  authors  in  1909  on  3-inch  cubes  of  1:2:4  concrete  14 
months  old  gave  4  070  pounds  per  square  inch  for  the  specimens  mixed 
with  sea  water  and  3  870  pounds  per  square  inch  for  those  mixed  with 
fresh  water. 

LIMESTdNE  SAND  AND  SCREENINGS, 

Fine  aggregates  of  limestone  composition,  either  sand  or  screenings, 
usually  produce  a  mortar  of  higher  strength  than  common  sand.  Testa 
by  the  authors  of  natural  limestone  sands  from  Canada  and  northern 
New  York  show  in  certain  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent, 
greater  strength  than  would  be  expected  of  ordinary  sand  of  similar 
mechanical  analysis.  The  gain  in  strength  is  somewhat  slower  than 
with  quartz  sand.  The  higher  strength  of  mortar  of  limestone  aggre- 
gates probably  is  due  to  their  chemical  composition.  Results  similar 
to  these  have  been  reached  abroad  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre  and  Mr.  R 
Feret. 

SAND  TS.  BROKEN  STONE  SCREENINQS 

The  relative  strength  of  mortars  made  from  sand  and  from  screenings 
of  broken  stone  or  crusher  dust  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  dis- 
pute. It  is  probably  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  relative  density  of  the 
different  mortars.  Usually,  a  mortar  from  screenings  will  show  higher 
tests,  while  occasionally  mortar  from  sand  will  be  superior,  because  of  the 
difference  in  size  or  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  com- 
posing the  two  materials. 

In  some  cases  the  form  of  grain  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  strength 
of  the  mortar,  but  usually  this  is  of  less  consideration  than  the  mechani- 
cal composition.! 

*P.  Alexandre  in  Annales  dcs  Fonts  et  Chauss6es,  1890,  II,  p.  332. 

tAIexandre  and  Feret  in  Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Materiaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  III. 

IBaumaterialienkunde,  V  Jahigang  (xgooj  p.  21,  and  Annates  des  Peats  et  Chauas6e8,  iSga,  II » 

p.  134* 
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Dusty  screenings  are  especiaUy  bad  for  granolithic  surfacing  for  side- 
walks, and  must  not  be  used. 


SHARPNESS  OF  SAND 

In  the  past  all  specifications  have  called  tor  clean,  "sharp  "  sand  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  sharp  sand  is  not 
obtainable,  sand  with  rounded  grains  is  furnished  and  used  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Comparative  laboratory  tests  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  uphold  the  practice  of  using  sand  with  rounded  grains.  They 
indicate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  previous  discussion  in  this  chapter, 
that  the  chief  difference  in  natural  sands  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  grains, 
and  while  the  sharpness  of  grain  may  exert  a  certain  influence  it  is  of 
so  much  less  importance  than  the  size  of  the  grain  that  the  requirement 
0}  sharpness  for  sand  should  be  omitted  from  concrete  specifications. 

Referring  to  columns  (11)  and  (22)  in  the  table  on  page  146,  and  to 
Fig.  43,  page  154,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  strength  of  nearly  all 
the  mortars  made  with  the  various  sands  is  explained  by  the  differing 
percentages  of  tement  and  densities  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  grains.  The  only  noticeable  exception  is  with  the  artificial  sand,  M', 
which  consists  of  mixed  sizes  of  crushed  quartz.  Mr.  Feret*  believes  that 
this  exception  may  be  due  to  chemical  action  produced  by  the  large  quan- 
tity (\  its  weight)  of  impalpable  quartz.  Sand  N',  also  crushed  quartz, 
but  containing  none  of  this  fine  powder,  produces  a  mortar  similar  in 
strength  to  like  mortars  of  natural  sand  having  rounded  grains. 

Other  tests  of  Mr.  Feretf  and  comparative  tests,  in  the  United  States,  of 
mortar  with  crushed  quartz  and  natural  sands  generally  confirm  the  above 
-conclusion.    The  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  grains  of  natural  sands  and 
crushed  quartz  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  37,  39,  and  40,  page  136. 

EFFECT  OF  NATTTRAL  IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SAND  UPON 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

A  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  shall  be  "clean" 
is  almost  universally  found  in  masonr)'  specifications.  The  necessity  for 
this  requirement  is  often  questioned  by  cement  experimenters,  because  the 
results  of  tests  of  mortar  to  which  percentages  of  loam  or  clay  have  been 
added,  often  give  higher  results  than  those  of  mortar  made  with  cement  and 
pure  sand. 

^BuQetm  de  la  Socift^  d*Encouragement  pour  I*Industrie  Nationak,  1897,  Vol.  IL 
fAnnales  dcs  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892,  II,  p.  114. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  impossible  to  make  a  general  statement  either  to 
the  efifect  that  natural  impurities  in  sand  are  beneficial  or  that  they  are 
detrimental.  In  some  cases  fine  material  may  be  of  actual  benefit,  while 
in  ethers  the  contrary  is  true. 

The  case  is  covered  by  three  conditions:  (i)  the  character  of  the  impuri- 
ties; (2)  the  coarseness  of  the  sand;  (3)  the  richness  of  the  mortar. 

Character  of  Impurities.  If  the  fine  material  is  of  ordinary  mineral 
composition,  such  as  clay,  the  mortar  is  afifected  only  mechanically,  and 
the  results  depend  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  of  which  the  fine  ma- 
terial is  a  part  and  the  richness  of  the  mortar,  as  indicated  in  paragraphs 
which  follow.  One  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  when  the  clay  is  in 
such  condition  as  to  "ball  up"  and  stick  together  so  as  to  remain  in  lumps 
in  the  finished  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  percentage  of  clay 
well  distributed  may  be  valuable  for  making  the  concreteor  mortar  work 
smooth,  and  especially  for  increasing  its  water-tightness  (see  p.  301.) 

Vegetable  or  Organic  Impurities.  When  the  impurities  are  of  an 
organic  nature,  like  vegetable  loam,  they  frequently  have  been  found  to 
prevent  the  mortar  or  concrete  from  hardening  or  to  retard  the  hardening 
for  so  long  a  period  as  to  make  the  sands  entirely  unfit  for  use.  A  very 
minute  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  may  produce  injury,  so  small  a  per- 
centage in  fact  that  frequently  a  sand  which  has  passed  careful  inspection 
fails  in  practice  to  set  properly  with  any  brand  of  cement;  therefore  a  test 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  sand  which  has  a  suspicion  of  organic  matter. 

The  following  tests  of  i  :  3  mortar  made  with  sand  satisfactory  in  appear- 
ance, but  which  nevertheless  caused  the  fall  of  a  concrete  building,  are  given' 


Effect  of   Vegetable  Impurities  in  Sand 
By  Sanford   E.  Thompson,  1908.   (See  /?,  168,) 


Sand. 


iTensilestrenKthI  Tensile  strength 
of  1 :  3  mortar  i  ot  1 :  3  mortar 
at  7  days.      |     at  28  days. 
Lb.  per  sq.  inch  'Lb.  \yeT  sq.  inch. 


A* 

Bt 

B  washed 

WJ. 

Standard  Ottawa 


4 

93 

43 

114 

129 

201 

'65 

200 

300 

♦Poorest  portion  of  bank;  reddish  and  dnk  in  appearance. 
j*  Average  sand  from  bank  waich  passed  inspection. 

X  A  medium  good  sand  from  another  bani'  similar  to  B  in  appearance,  mechanical  aaalysis,  and 
cheaiical  composition  except  nearly  free  from  vegetable  impurity. 
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in  the  following  table.  They  are  averaged  from  dififerent  series  and  for  con- 
venience in  comparison  the  results  are  all  converted  to  the  basis  of  standard 
sand  mortar,  considered  as  200  pounds  in  7  days  and  300  pounds  in  28  days. 
The  mortars  were  stored  in  air  to  conform  to  the  actual  conditions.  Com- 
parative tests  on  mortars  from  the  same  sands  stored  in  moist  air  and  in 
water  corroborated  the  results. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  was  traced  in  the  expert  investigation,  to  vege- 
table impurities  in  the  sand  which  had  washed  down  into  the  bank  from  the 
soil  above.  The  poorest  sand,  A,  showed  by  mechanical  analysis  only 
4%  by  weight  of  fine  material  passing  a  No.  100  sieve  and  1.61%  silt  by 
washing,  but  this  silt  was  found  to  contain  nearly  30%  of  vegetable  matter 
corresponding  however  to  only  0.5%  in  the  total  sand.  The  vegetable 
matter  appeared  to  coat  the  grains  of  sand  so  as  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the 
cement  and  also  retarded  the  setting. 

Effect  of  Fine  Material  in  Filling  Voids.  Lean  mortars  may  be  im- 
proved by  small  admixtures  of  pure  clay  or  by  substituting  dirty  for  clean 
sand,  provided  it  is  free  from  vegetable  matter,  because  the  fine  material 
increases  the  density.  Rich  mortars,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  require  the 
addition  of  fine  material,  and  it  may  be  positively  detrimental,  because  the 
cement  furnishes  all  the  fine  material  required  for  maximum  density.  This 
is  illustrated  in  experiments  by  Mr.  Griesenauer*  in  which  an  admixture  of 
even  2  per  cent  of  clay  (based  on  the  weight  of  the  sand)  slightly  reduced  the 
strength  of  i  :  2  mortar,  while  20%  of  clay,  added  to  the  2  parts  of  sand, 
reduced  the  strength  about  30%.  In  i  :  3  mortar,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  2%  slightly  increased  the  strength,  and  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable injury  up  to  20%  addition. 

In  experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheelerf  clay  reduced  the  strength  of  neat 
and  I  :  i  mortars,  but  improved  leaner  mixtures. 

In  this  connection,  of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  sand  is 
composed  largely  of  fine  material,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  is  com- 
paratively low,  as  indicated  in  preceding  pages. 

EFFECT  OF  BOCA  IN  THE  SAND  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 

MORTAR 

The  effect  of  mica  in  screenings  from  stone  of  a  micaceous  nature  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  Tests  by  Mr.  Feretf  in 
France  indicated  that  the  presence  of  2%  of  mica  has  but  slight  influence 
upon  the  tensile  strength  of  mortar,  but  a  greater  one  upon  its  compressive 

*  Engineering  NewSy  April  28,  1904,  p.  413. 

f  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3004,  and  1896,  p.  2827. 

i  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiit^  d'£ncoura?ement  pour  ^Industrie  Nationale,  1897,  Vol.  IL 
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strength.  More  recent  tests  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Willis*  in  1907  on  mortars 
made  with  standard  Otta's^^a  sand  into  which  mica  was  introduced  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  52.  He  found  that  the  presence  of  mica  increased  the 
voids  and  decreased  the  strength.  The  sand  used  in  tests,  loosely  shaken, 
contained  37%  voids,  but  as  mica  was  added,  the  voids  increased  rapidly 
until  with  20%  mica  the  voids  were  67%  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
weight,  and  three  times  the  amount  of  water  was  required  for  mixing. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  reduction  in  strength  was  largely  due  to  the 
decrease  in  density  and  not  entirely  caused  by  the  slippery  character  of  the 
grains.  In  crushed  stone  screenings  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the 
same  percentage  of  mica  in  the  natural  state  would  be  less  marked. 

Black  mica,  with  a  different  crystalline  form,  is  not  injurious  to  mortar. 


7  DAYS 


28  DAYS 


3M0S. 


7DAYS 


28  DAYS 


AGE   OF   MORTAR 

Yig,    52.— Effect  of  the  Addition  of  Mica  upon  i  :  3  Mortar  of  Standard  Sand. 

By  W.  N.  Willis.     (See  p.     170.) 

EFFECT  OF  LIME  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

As  a  principal  constituent  of  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  lime  is 
inferior  to  cement  in  durability  and  strength.  However,  not  only  because 
of  its  relative  cheapness,  but  also  because  a  small  addition  of  slaked  or 
hydrated  lime  may  increase  the  density  of  the  mortar  and  cause  it  to  work 
easier  under  the  trowel,  a  limited  quantity  often  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  high  loading. 

For  concrete,  lime,  see  Chapter  XVIII,  is  a  suitable  ingredient  to  fill 
the  voids,  rendering  it  more  impermeable. 


"Cement  Age,  Max.  1907,  p.  172. 
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Although  lime  mixed  with  neat  cement  is  apt  to  decrease  its  strength,  in 

combination  with  sand  for  cement  mortars,  a  small  admixture  of  lime  mav 

add  to  the  strength  of  the  mortar.    The  questions  as  to  whether  limci  is 

beneficial^  and  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  used,  are  determined  by  the 

character  of  the  cement,  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  proportions  in 

which,  the  two  are  mixed.    The  effect  of  lime  in  cement  mortar  or  concrete 

15  cliiefly  mechanical.     In  a  porous  mortar  or  concrete  a  small  quandty  of 

it  assists  in  filling  the  voids,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  slaked  so  as  to  contain 

tvo  qxiicklime,  its  expansion  need  not  be  feared. 

Siiice  even  a  neat  cement  paste  has  35%  to  45%  water  plus  air  voids,  the 

inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  addition  of  lime  would  increase  its 

densitx,  and  thus  that  the  lime  would  be  valuable  even  in  very  rich  mortars. 

Howe'ver,  it  seems  to  be  practically  impossible,  except  imder  high  pressure, 

to  replace  the  water  which  occupies  the  voids  in  neat  cement  pasts  with 

lime  or  any  other  fine  powder.     But  it  is  evident  that  a  lean  moitaj,  such 

as  a,    I  :  4,  or  even  a  i:  3,  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and 

that    tliis  is  true  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tests  by  Mr.  Louis  C. 

Sabin.*    In  these  experiments  the  addition  of  10%  of  lime — ^based  on 

the  -weight  of  the  cement — increases  the  strength  of  1:3  mortar,  and 

as  slio^m  by  item  (3)  in  the  table,  a  i :  3^  mortar  with  10%  of  lime  is 

stronger  than  a  i :  3  mortar  with  no  lime.    Items  (4)  and  (5)  illustrate 

the  reduction  in  strength  when  the  lime  becomes  more  nearly  a  principal 

ingredient.    Each  value  is  an  average  of  five  briquettes.f 


a 


(I) 

W 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


Effect  of  Lime  Paste  upon  the  Strength  of  Portland  Cement  Mortar. 

Bv  L.  C.  Sabin.     {See  p.  171.) 


Proportions 

cement 

plus  lime 

to  sand 

by  weight 

parts 


Proportions 

cement 

to  sand 

by  weight 


parts 


Cement 


grams 


Lime| 


grams 


Sand 


grams 


1-3 
1:2} 

1-3 
i"-3 
1:3 


Average 
Tensile  Strength. 


at  a8  dys. 

lb.  ^ 
sq.  m. 


at  3  mot 

lb.  per 
sq.  m. 


1:3 

200 

0 

60a 

201 

113 

200 

20 

600 

242 

i:3i 

180 

20 

600 

238 

1:4 

150 

SO 

600 

168 

i:6 

100 

100 

600 

57 

236 

265 
264 

171 
70 


*?2^*^^  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A  ,  1896,  p.  2823. 
,    i^^  t^«ts  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Lazell,  Transactions  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  VIII 
'^' J^<i8. 

'^'^^^  "^dght  of  the  lime  paste  was  2.7  times  the  weights  in  this  column. 
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With  another  brand  of  cement  and  sand  of  difiFerent  coarseness  the 
relative  quantity  of  lime  to  produce  similai  results  will  differ,  but  the 
general  principle  will  still  hold.  In  deterpiinmg  the  amount  of  lime  to 
add  without  decreasing  the  strength  of  a  certain  mortar,  tests  should  be 
made  with  the  materials  to  be  employed. 

In  scientific  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret*  the  maximum  strength  of  1:4 
mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  from  Saint  Malof  was  reached 
with  an  addition  of  4%  or  5%  by  weight  of  hydrated  lime  powder.  As 
the  mortar  became  richer,  the  lime  had  less  effect,  until  at  proportions 
1:2,  the  addition  of  lime  reduced  the  density,  and  at  proportions  1:1} 
the  strength  was  also  lowered. 

A  larger  number  of  bricks  can  be  laid  in  a  given  time  with  mortar  con- 
taining lime  than  with  a  lean  cement  mortar  because  the  lime  fills  the  pores 
in  the  mortar  so  that  it  spreads  more  readily  without  crumbling  and  ad- 
heres better  to  the  bricks  in  "  buttering  "  them. 

Unslaked  Lime.  Unslaked  Ume  mixed  with  cement  either  for  mortar 
or  concrete  is  liable  to  produce  expansion  in  the  masonry  and  it  is  therefore 
never  permissible  to  use  it  under  any  circumstances.  Builders  recognize 
that  lime,  putty,  or  paste  is  much  improved  by  standing  for  several  days, 
or,  better,  for  months,  before  being  used,  because  all  the  small  lumps  are 
thus  slaked.  This  thorough  slaking  is  especially  necessary  when  lime  is 
to  be  used,  even  as  a  very  small  ingredient,  in  important  concrete  and 
masonry  construction;  an  admixture  of  even  2%  of  ground  quicklime  may 
seriously  reduce  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  J 

Weight  and  Volume  of  Lime.  In  proportioning' lime  to  cement,  the 
method  of  measurement  must  be  clearly  stated.  The  volume  of  common 
lime  or  quicklime  increases  in  slaking  to  about  2J  times  its  volume  meas- 
ured loose  in  the  lime  cask,  the  exact  increase  varymg  with  the  chemical 
composition  and  the  purity  of  the  lime.  The  weight  of  lime  paste  is  about 
2J  times  the  weight  of  the  same  lime  before  slaking.  Hydrated  lime 
powder  also  occupies  more  volume  than  quicklime  fcom  which  it  is  made. 

GROUND  TERRA-OOTTA  OR  BRICK  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SAND 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Sabin§  indicated  that  for  a  mortar  of 
light  weight  terra-cotta  may  be  ground  and  used  instead  of  sand.    Tests 

•Chimie  Appliqude,  1897,  P-  481. 

fSee  p.  147. 

t  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  2999- 

S  Report  of  Chief  ot  Engineers,  V.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2866. 
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with  both  Portland  and  Natural  cement  mixed  with  the  ground  terra- 
cotta in  various  proportions  gave  at  the  end  of  three  months  tensile 
strengths  which  are  hot  appreciably  different  from  the  strengths  obtained 
with  standard  crushed  quartz.  Red  brick  pulverized*  may  also  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  with  good  results. 


EFFECT  OF  BEQAaiNQ  MORTAR 

Tests  indicate  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  initial  set  of  the  cement, 
mortar  or  concrete  may  be  regaged  without  injury.  Beyond  this 
period  the  strength  is  reduced.  The  wetter  the  mix,  the  longer  the  time 
the  mortar  or  concrete  may  stand  without  loss  of  strength  on  regaging, 
probably  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  wet  mortar  sets  and 
hardens.    For  example,  testsf  show  that  the  setting  time  of  neat  ce- 
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Fig.  53. — Influence  of  Regaging  on  Compressive  Strength  of  Mortars,  t     {See  p.  174.) 

•Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1806.  p.  2830. 
fBy  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 

ITests  reported  by  H.  Burchartz  in  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  Kdniglichen  MaterialprOfungaamt  zu  Grocs- 
Ijchterfelde  West  igxi,  p.  164. 
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ment  paste  may  be  increased  two  and  one-half  times  by  doubling  the 
amount  of  water  ordinarily  used  in  testing.  In  the  tests  shown  in 
Fig.  53,  p.  173,  mortar  mixed  with  8%  of  water  begins  to  lose  strength 
if  regaged  at  all,  whereas  mortar  mixed  with  io%  of  water  may  stand 
for  neaply  eight  hours  before  regaging,  with  no  loss  ia  strength. 

In  practice,  regaging  of  mortar  that  has  begun  to  stiffen  should  not 
be  permitted.  Under  ordinary  weather  conditions  using  a  medium  or 
wet  mix  the  time  may  be  limited  to  two  hours.  In  hot  weather  or  when, 
for  other  reasons  the  cement  is  quick  setting,  a  9horter  time  must  be 
required. 

When  mortars  and  concretes  are  regaged,  water  must  be  added  until 
nonhal  consistency  is  reached.  A  mix,  originally  very  wet,  may  re- 
quire no  water  for  perhaps  six  hours,  while  a  dry  mix  needs  additional 
water  at  all  ages.  The  leaner  the  mix  the  less  extra  water  required  at 
regaging. 

The  tests  in  the  figure  show  the  effect  on  the  strength  of  mortars  of 
different  consistencies  regaged  after  various  lengths  of  time  up  to  24 
hours.  The  strength  tests  were  made  at  7  and  28  days.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  effect  of  different  percentages  of  water  on  the  set- 
ting time  of  the  cement  used. 

Setting  Time  of  Neat  Cement  unth  Dijerent  Percentages  0/  Water*   {See  p.  174.) 


Percentage  of  water  by  weight. 

27% 

32% 

36% 

4o7o 

Initial  Set     

5    hrs. 
8i  hrs. 

7i  hrs. 
16  hrs. 

9  hrs. 
17  hrs. 

0}  hrs. 

Final  Set 

18}  hrs. 

The  results  are  in  general  confirmed  by  tests  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Candlotf,  however,  found  that  mortars  regaged  after  12 
and  24  hours,  while  showing  great  loss  in  strength  at  7  and  28  days, 
gave  only  a  small  loss  on  long  time  tests,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
general  restrictions  against  the  use  of  regaged  mortar  because  in  prac- 
tice it  is  usually  the  strength  up  to  28  days  that  is  critical. 

*  Tests  reported  by  H.  Burchartz  in  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  KSniglicben  MaterialprOfungaamt  zu  Groas 
Lkhterfeide  West  zqz  x  ,  p.  164. 

t  E.  Candlot,  Cimentset  Chauz  Hydrauliques,  xSqS,  p.  3  55-3^5  • 
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CHAPTER  X 
PROPORTIONING   CONCRETE 

By  William  B.  Fuller* 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPER  PROPORTIONING 

Pti^  prop)er  proportioning  of  concrete  materials  increases  the  strength 
oljt3^iix<SLble  from  any  given  amount  of  cement,  and  also  the  water-tightness. 
Coavei'"sely,it  permits,  for  a  given  requirement  of  strength  and  water-tight- 
ness,  a-  reduction  in  the  amount  of  cement,  thereby  reducing  the  cost. 

Upon  large  or  important  structures  it  pays  from  an  economic  standpoint 

to  malce  very  thorough  studies  of  the  materials  of  the  aggregates  and  their 

relative  proportions.     This  fact  has  been  seriously  overlooked  in  the  past, 

and.  thousands  of  dollars  have  sometimes  been  wasted  on  single  jobs  by 

BCglecting  laboratory  studies  or  by  errors  in  theory.     Since   cement  is 

'always  the  most  expensive  ingredient,  the  reduction  of  its  quantity,  which 

may  very  frequently  be  made  by  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  aggregate 

^  as  to   use  less  cement  and  yet  produce  a  concrete  with  the  same  density, 

stren^lii   and  impermeability,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

-As  3.n.    example  of  such  saving,  the  ordinary  mixture  for  water-tight  con- 
crete is    SLl^out  1:2:  4,  which  requires  1.51  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard 
of  coiicrete.     By  carefully  grading  the  materials  by  methods  of  mechanical 
analysis    the  writer  has  obtained  water-tight  work  with  a  mixture  of  about 
1  •  3  -   7  >    thus  using  only  0.97  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
This  sa.ving  of  0.54  barrels  is  equivalent,  with  Portland  cement  at  $1.60 
per  barrel,  to  $0.86  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.     The  added  cost  of  labor 
lot  pi^o portioning  and  mixing  the  concrete  because  of  the  use  of  five  grades 
^*  ^Sgregate  instead  of  two  was  about  $0.15  per  cubic  yard,  thus  effecting  a 
ivvl  saving  of  $0.71  per  cubic  yard.     On  a  piece  of  work  involving,  say, 
%'>  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  such  a  saving  would  amount  to  $14  200.00,  an 
atuount  well  worth  considerable  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in 
responsible  charge. 

Proper  proportioning  is  also  imix>rtant  for  reinforced  concrete  so  as  to 
give  the  uniformity  and  homogeneity  which  cannot  be  obtained  without 
careful  attention  to  the  prop<3rtions  and  grading  of  the  aggregates. 

♦  The  authors  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  the  material  for  this,  chapter. 
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METHODS  OF  PROPORTIONING 

It  is  recognized  generally  that  for  maximtun  strength  a  concrete  should 
be  as  dense  as  possible,  that  is,  that  it  should  haye  the  smallest  practi- 
cable percentage  of  voids.  The  various  methods  of  aiming  toward  this 
result  have  been  outlined  as  follows  i"" 

(1)  Arbitrary  selection;  one  arbitrary  rule  being  to  use  half  as  much 
sand  as  stone,  as  1  : 2  : 4  or  1  :  3  :  6;  another,  to  use  a  volume  of  stone 
equivalent  to  the  cement  plus  twice  the  volume  of  the  sand,  such  as 
1  :  2  :  5  or  1  :  3  :  7. 

(2)  Determination  of  voids  in  the  stone  and  in  the  sand,  and  propor- 
tioning of  materials  so  that  the  volume  of  sand  is  equivalent  to  the  vol- 
ume of  voids  in  the  stone  and  the  volume  of  cement  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  voids  in  the  sand. 

(3)  Determination  of  the  voids  in  the  stone,  and,  after  selecting  the 
proportions  of  cement  to  sand  by  test  or  judgment,  proportioning  the 
mortar  to  the  stone  so  that  the  volume  of  mortar  will  be  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  voids  in  the  stone. 

(4)  Mixing  the  sand  and  stone  and  providing  such  a  proportion  of 
cement  that  the  paste  will  slightly  more  than  fill  the  voids. 

(6)  Making  trial  mixtures  of  dry  materials  in  different  proportions  to 
determine  the  mixture  giving  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  and  then 
adding  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  cement,  or  else  one  based  on  the  voids 
in  the  mixed  aggregate. 

(6)  Mixing  the  aggregate  and  cement  according  to  a  given  mechanical 
analysis  curve. 

(7)  Making  volumetric  tests  or  trial  mixtures  of  concrete  with  a  given 
percentage  of  cement  and  different  aggregates,  and  selecting  the  mixture 
producing  the  smallest  volume  of  concrete;  then  varying  the  proportions 
thus  found,  by  inspection  of  the  concrete  in  the  field. 

The  most  practical  method  known  to  the  writer  for  accurately  deter- 
mining the  proportions  of  each  material  is  by  mechanical  analysis  of 
the  aggregates,  as  described  on  page  201. 

Volumetric  synthesis,  or  proportioning  by  trial  mixture?  (p.  196)  is 
another  method,  sometimes  useful,  which  produces  fairly  scientific  results. 

Since  in  many  cases  the  proportions  for  a  concrete  must  be  selected  more 
or  less  arbitrarily,  after  outlining  the  principles  of  proper  proportioning, 
some  of  the  less  exact  methods  which  are  frequently  used  in  practice  will  be 

•From  "Proportioning    Concrete,"   by   Sanford    E.    Thompeon.  Journal    Association    Engineering 
Societies.  Vol.  XXXVI.  Apr.  1906,  p.  185. 
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,  taken  up  before  referring  to  the  more  scientific  ones,  and  some  of  the  causes 
for  inaccuracies  of  these  approximate  methods  discussed. 

PRIN0IPLE8  OF  PROPER  PROPORTIONING 

The  principles  underiying  the  correct  proportions  of  the  materials  of 
concrete  are  the  same  as  those  for  mortar,  namely,  that  the  mass  when 
compacted  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  density.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  correct  proportioning  it  will  be  best  to  first  study  the 
general  conditions  which  are  known  to  aflFect  density. 

Perfect  spheres  of  equal  size  piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  theoreti- 
cally possible  leave  but  26%  voids.  If  the  spaces  between  such  a  pile  of 
equal-sized  perfect  spheres  were  filled  with  other  perfect  spheres  of  diameter 
just  sufficient  to  touch  the  larger  spheres,  it  would  take  spheres  having 
relative  diameters  of  0.414  and  0.222  of  the  larger  spheres,  and  the  voids 
in  the  total  included  mass  would  be  reduced  to  20%.  Using  in  this  same 
manner  smaller  and  smaller  perfect  spheres,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
voids  could  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  per  cent  of  the  total  mass  and  to  a  size 
so  small  as  to  be  only  in  a  capillary  form,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of 
water.  This  is  assuming  that  every  particle  is  placed  exactly  in  its  assigned 
place,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  arrangement  should  take  place 
under  practical  conditions,  and  in  fact  numerous  trials  by  the  writer  with 
large  masses  of  equal-sized  marbles  have  demonstrated  that  they  cannot  be 
poured  or  tamped  into  a  vessel  so  as  to  give  less  than  44%  voids. 

If  equal  quantities  of  spheres  of,  say,  three  sizes  are  mixed  together,  the 
per  cent  of  voids  in  the  total  mass  immediately  increases,  becoming  about 
65%,  due  probably  to  the  smallest  spheres  getting  between  and  forcing 
apart  the  largest.  If,  however,  the  containing  vessel  is  continually  shaken 
and  the  spheres  stirred  around,  the  smallest  spheres  will  gradually  all 
gravitate  to  the  bottom  and  the  largest  to  the  top  and  the  amount  of  voids 
in  the  total  mass  will  again  approach  44%.  If  a  large  number  of  different 
sized  spheres  are  used,  employing  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
smaller  sizes  so  that  each  larger  size  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  next  smaller  size,  the  voids  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
shaking,  and  will  in  some  cases  reach  as  low  as  27%. 

With  ordinary  stones  and  sands  the  same  law  holds  as  with  perfect 
spheres  except  that  they  do  not  compact  as  closely,  and  the  percentage 
of  voids  under  comparable  conditions  is  larger,  varying  with  the  degree  of 
roughness  and  other  features  of  the  stones  and  sands  used  for  the  ex- 
periments. 

When  dry  cement  is  added  to  a  drv  aggreeate  of  stone  and  sand  it  acts 
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in  the  same  manner  as  fine  sand,  and  for  obtaining  the  greatest  density 

with  dry  cement,  the  cement  must  replace  an  equivalent  amount  of  fine  sand. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Feret*  as  follows: 

The  problem  of  making  the  best  concrete  is  thus  reduced  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  materials  whose  granulometric  compositionf  corre- 
sponds to  the  maximum  of  density,  since  when  this  composition  is  known 
absolute  volumes  of  cement  may  be  substituted  for  equal  absolute  volumes 
of  fine  sand  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  vary  the  strength  as  desired  while  the 
density  remains  the  same. 

In  other  words,  having  mixed  dry,  inert  materials  in  proportions  neces- 
sary for  greatest  density,  a  portion  of  the  grains  of  the  very  finest  aggregate 
(that  is,  the  finest  particles  of  sand  or  dust)  may  be  replaced  by  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  cement  to  the  extent  required  for  the  desired  strength. 
This  is  not  strictly  true  for  concrete  mixtures,  because,  when  water  is  added 
to  dry  cement,  the  cement  particles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
surface  tension  of  the  film  of  water,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain 
as  dense  a  mixture  as  is  theoretically  possible  with  the  dry  mixture. 

The  density  of  concrete  therefore  has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the 
var}dng  degree  of  roughness  of  the  stone  and  sand,  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
diameters  of  the  stone,  sand  and  cement,  and  the  amount  of  water  used. 

The  fineness  of  the  cement  particles  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used 
are  determined  by  questions  discussed  elsewhere,  and  we  have  to  deal  here 
only  with  the  proportioning  of  the  sand  and  stone. 

DETERBAINATION  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  CEMENT 

The  most  difficult  question  to  decide  with  accuracy  in  proportioning  is 
the  proportion  of  cement  to  use.  This  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter 
of  mature  judgment,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  construction,  the 
degree  of  strength  required  within  a  certain  limit  of  time,  the  required 
watertightness,  the  character  of  the  aggregates,  and  many  other  matters 
which  must  be  considered  in  direct  connection  with  the  work  to  be  done 
and  the  available  materials.  An  engineer  experienced  in  concrete  con- 
struction and  tests  can  estimate  approximately  the  strength  of  concrete 
made  with  certain  materials,  and  sebct  the  proportions  accordingly.  The 
surest  plan  after  selecting  and  grading  the  aggregates  is  to  make  up  speci- 
mens of  concrete  and  test  its  crushing  strength,  but  this  is  usually  impracti- 
cable for  lack  of  time.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  tensile  strength 
determined  of  mortar  mads  from  the  sand  to  be  used  and  by  comparing 

"•■Chimie  Appliqucc  1897,  p.  523. 
■{■Proportioning  of  sizes. 
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this  with  the  strength  of  the  m9rtar  of  standard  sand  an  idea  can  be  formed 
^f  the  proportion  of  cement  to  select.  If  a  sand  is  fine,  a  richer  mortar 
^^t  be  used,  frequently  instead  of  a  i  :  2  selecting  a  i  :  i^  or  even  11, 
^^d  the  amount  of  coarse  aggregate  also  reduced  to  accord  with  this. 

An  experimental  plan  which  has  been  followed  to  determine  the  minimum 

Quantity  of  cement  which  will  produce  a  concrete  practically  free  from  air 

^^ids  is  to  mix  the  aggregates  in  the  correct  proportions  as  described  in  the 

P^ges  which  follow,  compact  them  by  ramming  or  hard  shaking,  and  then 

^termine  their  voids  by  weighing  and  correcting  for  specific  gravity.*    The 

~^^d  should  be  in  the  natural  state  of  moisture  found  in  the  interior  of  the 

*^-^A,  flot  because  this  is  the  condition  in  which  it  will  be  mixed  in  the  con- 

Oi^t^,    but  because  it  may  be  assumed  in  the  natural  state  to  contain  a 

%3.Txtity  of  moisture  varying  with  its  fineness.  ^  If  gravel  is  used  it  may  be 

^akeji  in  the  same  way,  while  coarse  broken  stone  should  be  dry,  and  dry 

broken  stone  screenings  may  be  mixed  with  about  4%  of  water  by  weight. 

Correction  must  be  made  for  this  moisture  after  weighing  the  mixed  material, 

so  thsLt  the  voids  calculated  will  be  simply  air  voids. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  cement  to  fill  these  air  voids  it  may  be 
35su/neci    -without  appreciable  error  that  100  lb.  of  cement  will  make  i.o 
^"-  ft.    of  neat  paste.    This  is  a  larger  volume  than  would  result  with  ordi- 
nary j>  I  as  tic  paste,  but  makes  a  slight  allowance  for  the  additional  moisture 
required    £or  the  sand  and  stone.     To  the  quantity  of  cement  thus  deter- 
'DJnecl    1 0*5^  may  be  added,  i.  d.,  10%  of  the  cement,  not  of  the  total  mix- 
^^i^,  to    p>r-ovide  for  imperfect  mixing. 

^^O^OHTIONINO  BY  ARBITRART  SELECTION  OF  VOLUMES 


The  common  custom  of  specifying  arbitrarily  the  proportions  of  cement, 

sand  and    stone  in  parts  by  volume,  while  convenient  in  construction,  causes 

wide  d^iscrrepancies  in  results  because  of  different  methods  of  measuring  the 

maten.3.1^^     A  concrete  called  a  i  :  2  :  4  mixture  by  one  man  may  not  con- 

XaiSV^^y  rxiore  cement  than  a  concrete  termed  a  i  :  3  :  6  mixture  by  another,  t 

^^^'^^^^t:listanding  this,  if  the  units  of  measurement  and  the  methods  of 

jjieasur-XT\gr  are  stated  definitely,  arbitrary  selection  of  proportions  may  give 

gooQ  reisults  in  practice,  although  necessitating  a  larger  quantity  of  cement 

witti   Consequently  a  greater  net  cost  than  more  scientific  proportioning 

would    require. 

1  ne  percentage  of  volume  of  sand  required  for  ordinary  gravel  or  broken 

^'See  page  126. 

fThese  variations  aie  discussed  more  fully  by  the  authors  on  page  ao6. 
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stone  from  which  the  finest  material  has  been  screened  may  be  taken  between 
the  limits  of  40%  and  60%  with  an  average,  which  is  suitable  under  many 
conditions,  of  50%.  If  the  cement  is  taken  as  additional,  which  is  not 
strictly  correct,  this  ratio  corresponds  to  proportions  i  :  i^  :  3,  1:2:4, 
I  :  2J  :  5,  and  1:3:6,  which  are  suggested  by  the  authors  in  Chapter  II 
as  standard  mixtures  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  concrete 
work. 

In  cases  where  the  coarse  material  contains  a  good  many  small  particles, 
as  does  crusher  run,  broken  stone  or  graded  gravel,  or  the  sand  is  so  fine 
as  to  flow  readHy  into  the  voids  of  the  stone,  the  proportion  of  sand  should 
be  slightly  less  than  half  the  volume  of  stone.  Since  the  cement  also  increases 
the  bulk  of  mortar  and  hence  assists  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  with  such  aggregates  the  volume  of  the  stone  be  made  equal  to 
the  cement  plus  twice  the  volume  of  the  sand.  This  would  give  pro[X)r- 
tions  I  :  li  :  4,  I  :  2  :  5,  I  :  2^  :  6,  and  1:3:  7.for  these  special  conditions. 

Proportions  adopted  by  various  authorities  and  tabulated  on  page  202 
and  203  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  arbitrary  selection. 

It  is  a  good  plan  on  work  which  will  not  warrant  special  tests  and  for 
which  there  is  no  choice  of  aggregates,  to  use  at  first  twice  as  much  stone  or 
gravel  as  sand  and  then  vary  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  to  the 
stone  as  the  work  progresses,  governing  this  by  the  way  the  concrete  works 
into  place.  Too  much  sand  will  be  indicated  by  the  harsh  working  of  the 
concrete,  while  if  there  is  too  little  sand,  stone  pockets  are  apt  to  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  concrete,  and  it  will  be  difl&cult  to  fill  the  voids  of  the 
stone. 

Screened  vs.  Unscreened  Oravel  or  Broken  Stone.  Unscreened  gravel 
is  often  used  alone  for  the  aggregate,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  case  where 
the  cost  of  screening  and  re-mixing  the  materials  will  not  be  less  than  the 
saving  in  the  cement  by  using  screened  aggregates.  The  quantity  of  sand 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  same  gravel  bank  always  varies  greatly  and  the  run 
of  the  bank  rarely  contains  sufficient  coarse  stone  to  make  a  dense  concrete. 
If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  quantity  of  material  coarser  than  \  inch  is 
about  the  same  as  that  which  passes  a  ^-inch  sieve,  then,  if  used  without 
screening  the  same  quantity  of  total  aggregate  must  be  used  as  would 
otherwise  be  specified  for  the  coarse  aggregate;  that  is,  instead  of  i  :  2  :  4 
proportions,  the  unscreened  gravel  would  require  i  :  4. 

Broken  stone  as  it  runs  from  the  crusher  will  contain  considerable  dust, 
and  may  sometimes  be  used  economically  by  simply  adding  sand  without 
screening.  However,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  separation  of  the  coarse  particles 
from  the  fine  as  they  roll  down  the  pile  so  that  less  homogeneous  propor- 
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tions  can  be  attained.  Consequently  the  writer  is  in  favor  of  separating 
the  aggregate  into  as  many  parts  as  is  consistent  with  economy  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Even  on  small  work  he  believes  it  preferable  to  screen  out  the 
sand  or  dust  and  re-mix  it  in  the  specified  proportions. 

PBOPORTIONINO  BT  VOID  DETERMINATION 

The  determination  of  proportions  by  finding  the  volume  of  water  which 
may  be  poured  into  the  voids  of  a  unit  volume  of  stone  and  selecting  a 
volume  of  sand  equal  to  this  volume  of  water  is  one  which  gives  no  better 
results  in  practice  than  arbitrary  selection  of  the  proportions,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  sand 
to  stone  when  placing.  The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  cement  to 
sand  by  void  measurement  is  still  more  misleading;  in  fact,  for  reasons  dis- 
cussed below,  it  is  so  inaccurate  that  no  consideration  will  here  be  given 
to  it. 

The  theory  of  proportioning  by  voids  is  that  if  the  stone  or  gravel  contains, 
say,  40  per  cent  voids  as  measured  by  the  contained  volume  of  water,  the 
required  volume  of  sand  is  theoretically  40%  of  the  volume  of  the  stone, 
and  supposing  the  ratio  of  cement  to  sand  to  be  as  i  :  2,  the  relation  of  parts 
of  sand  to  parts  of  the  coarse  aggregate  would  be  as  2  :  5,  thus  making  the 
proportions  1:2:5.  Because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  proced- 
ure, as  discussed  below,  it  is  necessary  in  most  cases,  ^ven  although  the 
cement  and  water  will  still  further  increase  the  bulk,  to  take  a  volume 
of  sand,  say  5%  to  10%  in  excess  of  the  voids;  that  is,  for  gravel  with 
40%  voids  to  use  45%  to  50%  of  its  volume  of  sand,  thus  making  the 
proportions  1:2:  4^.  If  the  coarse  material  is  screened  broken  stone  of 
large  size,  say  i^  or  2-inch,  the  volume  of  sand  may  be  taken  equal  to  the 
volume  of  voids  instead  of  in  excess  of  them,  because  the  particles  of  sand 
will  all  be  small  enough  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  stone  without  appre- 
ciably increasing  its  bulk.  Such  stone  usually  has  about  45%  to  50% 
voids,  so  that  we  should  have  proportions  i  :  2  :  4^  or  i  :  2  : 4,  the  same 
as  for  the  gravel  concrete. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  materials  by  imperfect  mixing  may 
usually  be  disregarded,  because  the  volume  of  gaged  mortar  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  volume  of  sand  from  which  it  is  made. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  any  case  to  guard  against  a  larger  excess  of 
sand  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  voids  in  a  concrete  are 
lessened  by  using  stone  in  place  of  sand.  Take,  for  instance,  sand  having 
45%  voids  and  stone  having  46%  voids.  With  the  sand  just  filling  the 
voids  of  the  stone  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  resultant  mass  has  18% 
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voids;  but  supposing  an  excess  of  io%  of  sand,  there  would  be  io%  of  the 
material  having  45%  voids,  which  means  there  would  be  2.5%  more  voids 
in  the  resultant  mass.* 

Authorities  diflFer  as  to  whether  the  stone  should  be  loose  or  shaken 
when  determining  the  voids.  Loose  measurement  is  generally  considered 
preferable  because  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  final  volume  of  the 
concrete,  and  more  sand  is  always  necessary  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  of 
rammed  stone,  since  the  sand  and  cement  separate  the  stones  and  prevent 
their  lying  close  together  in  concrete.  In  determining,  however,  the  quan- 
tity of  cement  required  for  the  mixture  of  aggregates  the  materials  should  be 
compacted  as  described  on  page  201. 

The  chief  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  basing  the  proportions  of  the 
finer  materials  of  a  concrete  mixture  upon  the  water  contents  of  the  voids 
in  the  larger  is  due  to  the  difference  in  compactness  of  the  materials  under 
varied  methods  of  handling,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  volume  of 
voids  in  a  coarse  material  may  not  and  usually  does  not  correspond  to 
the  quantity  of  sand  required  to  fill  the  voids,  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
mon method  of  proportioning  by  basing  the  volume  of  sand  or  of  mortar 
upon  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  the  broken  stone  leads 
to  false  conclusions.  The  reasons  for  this  inaccuracy  are  chiefly  because 
the  grains  of  sand  thrust  apart  the  particles  of  stone,  and  because  with 
most  aggregates  a  portion  of  the  particles  of  sand  or  fine  screenings  are 
too  coarse  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  coarsest  material. 

Even  in  a  mass  of  stones  of  uniform  size  many  of  the  separate  voids  are 
much  smaller  than  the  particles.  If  we  have,  then,  a  mass  of  gravel  rang- 
ing from  fine  to  coarse  or  a  mass  of  crusher-run  broken  stone,  even  with 
the  finest  sand  or  the  dust  screened  out  of  them,  the  individual  voids  are 
many  of  them  so  small  that  a  large  number  of  the  particles  of  natural 
bank  sand  will  not  fit  into  them,  but  will  get  between  the  stones  and  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  mass.  On  account  of  this  increase  in  bulk,  even 
with  thorough  mixing  more  sand  is  required  than  the  actual  volume  of  the 
voids  in  the  coarse  material.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  stone  by 
the  sand  is  illustrated  in  the  mixture  shown  in  Fig.  2,  page  15. 

To  illustrate  this  important  principle,  an  extreme  example  may  be  cited. 
Suppose  that  we  have  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  i-inch  stone  and  |-inch 
stone.  By  the  usual  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  proportioning 
concrete,  if  the  i-inch  stone  has  50%  voids,  we  should  require  a  volume 
of  ^inch,  equal  to  50%  of  the  volume  of  the  i-inch  stone,  in  order  to  fill 

*  See  discussion  by  the  writer  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  YoL  XLII, 

D.    14a. 
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the  voids  in  the  latter.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  apparent,  because  the  two 
stones  are  so  near  a  size  that  the  smaller  cannot  fit  into  the  voids  of  the 
latter,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  inappreciably  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  separate  volumes,  that  is,  the  mixture  still  has  nearly  50%  voids.  The 
principle  is  just  as  true,  although  the  total  effect  is  less,  if  we  consider  it 
with  reference  to  the  finer  particles  of  the  gravel  or  the  crusher-run  broken 
stone  and  the  sand  or  fine  screenings  which  are  to  be  introduced  to  fill 
the  voids.  The  sizes  of  many  of  the  particles  of  the  latter  are  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  sizes  of  the  smallest  particles  of  the  coarse  material 
that  they  increase  the  total  bulk  instead  of  reducing  the  voids.  They  also 
get  between  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  particles  and  prevent  the  stones  touch- 
ing each  other. 

We  might  conclude  from  the  above  that  the  best  concrete  can  be  made 
with  a  coarse  stone  of  uniform  size  and  a  sand  whose  particles  are  all 
small  enough  to  fit  into  its  voids;  in  fact,  thb  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  advocates  of  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  in  preference  to  crusher-run 
stone. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  while  this  may  be  true  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice in  making  concrete  the  graded  materials  give  about  the  same  density 
and  work  rather  smoother  in  handling  and  placing. 

The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  inaccuracy  of 
determining  the  exact  volume  of  sand  or  mortar  by  simply  measuring  the 
water  contents  of  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

The  selection  of  the  proportion  of  cement  by  determination  of  the  water 
contents  of  the  voids  in  sand  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  the  propor- 
tioning of  sand  to  stone  by  void  measurement.  The  varying  effect  of 
moisture  on  the  sand  so  influences  the  volume  of  the  voids  that  their  deter- 
mination is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  in  practice  the  quantity  of  cement  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  voids  in  the  sand,  it  is  customary  to  select  a  definite 
relation  of  cement  to  sand  var3dng  according  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction from  I  :  I  to  I  :  3,  recognizing,  however,  that  fine  sand — and  fine 
sands  in  an  ordinary  state  of  moisture  will  almost  always  have  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  lighter  weight  per  cubic  foot  than  coarse  sands 
and  a  consequendy  larger  percentage  of  voids — requires  more  cement 
for  equivalent  strength. 

As  already  stated,  if  the  work  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  thorough  study 
of  the  materials  by  mechanical  analysis  or  volumetric  synthesis,  or  some 
other  scientific  method,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  it  is 
nearly  as  accurate  to  determine  the  proportions  by  arbitrary  selection  (see 
p.  178)  as  by  a  study  of  voids. 
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RAFTER'S  METHOD  OF  PROPORTIONING 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter*  has  called  attention  to  the  method  of  propor- 
tioning the  mortar  as  a  percentage  of  the  volume  of  the  stone  slightly 
shaken,  the  relation  of  cement  to  sand  having  been  determined  by  the 
required  strength  of  concrete. 

Quoting  from  specifications  for  the  Genesee  Dam,  the  concrete  is  pro- 
portioned as  follows: 

In  forming  concrete  such  a  proportion  of  mortar  of  the  specified  com- 
position will  be  used  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  trial  to  a  little  more 
than  fill  the  voids  in  the  aggregate.  Tests  of  the  voids  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  and  instructions  given 
as  to  the  per  cent  of  mortar  of  the  specified  composition  to  be  used.  For 
the  information  of  the  contractor,  in  the  way  of  computing  the  cost  of 
concrete  of  the  quality  herein  required,  it  may  be  stated  that  ordinarily 
the  per  cent  of  mortar  will  be  about  33  per  cent  of  the  measured  volume 
of  the  aggregate.  In  case  of  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion  of  gravel  in 
the  aggregate,  the  proportion  of  mortar  may  be  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  30  per  cent. 

This  method  of  proportioning  is  more  accurate  than  the  usual  procedure, 
because  there  is  less  apt  to  be  an  excess  of  mortar.  It  does  not,  however, 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  with  a  coarse  aggregate  of  varying  sized 
particles  some  of  the  grains  of  sand  are  too  large  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the 
stone,  and  that  therefore  the  coarse  and  fiine  aggregates  must  be  studied 
together. 

An  examination  of  the  analysis  of  the  sand  -used  by  Mr.  Rafter  indicates 
that  to  its  fineness  was  due  the  small  proportion  of  mortar  to  stone  which 
he  was  able  to  use.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  sand  passed  a  No.  30 
sieve,  so  that  the  grains  were  small  enough  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  stone 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  concrete. 

FRENCH  METHOD  OF  PROPOIItIONING 

In  France,  proportions  are  ordinarily  stated  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
mortar  to  the  volume  of  stone,  and  the  mortar  is  described  by  the  number 
of  kilograms  of  Portland  cement  to  i  cubic  meter  or  liter  of  sand. 

The  following  table  gives  the  nominal  proportions  in  English  measure 
based  on  a  volume  of  3.8  cubic  feet  corresponding  to  similar  French  pro- 
portions based  on  kilograms  of  cement  to  a  cubic  meter  of  sand. 

*"On  the  Theory  of  CoBcrctc**  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLJI, 
p.  104. 
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American  Equivalents  of  French  Proportions.     (See  p.  184.) 


French  meas- 
ure, kilograms 

American'mea»> 
ure,  cement  to 

Pounds  of 
cement  per 

French  meas- 
ure, kilograms 

American  meas- 
ure, cement  to 

Pounds  of 
cement  per 

cement  per 

cubic  met«r 

of  aaod. 

sand  by 
volume.* 

cubic  foot 
of  sand. 

cement  per 

cubic  foot 

of  sand. 

sand  by 
volumiB.* 

cubic  foot 
of  sand. 

200 

8.0 

12. 5 

700 

I   :  2.3 

43-7 

300 

:  5.3 

18.7 

800 

I  :  2.0 

50.0 

400 

:  4.0 

25.0 

1000 

1:1.6 

62.5 

500 

■  3-2 

313 

1200 

I  :  1.3 

75-0 

600 

:  2.7 

37-5 

1600 

1  :  i.o 

100. 0 

^Proportions  based  on  standard  weight  of  cement,  i.  e.,  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot 


Concrete  in  France  is  frequently  designated  with  respect  to  the  ratio 
of  mortar  to  stone;  for  example,  one  volume  of  mortar  to  two  volumes  of 
stone,  the  mortar  then  being  designated  as  indicated  in  the  above  table. 
To  express  the  parts  more  definitely,  the  basis  is  sometimes  a  cubic 
meter  of  sand;  for  example,  650  kilograms  cement  to  one  cubic  meter 
sand  to  1.8  cubic  meter  stone,  this  corresponding  substantially  to  pro- 
portions I  :  2^  :  4I  by  volume,  as  ordinarily  used  in  America. 

MEOHANIOAL  ANALYSIS 

Mechanical  analysis  consists  in  separating  the  particles  or  grains  of  a 
sample  of  any  material,  —  such  as  broken  stone,  gravel,  sand  or  cement,  — 
into  the  various  sizes  of  which  it  is  composed,,  so  that  the  material  may  be 
represented  by  a  curve  (see  Fig.  55,  p.  188)  each  of  whose  ordinates  is  the 
percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample  which  passes  a  sieve  having 
holes  of  a  diameter  represented  by  the  distance  of  this  ordinate  from  the 
origin  in  the  diagram. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  analysis  curv^es  as  applied  to  concrete  aggre- 
gates are  (i)  to  show  graphically  the  sizes  and  relative  sizes  of  the  particles; 
(2)  to  indicate  what  sized  particles  are  needed  to  make  the  aggregate  more 
nearly  perfect  and  so  enable  the  engineer  to  improve  it  by  the  addition  or 
substitution  of  another  material;  and  (3)  to  afford  means  for  determining 
best  proportions  of  different  aggriegates. 

To  determine  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  of  which  a  given 
sample  of  stone  or  sand  is  composed,  the  different  sizes  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  screening  the  material  through  successive  sieves  of  increasing 
fineness.  After  sieving,  the  residue  on  each  sieve  is  carefully  weighed,  and 
beginning  with  that  which  has  passed  the  finest  sieve,  the  weights  are  sue- 
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cessively  added,  so  that  eacli  sum  will  represent  the  total  weight  of  the 
particles  which  have  passed  through  a  certain  sieve.     The  sums  thus 
obtained  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total  weight  of  the  sample 
and  plotted  upon  a  diagram  with  diameters  of  the  particles  as  abscissas 
and  percentages  as  ordinates.     The  method  of  plotting  and  the  uses  of 
the  curves  thus  obtained  are  fully  'i'"-"J^~i  i" 
the  pages  which   follow.     In  appei 
is  given  a  more  detailed  and  mathen 
ment  of  the  method  of  combining 
analyse  curves  than  is- given  in  this 
Sieves  and  Other  Apparatna.    T' 
apparatus  for  a  mechanical  analys' 
a  set  of  sieves  and  scales  for  we^hi 
may  he  added  a  mechanical  shaker 
p.    i86,   of  which  various  forms  a 
but  satisfactory  results  are  obtainei 
work.     A  standard  size  of  sieve  is 
diameter  and  2J  inches  high.     Sieve 
Ings  of  i  inch  or  larger  are  prefers 

spun  hard  brass  with  circular  ope 

to  the  exact  dimensions  required. 

openings  of  o.io  inch  and  less  are  1 

woven  brass  wire  set  Into  a  hard 

brass  frame.     Woven  brass  sieves 

are  made  for  many  purposes,  and 

are   sold  by  numbers  which  are 

approximately     the    number     of 

meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 
For  separating  particles  smaller 

than  those  passing  through  a  No. 

aoo    sieve,  the  winnowing  device       fw.  54.— Mechwiicol  Analysis  Sieves 

described    on   page    88   may   be  and  Shaker.    {Sre  p.  186.) 

used. 

The  number  and  sizes  of  sieves  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  testing  to  be  done.     The  manufacturers'  catalogues  give 

complete  hsts  where  the  openings  of  successive  sizes  varies  very  little. 

For   ordinary  concrete  work  a  large  number  is  not  warranted.     The 

following  list  of  sieves  has  been  found  to  give  satisfactory  results  in 

laboratory  practice: 
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Stone  Sieves 

Diameter  of  Hole 

Tnrhn. 

Sand  Sieves 

Commeicial  No. 

Diameter  in  inches. 

Hole. 

Wire. 

2.50 
2.00 

1.50     • 
1. 00 

0.7s 
0.50 

0.2s 

i  inch  round 
No.      7 
No.    12 
No.    20 
No.    30 
No.    50 
No.    90 
No.  200 

O.III 

0.056 

0.0335 

0.0198 

0.0120 

0.0059 

0.0029 

0.032 
0.027 
0.0165 

0.0135 
0.0080 
0.0052 
0.0021 

If  uniformly  varying  spacing  is  desired  for  sieve  mesh,  the  widths  of 
openings  may  be  made  proportional  to  their  logarithms.    For  example, 

if  10  sieves  are  desired,  the  logarithms  of  the  widths  of  openings  of  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  are  found  and  by  direct  proportion  the  logarithms 
of  the  intermediate  sieves  are  fixed.  The  width  of  opening  correspond- 
ing to  each  logarithm  is  then  found  and  the  nearest  convenient  sieve 
selected. 

After  the  sieves  are  obtained  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  very 
carefully  calibrated  to  ascertain  the  average  diameter  of  the  mesh.  This 
should  be  done  by  averaging  the  diameters  of  the  openings  measured  in  two 
positions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  the  meshes  of  commercial 
sieving  are  not  exactly  square.  Sieves  having  meshes  exceeding  o.io 
inch  are  most  conveniently  calibrated  by  ordinary  outside  calipers;  those 
having  meshes  of  less  diameter,  by  a  micrometer  microscope. 

When  many  analyses  are  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  printed 
cross  section  form,  with  appropriate  spaces  for  filling  in  the  number 
of  the  analysis,  description  of  the  material,  location  of  the  work,  and 
other  facts  relating  to  the  material. 

Plotting^  Analysifl  Gurves.  For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  me- 
chanical analysis  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  locating  the 
curve  is  here  given.  The  method  can  best  be  understood  by  referring 
to  the  diagrams  of  typical  materials  which  are  also  cf  practical  inter- 
est as  illustrating  the  curves  which  may  be  expected  in  special  cases. 

^^g-  SSi  P-  188,  represents  a  t)rpical  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher-fun  mi- 
caceous quartz  stone  which  has  been  run  through  a  J-inch  revolving  screen  sc 
as  to  separate  particles  finer  than  J  inch,  that  is  the  dust,  for  use  with  sand. 

For  a  sample  of  stone,  which  may  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quarter  ig 
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described  on  page  344,  i  000  gr.  is  a  convenient  quantity  for  8-inch 
diameter  sieves  2J  inches  in  depth,  and  also  permits  of  easy  reduction 
from  weights  to  percentages.  To  obtain  the  analysis  shown  in  Fig.  55, 
thtfe  sftmple  of  stone  is  placed  in  the  upper  (coarsest)  sieve  of  the  nest 
0!  Itone  sieves  given  in  list  below,  and  after  i  000  shakes  the  nest  is 
taken  apart,  and  the  quantity  caught  on  each  sieve  is  weighed  begin- 
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FlG.  55. — ^Typical  Mechanical  Analjrsis  of  Crusher-Run  Micaceous 

Quartz  Stone.     {See  p.  187.) 

ning  with  the  finest  and  placing  each  successive  residue  on  the  scale  pan 
with  that  already  weighed.  The  results  obtained  in  the  particular 
case  under  consideration  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table  which 
shows  the  method  of  finding  the  percentages. 

Results  of  Screening  Samples  of  Stone  of  Fig,   55. 


Size  sieve 
inches. 

Amount  aner  than 
each  sieve 
grams. 

Percentju 
than  eocE 

I  SO 

801 

80 

z.oo 

457 

46 

0.67 

222 

22 

0.45 

99 

ZO 

0.30 

27 

3 

0.20 

19 

Q 

o.iS 

8 

I 

O.IO 

0 

The  various  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  and  the  curve  drawn 
through  the  points.     The  vertical  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  diagram 
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to  the  curve,  that  is,  the  ordinate  at  any  point,  represents  the  pert^nlage 
of  the  material  which  passed  through  a  single  sieve  having  holes  of  the 
diameter  represented  by  this  particular  ordinate.  Since  the  percentage  of 
matenal  passing  any  sieve  is  always  the  complement  of  the  [>ercentagc  of 
grains  coarser  than  that  sieve,  the  vertical  distances  from  the  top  of  the 
diagram  down  to  the  curve  represents  the  percentages  which  would  be 
retained  upon  each  sieve  if  employed  alone.  For  example,  taking  i.aj, 
6a%,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  thediagram,  represents  the  percentage 
of  material  finer  than  ij  inch  diameter,  and  38%,  the  distance  down  from 
the  top  of  diagram,  represents  the  percentage  coarser  than  iJ  inch. 

Fig.  56  represents  a  typical  analysis  of  crushed  trap  rock  which  has  been 


Fig.  56.  — Typcal  Mechaiu'cal  Analysis  of  Crushed  Trap  Kock  Separated  into  Thrw 
Sizes  by  RevolviDg  Screens  having  3,  t),  J  and  ]  inch  perforatioDs.    {See  p.  iSq.) 

separated  into  stone  of  three  sizes  and  dust,  by  a  revolving  screen  2  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long  set  on  a  slope  of  i  foot  9  inches.  This 
was  made  up  of  four  sections  having  respectively  3,  i},  j  and  }  inch  per- 
forations. The  curves  not  only  show  the  sizes  of  trap  rock  which  ordinarily 
pass  through  crusher  screens  of  given  diameter  of  hole,  but  also  illustrate 
how  inefficient  the  screening  process  may  be.  For  example,  if  the  sizes  of 
the  particles  had  corresponded  exactly  to  the  diameters  of  the  holes  and 
the  screening  had  been  more  perfectly  done,  we  should  have  had  ciures 
whose  general  direction  and  location  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  No, 
2|,  No,  3„  and  No.  4,,  that  is,  for  example.  No.  3,  since  it  represents 
stone  which  passes  a  iJ  inch  screen  and  which  is  retained  on  a  j  inch  screen, 
should  occupy  a  position  between  Ihe  ordinates  representing  1,50  and 
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0.75  diameters.  If  the  stone  had  rumbled  longer  in  the  screen  because 
of  flatter  slope  or  screen  sections  of  greater  length,  the  curves  would  have 
approached  more  nearly  to  these  dotted  lines. 

Typical  curves  of  a  fine,  a  medium  well  graded,  and  a  coarse  sand  are 
shown  in  Fig.  57.  .  For  convenience  in  plotting,  the  horizontal  scale  is  ten 
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Fig.  57.  —  Typical  Mechanical  Analyses  of  Fine.  Medium,  Well  Graded 

and  Coarse  Sands.     (See  p.  190.) 

times  greater  than  that  of  Figs.  55  and  56,  the  diagram  showing  diameters 
ranging  from  o  to  0.200  inches  diameter.  The  ''granulometric  composi- 
tion" of  these  sands  may  be  determined  if  desired  by  reference  to  page  162. 
The  mechanical  analysis  of  cru.sher  dust  is  apt  to  vary  between  the  cur\''es 
of  fine  sand  and  medium  sand  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  57. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF  CONCRETE 

In  the  year  1901  the  writer,  through  the  j)crmissi()n  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  E.  LeB.  Gardiner,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  J.  WalJo  Smith,  Chi.f 
Engineer,  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  was  enabled  to  make  an 
extended  series  of  ex])erimcnts  on  the  comparative  strengths  of  different 
proportions  of  concrete  aggregate.  Many  mixtures  oi  different  propor- 
tions were  made  up  into  beams,  their  cur\'es  of  mechanical  analyses  drawn 
as  explained  above,  and  the  strength  of  the  beams  determined  by  breaking 
tests.* 

These  tests  indicated  that  the  strength  of  concrete  varies  with  the  per- 
centage of  cement  contained  in  a  unit"  volume  of  the  set  concrete,  also  with 

*  The  re&ults  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  th-;  table  on  pages  334  and  335. 
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the  density  of  the  specimen.  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement,  the 
densest  mixture,  irrespective  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  and 
stone,  was  in  general  the  strongest.  These  tests  further  indicated  that  for 
the  materials  used  there  was  a  certain  mixture  of  sizes  of  grains  of  the 
aggregate  which,  with  a  given  percentage  by  weight  of  cement  to  the  total 
aggregate,  gave  the  highest  breaking  strength.  In  practice  also  it  was 
found  that  the  concrete  made  with  this  mixture  worked  most  smoothly  in 
placing. 

These  tests  led  to  a  still  more  extended  series  by  the  writer  and  Mr. 
Sanford  E.  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York,  in  1903  and 
1904,  under  the  authorization  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  method  of  procedure  and  the  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  full  in 
a  paper  on  "The  Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,'*  by  William  B.  Fuller 
and  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers, 
Vol.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907.  The  experiments  were  begun  with  a  series  of  tests 
on  the  density  of  different  mixtures  of  aggregate  and  cement  to  determine 
the  laws  of  proportioning  for  maximum  density  for  different  materials, 
and  these  density  experiments  were  followed  by  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete specimens  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  laws 
of  strength  and  the  laws  of  density. 

The  mechanical  analysis  diagram  furnished  a  ready  means  of  studying 
the  effect  of  various  sized  particles  on  the  density  of  concrete.  For  this 
purpose  crusher-run  stone  and  bank  gravel  were  screened  into  twenty-one 
sizes  ranging  from  3  inches  down  to  that  passing  a  No.  100  sieve,  having 
meshes  0.0027  inch  in  diameter.  These  sized  materials  were  then  re-com- 
bined in  a  predetermined  mechanical  analysis  curve  by  weighing  out  the 
necessary  quantities  of  each  size! 

This  material  was  next  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  given  weight  of  cement 
and  the  whole  amount  wet  and  mixed  and  tamped  into  a  strong  cylinder  in 
which  its  volume  could  be  measured.  This  batch  was  then  thrown  away 
and  another  batch  made  up  according  to  another  mechanical  analysis  curve 
and  its  volume  recorded.  In  this  way  over  400  different  mechanical  analysis 
curves  were  tested  as  to  volume  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ideal 
curve  corresponding  to  the  densest  concrete  mixture. 

Both  broken  stone  and  gravel  were  used  in  the  tests,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  variables,  most  of  the  experiments  were  made  upon  the  same 
proportions,  using  10  per  cent  by  weight  of  cement  to  the  total  dry  materials, 
corresponding  to  proportions  i  :  9  by  weight. 

In  all  of  the  tests  instead  of  following  the  more  usual  plan  of  testing  the 
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aggregate  separately,  every  experiment  was  performed  with  a  mixture  of 
the  aggregate  and  cement  gaged  with  the  water  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  consistency.  The  water  was  found  necessary  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  The  cement  and  water  actually  occupy  space  in  the  mass,  since 
many  of  the  voids  are  too  small  for  the  grains  of  cement  to  fit  into  them 
without  expanding  the  volume  and  the  water  also  occupies  actual  bulk  in 
the  concrete.  Besides  this,  a  concrete  mixed  up  with  water  is  easier  and 
smoother  to  handle  than  a  mixture  of  dry  materials  alone  which-  tend  in 
separate  when  being  placed. 

Onrve  of  MATimmn  Density.  The  Little  Falls  tests  made  by  the  writer 
indicated  that  the  curve  at  greatest  density  was  substantially  a  parabola. 
The  Jerome  Park  tests  based  on  a  larger  number  of  experiments  define  the 
curve  still  more  accurately  as  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  was  that  a  curve  of  substan- 
tially the  same  form  would  fit  different  materials  whatever  the  maximum 
size  of  the  stone.  The  J-inch  stone,  for  example,  required  but  very  slight 
change  in  curve  equation  from  the  2j-inch  stone. 

The  maximum  density  curve  then  was  found  to  consist  of  a  combination 
of  an  ellipset  and  a  straight  line,  the  ellipse  being  first  constructed  with  its 

*Mr.  Fuller's  method  of  proportioning  the  materials  so  that  their  mixture  will  form  a  smooth, 
clearly  defined  curve  appears,  on  its  face,  to  conflict  with  Mr.  Feret's  conclusion  (see  p.  i6o)  that  the 
best  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  for  mortar  is  made  up  of  coarse  and  fine  grains  only,  with  no  inter- 
mediate grains.  For  sand  mortars,  Mr.  Feret's  methods  are  undoubtedly  more  exact  than  Mr. 
Fuller's,  but  for  a  concrete  mixture  the  conditions  are  different,  and,  as  we  have  stated  on  page  133, 
more  than  two  sizes  of  materials  are  theoretically  necessary  for  obtaining  the  densest  mixture.  In 
practice,  too,  all  classes  of  materials  are  more  or  less  varied,  and  experiments  show  that  the  particles 
will  best  fit  into  each  other  if  the  sizes  are  graded.  The  best  proof  of  the  practical  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Fuller's  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  employed  it  day  after  day  for  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  aggregate  for  concrete  used  in  constructing  thin,  water-tight  walls.  The  pro- 
portions used  by  him  for  such  work  are  about  1:3:7,  whereas  for  water-tight  construction  where 
the  materiab  are  not  scientifically  graded  1:2:4  mixtures  are  commonly  used. 

The  method  is  exact  and  scientific  and  not  "rule-of-thumb.*'  The  nature  of  the  materials  and 
their  variation  from  hour  to  hour  makes  great  refinement  unnecessary,  so  that  an  accuracy  of,  say, 
2%  or  3%  in  the  percentages  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  practice.  Although  further  tests  may  show 
that  for  other  materials  the  form  of  the  curve  vanes  from  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
general  method  of  analyzing  materials  and  combining  the  curves  is  undoubtedly  applicable  what- 
ever the  form  of  the  curve,  so  that  Mr.  Fuller's  general  principles  and  methods  still  hold. 

I  In  practice  ellipses  may  be  most  readily  plotted  graphically  by  the  Trammelpoint  method  as 
follows: 

Plot  the  major  and  minor  axes  on  the  diagram.  The  major  or  horizontal  axis  in  all  cases  is  on  a 
line  7%  above  the  base.  The  minor  or  vertical  axis  is  at  a  distance,  a,  to  the  right  of  the  vertical 
zero  ordinate  of  the  diagram.  Lay  a  strip  of  paper  or  a  thin  straight-edge,  upon  the  major  or  hori- 
zontal axis,  and  mark  upon  it  two  points  to  represent  the  length  of  the  semi-major  axis,  calling  one 
of  these  points — the  point  on  the  zero  ordinate — 0,  and  the  other  point  A.  Mark  off  on  the  strip 
or  straight-edge,  in  the  same  direction  from  0,  the  length  of  the  semi-minor  axis,  calling  this  point 
B.  Now,  swing  the  strip  of  paper  or  straight-edge  little  by  little  so  that  the  outline  of  the  curve  may 
be  marked  off  by  the  point  0,  while  the  points  A  and  B  are  kept  at  all  times  upon  the  axes  b  and  a 
respectively.  The  straight  lines  to  continue  the  curves  arc  drawn  as  tangents  to  them,  or  may  be 
readily  plotted  from  the  data  on  the  following  page. 
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major  axis  coinciding  with  7  per  cent  line  of  percentages,  and  the  equation 

of  the  ellipse,  using  the  zero  coordinates  of  the  diagram,  being  iy  —  7)*   =  — 

a' 

\2ax  —  x^).  One  of  the  ideal  curves  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  58,  page  197, 
showing  the  general  form  which  it  takes. 

In  practice  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  curve  somewhat  higher,  that  is, 
to  use  more  sand  than  the  very  careful  laboratory  tests  would  indicate  as 
the  ideal  mix. 

The  values  of  a  and  h  for  the  different  materials,  including  the  cement 
for  the  Ideal  Mix,  based  on  the  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Co  we  Bay  sand  and 
gravel,  which,  as  already  stated,  were  fairly  representative  materials,  are  as 
follows: 

Data  for  Plotting  Ellipses  in  Curves  of  Ideal  Mix. 


Materials. 


Crushed  stone  and  sand  . .  .  . 

Gravel  and  sand 

Crushed     stone    and    screen- 
ings  


Ideal  Mix 
Axes  Oi  Ellipse. 


a 


0.04+0.  16D 
0.04  +0.  16D 

0.035 +O.14D 


28. 5  +  1. 3D 
26.4  +1.3D 

29.4+  2.  2D 


In  this  table,  D  »  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stone,  in  inches. 

For  the  Practical  Mix  the  values  of  b  must  be  greater  so  as  to  give  a 
higher  curve  with  more  of  the  finer  moterial.  A  quick  and  sufficiently 
accurate  method  of  drawing  the  curves  for  the  practical  mix  is  to  draw  a 
straight  line  from  the  point  where  the  largest  diameter  stone  reaches  the 
100%  line  to  the  point  on  the  vertical  ordinate  at  zero  diameter  given  in 
'Column  (i)  in  the  following  table. 

Data  for  Plotting  Curves  of  Practical  Mix. 


Material.**. 


Crushed  stone  and  sand. 

Gravel  and  sand 

Crushed  stone  and  screen- 
ings  


Intersection  of 

tanxent  with  vertical 

at  zero  diameter 

(1) 


28.5 
26.0 

29,0 


Heip:ht  of 
tangent  point 

(2) 


35-7 
33-4 

36.1 


Axes  of  Ellipse. 


0.150D 
0.164D 


0.147 


D 


37-4 
35-6 

37.8 
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Then  mark  the  tangent  point  on  this  line  where  it  is  intjersected  by 
the  vertical  ordinate  for  one-tench  the  maximum  diameter  stone.  This 
mark  should  check  with  the  values  given  in  column  (2)  of  above  table. 
Then  plot  the  location  of  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  from  the  values  of 
a  and  b4-7i  given  in  columns  (3)  and  (4)  in  ihe  above  table.  This  point, 
together  \\dih  the  tangent  point  and  the  point  at  +  7  on  the  vertical  ordi- 
nate at  zero  diameter  where  the  curve  begins,  gives  three  points  on  the 
ellipse,  which  is  usually  sufficient  for  drawing  the  curve  with  the  aid  of 
an  irregular  curve.  If  more  points  are  wanted,  they  may  be  plotted 
graphically  by  the  trammel  point  method  as  given  in  the  note  on 
page  192. 

RELATION  OF  DENSITY  TO  STRENGTH 

Having  determined  the  maximum  density  curve  as  just  expj^ned,  it  was 
important  to  know  if  the  greatest  strength  coincided  with  ,the  greatest 
density,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  number  of  beams,  six  inches  square 
and  six  feet  long,  were  made  up  and  tested  for  transverse  and  crushing 
strength,  for  permeability  and  modulus  of  elasticity.  Some  beams  were 
made  using  the  proportions  determined  by  the  maximum  density  curve  and 
other  beams  according  to  higher  and  lower  curves  to  note  if  there  were  any 
decrease  in  these  properties  as  the  maximum  density  curve  was  departed 
from.  The  full  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  paper  referred  to,* 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  departure  from  the  maximum  density 
curve  represented  a  reduction  in  all  these  properties  except  that  when  the 
curve  was  modified  so  as  to  use  a  uniform  size  of  coarse  stone  instead  of 
the  graded  stone  it  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  the  graded.  Any 
curving  above  the  straight  line  in  the  coarse  material  decreased  the  density, 
and  also  the  strength,  indicating  that  the  coarse  aggregate  should  not  have 
an  excess  of  medium  particles. 

LAWS  OF  PROPORTIONING 

From  these  experiments,  laws  of  proportioning  and  also  laws  relating  to 
strength  and  permeability  which  are  outlined  in  full  in  the  paper  by  Messrs. 
Fuller  and  Thompson*  were  evolved. 

Those  relating  specifically  to  strength  are  given  on  page  323  and  those 
relating  definitely  to  permeability  on  page  304  and  reference  should  be 
made  to  these  for  complete  conclusions. 

The  laws  relating  especially  to  the  grading  of  the  aggregates  are: 

See  page  iqi. 
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1. — A^rgregates  in  which  particles  have  been  specially  graded  in  sises 
so  as  to  give,  when  water  and  cement  are  added,  an  artificial  mixture  of 
greatest  density,  produce  concrete  of  higher  strength  than  mixtures  of 
cement  and  natural  material  in  similar  porportions.  The  average  im- 
provement in  strength  by  artificial  grading  under  the  conditions  of  the 
tests  was  about  14  per  cent.  Comparing  the  tests  of  strength  of  con- 
crete having  different  percentages  of  cement,  it  is  found  that  for  similar 
strength  the  best  artificially  graded  aggregate  would  require  about  12% 
less  cement  than  like  mixtures  of  natural  materials. 

2. — The  strength  and  density  <rf  concrete  is  affected  but  slightiy,  if  at 
aU  by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  the  medium  sise  stone  of  the  aggregate 
and  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  coarsest  stone.  An  excess  of  stone  of 
medium  size,  on  the  other  hand,  appreciably  decreases  the  density  and 
strength  of  the  concrete. 

3. — The  strength  and  density  of  concrete  is  affected  by  the  variation 
in  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  sand  more  than  by  variation  in  the 
diameters  if  the  stone  particles. 

4. — An  excess  of  fine  or  of  medium  sand  decreases  tiie  density  and 
also  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  as  wlQ  also  a  deficiency  of  fine  grains 
of  sand  in  a  lean  concrete. 

6. — The  substitution  of  cement  for  fine  sand  does  not  affect  the  density 
of  the  mixture,  but  increases  the  strength,  although  in  a  slightly  smaller 
ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cement. 

6. — It  follows  from  the  foregoing  conclusions  that  the  cfnrect  propor- 
tioning of  concrete  for  strength  consists  infinding,  with  any  percentage 
of  cement,  a  concrete  mixture  of  maxlinnin  density,  and  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  cement  by  substituting  it  for  the  fine  particles  in  the 
sand  or  vice  versa.* 

7. — In  ordinary  proportioning  with  a  given  sand  and  stone  and  a  given 
percentage  of  cement,  the  densest  and  strongest  mixture  is  attained 
when  the  volume  of  the  mixture  of  sand,  cement  and  water  is  so  small 
as  just  to  fiU  the  voids  in  the  stone.  In  other  words,  in  practical  con- 
struction, use  as  small  a  porportion  of  sand  and  as  large  a  proportion  of 
stone  as  is  possible  without  producing  visible  voids  in  the  concrete. 

• 

8. — The  best  mixture  of  cement  and  aggregate  has  a  mechanical 
analjrsis  curvet  resembling  a  parabola,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  curve 
approaching  an  ellipse  for  the  sand  and  a  tangent  straight  line  for  the 

*  Tlui  very  Important  law  requires  further  testa  for  confirmation,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  present 
t  For  definition  of  mechanical  analysis,  see  page  185. 
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stone.  The  ellipse  runs  to  a  diameter  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  the  max- 
imum sise  of  stone,  and  the  stone  from  this  point  is  uniformly  graded. 

9. — The  ideal  mechanical  analysis  curve,  i.e.,  the  best  curve,  is  slightly 
different  for  different  materials.  Cowe  Bay  sand  and  gravel,  for  ex- 
ample, pack  closer  than  Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenings,  and  therefore 
require  less  of  the  size  of  grain  which  the  authors  designate  as  sand. 

10. — The  form  of  the  best  analysis  curve  for  any  given, material  is 
nearly  the  same  for  all  sixes  of  stone,  that  is,  the  curve  for  ^-inch,  1-inch, 
and  2|-inch  maximum  stone  may  be  described  by  an  equation  with  the 
maximum  diameter  as  the  only  variable.  In  other  words,  suppose  a 
diagram  in  which  the  left  ordinate  is  sero,  and  the  extreme  right  ordinate 
corresponds  to  2^-inch  stone,  with  the  best  curve  for  this  stone  drawn 
upon  it.  If,  now,  on  this  diagram  the  vertical  scale  remains  the  same, 
but  the  horizontal  scale  is  increased  two  and  a  quarter  times,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  1-inch  stone  corresponds  to  the  extreme  right-hand  ordinate 
the  best  curve  for  the  1-inch  stone  wiU  be  very  nearly  the  one  already 
drawn  for  the  2|-inch  stone.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  larger 
size  stone  requires  a  slightly  higher  curve  in  the  fine  sand  portion. 

11. — It  follows  from  this  last  conclusion  that  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point the  term  sand  is  a  relative  one.  With  2}-inch  stone,  the  best  sand 
would  range  in  size  from  0  to  0.22  inch  diameter,  while  the  best  sand 
for  ^-inch  stone  would  range  in  'size  from  0  to  0.05  inch  diameter. 

APPLICATION  OF  BfiEOHANIOAL  ANALYSIS  DIAGRAMS  TO  PRO- 
PORTIONING 

The  mechanical  analysis  diagram  offers  a  very  exact  method  of  determin- 
ing the  proper  proportions  of  any  materials  for  concrete  by  sieving  each  of 
the  materials,  plotting  their  analyses  and  combining  these  curves  so  that  the 
result  is  as  near  as  possible  similar  to  the  maximum  density  curve. 

Plot  on  the  diagram  the  maximum  density  curve  for  the  given  materials 
to  be  used ;  if  the  equation  for  this  material  is  not  known  use  the  practical 
equation  previously  given.  Make  a  mechanical  analysis  of  all  of  the 
materials  which  it  is  desired  to  mix  together  in  the  right  proportions  and 
plot  the  result  of  each  analysis  on  the  diagram  on  which  the  maximum  den- 
sity curve  has  been  plotted. 

The  aim  is  to  find  a  new  curve  representing  the  mixture  of  the  materials, 
but  which  will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  curve  of  maximum 
density.  The  proportions  of  different  materials  required  to  produce  this 
curve  will  show  the  relative  quantity  of  each  which  must  be  used  in  pro- 
portioning.    The  theory  of  the  combination  and  comnlete  discussion  of  thp 
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methods  to  be  employed  with  different  forms  of  curves  are  treated  in 
Appendix  I. 

A  less  exact  method,  but  one  which  is  convenient  in  practice,  is  by  inspec- 
tion and  trial  of  different  percentages.  To  illustrate  this  trial  plan,  the 
method  of  forming  a  curve  of  a  mixture  of  several  materials  in  stated  pro- 
pK>rtions  such  as  i  :  2  :  4  will  be  given,  then  the  curve  for  the  mixture  of  the 
same  materials  which  corresponds  nearest  to  the  curve  of  maximum  density, 
and  finally  the  application  will  be  made  to  material  like  run  of  the  bank 
gravel  which  may  be  separated  into  two  or  three  parts. 

In  reading  this  discussion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples will  apply  to  mixtures  of  several  aggregates,  although  for  simplicity 
the  principal  part  of  the  discussion  refers  to  two  aggregates.     The  same 
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Fig.  58. — Curves  of  Fine  and  Coarse  Crushed  Stone  and  Mixtures,  (p.  197) 

approximate  plan  may  be  used  for  the  larger  number  of  aggregates  or  the 
more  exact  method  in  the  Appendix  may  be  adopted. 

Plotting  Curve  of  Mix  in  Studying  Proportions.  In  Fig.  58  we  have 
}-inch  Shawangunk  grit  as  one  aggregate  and  the  same  material  rolled  to 
^inch  maximum  size  as  the  other,  giving  the  mechanical  analysis  curves 
shown  in  the  diagram.* 

In  this  diagram  a  curve  of  cement  is  also  plotted  so  that  the  1:2:4 
curve  represents  the  combination  of  the  three  materials.  The  curve  marked 
1:2:4  then  represents  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  of  cement,  screenings 

*  This  diagram  and  the  ones  which  follow  are  made  up  from  materials  used  in  subsequent  studies 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply,  and  referred  to  m  the  Discussion  by  Mr.  James  L.  Davit, 
Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LTX,  p.  144. 
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and  stone  in  these  proportions.  This  curve  is  mad?  up  by  plotting  various 
points  and  connecting  these  by  a  smooth  curve.  To  find  the  p>oint,  for 
example,  where  the  curve  cuts  the  ordinate  correrponding  to  the  No.  20 
sieve,  the  sums  of  the  percentages  of  the  individual  materials  at  this  same 
ordinate  are  taken  in  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  concrete  mixture. 
All  of  the  cement  is  finer  than  the  No.  20  sieve,  and  since  the  cement  is  one 
part  of  the  seven  parts  in  the  mixture,  one-seventh  of  100  per  cent  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  cement  in  the  mixture  at  the  given  ordinate.  Simi- 
larly, since  there  are  two  parts  of  sand  in  the  seven  parts,  the  sand  percent- 
age at  the  No.  20  ordinate,  61  per  cent,  is  multiplied  by  two-sevenths,  and 
the  stone  percentage,  6  per  cent,  by  four-sevenths,  thus  giving  as  the  point 
on  the  No.  20  sieve  ordinate  in  the  combined  curve: 

f  X  100  percent  «  14. 3  per  cent  for  cement 
j  X    61  percent  =  17  .4  per  cent  for  sand 
^  X      6  per  cent  «     3.4  per  cent  for  stone 

Total 35-1  per  cent  for  the  point  in  the  curve. 

The  other  points  in  the  curves  are  found  in  a  similar  manner. 

Onrve  of  Mix  to  Best  Fit  the  M^yimiim  Density  Gunre.  Take  the  same 
two  aggregates  plotted  in  Fig.  58,  but  in  this  case  disregard  the  cement  or 
rather  consider  it  a  part  of  the  sand.  (Frequently  the  cement  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  trial  mixtures  in  order  to  study  the  part  of  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  fine  material  to  see  that  the  percentages  of  the  finest  particles  are 
satisfactory).     The  slide  rule  is  convenient  for  this  proportioning. 

Averaging  the  |-inch  stone  by  a  straight  line,  we  see  that  it  crosses  the 
0.15  line  at  about  9%;  we  note  also  that  the  ^-inch  sand  crosses  the  same 
line  at  98%  and  the  maximum  density  curve  crosses  the  line  at  43%>  that 
is,  along  this  line  it  is  34%  from  the  J-inch  stone  to  the  maximum  density 
curve  and  55%  to  the  ^-inch  sand.  The  percentages  to  be  used  to  obtain  a 
43%  mixture  would  be  an  inverse  ratio  of  these  two  numbers  to  their  total, 
that  is,  14  =  38%  of  fine  material  and  |f  «•  62%  of  the  coarse  material. 
With  the  slide  rule  take  these  percentages  of  each  curve,  add  together  and 
plot  a  new  curve,  and  see  if  it  conforms  reasonably  with  the  maximum  den- 
sity curve.  If  it  does  not,  make  another  trial  of  percentages,  the  plot  of 
the  curve  indicating  by  inspection  the  new  percentages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fine  portion  of  the  curve  includes  also  the 
cement,  so  having  decided  on  the  amount  of  cement  to  use,  say  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  I  :  7  mix,  which  has  12^%  of  cement,  the  actual  proportions 
would  be  1 2^  parts  cement  to  38  —  1 2  J  =  25^  parts  fine  aggregate  to  62  parts 
coarse  aggregate,  or  translated  into  the  usual  nomenclature,  1:2.04  :  4.95, 
or  practically  i  12:5,  showing  that  the  ordinary  mixture  with  this  particu- 
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lar  material  is  the  best.  Supposing,  however,  the  equivalent  of  a  richer 
mixture,  say  i  :  2  :  4,  is  wanted.  This  would  contain  i  :  6  «  14^%  cement 
and  the  proportions  would  be 

14J  :  23J  :  62, 
or 

I  :  1.62  :  4.27, 
or  practically 

i:i3     :4i 
showing  that  for  richer  mixtures  less  fine  materials  is  desirable. 
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Fig-  59- — Cortland  Gravel  Screened  to  Two  Sizes,  {see  p.  aoo.) 
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Run  of  Bank  Qravel.  Gravel  as  it  is  found  in  the  natural  bank  almost 
always  contains  too  much  fine  material.  In  many  cases  screening  this  into 
two  sizes  produces  a  good  curve  which  fits  very  closely  to  the  curve  of 
maximum  density.* 

Other  gravels,  especially  where  the  sand  is  greatlyin  excess,  require  two 
screenings  for  the  best  result.  Fig.  59  represents  a  common  run  of  such 
gravel,  showing  that  screening  into  two  sizes  will  not  permit  a  mixture  fitting 
very  near  to  the  maximum  density  curve.  The  figure  also  shows  how  far 
away  the  original  analysis  of  the  run  of  the  bank  is  from  the  ideal  cun^e. 
In  Fig.  60  the  same  sand  is  shown  screened  into  three  sizes,  and  illustrates 
the  improvement  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  case  by  the  extra  screening, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  out  some  of  the  medium  size  particles  which 
are  too  large  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  coarse  stones,  and  therefore  decrease  the 
density  and  the  strength  of  the  mixture. 

PROPORTIONING  BT  TRIAL  MIXTURES 

The  density  tests  at  Jerome  Park  and  the  relation  there  found  of  the 
strength  to  the  density  indicate  a  method  of  proportioning  by  trial  mix- 
tures which  may  be  called  volumetric  synthesis.  This  may  be  used  to 
compare  the  density  of  the  same  materials  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions or  different  materials  mixed  in  similar  proportions. 

Having  determined  the  particular  sand  and  stone  which  are  to  be  used  on 
any  piece  of  work,  a  simple  and  accurate  way  of  determining  propwrtions 
is  by  actual  trial  batches  of  fresh  material.  For  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  good  scales  and  a  strong  and  rigid  cylinder,  say,  a  piece  of  lo-inch 
wrought-iron  pipe  capped  at  one  end.  Carefully  weigh  out  and  mix 
together  on  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  or  other  non-absorbent  material  all  the 
ingredients,  having  the  consistency  the  same  as  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  work.  Place  these  in  the  pipe,  carefully  tamping  all  the  time,  and  note 
the  height  to  which  the  pipe  is  filled.  Weigh  the  pipe  before  filling  and 
after  being  filled,  thus  checking  weight  of  material  mixed.  Throw  this 
material  away  before  it  has  time  to  set,  and  clean  the  pipe.  Make  up  another 
batch,  using  the  same  weights  of  cement  and  water  and  the  same  total 
weight  of  sand  and  stone,  but  have  the  ratio  of  weights  of  the  sand  and 
stone  slightly  different  from  the  first.  Note  whether,  after  placing,  the 
height  in  the  cylinder  is  less  or  more  than  was  the  height  of  the  first  batch, 
and  this  will  be  a  guide  to  further  similar  mixes,  until  a  proportion  is  found 
which  gives  the  least   height  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  time  works 

■CAn  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  James  L.  Davis,  in  Transactions  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LDC,  p.  145. 
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weB  while  mixing  and  looks  well  in  the  cylinder,  all  the  stones  being  covered 
with  mortar.  This  method,  if  carefully  followed,  will  give  very  accurate 
results,  but  of  course  does  not  indicate,  as  does  mechanical  analysis,  what 
other  changes  can  be  made  in  the  physical  sizes  of  the  sand  and  stones  so 
as  to  get  the  best  available  composition. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Schutt^,  in  studying  the  proportions  of  materials  for  bitumi- 
nous macadam  pavement  for  the  Warren  Brothers  Company,  has  very 
effectively  developed  the  method  of  volumetric  synthesis  with  dry  materials. 
His  exf)eriments  included  various  classes  and  sizes  of  stone,  sand,  and 
screenings  ranging  from  3  inches  diameter  down  to  that  which  passes  a  No. 
200  sieve.  He  found  that  the  best  method  for  compacting  dry  materials, 
such  as  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  is  to  place  them  in  a  vessel  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  largest  diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  cone  is 
filled  with  the  coarsest  material  and  taken  by  a  laborer,  who  compacts  it 
by  repeatedly  striking  the  cone  against  the  ground,  keeping  the  measure 
full  by  adding  new  material  of  the  same  kind.  When  it  ceases  to  settle,  the 
contents  is  emptied  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  a  finer  material,  replaced 
in  the  measure  and  compacted  as  before.  By  repeated  trials  the  exact  size 
and  maximum  volume  of  successive  finer  materials,  which  may  be  added 
without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  coarsest  after  thoroughly 
compacting,  are  determined.  Mr.  Schutt^  has  found  that  for  different 
shapes  of  particles  the  proportions  of  each  size  must  be  varied,  but  having 
determined  the  required  percentages  for  a  certain  stone,  that  is,  for  a  stone 
from  a  certain  quarry,  the  proportions  of  the  sizes  from  day  to  day  need  be 
varied  but  little. 

Practical  Proportiomng  During  Progress  of  the  Work.  The  above 
methods  of  mechanical  analysis  and  volumetric  synthesis  are  methods  to 
be  used  in  the  office  or  laboratory  in  determining  the  relative  values  of  all 
the  aggregates  available  for  the  work.  When  the  work  is  begun,  however, 
and  the  same  general  character  of  aggregate  is  used  day  by  day,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  see  that  the  material  does  not  change  or,  if  it  (Joes,  simply  to 
readjust  the  relation  between  the  fine  and  coarse  aggregate;.  To  do  this 
by  the  mechanical  analysis  method,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  nest  of 
about  six  8-inch  sieves:  say,  stone  sieves  with  i  inch,  ^-inch  and  i-inch 
diameter  holes  and  sand  sieves  No.  7,  20,  50  and  90,  together  with  a  cover 
and  pan.  The  shaking  can  be  done  by  hand,,  and  the  sievings  beginning 
with  the  finest  emptied  into  a  long  glass  tube.  If  a  standard  sample  has 
been  previously  put  in  the  tube  in  the  same  way  and  the  points  of  division 
between  the  different  sievings  marked  on  a  paper  pasted  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube,  the  difference  between  the  standard  and  the  sample  under  test 
can  be  quickly  seen  and  modifications  made  in  the  mix  accordingly. 
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The  test  by  volumetric  synthesis  is  one  easily  made  in  a  modified  way  in 
the  field  and  with  care  gives  good  results.  Procure  a  galvanized  tin  pail 
and  a  spring  balance  graduated  to  half  pounds;  take  a  representative  sample 
of  concrete,  being  careful  that  it  contains  no  more  stones  or  mortar  than 
the  regular  concrete;  tamp  it  into  the  pail  until  level  full  and  weigh.  Any 
variation  from  the  standard  weight  will  show  a  change  in  the  character  of 
material,  and  this  change  can  usually  be  detected  and  corrected  by  observ- 
ing the  materials  and  mixing.  If  not,  then  mechanical  analysis  methods 
will  have  to  be  used. 

PBOPOBTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  IN  PRACTICE 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  aggregate  depends  upon. the  strength 
(see  p.  311)  and  water-tightness  (see  p.  298)  required,  as  well  as  upon 
the  character  of  the  inert  materials,  and,  in  general,  relatively  rich  mix- 
tures are  necessary  for  loaded  colunms  and  beams  in  building  construc- 
tion, for  thin  walls  subjected  to  water  pressure,  and  for  foundations  laid 
under  water.  The  following  table  has  been  compiled  to  show  a  few 
examples  in  practice. 


Proportions  in  Actual  Structures 


Class. 


Buildings 


Arch  Bridges  < 


Structure. 


Massachusetts 
Institute  of 
Technology 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Youth's  Com- 
panion, Bos-  ^ 
ton,  Mass. 

McElwain  Fac- 
tory, Man- 
chester, 

Foundations 
Tunkhannock,  Penn.    Viaduct 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Viaduct.. 


Special 
columns. . 

Superstruc- 
ture  

Foundations 

Special 
columns. . 

Superstruc- 
ture  

Foundations 

Special 
columns. . 

Superstruc- 
ture  


Proportions. 


1:1:2 

I  :ii:3 
1:2:4 

1:1:2 

1:2:4 
I  :  2i  :  5 

I  :i§  :3 

I  :  2i  :  4i 
I  : 2i  :  si 

1:3:5 
1:2:4 


Reference. 


Sanford  £.  Thomp- 
son 


Sanford  E.  Thomp- 
son 


Specifications 


Eng.  Cont.,  Apr.  i, 
1914,  p.  382. 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E., 
Vol.LXXVIII,p. 
1206. 


«^i^ 


■^^^ 
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Proportions  in  Actual  Structures. 


Class. 

Structure. 

Proportions. 

Reference. 

1 

Kansas  City,  Mo.     12th  St. 

Viaduct 

1:2:4 

Eng.  News.  Jan.  7, 
191S,  p.  10. 

Girder             J 

< 

Bridges 

Portland  Me.    Harbor  Via- 

duct  

1:2:4 
I  :  2j  :  5 

* 

J.  R.  Worcester. 
Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E./ 
Vol.LXXVIII,p. 

1206. 

Retaining 
Wall  and     • 
Piers 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.    Viaduct. , 
Tunkhannock,    Penn.      Via- 

duct Piers 

I  :  ^  :  ?* 

Eng.  Cont.,  Apr.  i, 
1914,  p.  382. 

V 

*  •  0  •  J 

Kensico.  N.  Y 

I  -.3  :6.t 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E., 

Vol.  LXXIX,  p. 

Dams             < 

Medina  River,  Tex 

I  :  ^4  :  6i 

248r-25I. 

Eng.    News,    Sept. 
II,  1913,  p.  S08. 

•     '   sJ  *     '    ^  A 

Arrowrock,  Idaho 

I  :  2\  :  ik  :  alt 

Eng.  News.,  Feb.  25, 
1915,  P-  370. 

V 

■*       •     —  <l       •     0*                   ^T 

Subways          1 
Tunnels 

Boylston  St.,  Boston, Mass. . . 

I  : 2  :  3i 

Specifications. 

Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal 

§ 

Eng.  Rec.  June  27, 
1Q14,  p.  728. 

\ 

r 

f          1:1:2 

Eng.  News,  Aug.  26, 

Middleborough 

Tank 

▼     *    0    *    li 

iQiSi  P-  392. 

Tanks             < 

Mass. 

Tower 

[Foundations 

L     1.2.4 
1:2:4 
I  :  2  J  :  s 

b 

Fulton,  N.  Y        Standpipe .  . 

1:2:4 

Eng.  News,  Jan.  10, 
1914,  p.  43. 

National  Con- 

One  course 

1:2:3 

Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  26, 

ference  Con- 

Two  course 

1916,  p.  275. 

Crete    Road 

top  coat 

I  :  2 

Pavements      < 

Building 
Fort    Worth, 

base 

I  :  2i  :  5 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E., 

Tex.       Via- 
duct   Pave- 

Base  

1:3:6 

Vol.     T.XXVIII, 
p.  1206. 

ment 

h 

*  Derrick  stone  imbedded  in  concrete, 
t  27  per  cent,  large  rabble. 

t  Cement  composed  of  55  per  cent.  Portland  cement  and  45  per  cent,  pulverized  granite.    2}  parts 
of  cobbles  used. 

§  1 :2i  mortar  to  fill  voids  in  broken  stone. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR 

CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

This  chapter  presents  the  tables  and  formulas  (pages  208  to  217),  by 
which  the  volumes  of  materials  required  for  a  known  volume  of  concrete 

may  be  estimated,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  distinctly  stating 

the  proportions  (p.  205). 

The  volume  of  concrete,  even  when  made  from  materials  in  the  same 
proportions,  varies  largely  with  the  character  of  the  materials  and  the 
methods  of  placing  it.  A  mixed  aggregate  like  gravel  contains  fewer  voids 
and  with  the  same  proportions  by  volume  of  the  same  cement  and  sand 
produces  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete  than  a  screened  broken  stone.  The 
fineness  of  the  sand  also  largely  affects  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and 
mortar,  a  fine  sand  requiring  more  water,  and  therefore  producing  a  larger 
volume  of  mortar  than  coarse  sand  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume. 
If  the  sand  is  dry,  a  slightly  larger  bulk  of  mortar  is  produced  than  with 
the  same  sand  when  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  moisture,  because 
the  latter  is  less  compact  (see  p.  137).  Some  cements  require  more  water 
in  gaging  than  others,  and  produce  a  larger  amount  of  paste,  which  in- 
creases the  volume  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.  The  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete  also  affects  the  resulting  volume,  since  an  imperfectly 
mixed  or  poorly  compacted  mass  contains  voids  which  increase  the  volume. 
An  excess  of  water  in  mixing  affects  the  resulting  volume  of  the  set  concrete 
or  mortar  to  a  slight  extent,  although  most  of  the  surplus  water  is  expelled 
during  setting. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  all  these  variations,  except  those  relating 
to  improper  mixing  and  placing,  in  rational  formulas  from  which 
the  resulting  volumes  may  be  accurately  estimated  if  the  characteristics 
of  aU  the  materials  are  known.  For  most  practical  purposes,  however, 
average  values,  such  as  are  presented  in  the  tables  and  ciuves,  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  estimating  quantities.  These  average  values  are 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  tests  in  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  theory  of  a  concrete  mixture  is  discussed,  and  formulas  for  volumes 
and  quantities  are  given  on  pages  207  to  213  preceding  the  tables. 
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EZPRE88INO  THE  PROPORTIONS 

111  framing  concrete  specifications,  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
should  be  stated  so  distinctly  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  engineer  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  quantities  which  will  be 
required  for  the  work.  The  quantity  of  cement  should  invariably  be 
regulated  by  its  weight;  if  the  proportions  are  stated  by  volume  a 
definite  weight  or  number  of  packages  of  cement  must  be  assumed  to 
the  unit  volume.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  it  is  also  more 
accurate  and  scientific  to  measure  the  aggregates  by  weight  than  by  volume, 
and  since  with  a  properly  constructed  plant  using  materials  of  several 
sizes,  the  cost  need  be  no  more  than  volume  measure,  the  authors  be- 
lieve this  will  become  common  practice  on  important  construction. 

With  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures,  it  is  advisable  either 
to  specify  the  number  of  cubic  feet  (or  pounds)  of  sand  arid  gravel,  stone, 
or  mixed  material  to  a  definite  weight  of  cement,  or  else  to  stipulate  a 
definite  weight  of  cement  to  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  tamped  in  place, 
with  an  aggregate  of  dearly  described  material  proportioned  as  the  en- 
gineer may  direct. 

In  stating  the  proportions  for  both  mortar  and  concrete,  it  is  now  custom- 
ary in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  materials  by  colons,  the  first 
figure  always  representing  the  cement,  followed  by  the  aggregates  in  the 
order  of  the  size  of  their  grains.  For  example,  1:3:6  means  i  part  cement 
(the  unit  of  measurement  should  be  stated),  3  parts  sand,  and  6  parts 
coarse  material;  or  i :  8  means  i  part  cement  (of  defined  weight)  to  8  parts 
of  graded  aggregate.  Mortar  in  proportion  i :  2  signifies  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand  by  either  weight  or  volume  as  specified. 

In  France,  proportions  are  stated  as  one  or  more  volumes  of  mortar  to  a 
definite  number  of  volumes  of  stone,  —  "un  volume  de  mortier  pour  deux 
volumes  de  cailloux." 

Unit  for  Proportioning:.  If  the  proportions  must  be  stated  in  parts, 
a  bag  of  cement  is  assumed  as  one  cubic  foot.  This  unit  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
and  by  other  authorities.  Proportions  1:3:6  thus  represent  one  bag 
or  94  lb.  cement  to  3  cu.  ft.  of  sand  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  or  stone;  or,  i 
bbl.  cement  (4  bags)  to  12  cu.  ft.  sand  to  24  cu.  ft.  gravel  or  stone. 

When  stating  the  proportions  by  voliune,  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  standard  -onit,  such  as  a 
ba;  of  94  lb.»  assumed  to  measure  one  cubic  foot,  or  the  equivalent 
assumption  that  a  barrel  of  cement  measures  4  cu.  ft.,  and  upon  distinct- 
ly specifying  this  standard,  as  otherwise  an  unscrupulous  contractor  m«y 
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adopt  for  his  unit  the  volume  of  cement  very  loosely  measured,  and  thus 
produce  too  lean  a  concrete. 

It  is  even  inaccurate  to  state  that  proportions  shall  be  based  on  packed 
or  on  loose  measurement  of  cement,  for  either  of  these  terms  is  very  elastic. 
The  authors  have  personally  known  engineers  to  place  the  volume  of  a 
barrel  of  packed  cement  all  the  way  from  3.1  to  3.8  cu.  ft.,  corresponding 
to  a  variation  in  weight  of  from  123  to  100  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  loose 

Tests  of  Capacity  oj  Portlattd  Cement  Barrels  and  Weight  of  Contents, 

(Tabulated  by  th«r- authors  from  measurements  of  Boston  Transit  Commissioa, 
1896,  Howard  A.  Carson,  Chief  Engineer.)    {See  p,  ao6.) 


:2 


n 


Si 

X 


I 
■I 


p 


i 


J -9 
I" 


^  s 

o^ 


it 


o 

> 


Volume  of 

cement  per 

barrd 


•2 
•8 

el 


I 

(/3 


Net  weight 
of  cement 
per  barrel 


be 

tie 


be 
<l 


Weight  per  cubic  foot 


I 

00 


93 


g 


.a 

bO 
S 


5 

6 

3 

5 
6 

X 

Final 


ft. 

ft. 

sq.ft. 

A 

a.ia 

1^37 

1.622 

B 

2.10 

1.430 

1. 60s 

C 

3.07 

1.41a 

1-571 

D 

3.0X 

1.407 

1-554 

E 

a.o8 

1.403 

1.546 

F 

2.13 

x-38 

X.496 

G 

3.01 

1.46 

1. 66a 

erages 

2.0Q 

1.43 

1-579 

cu.ft. 


ft. 


3.4460.17 

3.40s  0.12 

3.349  0.07 


3.123 
3.219 
3.186 
3327 

3-292 


ox>7 
0.04 
0.03 
o.xo 
0.09 


cu.ft. 
0.235 

0.I7Z 


cu. 

ft. 

3.21 
3-35 


0.0963.15 
0-0933.03 
OJ0S9  3- 16 
0-0393.15 
0.148  3.21 

O.Z20  3.18 


cu. 

ft. 

cu.  ft. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

3.7s 

3.43a 

377.4 

376-9 

117.5 

100.5 

109.4 

90j6 

4.17 

38X.0 

Z13.8 

91.4 

4.05 

387.0 

1 12.8 

94.2 

3-99 

3-saa 

373-a 

371.4 

123.2 

93.2 

105.5 

4.19 

374-a 

1x8.4 

89.2 

4.27 

3.695 

378.0 

378.0 

lao.i 

88.5 

102.3 

4.06 

3.598 

370.7 

370.2 

115.7 

91.4 

102.9 

80.3 

4.07 

3-562t 

377.4 

374.it 

1 18.8 

92.6 

105.  it 

85^t 

2Z.X 
39.0 
23.7 
25.6 

24-3 
22.0 

23.3 

24.0 


Note.— A  and  B  are  American  Cements:  C.  D  £  and  F  are  German  Cements;  G  is  a  Danish  Cement: 
Paper  weighs  about  z  lb. 
♦Box  rocked  over  bur. 
tPartial  averages,  to  be  compared  only  with  like  brands. 


measurement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  variously  fixed  at  from  3.8  to  4.5 
cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  or  100  to  84J  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  extreme  actual 
variation  is  therefore  from  3.1  to  4.5  cu.  ft.  per  barrel,  or  123  to  84 J  lb. 
per  cubic  foot.  Proportions  1:3:6  in  the  first  case  would  require 
I  bag  cement  to  2.3  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  4.6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel;  in  the  last 
case,  proportions  1:3:6  would  stand  for  i  bag  cement  to  3.4  cu.  ft.  of 
sand  and  6.8  cu.  ft.  of  gravel.  In  other  words,  concrete  mixed  1:3:6 
by  one  man  may  be  called  i  :  4I  :  8|  by  another. 

Weight  of  Ounent.    Experiments  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  for 
Boston  Transit  Commission,  upon  31  barrels  of  Portland  cement  of 
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American  and  foreign  brands,  fumLsh  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  weight  of  the  same  cement  in  different  stages  of  compact- 
ness. The  results,*  a  summary  of  which  is  presented  in  the  table  on 
page  206,  show  a  variation  from  86  to  118  lb.  in  the  average  weights  of 
the  same  cement,  according  as  it  was  weighed  sifted,  or  packed  in  a 
barrel,  while  the  actual  weight  of  one  brand,  the  average  of  5  barrels, 
was  as  high  as  123  lb.  per  cubic  foot  as  it  came  from  Germany  packed 
in  a  barrel. 

From  the  experiments  just  described,  the  ratios  of  volume  and  weight 
c^  the  same  cements  in  different  degrees  of  compactness  are  calculated  by 
the  authors  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  volume  of  packed  cement  to  capacity  of  barrel  between  heads  0^7 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  loose 0.78 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  shaken 0.88 

Ratio  of  volume  loose  to  volume  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  loose 1.28 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  sifted 1.37 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  the  volume  of  a  barrel 
is  arbitrary.  The  adopted  volume  of  ^.%  cu.  ft.  is  convenient  for  calcula- 
tion because  it  assumes  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  to  weigh  approximately 
100  lb. 

THEOBT  OP  A  CONCRETE  MIXTURE 

The  discussion  and  the  formulas  which  follow  relate  to  plastic  mortars 
and  plastic  or  medium  concrete.  While  a  small  amount  of  water  in 
mixing  may  result,  with  heavy  ramming,  in  a  concrete  or  mortar  of 
less  than  average  volume,  in  practice  the  volume  is  more  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  lack  of  water  because  of  the  less  perfect  mixtiure  and  the 
visible  voids.  The  volume  of  set  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  a  very 
wet  mixture  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  a  plastic  mixture, 
because  nearly  all  of  the  surplus  water  is  thrown  to  the  surface  and 
expelled  by  the  settling  of  the  solid  materials.  This  the  authors  have 
repeatedly  proved  by  experiment. 

The  frequently  repeated  assertion  that  a  very  wet  mixture  contains 
visible  air  voids  because  of  the  drying  out  of  the  water  is  incorrect.  This 
may  be  proved  by  carefully  pouring  neat  cement  grout  into  a  rectangular 
mold,  one  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  The  surplus  water 
is  expelled,  and  the  specimen  after  setting  is  dense  and  glassy  with  no 
visible  voids.    The  large  visible  voids  which  sometimes  occur  in  very  wet 

^Tabulated  by  Saaford  E.  Thompson  in  Engineering  Newu  Oct.  4.  1900^  p.  239. 
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concrete,  similar  in  appearance  to  visible  voids  in  dry  concrete,  are  due 
to  the  grout  running  away  from  the  stones,  or  to  too  violent  agitation  in 
placing. 

The  volume  of  fresh  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  any  mixture  of 
cement  and  aggregate  or  aggregates  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  ol 
the  separate  particles  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  and  the  other  dry  materials, 
the  water  contained  in  the  aggregate  and  added  in  mixing,  and  the  small 
volume  of  air  entrained  between  the  particles.  The  volume  of  set  mor- 
tar or  concrete  is  not  appreciably  different  from  its  compacted  volume 
when  fresh  or  green,  except  in  very  wet  mixtures,  which  expel  a  portion 
of  the  water.  The  volumes  of  the  particles  of  dry  materials  are  termed 
absolute  volumes ^  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
absolute  volumes  and  the  apparent  volumes  determined  by  measuring 
the  materials.     Absolute  volumes  are  discussed  on  pages  148  to  152. 

The  fact  that  water  actually  occupies  space  in  a  mass  of  fresh  concrete 
or  mortar  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
concrete  mixtures.  As  stated  on  page  204,  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and 
the  moisture  contained  in  it  affect  the  volume  of  the  resulting  concrete 
or  mortar.  Mr.  Feret  has  proved  by  experiments  (cited  on  page  140) 
that  fine  sands  require  more  water  for  gaging  than  coarse.  This  extra 
volume  of  water  produces  a  mortar  of  less  density  and  consequently  less 
strength ;  even  stones  such  as  are  found  in  gravel  or  coarse  broken  stone 
require  a  very  small  percentage  of  water. 

FORMULAS  POR  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  AND  VOLUMES 

A  concrete  is  therefore  made  up  of  solid  grains  cf  cement  plus  w^ater 
required  for  the  cement,  plus  solid  grains  of  sand  plus  water  required  for 
the  sand,  plus  solid  stone  particles  plus  water  required  for  the  stone,  plus 
air  voids.  The  last  term,  the  air  voids,  represents  the  voids  entrained 
by  the  sand,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  function  or  percentage  o^  the 
sand,  and  the  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing  of  the  concrete  materials, 
which  may  be  considered  a  function  or  percentage  of  the  stone.  Accord- 
ingly the  volume  of  a  concrete  mixture  may  be  expressed  as  a  rational 
formula,  which  is  applicable  to  all  concrete  and  mortar  mixtures  in  which 
the  voids  of  the  coarse  stone  are  filled  with  mortar.  The  formula  (i) 
which  follows  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  theory,  but  because  of  the 
variation  in  the  coefficient  with  different  sands  and  different  proportions, 
formula  (2),  page  209,  and  formulas  (3)  to  (8),  which  are  based  on  aver- 
age conditions,  are  suggested  for  practical  use  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  most  purposes. 
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c 
s 


,bsolute  volume*  of  cement, 
bsolute  volume*  of  sand, 
.bsolute  volume*  of  stone. 


^  — -=    ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  air  voids   of  the 

cement,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
fi  ^===    i-atio  of  the  absolute  volume  of    the   water    coating  the    grains  of 

sand  plus  the  air  entrained  in  gaging  it,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
p  =    ra-tio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  coating  the  stone  particles 

-plus  the  air  voids  due  to  imjjerfect  mixing,  to  the  absolute  volume 

o>f  stone. 
ly  ==    -volume  of  concrete  produced. 

Xn  other  words,  these  ratios,  w,  n,  and  p,  represent  the  sum  of  the  vol- 
umes ocrcupied  by  the  water  required  for  the  material  in  mixing  plus  the 
air,   in     terms  of  the  respective  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone. 

W=  c  +  mc  +  s  +  ns  +  g  +  pg 

OT 

W  -  {i-^fn)c+(i  +  n)s-{'(i'^p)g  (i) 

Th.^  coefficient  n  is  really  composed  of  two  variables,  one  depending 
upori  t.Vi.e  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  other  upon  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand,  s^ince  a  lean  mortar  contains  more  air  voids.  It  is  possible  to  ex- 
press this  coefficient  as  a  more  complex  term  with  this  ratio  as  a  factor, 
but  t>>^  what  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  coincidence,  experiments  show  thai 
for  ordinary  bank  sand  the  variation  in  voids  caused  by  different  propor- 
tions imay  be  provided  for  by  taking  the  cement  and  sand  together;  in 
other  ^words,  for  different  proprrtions  of  the  same  cement  and  sand,  the 
sum  ol!  the  water  and  the  air  voids  in  the  mortar  is  approximately  a  con- 
stant.        Where  there  is  no  sand,  or  where  the  stone  and  sand  are  mixed, 

fortti-xil^i,  (r)  must  be  employed. 

TVie     more  practical  formula  may  be  expressed  as  follows,  employing 

5iinvla.x"   notation  to  that  given  above,  and  letting 

r  =  x"a.tio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  the  air  entrained  in 

gaging,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement  plus  sand, 
ibea 

W^i  ==  c  -I-  5  +  r  (c  -I-  5)  +  ^  +  /»^ 
W,^ii'^r)(c^s)+  ii-\-  p)g  (2) 

'^'Absolute  volumes  are  defined  on  p.  148. 
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FOB  CONCRETE  WITH  GOOD  COARSE  SAND 

Substituting  in  formula  (2)  average  values  for  r  and  p,  which  the 
authors  have  selected  by  analyzing  the  results  of  a  number  of  exact 
records  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  of  the  volumes  of  concrete  and 
mortar  made  with  good  coarse  sand,  the  formula  becomes 

Wi  =  1.34  (c  +  s)  +  i.oSg  (3) 

This  formula  may  be  readily  reduced  to  a  practical  working  form  if 
may  be  expressed  in  pounds  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  c, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cement  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  (which 
may  be  taken  as  3.1)  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62.3  lb.). 
It  may  also  be  expressed  in  barrels  by  substituting  for  the  absolute 
volume,  c,  the  number  of  barrels,  B,  multiplied  by  the  net  weight  per 
barrel,  376  pounds,  and  divided,  as  above,  by  the  specific  gravity  times 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  [see  formula  (4)].  The  terms  re- 
lating to  sand  and  stone  may  be  expressed  in  poimds  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  just  shown  for  cement,  or  they  may  be  expressed  in  measured 
volume  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  s  or  gf  the  measured 
volume,  S  or  C,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  solid  material  con- 
tained in  it.     Expressing  this  algebraically,  if 

Q  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  B  barrels  cement, 

Qi  ■*  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  one  barrel  cement, 

B   «=  number  barrels  cement, 

Bj  =*  number  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

S    =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  feet, 

5i  =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  yards  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

G  =  volume  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  or  cinders  in  cubic  feet, 

V    =  absolute  voids  in  sand  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  127), 

i/  =  absolute  voids  in  stone  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  128), 

then  from  formula  (3),  since  c  =  B — — — .-> 

3.1  X  62.3 

e  =1:^1^^5  +  1.34  (i— 2;)54-i.o8  (i— 2/)G 

.  62.3x3-1 
Q-=2.6iB+  1.34  (i—v)  5+1.08  (i—v^)G  (4) 

The  volume  of  concrete  in  cubic  feet  made  by  one  barrel  of  cement, 
assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of  average  loose,  moist  sand  contains  89 
pounds  of  dry  sand,  and  that  its  specific  gravity  dry  is  2.65,  is, 

0i-2.6i  +  a723  5+  1.08  (i—f/)G  (5) 
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Tlus  formula  is  applicable  to  average  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  of  good  quality,  coarse  b^nk  sand  measured  loose  and  containing 
ordinary  moisture,  and  any  broken  stone  or  gravel  of  known  voids.  For- 
mula (5)  has  been  used  in  compiling  tables  on  pages  215  and  217,  except 
in  the  first  twelve  proportions,  page  215,  which  contain  no  sand. 

If  the  volume  of  concrete  made  from  a  barrel  of  cement  plus  the  sand 
and  other  aggregate  which  accompanies  it  is  known,  the  number  of 
barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  is  readily  calculated.  In  formula  (5), 
^i  represents  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  concrete  made  with  one 
barrel  cement,  hence  the  number  of  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of 
concrete  is  27  divided  by  Qj 

Assuming  a  cubic  foot  of  average  sand  to  contain  89  pounds  of  dry  sand 
produces  the  formula  employed  in  calculating  tables  on  pages  236  to  232, 
and  substituting  in  formula  (6)  the  value  of  Qy  from  formula  (s), 

*  27 

^*  ""  2.61  +  0.723  S  +  1.08  (i  —  vO  ^  ^^^ 

The  formulas  may  be  expressed  in  parts  by  volume  (such  as  i:  2;  4)  by 
multiplying  the  coefficient  of  S  and  G  by  the  assumed  volume  of  a  barrel, 
say  by  4.0. 

Knowing  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement,  J^j,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  S^y  is 
evidently 

^       J5,  X  quantity  sand  in  cubic  feet  per  barrel  of  cement        ,  . 

27 

The  quantity  of  stone  is  similarly  obtained. 

If  two  or  more  coarse  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  gravel,  are 
used,  they  must  be  mixed  in  the  selected  proportions,  before  weighing,  to 
determine  their  voids. 

FOB  CONCRETE  WITH  VERT  FINE  SAND 

In  mortars  of  extremely  fine  sands  the  density  {c  +  s)  is  apt  to  be  about 
0.60  (see  Feret's  table,  sand  C,  p.  146)  and  the  coefficient  of  first  term  of 

1. 00 

formula  (3)  becomes  —7-  =  1.67  instead  of  1.34.      In  plastic  mortars 

0.00 

of  standard  Ottawa  sand  the  density  (c  -I-  5),  by  tests  of  the  authors, 

1. 00 
averages  about  0.71,  hence  the  coefficient  becomes  -I —  «  1.41  instead  of 

0.71 
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1.34.  Substituting  these  values,  or  any  others  which  may  be  obtained  by 
experiment,  in  formula  (2),  the  working  formulas  which  follow  it  may  be 
readily  deduced.  It  is  evident  from  the  variation  in  the  coeflficient  with 
different  sands,  that  the  variation  in  volume  of  mortar  and  concrete  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the 
materials  employed. 

The  coefficient  of  (c  +  s)  is  also  affected,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by 
the  character  of  the  cement,  some  cements  requiring  more  water  than 
others  and  therefore  producing  a  greater  bulk  of  paste  for  a  given  weight 
of  cement. 

FOR  CONCRETE  OF  CEMENT  AND  COARSE  AGGREGATE 

In  concrete  mixtures  of  cement  and  coarse  stone,  with  no  sand  or  screen- 
ings, formulas  (2)  to  (8)  are  inapplicable  because  apparently  the  air  voids 
do  not  increase  with  the  leanness  of  the  mixture  until  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  paste  fails  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  go  back  to  formula  (i),  page  209.  Since  ^  is  zero,  the  formula 
becomes 

W,^(i-\-m)c+  (1  +  p)g  (9) 

An  average  value  of  (i  +  m)  for  a  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1.65.  It  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
water  required  to  gage  the  cement  to  such  a  consistency  that  the  voids  will 
be  filled,  but  no  free  water  will  exist  upon  the  surface.  The  selected  value, 
assuming  1%  voids  in  the  paste,  corresponds  to  20%  of  water  by  weight. 
The  value  of  (i  — p)  is  usually  1.04  to  1.08.  An  average  formula  for  a 
concrete  of  cement  and  coarse  stone  may  thus  be  taken  as 

W2  =  1.65c  +  1.08^  (10; 

which  is  readily  reduced  to  practical  forms  by  the  method  adopted  in 
evolving  formulas  (4)  to  (8)  from  formula  (3). 

If  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  broken  stone  and  screen- 
ings, the  coefficient  of  g  must  be  increased  and  a  figure  selected  whose 
value  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fine  and  coarse  material. 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  AND  VOLUMES 

Tables  on  pages  213  to  217  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5),  (6), 
(8),  and  (9).  The  quantities  for  rubble  concrete  are  reduced  in  pro- 
poition'to  the  percentage  of  rubble  stone  used.     These  formulas  are 
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used  not  merely  because  of  their  theoretical  worth,  but  because,  as 
stated  on  pages  204  and  218,  the  results  from  them  agree  with  actual 
experiment. 

The  values  are  average  values  of  sufficient  exactness  for  practical 
use,  although,  as  already  suggested,  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
materials  largely  affect  the  resulting  volumes,  especially  of  the  mortar. 


VOLUMES  OF  MORTARS  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS 

Volume  of  Plastic  Mortar  and  Quantity  of  Materials  per  Cubic  Yard  (see  p,  2x2.} 

Based  on  Tests  and  Experience  of  the  Authors 
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Note: — Variations  in  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  the  cement,  and  in  the  con- 
sistency of  the  mortar,  may  affect  the  values  by  10  per  cent,  in  either  direction. 

All  except  the  first  item  in  the  table  on  page  213  and  the  first  12 
items  in  tables  on  pages  214  and  215  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5), 
(6),  and  (8),  pages  210  to  211,  with  the  assumption  there  outlined. 
The  broken  stone  in  the  first  twelve  items  in  the  concrete  tables^  pages 
214  and  215,  except  where  the  voids  are  40%  or  over,  is  assumed  to 
contain  fine  material,  and  the  coefficient  selected  for  g,  formula  (9), 
varies  from  1.08  for  50%,  45%,  and  40%  voids  to  1.14  for  20%  voids. 
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One  Bag  of  Cement  (94  lb.)  is  Assumed  as  One  Cubic  Foot.    (See  p.  212) 
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•  Use  ordinarily. 
Variations  in  fineness  of  sand  and  compacting  of  concrete  may  affect  volumes  io%  in  either  direction. 
With  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  (which  means  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.)  use  5%  more  cement  and  f  %  less  sand  and 
stone. 

With  a  band  of  3.5  cu.  ft.  use  12%  more  cement  and  x  i%  less  sand  and  stone. 
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One  Bag  of  Cement  (94  lb.)  is  Assumed  as  One  Cubic  Foot.     (See  p.  212) 
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Use  ©rdinarily.  . 

Variations  in  fineness  of  sand  and  compacting  of  concrete  may  affect  volumes  10%  m  eitber 

direction.  ^ 

With  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  (whicli  means  xoo  lb.  per  cu.  ft.)  quaotkiea  an  4%  wnnlfcr. 
With  a  barrel  of  3.5  ou.  ft.,  quantities  are  xz%  smaller. 
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One  Bag  of  Cement  (94  lb.)  is  Assumed  as  One  Cubic  Foot.     (See  p 
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Volume  of  Rubble  Concrete  from  One  Barrel  (4  bags)  Cement 
One  Bag  of  Cement  (94  lb.)  is  Assumed  as  One  Cubic  Foot.     (See  p.  212) 
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*  Use  ordinarily. 
Variations  in  fineness  of  sand  and  compacting  of  concrete  may  affect  volumes  xo%  in  either 

directioD. 
With  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  (which  means  100  lb.  per  cu.  ft.)  the  quantities  range  from  3%  to  3% 

smaller,  according  to  percentage  of  rubble. 
With  a  barrel  of  3.5  cu.  ft.  the  quantities  are  9%  to  5%  smaller. 
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Before  adopting  these  formulas  and  compiling  the  tables  from  them, 
comparisons  were  made  in  great  detail  with  actual  volumes  of  concrete 
recorded  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  engineers,  and,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  different  materials,  the  average  results  agreed  very  closely, 
with  an  extreme  variation  of  seldom  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Tables  of  Rubble  Concrete.  The  tables  on  pages  216  and  217  give 
the  quantities  of  materials  and  the  volumes  of  concrete  mixed  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  and  with  different  percentages  of  rubble. 

The  percentages  of  rubble  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the 
concrete  after  it  is  laid  to  the  actual  volume  of  the  large  stone  contained 
in  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  percentage  of  the  finished  concrete  occu- 
pied by  the  large  stone. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR   CONCRETE 

The  various  operations  relating  directly  to  the  laying  of  concrete  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  this  and  several  succeeding  chapters.  While  the 
selection  of  the  special  methods  and  machinery,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  are  determined  by  local  conditions, 
certain  general  principles  apply  to  all  classes  of  work.  The  preparauoD 
of  the  materials  relates  to  the  storing  of  cement,  the  screening  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  the  crushing  of  stone. 

STORING  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  not  injured  by  storing  in  a  dry  place  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time;  in  fact,  contrary  to  former  belief,  instead  of 
deteriorating,  the  quality  is  often  improved  by  storage.  Cement  manu- 
facturers when  rushed  with  orders  sometimes  ship  material  which,  not 
being  sufficiently  air-slaked,  contains  free  lime,  that  exposure  to  air 
may  change  to  a  hydrate  and  thus  render  harmless. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  exp)osure  to  dry  atmosphere  does  not 
injure  cement  has  led  to  packing  it  in  bags  instead  of  in  barrels,  thus 
saving  both  cost  of  barrel  and  extra  freight  upon  it.  Paper  bags  avoid 
loss  and  return  charges  on  cloth  bags,  but  result  in  more  breakage. 

The  economy  of  storing  the  cement  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mixing 
platform  or  mixing  machine  is  obvious,  but  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  more  easily  handled  and  is  always  less  in  volume  than  sand  and  stone, 
these  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  location. 

SCREENING  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

The  three  most  common  methods  of  screening  are  (i)  by  hand,  that 
is,  by  throwing  shovelfuls  of  the  material  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  (2) 
by  dimiping  or  hoisting  the  material  on  to  a  j[ixed  inclined  screen,  (3) 
by  a  revolving  screen. 

Cost  of  Hand  Screening.*  The  cost  of  hand  screening  depends  upon 
the  total  amount  of  material  handled  rather  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
sand  or  gravel  produced .  A  material  most  of  whose  particles  run  through 
the  screen  can  be  most  cheaply  screened,  because  the  screen  can  be  moved, 

•  See  "Concrete  Costs"  by  Taylor  &  Thompson  for  futher  information  on  costs  of  preparing  niateriaU. 
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or  armnged  over  a  hole,  while  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  particles  are 
caught  they  must  be  shoveled  from  the  foot  of  the  screen. 

An  average  laborer,  properly  superintended,  will  throw  about  24  cu.  yd. 
of  material  against  a  screen  in  a  ten-hour  day,  but  in  estimating  the  cost, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  shoveling  the  material  out  of  the  way,  moving 
screen,  and  superintendence. 

The  following  are  approximate  costs  of  screening  sand  and  gravel  by 
hand  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  prices  are  from  actual  records  on 
a  number  of  jobs  and  are  based  on  labor  at  $2.00  for  ten  hours,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit.  The  min- 
imum prices  apply  to  first-class  men. 

Average  Min&nttin 

cost  cost 

per  cu.  yd.  •  per  cu.  yd. 

Screening  sand,  coarse  stuflF  wasted So.  17  $0. 12 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  large  stones o.  23  o.  16 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  sand,  sand  wasted 0.41  o. 29 

Screening  gravel  coarse,  and  fine  stutT,  both  measured 0.21  o.  14 

If  laborers  are  working  alone  with  no  foreman  in  sight,  as  is  often  the 
case  on  concrete  work,  50%  should  be  added  to  the  average  costs. 

Inclined  Screen  fed  by  Garte,  Derrick  Buckets,  or  Endless  Ghain.  The 
slope  of  an  elevated  screen  may  vary  from  35*^  to  45°  from  the  horizontal, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  material.  Coarser  screens  are  required 
to  pass  material  of  a  certain  size  than  for  hand  screening. 

At  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  the  contractors  employed  a 
screen  about  15  feet  long,  hinged  at  the  top  so  that  the  slope  could  be 
varied  to  suit  the  material.  A  hopper  located  above  the  screen  fed  on  to  a 
3-inch  bar  screen,  consisting  of  parallel  iron  bars  about  3  inches  apart, 
supported  by  iron  cross  pieces  about  5  inches  apart.  The  stones  too  large 
for  the  concrete  ran  down  this  coarse  screen,  and  rolled  ofif  one  side,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  material  fell  through  it  on  to  a  screen  with  i-inch  by 
}-inch  mesh,  which  separated  the  medium  gravel  from  the  sand. 

On  another  large  job  in  Everett,  Mass.,  where  an  inclined  screen  was 
fed  by  a  bucket  elevator  supplied  by  carts,  300  to  350  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and 
gravel  were  screened  in  ten  hours,  and  an  even  larger  quantity  could  have 
been  handled  had  it  been  supplied  with  absolute  regularity. 

The  cost  of  screening  by  this  method  depends  both  upon  local  conditions 
and  the  quantity  screened.  The  average  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  from 
4  to  8  cents  per  cubic  yard  when  large  quantities  of  sand  or  gravel  are 
handled  at  once. 

Rotatini^  Screens.  Rotating  screens,  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  in  shape, 
although    most   frequently    employed    for    separating    crushed     stone 
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(see  p.  224),  are  also  adapted,  if  power  is  available,  for  separating  sand 
from  gravel,  or  for  separating  gravel  into  several  sizes  to  remix  in  the  theo- 
retical proportions  required  for  a  dense,  impervious  concrete. 

While  the  first  cost  of  a  rotating  screen  is  more  than  that  of  an  inclined 
screen,  less  elevation  is  required  and  it  may  be  fed  with  a  bucket  conveyor. 

A  plant  for  ordinary  concrete  made  from  two  aggregates,  sand  and 
gravel,  requires  a  screen  with  only  two  sizes  of  mesh,  the  smaller  about 
|-inch  and  the  larger  2,  2  J  or  3 -inch  mesh,  as  desired.  Often  no  screening 
is  required  except  to  remove  the  sand,  as  a  few  large  stones  do  no  harm. 
The  screen  may  be  about  3  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  in  length. 

The  present  tendency,  for  concrete  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
stress  or  to  water  pressure,  is  to  require  more  scientific  proportioning  by 
separating  the  aggregate  into  several  sizes  and  remixing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  density.  This  separation  may  be  accomplished  in 
practice  by  adding  more  sections,  and  thus  lengthening  the  screen,  or  by 
employing  a  double  cylinder,  which  occupies  about  half  the  space  of  a 
single  cylinder. 

The  inner  cylinder  of  a  double-cylinder  screen  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  sections  of  different  sized  mesh,  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  corresponding  sections  which  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  so  that  each  may  discharge  into  a  separate  bin.  Each  outer  section 
has  a  finer  mesh  than  the  corresponding  section  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  material,  after  passing  through  a  section  of  the  inner  cylinder,  falls 
upon  the  outer  wire  and  is  again  separated,  the  part  which  is  caught  rolling 
out  through  an  annular  opening  into  one  bin  and  the  remainder  passing 
through  the  mesh  into  another  bin. 

STONE  GRUSHINO 

The  crushing  of  stone  for  concrete  must  be  approached  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  the  preparation  of  material  for  macadam  paving,  although 
the  costs  will  not  vary  materially  from  those  of  a  well-arranged  portable 
crushing  plant  used  on  road  construction. 

For  city  or  town  macadam  paving,  where  a  suitable  ledge  is  available, 

it  is  possible  to  establish  a  fixed  plant  with  stationary  engine,  large  stone 

bins,  and  economical  machinery  for  handling  cars,  so  that  the  stone  can 

be  hauled  over  a  system  of  movable  tracks  directly  from  the  ledge  to  the 

crusher,  while  for  country  road  building  the  plant  is  arranged  with  a  view 

to  its  portability,  sometimes  even  resting  on  wheels. 

For  concrete  work  a  plant  intermediate  in  style  between  these  is  usually 
required.    Its  design  is  governed  by  the  local  conditions  and  by  the  quan* 
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tity  of  concrete  to  be  made.  In  some  cases  where  the  concrete  Is  laid  in 
excavation  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  crusher  on  the  bank,  and  allow  the 
stone  to  pass  by  gravity  on  to  and  through  an  inclined  screen,  or,  if  "crusher 
run"  is  used,  to  fall  directly  into  a  pile  below.  Generally  the  stone  from 
the  crusher  must  be  taken  by  bucket  or  belt  conveyors  to  bins,  located,  if 
possible,  above  the  concrete  mixer,  or  where  the  stone  can  be  conveniently 
conveyed  to  the  mixer  without  shoveling. 


NAMB  AND  NUMBBB  OF  PAKTS 

1  Haln  rnmt  B  PlUun  11  C|*w  H^Cbock  ?■■«■ 

1  BbbwI  Back  T  Af  ila  BiKk  U  iMwtt  aairClwdl  Plata 

I  n»<]  Jaw  Plata  t  Wedr*  »  Ball  tor  Cltek  PIUs 

4awlB(J*irPUu>  S  FcccdMc  Bban  H  T<«tla 

■  SwtolJaw  Id  SwlBt  Jaw  8b*n  IS  Tagfla  Beubw 

Fie.  6i.— Jaw  Crusher.    (Ste  p.  iti.) 

Stone  Onuhers.  Stone  crushers  are  of  two  general  types,  jaw  crushers 
and  gyratory  crushers. 

The  size  of  a  jaw  crusher  is  designated  by  the  opening  into  which  the 
stone  is  introduced.  A  i6  by  lo-inch  crusher  has  jaws  i6  inches  in  width, 
and  the  space  between  the  two  jaws  at  the  top  is  lo  inches.  A  "duplex" 
crusher  has  two  pairs  of  jaws  operated  by  the  same  shaft,  but  working 
alternately  by  means  of  different  eccentrics.  Single  jaw  crushers  range 
in  size  from  3  by  i^  inches  to  36  by  24  inches  or  even  larga. 

The  operation  of  a  typical  jaw  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig,  6i.  One  of  the 
jaws  is  fixed,  and  theother  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  swung  back  and  forth 
through  a  very  small  arc.  The  motion  is  imparted  by  the  eccentric  shaft, 
which,  in  revolving,  raises  and  lowers  the  "pitman,"  whose  lower  end  is 
connected  by  toggles  with  the  lower  end  of  the  movable  jaw.   The  size  of 
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the  stone  passing  through  the  jaws,  that  is,  the  size  of  the  largest  particles, 
is  regulated  by  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  swing  jaw,  which  !s 
changed  by  using  longer  or  shorter  toggles. 

A  section  of  a  gyratory  crusher,  which  is  adapted  for  more  stationary 
plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  63,  page  223.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cone 
with  a.  gyratory  motion  within  an  inverted  conical  chamber  or  shell.  The 


Kic.  6j.— Gyratory  Crusher  (Stt  p.  323.) 
size  of  thecxiisher  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  opening  between  the 
top  of  the  cone  and  the  shell,  and  the  chcumf  erence.  The  gyratory  motion 
of  the  cone  shaft  is  produced  by  an  eccentric  keyed  to  its  lower  end.  As 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  cone  is  given  a  kind  of  a  rocking  motion  which 
continually  directs  it  toward,  and  then  away  from,  different  portions 
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of  the  shell.     The  size  of  the  broken  stone  is  regulated  by  raising  ot 
lowering  the  cone  on  the  shaft. 

The  horse-power  required  to  drive  a  crusher  and  its  attendant 
machinery  varies  largely  with  the  material  handled.  It  is  advisable 
to  make  ample  allowance  above  the  figures  given  in  manufacturers' 
catalogues.     It  is,  also,  economical  to  use  a  wider  and'  heavier  belt 


Fig.  63.— Small  Crushing  Plant  with  Elevator,  Screen,  and  Portable  Bin.    (Set  p.  214 ) 

than  is  generally  specified,  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  shutdowns. 
When  ordering  almost  any  kind  of  machinery  the  authors  make  it  a 
practice  to  require  a  wider  and  heavier  pulley  than  the  standard  width. 
It  is  wise  to  make  a  pulley  at  least  2  inches  wider  than  the  belt  which 
is  to  be  run  upon  it. 

Crusher  Screcms  and  Bins.  A  typical  design,  by  Mr.  Earle  C.  Bacon, 
for  bins  suitable  for  a  plant  where  the  concrete  mixer  or  mixing  platform 
is  located  at  a  distance  from  the  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig.  63.  With  slight 
changes  they  may  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  hoppers  over  a  con- 
crete mixer.  The  dimensions  of  timber  employed  in  the  construction 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  bins  of  other  sizes. 
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A  safe  ^lope  for  the  bottom  of  stone  bins  is  45^,  although  if  lined  with 
sheet  iron  this  may  be  decreased  to  35°  or  40°. 

Rotating  screens  for  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  made  usually  in  sec- 
tions varying  in  length  from  3  to  5  feet,  so  that  they  can  be  bolted  to- 
gether and  give  as  many  divisions  of  sizes  as  are  required.  The  diameters 
vary  from  24  to  48  inches.  The  mesh  of  a  rotating  screen  should  be  about 
20%  smaUer  in  diameter  than  the  required  maximum  size  for  the  stone 
as  there  is  more  or  less  wear  on  the  screen,  which  enlarges  the  holes, 
and  this  allowance  will  also  assist  in  excluding  the  oblong  pieces  whose 
longest  dimension  is  above  the  limit.  For  concrete,  unless  two  or  more 
sizes  of  stone  are  mixed,  no  more  than  two  sizes  of  mesh  are  required, 
one,  J-inch  to  remove  the  dust,  and  the  other,  2,  2§,  or  3-inch  to  remove 
the  coarse  stuff.  Often  it  is  necessary  only  to  separate  the  dust  which 
may  then  be  used  as  sand. 

Stone  Bin  Gates.  On  large  jobs  where  the  carts,  cars,  or  auto  trucks 
can  pull  in  underneath  the  bins,  a  horizontal  sliding  gate  is  much  used 
On  smaller  work  where  the  carts  pull  up  alongside  the  tins  the  simplest 
device  is  the  ordinary  trough  or  chute  built  in  two  sections,  the  lower 
movable  and  hinged  to  the  upper  so  that  it  can  be  raised  to  block  it  or 
dropped  down  to  permit  a  continuous  passage  from  the  bin  to  the  cart. 
For  side  loading  from  large  bins  this  type  of  chute  is  too  heavy  to 
cerate  successfully  and  some  sort  of  gate  must  be  used.  A  satisfactory 
design  of  such  a  gate  is  shown  on  page  247  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  book. 

Cost  of  Quarryini:  and  Crushing  Stone.  The  cost  of  excavating  and 
crushing  stone  for  concrete  varies  with  the  kind  of  rock  and  the  equip- 
ment used.  The  largest  part  of  the  variation  comes  in  excavating;  in 
crushing,  there  are  fewer  variables  and  each  is  less  affected  by  different 
conditions.  In  excavating,  hardness  of  rock,  seaminess,  character  of 
quarry,  equipment  and  method  of  conducting  operations,  and  efficiency 
of  labor,  all  affect  the  cost.  In  crushing,  the  hardness  and  structure 
of  the  rock  and  equipment  are  less  important. 

Task  work  has  been  applied  to  quarr)dng  with  marked  success.  The 
General  Crushed  Stone  Company  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  used  the 
system  in  quarries  of  Umestone  and  quartzite  and  secured  high  out- 
puts and  low  costs.  Similar  results  were  attained  in  mining  in 
British  Columbia.  Both  cases  are  described  on  pages  179  and  180  of 
Concrete  Costs,  « 

Gang.  The  arrangement  of  gang  varies  considerably,  but  for  ordi* 
nary  work,  p^'^^rmanent,  but  not  large  enough  for  steam  shovel  equipment 
and  the  like,  the  t3^ical  gang  per  drill  is  made  up  of 
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One  drill  man $3 .00 

One  drill  helper 2 .00 

J  fireman  (^  $2.50 i .  25 

J  Dlicks  Jiith  @  $3.00 75 

1  blacksmith  helper  @  $2.00 50 

4  foienoan  @  I4.00 i  .00 

Total  wages  per  day  per  drill $8. 50 

Add  15  per  cent,  for  superintendence,  overhead  charges  and  con- 
tingencies. . .-. 1 .  28 

$9.78 

The  typical  crusher  gang  for  a  15  by  9  inch  crusher  is  made  up  of 

One  foreman I4.00 

One  engineer 2 .  50 

2  men  feeding  crusher  @  $2.00 4.00 

One  man  at  crusher  on  odd  work 2 .  00 

2  single  carts  with  one  teamster  hauling  stone  to  crusher 6.00 

3  men  loading  stone  into  carts  @  $2.00 6.00 

Total  wages  per  crusher. 24.50 

Add  15  per  cent,  for  superintendence,  overhead  chax^ges  and  con- 
tingencies  '.        3.68 


Total  cost  of  crusher  per  day $28. 18 

Cost  Table.  The  table  on  page  227,  giving  average  outputs  and  cost 
of  quarrying  and  crushing  stone,  is  a  summary  of  three  tables  in  Con- 
crete Costs,"*  where  the  totals  given  here  are  fully  itemized  so  that 
corrections  to  suit  local  conditions  may  be  made.  The  outputs  and 
costs  were  obtained  on  actual  work,  and  are  therefore  reliable  in  com- 
paring diflPerent  kinds  of  rock,  and  in  preparing  estimates.  For  dose 
figuring,  the  detailed  tables  in  'Concrete  Costs"  should  be  used. 

The  value  of  rock  in  ledge  is  assumed  to  be,  for  hard  rock,  5  cents 
per  cubic  yard  in  place,  for  soft  rock,  3  cents,  and,  for  very  soft  rock,  2 
cents.  The  cost  of  stripping  is  taken  as  3  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  ledge, 
depreciation  on  machinery  is  25  per  cent,  per  year,  and  interest  on  first 
cost  6  per  cent,  per  year.  Explosives  run  from  3  cents  to  8  cents  per  ton 
of  rock  according  to  the  hardness. 

For  ordinary  city  work,  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  costs  given. 

Data  on  Broken  Stone.  Broken  stone  should  be  bought  and  sold 
by  the  ton  unless  the  method  and  place  of  measuring  is  fully  specified, 
for  the  volume  and  unit  weight  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  method 
of  handling  before  weighing.  Thus  stone  shipped  75  miles  or  more  over 
a  railroad  settles  8  to  10  per  cent,  and  is  correspondingly  heavier  than 
when  in  the  crusher  bins.  Similarly,  stone  hauled  one  half  mile  or 
more  in  wagons  actually  settles  9  to  12  per  cent., about  half  of  this  settle- 

*  Taylor  and  Thompson's  "  Concrete  Costs,"  p.  208-2x3. 
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Average  Outputs  and  Cost  of  Quarrying  a9td  Crushing  Stone*  {see  p.  226) 

Costs  include  stripping,  drilling,  and  blastingf  at  quarry;  sledging  rock  for  crusher, 
hauling  200  feet  to  crusher,  and  crushing. 

Costs  are  based  on  average  conditions.  Labor  20  cents  per  hour.  Superintendence, 
overhead  charges,  etc.,  15  per  cent.    Profit  not  included. 

Quarrying  Rock  for  Crushed  Stone 


CHaflstfication  of  Rock. 


Very  Hard  Trap 

Hard  Rock:  Trap,  Granite 
Conglomerate 

Medium  Rock:  Limestone. 

Soft  Rock:  Shale 

Very  Soft  Rock:  Sand- 
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Crushing  Hard  Rock 


Jaw  Crusher. 

Gyratory. 

Sise  of  Stone. 

QXXS 

10  z  20 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

Hourly  Output  of  Crushers— Crushed  Stone 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 

2i' 

7.0 

9.4 

7.7 

13.5 

19.3 

23.2 

ij' 

4.6 

6.2 

5.0 

9.3 

13. 1 

15-4 

Cost  of  Crushing  Hard  Rock 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

% 

2V 

0.601 

0.506 

0.579 

0.449 

0  394 

0.374 

li' 

0.765 

0.648 

0.751 

0.549 

0.484 

0.466 

*  Summarised  from"Concrete  Costs",  pp.  aoS  to  211. 

t  Use  60  per  cent  dynamite  in  very  hard  rock;  50  per  cent  in  most  solid,  unseamed  ledges-  40  oer 
cent  in  doeely  seamed  medhim  rock,  and  2$  per  cent  in  very  seamy  disintegrated  rock. 
X  Assuming  45  per  cent  voids. 
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ment  occurs  in  the  first  hundred  feet  of  haul  with  very  little  increase 
between  one  half  and  one  mile.* 

The  weight  of  broken  limestone  varies  from  2  300  to  2  600  pounds  per 
cubic  yard  at  the  crusher.  A  cubic  yard  of  broken  trap  varies  from 
2  400  to  2  700  pounds.  The  authors  have  found  by  repeated  measure- 
ments that  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot  is  a  fair  average  weight  for  screened 
trap  rock  after  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  hauling,  although  when 
measured  loose  in  a  small  measure  an  average  weight  is  about  90  pounds. 
Crusher  run  stone  is  about  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  this  because  it 
contains  less  voids.  Stones  having  lower  specific  gravities  than  trap 
are  correspondingly  lighter  in  weight.f 

On  macadamized  or  paved  roads,  if  no  steep  hills  are  to  be  encountered, 
two  horses  will  haul  from  6  000  to  7  000  pounds  of  broken  stone  to  a  load. 
Very  high  side  boards  are  of  course  necessary  to  carry  this  quantity. 

In  case  stone  is  bought  by  number,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
No.  I  is  the  finest  size  in  some  localities  and  the  coarsest  in  others. 

WASHING  SAND  AND  STONE 

Sand  and  gravel  frequently  require  washing  to  remove  silt,  clay,  and 
loam,  and  broken  stone  must  sometimes  be  washed  free  of  dust.  Wash- 
ing a  pile  or  a  cart  or  barrow-load  with  a  hose  is  practicaUy  useless.  Two 
methods  are  in  general  use:  (i)  Washing  the  material  down  a  trough  or 
sluice,  the  water  and  waste  passing  off  through  stationary  screens  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  or  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
trough^  and  (2)  Washing  through  one  or  more  revolving  screens,  which 
gives  better  results,  principally  because  of  the  additional  rubbing  action 
imparted.  Although  revolving  screens  are  best  adapted  to  large  sta- 
tionary plants,  portable  plants  for  construction  work  have  been  put  on 
the  market. 

Trough  Method.  In  trough  washing  the  material. is  shoveled  or 
dumped  into  the  trough  and  water  is  led  in  from  an  overhead  hopper  or 
from  pipes.  If  material  of  one  size  only  is  washed  at  a  time,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  is  placed  a  screen  fine  enough  to  allow  the  aggre- 
gate to  pass  over  it  into  the  storage  bin,  while  the  dirt  and  water  drop 
through  the  screen  into  a  second  trough  and  are  carried  away.  The 
Aberthaw  Construction  Company  has  used  }-inch  screens  for  washing 
stone  and  gravel,  and  No.  20  mesh  screens,  supported  by  frequent  cleats, 
for  washing  sand.    If  sand  is  to  be  screened  from  gravel  in  the  washing 

*  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker,  Bulletin  aj,  UntverBity  of  nilnois.  igoS. 
t  See  table  p.  193. 
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process,  use  a  screen  at  the  end  of  the  trough  slightly  inclined  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  trough.  Water,  dirt,  and  fine  material,  of  size 
determined  by  the  screen  selected,  will  pass  through  into  a  settling  tank 
and  coarse  a|;gregate  will  roll  over  the  end  of  the  screen  into  a  storage 
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Fio,  64. — Washing  and  Screening  Plant.     (See  fi.  aag.) 

bin.  In  the  settling  tank  the  overflow  of  water  will  carry  off  the  dirt,* 
QrtvitT  8or««iu.  For  separating  into  several  sizes,  where  accurate 
grading  is  unnecessary  and  the  material  is  not  too  dirty,  inclined  screens 
give  good  results.  A  plant  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  64,  page  sag. 
The  slope  of  the  screens  varies  from  35°  to  45*  and  with  a  series,  are 
arranged  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  material  as  shown,  since,  at 

•  A  dB<(i1  for  nich  >  tank  ia  (fvoi  by  W.  H.  Wilmi  in  Rnti<iUTi<n  JVm.  Maveiober  iii.  1914.  p.  leoS. 
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best,  the  velocity  becomes  so  great  that  only  short  lengths  are  effective. 
To  break  up  a  cemented  gravel,  a  heavy  bar  screen  on  a  35®  slope  should 
be  used.  For  reasonably  clean  sand  and  gravel,  about  i^  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  per  cubic  yard  is  enough,  one-half  entering  the  hopper 
with  the  material,  while  the  rest  may  be  divided  up  among  the  screens. 
Gravel  may  be  screened  direct  to  bins,  but  sand,  water,  and  dirt  all 
pass  into  a  settling  tank  where  the  water  and  dirt  overflow  together. 

Beyolving  Screens.  Because  the  revolving  action  makes  possible  a 
flatter  slope,  gravel  moves  slower  over  a  revolving  screen  than  over  a 
gravity  screen  and  this,  together  with  the  additional  rubbing  action, 
makes  more  accurate  sizing  and  better  cleaning  possible. 

For  separation  into  several  sizes,  independent  screens  are  generally 
installed.  The  pitch  of  the  working  surfaces  runs  about  ij  inches  per 
foot,  and  the  pitch  of  the  intermediate  chutes  between  about  ij  to 
3  or  4  inches  per  foot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  material  and  amount 
of  water.  It  is  important  to  check  or  reverse  the  travel  of  material  just 
before  it  starts  through  a  given  screen.  One  gallon  of  water  per  minute 
per  cubic  yard  is  enough  for  revolving  screens  where  ij  gallons  are 
needed  on  gravity  screens. 

One  type  of  portable  plant  consists  of  a  screen,  fitted  on  to  a  frame 
of  i-inch  bars  spaced  one  inch  apart,  and  suspended  and  partly  immersed 
in  a  pan  of  water.*  As  the  screen  rotates  the  bars  break  up  and  grind 
the  material  in  the  water  so  that  the  fine  dirt  is  washed  through  the 
screen,  leaving  the  balance  to  work  along  the  screen  into  a  hopper  at 
the  end. 

Another  type  consists  of  a  cylindrical  steel  shell  fitted  on  the  inside 
and  also  on  the  channel  iron  shaft,  with  longitudinal  vanes  or  Shelves. f 
A  steady  stream  of  water  passes  through  the  cylinder,  keeping  the 
lower  part  always  full.  While  the  stone  or  gravel  works  along  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  water.  As  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  shelves 
pick  up  gravel  from  the  bottom,  carry  it  to  the  top  and  drop  it  on  to 
the  central  shelves,  from  which  it  drops  off  into  the  water.  This  grind- 
ing and  rinsing  action  removes  all  fine  particles  and  the  water  carries 
them  out  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  clean  gravel.  The  dirtiest  gravel 
receives  the  first  washing  with  the  dirtiest  water  and  the  cleanest  gravel 
its  final  washing  with  the  cleanest  water. 

*  Bngineering  and  Contracting,  July  15,  IQX4,  p.  70. 
t  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  Z4i  i9X4f  P-  709. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

MIXING  CONCRETE 

The  method  employed  for  mixing  concrete  is  immaterial,  provided  the 
result  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  the  required  uniform  consistency,  con- 
taining the  various  aggregates  and  cement  in  proper  proportions.  K  the 
color  of  the  mass  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  that  is,  if  uncoated  particles 
of  sand  or  stone  are  visible,  if  masses  of  stones  are  separate  from  the 
mortar,  or  if  some  portions  of  the  mortar  are  dryer  than  others,  the  mixing 
has  not  been  thorough. 

Hand  vs.  BSaehine  Miziiif .  First-class  concrete  may  be  produced 
with  careful  superintendence,  by  either  hand  or  machine-mixing,  but 
machine-mixed  concrete  may  be  about  25%  stronger  than  hand- 
mixed  (see  p.  320). 

The  relative  cost  of  the  two  methods  depends  ejitirely  upon  circum- 
stances, and  must  be  estimated  for  each  individual  case.  If  the  job  is  a 
small  one,  so  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  plant  plus  the  interest  and  de- 
preciation, divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be  made,  is  a  large  item, 
or  if  frequent  moving  is  required,  concrete  may  be  and  often  is  mixed 
cheaper  by  hand  than  by  machinery.  The  information  which  follows 
concerning  both  methods  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  comparison  in  special 
cases. 

MIZINO  OONOBETE  BT  HAND 

The  methods  employed  by  different  engineers  and  contractors  foi 
handling  the  materials  and  arranging  the  men  are  nearly  as  varied  with 
hand-mixed  as  with  machine-mixed  concrete.  Concrete  mixing  is  seem- 
ingly so  simple  an  operation  that  it  is  often  neglected  by  the  inspector, 
and  poor  workmanship  escapes  detection. 

The  inspector  should  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  {a)  exact  measurement 
ot  the  gravel  or  broken  stone,  Q>)  thorough  mixture  of  the  cement  and 
sand,  {c)  thorough  mixture  of  the  mass,  and  (d)  care  in  dumping  the  con- 
crete into  place.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  mixing  and  the  proper 
ramming  or  puddling  of  the  concrete  in  place  are  equally  important  but 
are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  it  is  poor  economy  to  make  allowance-. 
for  insufficient  mixing  or  improper  handling  of  the  materials.    The  addi- 
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tional  cement  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  extra  time  expended 
by  laborers  in  securing  homogeneous  mixture. 

In  the  first  plaqe  the  mixing  platform  should  be  located  as  near  the  work 
as  possible,  and  so  situated  that  the  coarse  materials  can  be  conveniently 
dumped  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  sand  on  the  other.  It  should  be  not  less 
than  15  to  20  feet  square  if  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  upon  it,  and  except 
for  a  very  small  job  should  be  of  2-inch  plank,  planed  one  side,  spiked  to, 
say,  2  by  4-inch  stringers  about  5  feet  apart,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  required.  A  2  by  3-inch  strip  around  the  edge  will  pre- 
vent loss  of  material.  If  the  sand  and  cement  are  made  into  a  mortar 
before  mixing  with  the  stone,  the  platform  may  be  narrower  and  a  mortar 
box  employed  in  addition. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Material.  Cement  should  invariably  be  meas- 
ured by  weight.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  not  by  weighing  on 
scales  but  by  counting  packages,  since  bags  or  barrels  of  cement  have 
standard  weights.* 

The  volumes  of  sand  and  stone  or  other  aggregate  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  porportions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  each 
material  to  a  barrel  of  cement,  or  else  by  parts,  coupled  with  the  explana- 
tion that  one  part,  or  bag,  represents  a  definite  voltmie,  such  as  one  cubic 
foot.  In  specifications  where  the  proportions  are  given  by  parts  with 
no  unit  of  measurement,  the  contractor  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  right 
to  base  the  volumes  of  aggregate  on  the  loose  measurement  of  cement 
hence  the  necessity  of  exact  statement  of  units,  as  prescribed  on  page  205. 

For  measuring  sand  and  stone  for  hand  mixing,  the  bottomless  box 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  8,  is  most  satisfactory  and  reliable.  The  dimen- 
sions are  determined  by  the  required  volume. 

For  machine  mixing,  especially  where  the  materials  must  be  wheeled 
from  stock  piles  or  dropped  to  the  mixer  from  bins,  work  with  this  type 
of  bottomless  box  is  altogether  too  slow.  Where  wheel  barrows  are 
used,  it  is  customary  to  measure  into  the  barrow  the  proper  amount  of 
sand  or  stone,  note  the  appearance  of  the  barrow,  and  see  that  successive 
barrows  are  filled  to  about  the  same  pomt.  A  better  plan  is  to  liave  a 
special  barrow  of  the  exact  size  required  or  else  put  a  small  bottomless 
box  into  the  barrow  and  fill  the  box,  lifting  it  out  before  the  wheeler 
starts  for  the  hopper.  The  better  quaUty  of  work  and  the  saving  in 
materials  offsets  the  slightly  increased  cost  of  this  method. 

Automatic  measuring  devices  for  use  in  connection  with  bins  is  taken 
up  on  page  239. 

*See  page  s. 
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Hand  Mixiiig.  The  concrete  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in  various 
ways,  any  one  of  which  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  strength  is  concerned, 
provided  the  mass  is  turned  a  sufficient  number  of  times.  For  satis- 
factory quality  with  lowest  cost,  the  sand  and  cement  should  be  mixed 
dry — turning  three  times — the  stone  shoveled  on  top  of  this  mixture, 
water  added,  and  the  whole  turned  three  times.  Time  studies  show 
that  it  costs  3  per  cent,  more  to  mix  concrete  by  shoveling  the  sand  and 
cement  on  to  the  stone  than  by  this  method,  and  11 J  per  cent,  more  if 
sand  and  cement  is  made  into  mortar  and  shoveled  on  to  the  stone.  The 
details  of  the  methods  are  described  in  full  on  page  21.  The  systematic 
arrangement  of  men  and  insistance  upon  shoveling  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  and  then  turning  the  shovels  completely  over  are  essentials 
for  thoroughly  mixed  concrete.  Water  should  be  poured  from  buckets 
in  order  to  measure  accurately.  The  quantity  of  water  should  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  appearance  of  the  concrete  and  its  use,  always 
remembering  that  an  excess  of  water  beyond  a  plastic  consistency  causes 
a  decrease  in  strength.  For  properly  imbedding  steel,  a  concrete  which 
flows  sluggishly  is  necessary,  while  for  heavy  construction  a  dryer,  plastic 
consistency  should  be  used.  A  little  more  water  is  needed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day's  work,  for  as  successive  layers  are  placed  the  water 
rises  to  the  top  from  the  layers  beneath. 

Distribution  of  Blizing  Oang.  Whatever  the  methods  of  mixing,  the 
chief  requisites  for  economy  are  such  an  arrangement  of  the  gang  that  each 
man  will  have  definite  duties,  and  that  the  number  of  men  on  one  set  of 
operations  will  perform  their  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  required  by 
another  set  of  men  to  perform  a  different  operation  or  set  of  operations. 
A  gang  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
superintendence  and  the  general  expense. 

It  is  generally  economical  to  have  two  batches  of  concrete  in  preparation 
at  once,  although  one  set  of  men  usually  can  measure  and  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  for  two  mixing  gangs.  While  one  batch  of  concrete  is  being 
shoveled  to  place  or  wheeled  in  barrows,  the  other  batch,  either  in  a  different 
location  on  the  same  platform  or  on  a  separate  platform,  may  be  spread 
and  mixed. 

The  method  of  handling  a  small  gang  is  described  on  page  21.  The 
arrangement  of  gangs  on  two  well  managed  actual  jobs  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  outline: 

(i)  Gang  on  a  core  wall  for  a  dike  where  the  sand  and  cement  were 
mixed  dry  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  then  wet  as  the  mass  was 
turned. 
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The  large  mixing  platform  was  located  30  to  50  feet  distant  frou  the 

excavation,  and  the  concrete  was  handled  in  wheelbarrows. 
One  foreman. 

One  man  wheeling  sand  to  measuring  box. 
Two  men,  working  alternately  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mixing  platform, 

opening  cement,  and  mixing  sand  and  cement  dry. 
Three  or  four  men,  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  shoveling 

gravel  into  bottomless  boxes. 
Six  men  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  mixing  concrete 

(turning  it  three  times). 
Two  men  handling  water. 

Four  men  wheeling  concrete,  each  filling  his  own  barrow. 
Four  men  leveling  and  ramming. 

The  average  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  by  this  gang 
per  day  of  ten  hours  was  about  65  batches  or  47  cubic  yards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  90  batches  or  65  cubic  yards. 

(2)  Gang  for  a  6-inch  foundation  for  a  street  pavement,  where  the  sand 
and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  and 
where  two  mixing  platforms  were  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  mortar  box  between  them. 
One  foreman. 

Two  men  mixing  mortar  in  one  mortar  box. 
Four  men  shoveling  stone  alternately  into  two  measuring  boxes. 
Four  men  working  alternately  on  the  two  mixing  platforms,  spreading 

mortar  on  stone,  mixing  concrete,  and  shoveling  to  place. 
Three  men  leveling  and  ramming  and  also  assisting  to  shovel  to  place. 
One  man  carrying  water  and  doing  other  odd  work. 
The  total  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  per  day  of 
ten  hours  averaged  from  40  to  46  batches  or  29  to  33  cubic  3^rds  per  day 
for  the  gang.    The  gang  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  for  under  given 
conditions  they  ought  to  have  turned  out  regularly  34  cubic  yards  per 
day  of  ten  hours. 
Approximate  costs  of  concrete  mixing  are  discussed  on  page  24. 

MIXINa  BT  MACHINEBT* 

On  all  large  contracts,  machinery  for  mixing  concrete  is  universally 
replacing  hand  labor.  The  economy  of  this  usually  is  due  as  much  to 
the  appliances  introduced  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 

*  See  "Concrete  Coets"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson,  pp.  331-445.  for  a  complete  treatment  of  the  aub- 
jcct,  including  deacription  of  plants  of  various  types  with  costs  of  construction  and  operatioo. 
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as  to  the  saving  in  the  actual  labor  of  mixing.  Any  arrangement  which 
requires  the  measuring  and  spreading  of  materials  by  shovelers  before 
entering  the  mixer  results  simply  in  saving  the  process  of  hand  turning 
of  the  concrete  and  the  labor  of  shoveling  it  into  the  vehicle,  and  this  saving 
is  partly  balanced  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  mixer. 
On  a  small  job  this  last  item  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  saving  in  hand 
labor  and  renders  the  expense  with  the  machine  greater  than  without  it. 

The  design  of  the  appliances  or  plant  for  handling  the  materials,  and  to 
some  extent  the  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer,  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions, the  quantity  to  be  mixed  per  day,  and  the  total  volume  of  concrete. 
For  a  large  mass  of  concrete  masonry  it  is  evident  that  it  pays  to  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  and  horses, 
but  if  for  any  reason  only  a  small  quantity,  we  will  say  not  over  50  cubic 
yards,  can  be  deposited  in  a  day,  the  cost  of  expensive  machinery  cuts  a 
very  large  figure  and  hand  labor  is  generally  cheaper.  In  estimating  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  which  must  be  charged  against  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  instead  of  dividing  the  interest  per  day  by  the  usual 
daily  output,  the  interest  for  the  year  must  be  divided  by  the  total  amount 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  days  when  inclement  weather  prevents  work.  To  find  the 
depreciation,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  when  new,  minus  its  value  after 
the  job  is  completed,  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  yards  of  concrete. 
Some  of  the  other  running  expenses,  such  as  the  wages  of  the  engineman, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  whether  or  not  any  concrete  is  being  laid. 

Ooncrete  Mixers.  An  effective  concrete  mixer  not  only  stirs  the  mass, 
which  may  tend  to  separate  the  light  and  heavy  particles,  but  cuts  it  again 
and  again,  and  repeatedly  transfers  the  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  another,  so  that  in  whatever  order  they  are  introduced,  the 
product  will  be  homogeneous.  Continuous  turning  alone  does  not  ac- 
complish the  result  so  quickly  or  thoroughly  as  the  more  complicated 
motions.  The  appearance  of  thf  concrete  as  it  falls  from  the  mixer  will 
often  distinguish  the  better  of  two  machines. 

The  larger  the  machine,  the  more  economical  it  will  be,  provided  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  it  with  material  and  conveying  the  concrete  to 
the  work  permit  running  at  full  capacity. 

Concrete  mixers  are  of  two  general  classes:  (i)  continuous  mixers  into 
which  the  materials  are  fed  constantly,  usually  by  shovelfuls,  and  from 
which  the  concrete  is  discharged  in  a  steady  stream,  and  (2)  batch  mixers, 
designed  to  receive  at  one  charge,  say,  a  barrel  or  a  bag  of  cement  with  its 
proportionate  volume  of  sand  and  stone,  and  after  mixing  to  discharge  it 
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in  one  mass.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  two  classes  very  distinctly 
because  many  of  the  machines  are  adapted  to  either  continuous  or  batch 
mixing. 

The  authors  are  opposed,  as  a  rule,  to  the  use  of  continuous  mixers, 
unless  the  materials  are  measured  and  fed  mechanically,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  uniform  feeding.  When  the  ingredients  are  measur^  out  by 
hand,  spread  in  layers  one  above  another,  and  then,  starting  at  one  edge, 
are  shoveled  into  the  mixer,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  the  resulting 
concrete  are  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the  different  in- 
gredients  rather  than  by  the  dimensions  of  the  measuring  barrels  or  boxes. 
If  in  one  portion  of  the  pile  the  layer  of  cement  is  thicker  than  in  another, 
the  resulting  concrete  will  be  proportionally  richer.  With  batch  mixers 
all  the  materials  enter  the  machine  at  once;  the  homogeneity  of  the  product 
depends  upon  the  character  and  length  of  time  of  mixing  rather  than  upon 
the  care  exercised  by  the  laborers  in  feeding,  and  less  inspection  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  regulation  of  the  water  supply  in  machine-mixing  as  in  hand- 
mixing  must  be  based  on  judgment.  Having  determined  the  quantity 
to  produce  the  required  consistency,  the  amount  for  each  batch  should 
be  accurately  measured  and  the  quantity  changed  only  when  a  variation 
in  the  materials  require  it.  When  the  concrete  is  laid  to  a  considerable 
depth  the  water  works  up  through  from  one  layer  to  the  next,  so  that 
less  water  may  be  necessary  near  the  top  than  lower  down  to  maintain 
the  proper  consistency. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer  is  often  governed  by  local  conditions. 
If,  for  example,  there  is  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  concrete,  and  the  machinery 
can  be  located  at  one  place,  a  stationary  machine,  mounted  perhaps  on 
timber  framework,  with  derricks,  elevators,  or  belts,  to  raise  the  materials, 
may  be  economical.  On  running  work,  like  a  conduit  or  retaining  wall, 
more  portable  machines  are  required,  while  for  thin  layers,  like  pavement 
foundations,  if  any  machine  is  used  it  must  be  very  light  or  easily  moved. 
If  stone  for  the  aggregate  is  to  be  broken  on  the  spot,  a  stationary  plant 
may  be  built,  or  the  stone  may  be  hauled  from  the  crusher  bin  to  the  mixer. 
In  some  cases  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  dropping  the 
materials  into  or  through  the  machine  by  gravity.  Frequently  the  volume 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  is  limited  by  the  construction  of  forms,  and  a  machine 
of  small  size  is  sufficient. 

Mixers  may  be  classified  in  four  general  types: 
Rotating  mixers. 
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Paddle  mixers. 
Gravity  mixers. 
Pneumatic  mixers. 

Rotating  or  rotary  mixers,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  mix  the  mater- 
ials by  tumbling  them  in  a  drum  or  cubical  box,  which  is  usually  provided 
with  deflectors,  blades,  or  plows. 

The  rotating  mixer,  drum  type.  Fig.  65,  (see  p.  238,)  contains  deflectors 
or  blades.  It  may  be  mounted  on  an  elevated  platform  to  faciUtate  the 
removal  of  concrete,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  sliding  pivot  hopper  in 
order  that  the  immixed  materials  may  be  raised  without  hand  labor. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  different  arrangements  to  suit  different  condi- 
tions, all  described  in  mixer  catalogues,  and  many  times  a  special 
wooden  frame  work  must  be  erected  (see  Fig.  67,  p.  242)  in  which 
case  the  mixer  may  be  purchased  without  auxiliary  apparatus.  ♦ 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  periphery  of  the  drum  move  at 
an  average  speed  of  about  200  feet  per  minute.  An  automatic  meas- 
uring device  for  the  water,  with  an  automatic  locking  device  on  the 
discharging  mechanism  to  prevent  premature  dumping,  are  also  rec- 
onmiended. 

Paddle  mixers  consisting  of  a  trough  with  a  single  or  duplex  shaft 
with  paddles  were  formerly  used  to  a  large  extent  either  as  continuous 
mixers  in  which  material  was  shoveled  and  impelled  by  the  paddles  or 
blades,  falling  out  at  the  end  or  as  batch  mixers  (for  which  the  duplex 
form  is  adapted)  in  which  the  material  is  mixed  and  then  dropped  out 
through  a  gate  in  the  bottom.  Unless  fed  very  uniformly  by  continually 
measured  feed,  less  uniform  concrete  results  than  with  a  batch  mixer. 
The  duplex  mixer  is  adapted  to  use  with  bituminous  material  and  also 
for  mortar  mixed  fairly  stiff. 

Gravity  machines,  properly  so-called,  require  no  power,  the  mate- 
rials being  mixed  by  striking  obstructions  which  throw  them  together  in 
their  descent  through  the  machine  or  else  by  flowing  through  successive 
hoppers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  appreciable  saving  in 
cost  in  gravity  mixing  is  the  power  of  turning  the  mixer.  If  the  raw 
materials  have  to  be  raised  higher  than  with  a  power  mixer  this  saving 
is  overbalanced.  The  gravity  machine  must  be  designed  to  insure  thor- 
ough mixing. 

A  gravity  concrete  mixer  is  illustrated  in  Gillmore's  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,''t  first  published  in  1863.    In  this 

*  special  typ«t  of  mixen  are  Uluitrated  in  our  advertiaing  pager 
tPage  329. 
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machine  the  concrete  fell  into  successive  hoppers  opened  and  closed 
by  hand-levers.    This  scheme  is  used  by  a  common  modem  type  of 

Pneumatic  mixers  have  not  been  found  in  practice  altogether  satis- 
factory, delivering  poorly  mixed  concrete  to  the  forma.  It  was  necessary 
on  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Subways*  to  supersede  the  pneumatic 
mixer  with  a  rotary  mixer,  using  the  compressed  air  simply  to  fons 
the  concrete  through  the  conveyor  pipe  to  place.  The  use  of  com- 
pressed air  in  depositing  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 


Fio.  65.— Rotary  Mixer;  Drum  Type.     (Set  p.  337.) 

Tfm«  of  MizinK.  In  batch  miziiig  there  is  a  tendencr  to  lue  too  vet 
consistent  and  dump  before  the  materials  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
This  prodaces  a  concrete  of  lov  strength  and  is  one  of  the  moat  dangerons 
elements  In  concrete  constmction.  Pnrtbermore  It  is  actually  tineco- 
nondcal  because  if  the  low  strength  is  permissible  it  may  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  by  thorough  mixing  of  a  leaner  concrete.  A  minimum 
time  for  mixing  in  a  rotating  mixer  meaaured  from  the  time  the  mixer 
is  filled  to  the  time  ready  to  dump  should  be  preferably  not  less  than  one 
minute  and  longer  mixing,  which  with  less  water  produces  a  smoother 
cimsisteney,  gives  a  still  better  concrete.  In  no  case  should  the  mixing 
time,  with  the  ordinary  revolving  mixer,  be  less  than  40  seconds. 

*  £iitiiuenii{  JVfln,  Uucb  16,  1916.  p.  400 
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Automatic  Measurers  for  Concrete  Materials.  The  accurate  measur- 
ing of  concrete  materials  by  mechanical  means  has  not  been  extensively 
developed.  One  difficulty,  if  methods  of  voltunes  are  employed,  lies  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  measuring  cement  by  volume. 

One  patented  device  consists  of  several  drums,  one  for  each  material, 
placed  directly  under  the  bins  containing  the  cement,  sand  and  stone, 
and  rotating  upon  the  same  horizontal  shaft.  The  quantity  of  each 
material  is  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  gates  in  the  bins  and  by 
the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  drum. 

Another  machine  delivers  the  different  materials  through  separate 
troughs  containing  Archimedean  screws. 

Another  consist  of  one  or  more  bottomless  storage  cylinders,  from 
under  which  the  material  flows  out  on  to  revolving  discs  or  tables,  and 
is  peeled  oflf  by  stationary  adjustable  knives  which  rest  upon  the  disc 
and  project  into  each  material  a  distance  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  each  required. 

A  partially  automatic  measuring  arrangement  was  employed  on  one 
section  of  the  Boston  Subway,  in  1896.  Each  material  fell  into  a  closed 
chute  arranged  with  gates  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  enclose  the 
required  volume,  whence  it  dropped  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer. 

Partially  automatic  measuring  arrangements  were  used  on  one  of  the 
Ford  factories*  and  on  the  Elephant  Butte  damf.  Overhead  bins  on  the 
Ford  job  dumped  through  chutes  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer  which 
was  divided  into  sections.  When  each  section  was  full,  the  chute  lead- 
ing to  it  was  closed  by  a  gate  operated  by  compressed  air.  On  the 
Elephant  Butte  dam  overhead  bins  emptied  directly  at  each  mixer  to 
vertical  cylindrical  boxes  provided  with  conical  ends  so  as  to  £11  com- 
pletely full  and  dump  readily.  The  cylindrical  sides  telescoped  so  that 
the  volume  of  the  charge  could  be  regulated.  The  bottom  of  the  bins 
and  the  bottom  of  the  measuring  boxes  were  closed  by  cylindrical  gates, 
operated  by  hydraulics. 

Measuring  Water.  The  water  for  each  batch  of  concrete  should  be 
measured.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  different  batches  must  be 
varied  occasionally  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  materials,  but  even 
in  such  cases  the  amount  can  be  regulated  best  by  measurement.  A 
tank  with  a  float  connected  with  an  indicator  on  the  outside  is  easily 
constructed. 

On  the  Elephant  Butte  dam  tanks  were  placed  above  the  mixers 
and  the  water  siphoned  down  in  definite  quantities,  regulated  by  setting 
the  siphon. 

*  Engmeering  Record,  February  14.  1914,  p.  zSa. 
t  B»glneermg  Record,  October  4,  1913.  P-  3^- 
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Small  overhead  tanks  with  adjustable  siphons  are  standard  attach- 
ments that  can  be  purchased  for  all  mixers.  One  such  is  illustrated 
in  Fig,  65,  page  238.  A  barrel  arranged  with  a  float  indicator  is 
sometimes  used.    Any  such  scheme  is  better  than  leaving  the  matter 

to  the  judgment  of  a  laborer. 
FjfOportfoning  by  Weight.    Attention  has  been  called  on  page  205  to 

the  fact  that  not  only  cement,  but  also  sand,  stone,  and  gravel,  can  be  more 

accurately  proportioned  by  weighing  than  by  volume  measurement.  When 

a  large  amount  of  concrete  is  to  be  mixed,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  apparatus 

for  weighing  each  material  in  such  a  way  that  less  labor  will  be  required 

than  for  proportioning  by  volume.    The  first  cost  of  the  scales  may  often 

be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  accuracy  in  proportioning,  which 

permits  of  leaner  mixtures,  while  at  the  same  time  greater  uniformity  is 

assured. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  authors  predict  that  engineers  will  gradually 
recognize  the  advantage  of  proportioning  by  weight.  In  most  cases  ex- 
cessive cost  may  prohibit  the  use  of  standard  scales,  but  if  the  materials 
are  accurately  screened  and  subdivided,  the  relative  weights  of  each  on 
the  same  job  will  be  so  nearly  constant  that  the  weighing  can  be  performed 
by  a  simple  system  of  counterweights  and  levers.  With  properly  con- 
structed gates  to  the  bins  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  their  auto- 
matic closing  after  the  required  weight  of  each  material  had  been  received 
in  the  hopper. 

Measurements  by  weight  are  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  War- 
ren Brothers  Company  at  their  various  plants  where  the  materials,  which 
consist  of  stone,  sand,  and  binding  material,  are  prepared  for  their  bitu- 
minous macadam  pavement.  Eight  bins  containing  aggregates  of  different 
coarsejness  drop  their  materials  through  gates  into  a  hopper  which  forms 
the  platform  of  the  scales  and  is  located  directly  above  the  mixer.  The 
scale-beam  is  compound,  with  as  many  arms  as  there  are  ingredients  to 
be  weighed,  and  each  of  the  arms  has  a  sliding  weight  and  a  stop  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sliding  weight  can  be  moved  only  to  the  point  on  the  beam 
which  will  balance  the  required  weight  of  one  of  the  materials.  When  the 
Sliding  weights  are  all  at  zero  and  the  hopper  is  empty,  the  scale  balances. 
The  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  is  moved  out  by  the  laborer  who  operates 
the  apparatus  until  it  comes  to  the  stop  fixed  at  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  weight  of  the  material  to  be  used  from  a  certain  bin.  The  gate  of 
this  bin  is  opened,  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  into  the  hopper  until 
the  scale  balances.  The  weight  on  the  next  lever  is  then  slid  out,  and  the 
second  material  deposited  in  like  manner  upon  the  first.  When  all  thfs 
materials  are  thus  weighed,  the  entire  ;aass  is  dropped  into  the  mixer  below. 
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CONCRETE  PLANTS* 

The  design  of  the  plant  tor  handling  the  raw  materiala  and  the  con- 
crete osoally  has  more  to  do  with  an  economical  prodaction  than  the 
type  of  the  mixing  machine.  The  plant  should  be  drawn  or  sketched 
on  paper  and  accurate  estimates  made  of  its  cost  and  the  expense  of 
operation,  bo  u  to  determine  whether  the  Tolome  of  concrete  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  warrant  Its  installation.  The  authors  have  occasionally 
seen  ezpenalTe  machinery  which  could  not  be  readily  transported  to 
another  job,  Installed  on  a  section  of  work  where,  because  of  the  «mal] 
total  volume  of  concrete  and  on  accotmt  of  its  distribution,  hand-mixing 
was  really  more  economical.  On  some  sections  of  the  New  Tork  Sub- 
way the  yardage  of  concrete  was  so  small  that  hand-mixing  proved  more 
economical  than  machine-mixing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  of  any  plant  must  be  determined 
by  local  conditions,  such  as  the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  distance 
from  which  the  raw  materials  are  transported,  and  the  class  of  con- 
struction. A  description  of  several  plants,  successful  and  economical 
in  operation,  may  atlord  suggestions  for  other  work.  The  illustrations 
are  intended  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  gang  and  conveying 
machinery  rather  than  the  type  of  mixer. 


Fic.  66.— WheelbanDW  for  Charging  Mixer.    (See  p.  242.) 

Loading  by  Barrows.  One  of  the  common  types  of  plants  consists 
of  a  mixer  mounted  just  high  enough  to  discharge  into  barrows,  carts, 
or  cars,  and  loaded  from  storage  piles  on  the  ground  by  wheel-barrows, 
which  also  measure  the  aggregates.  These  are  usually  wheeled  up  an 
incline  to  dump  directly  into  the  mixer.  Mixers  are  also  designed  with 
a  hopper  arranged  to  be  hoisted  by  the  mixer  engine  and  dumped  into 

•For  lurllKr  iUutntloH  und  cmti  mi  Utalment  in  dttiil.  m  "Concrcti  Coili"  by  Tiylor  and 
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the  drum.  This  type  of  plant  is  economical  where  the  yardage  is  not 
large  enough  to  justify  an  elevated  platform  with  storage  bins  and 
expensive  machinery  for  hoisting  materials  from  the  ground  to  the 
bins.    It  is  adapted  to  any  method  of  placing,  either  with  derrick  and 


Fig.  67. — Stationary  Mixing  Plant  with  a  One- Yard  Rotary  Batch  Mixer  {See  p,  243) 


bucket,  or  with  towers  and  chutes,  as  well  as  by  direct  haul.  A  useful 
type  of  barrow  adapted  to  accurate  measurement  and  quick  dumping 
is  shown  in  Fig.  66,  p.  241. 
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Gravity  Plants.  Where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  permits,  the 
mixer  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  with  a  platform  built 
over  it,  through  which  the  materials  may  be  dimiped. 

Elevated  Hopper.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  for  a  stationary  batch 
mixer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  67,  page  242.  The  bin  above  the  hopper  is 
divided  into  two  compartments  for  the  sand  and  stone,  and  these  are 
measured  by  feeding  them  to  definite  heights  in  the  hopper,  while  the 
cement  is  dumped  into  the  chute  in  front. 

This  general  type  with  many  important  variations  in  detail  is  in 
common  use.  On  some  jobs  the  ground  slopes  so  that  material  can  be 
delivered  to  bins  direct  from  railroad  cars  or  teams  without  any  trestle 
or  runway.  Where  the  ground  is  not  favorable  a  careful  estimate  is 
necessary  to  make  the  hopper  feed  economical,  for  in  addition  to  the 
elevated  bins,  belt  or  bucket  conveyors,  trestles,  or  similar  plant,  may  be 
required.  The  Turner  Construction  Company,  for  example,  in  install- 
ing two  separate  plants  on  a  large  building  job  was  able  to  use  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  hopper  type  at  one  end  of  the  lot  where  the  groimd  sloped 
enough  to  make  an  expensive  trestle  unnecessary,  while  at  the  opposite 
end  the  ground  was  level  and  a  careful  estimate  indicated  that  a  mixer 
served  by  a  gang  of  wheelbarrow  men  would  give  better  results.  With 
a  one-yard  mixer  in  each,  the  record  output  of  the  gravity  plant  was 
349  batches  in  8  hours  with  19  men,  while  the  record  output  of  the  second 
plant  was  only  286  batches  in  8  hours  with  30  men.* 

Building  Construction.  The  conunon  plant  for  building  construction 
consists  of  a  mixer  located  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit,  dumping  into  a 
single  bucket  operating  in  a  light  timber  fram%  tower,  or  on  steel  guides 
as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  page  246.  The  mixer  is  fed  by  barrows  or  cars,  and 
the  concrete  transported  by  barrows,  cars,  or  chutes. 

In  the  construction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  by  the  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration the  aggregates  were  dimiped  from  railroad  cars  running  on 
low  trestles  to  a  platform  below,  shoveled  to  barrows,  wheeled,  and 
dumped  through  a  hatch  into  a  large  car  in  a  pit.  This  car  after  receiv- 
mg  the  cement  from  bags  was  then  hauled  up  an  incline  by  a  hoisting 
engine  and  tipped  into  the  mixer.  The  concrete  was  hoisted  in  towers 
to  a  hopper  which  fed  a  distributing  chute,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73,  page 
256.  Instead  of  chuting  direct  to  place,  the  chutes  were  maintained 
at  an  angle  of  27®  and  led  to  hoppers,  from  which  the  concrete  was  dis- 
tributed by  two-\\  heeled  barrows.    This  system  made  it  possible  to 

*  Engineering  Record,  September  ao,  19x3,  p.  3x9. 
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maintain  a  smooth  uniform  mix,  not  at  all  sloppy.  The  cost  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  by  chuting  direct  to  place  and  a  much  better  con> 
Crete  was  produced. 

Belt  Gonyeyor.  On  the  Highland  Park  factory,  Detroit,*  belt  and 
bucket  conveyors  were  used  to  carry  the  material  from  the  railroad  car 
to  the  overhead  bins.  Laborers  shoveled  from  the  car  to  an  open  trough 
imder  which  ran  a  belt  conveyor,  carrying  the  material  to  a  bucket  con- 
veyor elevating  it  to  chutes  running  to  the  bins.  The  width  of  such  a 
belt  should  be  not  less  than  i8  inches  and  the  slope  no  greater  than 
about  22®,  which  corresponds  to  2}  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical. 
Idlers  for  giving  the  proper  V-shape  to  the  belt  were  placed  at  proper 
intervals. 

Conveyors  were  used  similarly  on  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam.f  Cars 
carrying  buckets  ran  under  the  concrete  hoppers  and  thence  to  cable- 
ways  which  picked  up  the  bucket  and  deUvered  the  concrete  on  the  dam. 

The  plan  in  Fig.  69,  page  247,  shows  the  design  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Fuller  of  a  plant  used  at  the  Parsippany  Dike  of  the  Jersey  City  Water 
Supply  Company,  N.  J.  The  sand  was  brought  to  the  bins  and  the 
stone  to  the  crusher  in  wagons.  A  belt  conveyor  delivered  the  crushed 
stone  to  the  bins.  At  the  outlet  of  each  bin  a  measuring  hopper  (shown 
in  a  detail  section  in  the  drawing)  containing  about  8  cubic  feet,  received 
the  sand  or  stone  from  the  bin,  and  at  the  ring  of  a  bell  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  each  material  for  one  batch  of  concrete  was  dropped  upon  the 
conveying  belt.  The  cement  was  emptied  from  bags  on  top  of  the  sand 
and  stone  as  they  were  carried  past  the  cement  shed.  The  bin  over  the 
mixer  had  two  hoppers.  As  soon  as  a  batch  was  delivered  to  hopper 
No.  I,  the  bell  rung  again  and  another  batch  started  into  hopper  No. 
2,  and  while  this  was  filling,  No.  i  batch  was  dumped  into  the  mixer. 

Movable  Plants.  Where  the  work  extends  over  a  long  strip  of  terri- 
tory as  in  tunnels,  retaining  walls,  and  sometimes  buildings,  a  movable 
plant  may  be  economical.  On  small  jobs  the  mixer  is  sometimes  mounted 
on  wheels  and  the  loading  gang  follows  it  about  with  wheelbarrows. 
The  ordinary  p)aving  mixer  is  a  well  known  example  of  this  method. 

The  Rock  Island  R.  R.  uses  a  3-car  concreting  train}  in  building  re- 
taining walls  on"  track  elevation  work.  The  train  runs  on  the  lower 
level.  Two  cars  with  bins  carry  the  material  and  a  belt  conveyor  con- 
veys it  to  the  third  car,  on  which  are  the  mixer,  hoist,  tower,  and  chutes, 

*  Engineering  Record,  February  14,  19x4,  p-  182. 
t  Louis  C.  Hill  in  Engineering  Record,  October  4,  19x3,  p.  368. 

X  Engineering  News,  April  8,  X9X5,  p.  674.  See  abo  for  description  of  a  similar  train  used  on  a  Balti- 
more viaduct,  Engineering  Neva,  Nov.  16,  19x3*  P'  oa7* 
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or  spouts.  The  cement  and  aggregates  are  dumped  directly  to  the  bin 
cars  from  trains  on  the  upper  level.  This  train  is  typical  of  those  used 
by  railroads  on  such  work. 

An  interesting  plant,  used  in  concreting  a  large  nimiber  of  small  sepa- 
rate buildings,*  consisted  essentially  of  a  platform  with  mixer  and  stiff- 
leg  derrick  having  a  horizontal  boom  45  feet  above  ground,  which 
hoisted  the  concrete  in  a  bucket  and  ran  it  out  to  place.  The  whole 
plant,  mounted  on  wide  wheels,  was  moved  by  a  cable  anchored  by  a 
dead  man. 

For  the  retaining  walls  of  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,t 
mixing  plants  were  built  on  flat  cars  running  on  standard  gage  double 
tracks  12  feet  on  centers,  along  one  side  of  the  wall  for  its  entire 
length.  The  center  line  of  the  nearest  track  was  10  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  wall.  Two  standard  flat  cars  were  soUdly  united  by  heavy  tim- 
ber platforms,  so  as  to  form  practically  one  very  wide  car.  A  timber 
framework  buflt  upon  this  platform  supported  3  working  floors.  An 
engine,  boiler,  and  one  mixer  were  located  on  the  first  floor  and  2  mixers 
on  the  second  floor,  the  machinery  being  all  driven  by  line  shafting  and 
friction  gearing. 

A  small  derrick  and  hoisting  engine  on  the  third  floor  hoisted  mate- 
rials from  a  surface  track  alongside  and  dumped  into  three  15-cubic 
yard  hoppers,  two  holding  stone  and  the  third  divided  in  the  middle 
for  cement  and  screenings.  This  double  hopper  fed  through  a  measur- 
ing hopper  into  a  mixer  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  cement  and  screen- 
ing were  mixed  dry}  and  then  raised  by  two  bucket  elevators  to  measur- 
ing hoppers  over  two  mixers  on  the  second  floor.  The  broken  stone 
was  drawn  from  the  bins  through  mixing  hoppers  direct  to  these  two 
mixers.  These  two  mixers  delivered  the  concrete  to  inclined  bucket 
elevators  which  dumped  it  into  a  hopper  on  the  middle  line  of  the  waU. 
From  this  hopper  the  concrete  ran  to  place  in  lo^inch  pipe  chutes.  The 
cost  of  both  of  these  plants  complete  was  about  $21  000.  ||  The  cost 
of  the  two  plants  divided  by  the  total  quantity  of  concrete  laid  gives  a 
unit  plant  cost  of  $0.21  per  cubic  yard.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
the  repairs,  or  fuel,  or  the  cars  and  locomotive  handling  the  materials. 

In  building  a  dam  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.,§  tracks  were  laid  just 
above  and  below  the  site  of  the  dam  and  parallel  to  it  and  a  traveling 

*  R.  C.  HaPdman  in  Eogineering  and  Contracting,  May  12, 10x5.  p.  437. 
t  Plant  is  shown  in  Engineering  Ruord^  February  17, 1906,  p.  xgo. 

%  This  preliminary  mixing  of  the  cement  and  sand  is  not  generally  considered  necessary  in  machine 
nfzed  concrete.    The  same  scheme  of  plant  design  could  be  used  effectively  without  this  feature. 
Q  PerscNial  correspondence  with  Bffr.  L.  K.  Shennan,  Assntant  Chief  Engineer. 
I  Bmgineering  News,  May  7*  1903,  p.  403* 
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platform  containing  the  mixer  was  constructed  so  as  to  straddle  the 
dam.  The  mixer  discharged  the  concrete  into  the  upper  end  of  a  tube 
fitted  with  a  lower  telescoping  section,  so  that  it  could  be  deposited 
directly  on  any  part  of  the  dam. 


Fio.  6S. — Automatic  Dumping  Concrete  Elevator.     (See  p.  243.) 

Pneomatle  Mixing  Plants.  Pneumatic  mixing  plants  have  been  used 
on  some  jobs  of  considerable  size.  On  an  arch  viaduct  at  Saskatoon, 
Canada,*  i-yard  batches  were  delivered  over  distances  of  375  feet  at 
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the  rate  of  50  batches  per  hour  and  to  i  000  feet  with  35  batches  per 
hour.  The  concrete  was  delivered  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  line 
and  from  it  distributed  to  the  forms.  The  materials  may  be  charged 
into  the  mixer  from  bins,  or  by  wheelbarrows,  as  in  any  other  type  of 
mixer. 

River  and  Harbor  Work.  In  river  and  harbor  work,  it  is  sometimes 
economical  to  put  the  plant  on  a  scow  that  can  be  moved  alongside  the 
bridge,  wharf,  or  retaining  wall  as  needed.  Aggregates  are  frequently 
brought  in  by  scows  and  transferred  to  overhead  storage  bins. 

In  building  the  substructure  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  Mass.,* 
the  concrete  plant  was  located  on  a  pier  resting  on  piles.  The  gravel 
for  the  concrete  was  dredged  from  the  harbor  and  dumped  from  scows 
into  the  water  close  to  the  pier.  An  "orange  peeF'  bucket,  operated 
from  a  dredging  machine  on  a  scow,  lifted  the  gravel,  and  dropped  it 
into  a  hopper  whence  it  ran  by  gravity  upon  the  combination  inclined 
screen  described  on  page  220,  which  separated  the  sand,  pebbles,  and 
the  coarse  waste  material.  Bucket  elevators  raised  the  sand  and  pebbles 
to  bins  above  the  mixer,  and  from  the  bins,  which  were  V-shaped,  the 
materials  feed  by  gravity  into  the  measuring  hoppers,  which  also  received 
the  cement.  These  hoppers  were  arranged  in  two  sets,  an  essential 
requirement  for  maximum  output,  so  that  one  batch  could  be  measured 
while  another  was  being  dropped  into  the  mixer. 

A  Central  Plant.  The  establishment  of  a  central  plant  from  which 
the  mixed  concrete  may  be  hauled  to  various  points  as  required  may  be 
economical  in  some  cities  or  large  towns.  This  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,t  for  concrete,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  tar 
and  asphalt  paving.  The  plant  may  be  located  at  a  gravel  bank  or  stone 
crusher,  or  near  a  railroad  siding,  permanent  machinery  provided  which 
will  mix  the  concrete  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  could  be  done  by  hand- 
mixing,  and  the  concrete  hauled  in  carts  to  the  work  at  but  slightly 
higher  cost  than  the  hauling  of  the  dry  materials.  Most  Portland  cement 
concrete  will  not  be  injured  (see  p.  173)  if  laid  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  mixing.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  use  a  cement  of 
a  slow  enough  set  so  that  the  initial  set  will  not  be  reached  before  the 
concrete  is  in  place. 

*  For  full  description,  see  article  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson  in  Engineering  Ifews,  October  17,  igoi* 
p.  282. 

t  D.  G.  Fisher  in  Engineering  News,  March  10,  1904,  p.  231. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
DEPOSITING  CONCRETE 

The  methods  to  be  selected  for  handling  and  depositing  concrete  must 
be  governed  by  the  size  and  nature  of  the  construction  and  by  the  local 
conditions.  As  in  mixing,  the  choice  of  machineiy  is  controlled  largely 
by  economical  considerations. 

Whatever  the  methods  adopted,  the  following  essentialB  must  be 
observed: 

(1)  The  stones  must  not  be  allowed  to  separate  from  the  mortar. 

(2)  The  consistency  must  be  controlled  to  see  that  (a)  for  dry  and 
for  medium  consistency  there  is  enough  water  to  produce  a  concrete 
without  visible  voids  or  stone  pockets,  and  (b)  for  wet  consistency  there 
is  only  enough  water  to  produce  a  sluggishly  flowing  mass. 

(3)  The  tamping  or  ramming  of  concrete  (a)  for  dry  or  for  medium 
consistency  always  must  be  sufficient  to  flush  the  mortar  to  the  surface, 
while  (b)  for  wet  consistency,  it  must  be  limited  to  that  required  to 
place  tihe  concrete  in  all  parts  of  the  forms  and  to  surround  the  reinforce- 
ment. 

When  Portland  cement  first  came  into  general  use,  in  the  period  from 
about  1880  to  1895,  a  very  dry  consistency,  substantially  that  of  dry 
earth,  was  used,  probably  because  an  excess  of  water  is  specially  injurious 
to  the  natural  cement  concrete  previously  used.  With  the  advent  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  the  development  of  structures  above  ground, 
where  the  surface  appearance  is  of  so  much  importance,  the  necessity 
for  more  water  was  apparent.  This  led  to  the  use  in  many  cases  of  an 
excess  of  water,  to  a  thin  sloppy  mix,  which  tests  and  experience  show 
will  produce  a  very  weak  concrete  because  of  poor  crystalUzation. 
(See  pp.  251  and  320). 

Yolume  and  Weight  of  Loose  Concrete.  The  volume  and  weight  of 
loose  concrete  is  of  importance  in  designing  the  implements  or  vehicles  for 
transporting  it  and  in  estimating  the  quantities  which  can  be  handled  under 
dififerent  conditions.  The  weight  of  well-proportioned  concrete  after 
setting,  as  stated  on  page  9,  generally  ranges  from  143  to  155  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  When  green,  it  will  weigh,  after  ramming,  slighdy  more  than  this, 
say  from  150  to  160  lb.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  loose,  that  is,  in  the 
vehicle  which  transports  it  from  the  mixer  to  place,  depends  largely  upon 
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the  consistency.  If  mixed  very  wet,  it  will  settle  down  to  very  nearly 
the  volume  it  has  after  it  is  placed,  perhaps  within  5%  of  it;  but  if  of  dry 
consistency,  the  volume  of  the  rammed  mass  is  apt  to  be  as  much  as  25% 
less  than  the  loose.  A  fair  average  weight  of  loose  concrete  may  be  es- 
timated, then,  at  about  140  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.9  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  wet,  and  120  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.6  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  dry.  The  weights  and  volumes  vary,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
portions used  in  the  mixture  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  in  the 
aggregate,  but  for  rough  estimates  these  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  volumes  of  loose  mixed  concrete  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  rammed 
concrete,  based  on  the  above  percentages,  are  28  cu.  ft.  of  a  very  wet 
mixture  and  36  cu.  ft.  of  a  dry  mixture. 

The  volume  of  concrete  contained  in  an  iron  wheelbarrow  load  of  average 
size  is  1.9  cu.  ft.  place  measurement.  A  large  load  is  about  2.2  cu.  ft 
place  measurement.  Special  concrete  barrows  are  also  made  with  a  capacity 
up  to  6  cu.  ft.  (see  Fig.  70,  p.  253).     Further  data  is  given  in  Chapter  I. 

A  single  cart  on  ordinary  construction  roads  will  carry"  about  half  a 
batch  of  concrete  of  average  proportions,  which  may  be  assumed  as  i 
barrel  cement  to  2  J  barrels  sand  to  5  barrels  stone,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  cart  which  will  not  overflow  or  leak,  50%  mere  than  this,  or 
about  three-quarters  of  a  batch,  can  be  drawn  over  macadam  and  paved 
streets. 

CONSISTENCY  OF  CONCRETE 

,  The  maintenance  of  a  proper  consistency  or  plasticity  in  freshly 
mixed  concrete  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  consistency  is  deter- 
mined not  only  by  the  amount  of  water  used,  but  by  the  manner  and 
time  of  mixing,  since  a  long,  thorough  mixing  produces  a  smoother  con- 
crete, and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  fine  aggregate,  a  certain  amoimt  of 
fine  particles  being  necessary  to  prevent  a  "harsh''  mixture. 

In  this  treatise  the  term  dry  mixture  is  applied  to  concrete  of  the  con- 
sistency of  damp  earth,  from  which  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  only 
after  prolonged  ramming,  and  then  simply  in  a  glistening  film.  A 
medium  or  quaking  mixture  means  a  tenacious,  jelly-like  consistency 
which  shakes  on  ramming.  A  wet  or  mushy  mixture  is  one  which  will 
not  hold  its  shape  in  a  pile  and  will  flow  sluggishly  in  a  trough  or  in  the 
forms. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  tests  and  of  practical  experience,  the  authors 
advocate  varying  the  consistency  according  to  the  class  of  work,  and 
present  the  following  general  conclusions: 
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D17  concrete  may  be  employed  in  dry  locations  for  mass  fonndations 
which  must  withstand  severe  compressive  strain  within  one  month 
after  placing,  provided  it  is  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  6  inches 
thick  and  is  thoroughly  rammed. 

Medium  or  quaking  concrete  is  adapted  for  ordinary  mass  concrete, 
such  as  foundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Wet  or  mushy  concrete  is  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  and  for  rein- 
forced concrete,  such  as  thin  building  walls,  columns,  floors,  conduits 
and  tanks.    Very  wet,  sloppy  concrete  should  never  be  used. 

The  experiments  of  the  authors  show  that  while  dry  concrete,  very 
carefully  mixed  and  rammed,  is  stronger  on  short  time  test,  medium  mix- 
tures will  attain  nearly  equal  strength  after  six  months'  time.  One 
of  the  arguments  against  very  dry  mixtures  is  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  uniform  consistency.  Occasional  batches  invariably  will  be  too 
dry,  and  it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  care  in  placing  and  ramming  to 
avoid  visible  voids  or  pockets  of  stone  which  form  weak  places. 

A  wet  mixture  is  more  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  or  concrete  rubble 
because  the  large  stones  more  readily  settle  into  place  and  bed  them- 
selves. In  thin  walls  wet  concrete  can  be  more  easily  "joggled"  into 
position  so  as  to  conform  to  the  molds  and  give  a  smooth  surface.  The 
use  of  a  mixture  sufficiently  wet  to  flow  under  and  around  reinforce- 
ment is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  metal.  (See  p.  292). 
Ordinarily  the  thick,  sluggishly  flowing  consistency  is  best. 

Stone  pockets  are  liable  to  occur  with  very  wet  concrete  because  of 
the  mortar  running  away  from  the  stones.  This  may  appear  an  imagi- 
nary danger  to  many  users  of  concrete  who  have  never  employed  a  very 
wet  consistency,  but  the  authors  have  seen  concrete  mixed  with  too 
much  water,  which  after  setting  and  the  removal  of  the  forms  had  the 
appearance  of  being  mixed  too  dry  because  of  the  stone  pockets. 

Laitance.  "Laitance"  is  a  French  word,  quite  generally  adopted  in 
the  United  States  and  England  for  the  light-colored  powdery  substance 
which  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  water  when  cement  or  concrete  is  de- 
posited below  the  surface.  Cn  land  the  same  substance  forms  on  the 
surface  of  concrete  which  has  been  mixed  very  wet. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  laitance*  is  as  follows: 

SiUca  (Si02) 16.00% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AlsOs,  FeiO») 8.66  '^ 

Lime  (CaO) 47.40  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 2.40  " 

Ignition  loss 23.60  " 

*  Analysed  for  the  autbora  by  Mr.  Clifford  Kichardaon. 
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If  calculated  to  a  water  and  carbonic  acid  free  basis  the  analysis  becomes: 

Silica  (SiO,) 20.94% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AUOs,  Fe203) 1 1 .30  " 

Lime  (CaO) 62 .04  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 3.14  " 

Mr.  Richardson  notes  that  this  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  a 
normal  Portland  cement  except  that  it  is  unusually  high  in  alumina  and 
iron,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  magma  detected 
in  the  thin  section  examined.    He  further  states: 

I  have  had  a  thin  section  ground,  but  find  that  it  shows  no  structure 
which  is  characteristic.  The  section  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material 
of  an  isotropic  nature,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light.  It 
reveals  a  considerable  amount  of  a  yellow  substance  which  seems  to  be  the 
undecomposed  magma  contained  in  the  original  cement.  I  have  formed  a 
material  very  similar  to  the  **laitance"  by  shaking  Portland  cement  with 
water,  decanting  the  finer  portion  and  allowing  it  to  settle  out  and  harden. 
This  material,  like  your  "laitance,"  is  rather  soft,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Portland  cement  is  much  more  thoroughly  decomposed  under  these 
conditions  than  unde*-  ordinary  ones,  and  this  accounts  for  its  character. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  milky  laitance  which  appears  on 
concrete  laid  under  water  represents  an  actual  loss  of  cement,  which  should 
be  prevented  by  confining  the  mass  until  it  reaches  its  position. 

HANDUNO  AND  TBANSPOBTINO  CONCRETE 

In  handling  and  transporting,  as  noted  above,  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent separation  of  the  stones  from  the  mortar.  This  is  liable  to  occur, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  concrete  is  of  dry  consistency  so  as  to  be  inco- 
herent, and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  so  wet  that  the  mortar  flows  away 
from  the  stone.  With  the  modem  slow-setting  cement,  in  the  use  of 
which  some  time  may  elapse  without  injury  between  mixing  and  placing 
(see  p.  174),  there  is  less  difficulty  in  handling  concrete  than  formerly, 
and  it  can  be  transported  readily  to  a  considerable  distance.  Moreover, 
a  soft,  sluggishly  flowing  mass  is  easier  to  handle  than  either  a  dry  or 
a  very  wet  mixture. 

For  transporting  concrete  in  small  quantities,  either  hand-mixed  or 
machine-mixed,  wheelbarrows  of  the  ordinary  contractor's  tjrpe,  or  else 
for  larger  work  the  two-wheeled  barrow  illustrated  in  Fig.  70,  page  253, 
are  used.  On  larger  jobs,  derricks  are  suitable  if  the  mass  is  concen- 
trated near  the  mixer,  otherwise  cars  running  on  a  track,  (see  Fig.  71, 
p.  254,)  or  in  some  cases  wagons, afford  means  of  conveyance.    A  combi- 
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nation  of  car  and  derrick  work  is  readily  effected  by  using  flat  cars  with 
derrick  buckets  or  Iraya  upon  them.  Cableways  may  be  satisfactory  on 
a  large  job,  but  the  output,  which  is  limited  by  the  speed  on  the  cable- 
way,  must  be  carefully  figured.  For  a  high  thin  wall,  galvanized  iron- 
buckets  are  sometimes  useful.-  A  bucket  elevator  is  a  poor  contrivance 
for  elevating  concrete  because  the  mortar  sticks  to  the  buckets  and  the 
ingredients  separate  as  the  concrete  is  thrown  from  them.  A  control- 
lable bottom  dump  bucket  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  73,  p.  355. 

DEPOSITmO  CONCBETE  OH  LAND 

Formerly  it  was  specified  that  concrete  should  be  of  dry,  damp-earth 
consistency,  and  placed  in  6-inch  layers,  which  must  be  allowed  to  attain 
a  hard  set  before  the  next  layer  was  placed.    With  the  use  of  wetter 
mixtures  and  slow  settbg  Portland 
Cement,  it  is  possible   to  deposit 
concrete  to  any  depth  desired  so 
long  as  it  is  properly  compacted. 

The  methods  to  be  selected  for 
deporting  concrete  depend  largely 
upon  the  structure  but  are  also 
afiected  by  the  consistency.  If  of 
medium  or  of  mushy  consistency,  it 
can  be  dropped  vertically  to  any 
depth.  A  wetter  consistency  can  be 
passed  through  an  inclined  trough 
or  chute.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stones  in  a  dry  or  "damp  earth" 
consistency  will  separate  from  the  mortar  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

In  a  thin  wall  or  a  structure  requiring  especial  care,  such  as  a  tank, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  shovel  the  concrete  from  the  wheelbarrows 
or  from  a  platform.  Stones  which  tend  to  separate  can  be  thus  mixed 
in  with  the  mortar  and  a  thin  layer  formed  in  the  molds,  so  as  to  avoid 
possibility  of  separation. 

Chatinc  Concrete.  Chutes  or  troughs  for  handling  concrete  have 
come  into  use  with  the  wetter  mistures.  In  construction  such  as  dams, 
where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  permits,  the  concrete  may  flow 
from  the  mixer  to  place  by  gravity.  In  buildings,  bridges,  and  other 
elevated  structures,  the  concrete  often  is  hoisted  in  a  tower  and  deposited 
through  an  inclined  chute  either  directly  to  place  or  to  a  hopper,  from 
niuch  it  is  conveyed  to  the  forms  in  barrows  or  other  vehicles. 
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There  is  danger  in  the  use  of  chutes  dischargmg  directly  to  place 
unless  steep  enough  slope  is  maintained  to  permit  of  a  concrete  not 
excessively  wet  or  sloppy.  With  a  flat  slope  and  the  very  wet,  sloppy 
mix  necessary  to  flow  in  it,  concrete  of  low  strength  is  produced,  be- 
cause of  injury  to  the  cement  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  a  scum 
or  laitance  on  the  surface  of  each  layer  while  the  cement  itself  is 
injured  by  the  excess  water.  (See  p.  351.)  In  one  case,  for  example, 
Mr.  Thompson  found  4  inch  thicknesses  of  laitance  on  the  top  oi 
basement  columns  of  a  completed  6-story  building.  This  had  to 
be  cut  out  and  replaced  by  good  concrete.  In  another  instance 
pockets  of  laitance  some  8  inches  thick  were  found  in  the  center  of  a 


Fio.  71,— Radial-Cate  Hoppec  Car.     (See  p.  aja) 

dam  built  by  chutlng  very  wet  concrete.  Even  when  layers  of  laitance 
are  not  formed,  the  excess  water  and  churning  affect  the  chemical  action 
of  the  cement  and  a  light  colored  concrete  of  low  strength  is  thus 
produced. 

To  prereat  the  ingredientB  B«paratin{  when  flowinc  dovn  an  incline, 
the  lover  end  of  the  pipe  or  trough  should  run  Into  a  hopper  irith  a  gate 
so  that  the  concrete  may  be  dravn  out  as  required. 

As  a  result  of  tests  on  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  1916,  the  Construction  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Thomas  A,  Carr,  found  the  best  slope  for  both  gravel  and  broken 
stone  concrete  to  be  27°  with  the  horizontal,  that  is,  2  horizontal  to 
I  vertical.     This  permits  a  smooth  sluggish  flowing  concrete. 
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The  minimum  slope  to  permit  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  mix,  which  in  turn,  is  governed  by  the  nature  and  grading 
of  the  aggregates,  but  other  experimenters  have  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion that  27°  is  the  proper  slope  for  such  work  as  building  construc- 
tion. In  mass  work  where  a  wetter  or  dryer  consistency  may  be  per- 
missible the  slope  should  be  in  no  case  less  than  18°  (3  to  i)  nor 
greater  than  37°  {ij  toi).  The  chutes  at  Technology  led  into  hoppers, 
from  which  the  concrete  was  wheeled  to  place  in  two-wheeled  barrows. 
The  cost  of  this  plan  was  estimated  to  be  no  greater  than  chuting 
direct  to  the  forms,  white  much  better  concrete  resulted.  Special  tests 
indicated   that  the  stteugth   (which  for  1:2:4  concrete  at  aS  days 


Fic.  73.— CoDboUable  Bottom  Dump  Bucket.    (See  f.  153.) 

averaged  2  no  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  for  1:1^:3  concrete  a  520  lb.) 
was  actually  increased  by  flowing  through  the  chute  in  this  manner. 
Fig.  73,  page  256,  shows  the  arrangement  of  tower,  chute,  and  hopper. 

In  Fig.  74  is  shown  at  the  left  a  sluggish  mass  flowing  on  a  slope 
of  27°  and  on  the  right  an  excessively  wet  sloppy  mix  flowing  into  a 
hopper.  Note  the  foot  of  the  sluggish  mass  just  above  the  cleat  in 
the  left  hand  picture. 

Pneamatic  Flacing  of  Concrete,  The  transmission  of  concrete  by 
air  pressure  through  long  pipes  has  been  adopted  in  certain  cases  in 
tunnels,  subways,  and  similar  construction,  when  conditions  require  a 
plant  occupying  little  space  and  a  small  amount  of  hand  labor.  To 
resist  the  excessive  wear  on  the  pipe  under  the  abrasive  action  of  the 
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Fio.  73. — Chuting  Concrete— Maasacbnsetts  Institute  of  Technology  Buildings 

(See  p.  sss-) 


Exces^vely  Wet  Concrete  Flowinginto 
Hopper 

Fig.  74- — Consistency  of  Concrete.    {See  f.  asS-) 
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concrete  travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  8-inch  steel  pipe  with  flanged 
joints  was  used  on  recent  tunnel  work  in  San  Francisco.*  This  de- 
livered 6  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  before  wearing  out. 

Manganese  steel  elbows  of  large  radii  were  found  economical  on  this 
work  in  spite  of  high  first  cost.  Deflections  and  bends  must  all  be  braced 
against  the  powerful  blow  of  the  charge  and  the  forms  also  must  be 
rigid.  In  raising  concrete  from  one  level  to  another  the  use  of  a  vertical 
pipe  is  always  advisable  because  on  a  slope  the  air  tends  to  pass  over 
the  concrete  and  escape.  The  same  difl&culty  is  met  on  long  horizontal 
lines  and  the  charge  must  be  collected  by  inserting  a  vertical  U  similar 
to  the  expansion  joints  used  in  steam  pipe  lines.  On  the  New  York 
subways  a  T  connection  was  used  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  line  by  means 
of  which  the  concrete  would  be  delivered  in  any  direction  in  a  vertical 
plane.f 

Monolithic  Concrete.  For  water-tight  work  or  for  maximum  strength 
the  concrete  should  be  placed,  if  conditions  permit,  so  as  to  form  a  mono- 
lith. To  do  this  on  a  large  structure  two  or  three  shifts  are  employed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  mass  commences  to  set 
until  fresh  concrete  has  been  laid  on  top  of  it.  In  a  large  reservoir  wall 
at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  built  en  masse  to  sustain  a  40-foot  head  of  water, 
the  only  point  where  the  moisture  appeared  on  the  surface  was  at  a  layer 
where  the  work  was  stopped  for  one  hour  at  noon.  In  most  structures 
it  is  possible  to  divide  the  work  into  sections,  each  of  which  is  a  monolith. 
Wherever  joints  are  unavoidable  they  must  be  made  with  a  neat  cement 
bond  as  described  on  page  259. 

RAMMINO  OB  PUDDLINO 

The  method  of  compacting  the  concrete  or  forcing  out  the  air  after 
placing,  and  the  kind  of  tools  to  employ  for  this,  depend  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  the  material. 

In  concrete  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water  the  thickness  of 
layers  is  usually  specified  at  6  to  10  inches,  the  former  being  the  most 
common,  but  with  a  very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  12  to  15  inches  may 
be  placed  at  once,  the  chief  object  being  to  expel  bubbles  of  air  by  pud- 
dling or  joggling.  In  using  very  wet  concrete  there  is  danger  of  too 
much  ramming,  which  results  in  wedging  the  stones  together  and  forcing 
the  finer  material,  the  sand  and  cement,  to  the  surface. 
The  style  of  rammers  ordinarily  used  for  dry  mixed  or  medium  con- 

*  Engineering  and  Contracting,  March  17,  19x5,  p.  235. 

t  A.  E.  Comstock  in  Engineering  News,  March  t6,  19x6,  p.  496. 
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Fig.  75. — ^Rammer    for 
Mushy  Concrete, 

(See  p,  258.) 
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Fig.  76. — Rammers  for 
Dry  Concrete.  (See 
P'  258.) 


Crete  are  similar  to  the  forms  shown  iu  Fig.  76. 
The  style  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  the  ordinal 
type,  and  on  the  right  is  a  style  convenient  for 
use  close  to  the  forms. 

A  "post-hole"  tamping  bar  with  iron  shoe, 
shown  in  Fig.  75,  has  been  successfully  used  by 
the  authors  for  mushy  concrete.  A  piece  of  2  by 
3-inch  studding  cut  to  the  required  length  and 
smoothed  off  so  as  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the 
hands  is  also  a  serviceable  tool. 

For  face  work  an  ordinary  flat  spade  or  an  ice 
chisel  may  be  used  to  slice  down  along  the  forms. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pry  with  the  spade, 
as  the  form  will  spring  unless  it  is  excessively 
strong. 

In  narrow  forms  where  a  man  cannot  stand  in 
the  concrete,  a  piece  of  2-inch  by  3-in  scantling, 
— with  the  upper  portion  rounded  and  the 
tamping  end  wedge-shaped, — of  a  length  deter- 
mined by  the  depth  of  the  form,  is  convenient 
and  cheap. 

Labor  of  Ramming.  Where  the  work  is  not 
cramped,  a  laborer  of  average  ability  should 
level  and  tamp  1 1  cubic  yards  of  plastic  concrete 
and  18  cubic  yards  of  wet  or  mushy  concrete  per 
day  of  10  hours.  With  labor  at  $2.00  per  day, 
allowing  for  superintendence  and  contractor's 
profit,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  is  approximately 
24  cents  for  the  plastic  concrete  and  1 5  cents  for 
the  wet  or  mushy  concrete.  First-class  men 
should  do  one-third  more  work  than  this  and, 
if  working  at  the  same  wages,  at  three-quarters 
of  these  costs.  In  small  colunms  and  thin  walls, 
the  costs  are  high  and  may  be  two  or  three 
times  these  figures. 

BONDING  OLD  AND  NEW  CONCRETE 

To  bond  old  and  new  concrete,  thoroughly  dean 
the  old  surface  of  all  dirt  and  laitance;  roughen 
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smooth  surfaces;  soak  with  water;    coat    with  neat  cement  paste; 
and  immediately  place  the  new  concrete. 

A  I  :  I  or  I  :  2  mortar  (always  richer  than  the  mortar  of  the  concrete) 
is  sometimes  used,  but  for  a  surer  bond  and  always  for  watertight  work 
a  neat  cement  paste  is  necessary.  The  consistency  of  this  should  be 
about  that  of  brick  mortar,  and  it  should  be  brushed  on  or  spread  to  a 
depth  of  about  tV  i^ch.  Dry  cement  thrown  on  to  a  wet  surface  does 
not  produce  a  satisfactory  bond.  Thcbody  is  insufficient  and  the  cement 
does  not  have  its  full  value  unless  worked  up  with  waiter  before  placing. 

In  mass  concrete  subject  to  compressive  stresses  only,  no  precautions 
other  than  cleaning  are  necessary. 

Dowelling  with  steel  bars  is  frequently  useful  in  transferring  stress, 
and  in  mass  concrete  fairly  large  stones  or  plums  may  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  work.  Methods  of  treating  expansion  joints  are  discussed 
on  page  260. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  used  for  cleaning  and  roughen- 
ing the  surface  of  the  set  concrete.  The  acid  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
off  before  placing  the  new  concrete  or  mortar. 

In  reinforced  concrete,  joints  should  be  made  so  as  to  least  affect  the 
strength.  In  columns  the  joint  is  at  the  lower  surface  of  girder  or  at 
bottom  of  haunch  or  capitol,  if  any.  In  a  floor  system  or  in  reinforced 
walls  resisting  pressure,  it  is  best  to  make  the  joints  perpendicular  to 
the  surfaces  and  locate  them  at  or  near  the  center  of  the  span.  If  a 
beam  intersect  a  girder  near  its  center  the  joint  should  be  offset  a 
distance  equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  beam.  In  beams  carrying 
shear  where  a  joint  is  to  be  located,  the  joint  may  be  inclined  as  much 
as  30®  to  the  perpendicular. 

CONTRACTION  JOINTS 

Concrete,  like  any  other  material,  expands  with  heat  and  contracts 
with  cold.  Temperature  cracks  occur  in  brick  and  stone  walls,  but  are 
less  noticeable  because  they  usually  follow  the  joints  instead  of  cutting 
across  smooth  surfaces,  as  in  concrete.  Besides  being  affected  by  tem- 
perature, concrete  contracts  for  a  period  while  setting  and  hardening 
in  air,  and  is  also  affected  to  some  extent  by  moisture. 

The  effect  of  expansion  must  be  provided  for  only  in  exceptional  cases 
where  angles  occur  in  long  surfaces  which  cannot  move  freely,  such  as 
a  depression  in  a  large  floor  surface  or  a  change  in  grade  of  pavement 
or  where  dangerous  compressive  stresses  are  Uable  to  be  produced. 
Ordinarily,  it  is  the  contraction  which  gives  trouble  by  forming  cracks. 
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expansion  being  taken  care  of  by  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
concrete. 

The  effect  of  contraction  may  be  taken  care  of  by  expansion  joints  or 
by  reinforcement.  Reinforcement  suitably  placed  (see  Chapter  XXII) 
wiU  reduce  both  the  size  and  nimiber  of  cracks,  and  if  the  structure  rests 
on  columns  so  as  to  be  free  to  move,  it  may  prevent  them  entirely.  It  is 
frequently  better,  even  in  structures  up  to  say  i  coo  feet  long,  which  are 
free  to  move  above  the  foundations,  to  reinforce  throughly  and  avoid 
expansion  joints.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  must  be  determined  in 
advance  that  if  cracks  do  occur  they  will  produce  no  structural  damage. 
This  matter  is  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  reinforcement 
in  Chapter  XXII. 

In  unreinforced  structures  contraction  joints  are  necessary.  Retain- 
ing walls,  dams,  and  subways,  may  be  built  in  alternate  or  successive 
sections,  with  time  enough  for  one  section  to  harden  before  fresh  con- 
crete is  poured  against  it.  Longitudinal  steel  will  aid  in  preventing 
cracking  between  joints.  If  desirable,  some  non-adhesive  material, 
such  as  tar  paper,  may  be  used  to  separate  adjacent  sections.  In  thin 
walls  joints  are  needed  about  every  30  feet  and  in  thicker  walls  every 
50  or  60  feet.  In  horizontal  surfaces,  unreinforced,  cracks  are  apt  to 
occur  about  20  feet  apart. 

In  work  that  must  be  reasonably  water-tight,  such  as  dams  and  sub- 
ways, sheet  lead  or  copper  flashing  sometimes  is  used  at  joints.  In 
dams  and  walls  where  loads  must  be  transferred  from  one  section  to 
another,  V-shaped  grooves  may  be  built  into  the  face  of  the  first  section 
and  filled  with  concrete  when  the  next  section  is  placed.  Sometimes 
wells  are  left  and  filled  afterward  with  concrete  or  puddled  clay. 

In  reservoir  work  special  precautions  are  needed,  for  if  one  waU 
slides  by  another  built  into  it  at  an  angle,  considerable  leakage  may 
result.  In  such  cases,  water-tight  joints  may  be  made  by  leaving  slits 
about  i  inch  wide  and  filling  them  with  a  plastic  material,  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose  being  pure  asphalt  of  medium  hardness.  Lime 
dust  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  asphalt.  Another  way  of  forming  a 
joint  is  to  insert  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  roofing  paper.  In  building 
a  reservoir  floor  in  sections,  the  joints  may  be  filled  with  asphalt  or 
asphalt  and  limestone  dust,  but  the  joint  must  be  backed  up  with  a 
narrow  concrete  beam  to  prevent  the  head  of  water  from  forcing  out 
the  filling. 

Temperature  Expansion  and  Contraction.    The  coefficient  of  eiqian- 
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fdon  of  concrete  as  determined  by  tests*  and  measurements  of  stmctu'es 
may  be  taken  as  0.0000056  per  degree  Fahrenheit  of  temperature 
change,  the  test  results  varying  from  about  0.0000050  to  0.0000065. 
This  coef&cient  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  coef&cient  of  expansion 
in  steel  that  they  may  be  assumed  to,  and  actually  do,  work  together 
in  a  reinforced  concrete  structure. 

To  figure  the  actual  movement  in  a  structure,  the  coeflScient  is  simply 
multiplied  by  the  length  times  the  number  of  degrees  temperature  change. 
Thus,  for  a  structure  500  feet  in  length,  subjected  to  50**  temperature 
variation^  the  total  change  in  length  may  be  estimated  at  0.0000055  X 
500  X  50  =  0.137s  f^t,  or  1.65  inches. 

Measurements  of  structures  in  general  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
theoretical,  although  other  conditions,  such  as,  in  mass  concrete,  the 
heat  of  setting,  (see  p.  93)  affect  the  results.  Moisture  also  influences 
the  volume  since  wet  concrete  expands  and  dry  concrete  contracts. 
Concrete  under  continuous  load  has  been  shown  to  react  to  the  loads  and 
actually  flow.  The  interior  of  large  masses  of  concrete,  such  as  dams, 
are  only  slightly  affected  by  atmospheric  temperature  changes.  In  the 
Arrowrock  Damf  no  effect  was  detected  20  feet  or  more  from  the  face. 
The  effect  of  setting  and  temperature  changes  in  dams  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  XXVII. 

Shrinkage  and  Expansion  due  to  Atmospheric  Changes.  Tests  indi- 
cate that  concrete  in  actual  structures  shrinks  about  0.05  per  cent,  as 
soon  as  it  is  allowed  to  dry  out.  The  corresponding  expansion  if  kept 
wet  is  much  smaller — possibly  about  o.oi  per  cent. 

Prof.  A.  H.  WhiteJ  has  shown  that  concrete,  even  when  twenty 
years  old,  expands  if  wetted  and  shrinks  if  dried,  and  that  with  rich 
mortars  these  variations  cause  changes  much  greater  than  those  due 
to  temperature.  Successive  long  immersions  with  intermediate  dry 
periods  cause  progressive  expansion.  A  small  bar  cut  from  a  side- 
walk after  20  years  service  elongated  0.175  P^^  c^^^-  ^y  successive 
immersions  at  room  temperature. 

Tests  §  by  F.  R.  McMillan  give  a  shrinkage  of  0.080  per  cent,  after 
one  year  in  i  12:4  concrete  beams,  4  by  5  inches  by  4  feet  long  mixed 

*  "The  Coefficient  of  Ezpansbn  of  Concrete"  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Vol.  VI,  p.  549, 
republished  in  Engineering  News,  November  ax,  xgoi,  p.  380.  Also,  see  tests  by  Professor  Hallock  in 
Burr's  "Materials  of  Engineering,"  igo3,  p.  378. 

t  "Temperature  Changes  in  Mass  Concrete"  by  Paul  and  Mayhew,  Trans.  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Vol.  LXXIX,  19x5,  p.  1225 

t  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  XIV,  1914.  p.  303,  and  Transactions 
International  Engineering  Congress.    Paper  103. 

f  Bulletin  Univcraity  of  Minnesota.  March  1915- 
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with  J-inch  limestone,  and  reinforced  with  about  0.3  per  cent,  steel. 
The  total  shrinkage  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  any  temporary 
method  of  storage;  concrete  stored  in  air  begins  to  shrink  at  once,  but 
shrinkage  of  concrete  stored  for  a  few  months  in  water  or  under  moist 
cloths  proceeded  to  shrink  rapidly  enough  upon  exposure  to  dry  air  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  time.  Beams  in  wet  storage  showed  a  tendency 
to  expand  while  wet  and  beams  in  dry  air  expanded  rapidly  if  transferred 
to  water  storage. 

German  tests*  of  concrete  specimens  mixed  with  ordinary  coarse 
aggregate  setting  in  air  give  a  shrinkage  of  0.032  per  cent,  or  not  much 
more  than  one-third  of  Mr.  McMillan's  results.  The  rate  of  shrinkage 
was  about  the  same  in  both  cases;  two- thirds  of  the  total  being  attained 
in  forty  days  with  a  more  gradual  increase  to  the  maximum  which  was 
reached  in  from  200  days  to  one  year. 

FACING  CONCRETE  WALLSf 

A  pleasing  appearance  of  concrete  surfaces  requires,  first,  straight, 
sharp  hnes  or  edges,  and,  second,  uniformity  or  regularity  in  texture. 
A  rough  surface  is  generally  preferable  because  it  conceals  slight  defects. 

Plastering  is  unsatisfactory  on  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  of  vari- 
able cUmates  and  is  almost  sure  to  discolor  and  crack  off.  The  concrete 
itself  should  be  relied  upon  with  as  little  treatment  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  with  attention  to  details  various  effects  can  be  produced  as 
required  by  the  character  of  the  structure. 

With  carefully  built  form  work,  the  use  of  a  mushy  mix,  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry,  and  spading  against  the  form  so  as  to  flush  the  face  and 
keep  back  the  coarse  aggregate,  a  smooth  even  surface  can  be  produced. 
At  the  same  time  the  surface  will  show  the  imprints  of  the  joints,  knots, 
and  other  markings  of  the  form,  besides  having  a  dead  color  that  is  not 
pleasing.  By  removing  the  surface  skin  the  monotony  can  be  relieved. 
To  show  better  the  coarse  aggregate  it  may  be  pressed  against  the  form 
with  a  spade,  when  laying  the  concrete. 

Scrubbing.  The  least  expensive  method  of  removing  the  skin  is  to 
scrub  it  with  brushes  and  water  before  it  becomes  hard,  so  as  to  expose 
and  bring  into  partial  rehef  the  particles  of  the  aggregate.  In  Fig.  77, 
page  263  is  shown  in  full  size  a  finish  thus  obtained  where  a  granolithic 
mixture  with  aggregate  of  J  inch  dark  shale  was  placed  against  the  form 

*  Deutdcher  Auascbus  fOr  Euenbcton,  Heft  33:  ioz3 

t  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Heozy  H.  Quimby  for  cuts  and  much  of  the  text  in  thte  section. 
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Fio,  77.— Surface  of  Wosbed  Concrete.     (Set  p.  361.) 


Suifoce  left  by  funn*  ii  tbowu  oa  left  and  picktd  ■urface  on  rigbt. 

Fio.  78. — Surface  of  "Picked"  Concrete.    {See  p.  266.) 
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as  the  body  concrete  was  poured.  A  bridge  parapet  made  with  concrete 
having  a  J-inch  trap-rock  aggregate  and  scrubbed  the  day  after  pouring 
is  shown  in  Fig.  79,  page  264.  The  panels  are  formed  with  colored  tile. 
In  Fig.  80,  page  265,  is  shown  a  surface  faced  with  small  white  pebble 
granolithic  and  scrubbed. 

Surfaces  must  be  scrubbed  within  eight  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
pouring,  depending  upon  the  setting  quality  of  the  cement,the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  the  character  of  the  fine  aggregate.  Of 
course  care  must  be  exercised  to  be  sure  that  the  concrete  has  set  suf- 
ficiently to  be  safe  for  the  removal  of  the  face  forms.    The  scrubbing 


Fig.  79. — Bridge  Parapet  of  Scrabbed  Concrete.     (Set  p.  264.) 

must  be  done  immediately  after  removal  of  the  forms,  as  the  surface 
hardens  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  With  the  proper  degree  of 
hardness,  which  is  while  the  surface  is  still  "green  "or  friable,  an  ordinary 
fibre  scrubbing  brush  is  the  only  implement  needed,  water  being  sup- 
plied freely  and  the  surface  being  rinsed  clean.  If  a  hose  carrying  a 
constant  stream  of  water  is  not  available  a  tin  can,  with  a  nail  hole 
punched  through  the  side  near  the  bottom  can  be  used  with  a  convenient 
bucket  of  water  as  a  supply.  Care  is  necessary  in  removal  of  forms  to 
avoid  spalling  comers  of  the  tender  concrete.    Any  repairing  needed 
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Fig.  8o.— Bridge  Abutment  with  Paneled  Surface,  Scrubbed.    (5ei  p.  i6+.) 
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should  be  done  immediately  after  completion  of  scrubbing  and  the 
patches  scrubbed  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  set. 

The  cost  of  scrubbing  is  very  low  if  done  at  the  right  time.  A  laborer 
can  easily  scrub  and  rinse  as  much  as  one  hundred  square  feet  in  an 
hour. 

In  case  the  concrete  has  hardened,  as  it  may  in  hot  weather  if  left  over 
night,  a  wire  brush  is  advantageous.  If  the  surface  is  too  hard  for  this, 
a  brick  or  block  of  wood  with  sand  and  water  will  rub  off  the  skin,  but 
in  such  cases  the  resulting  finish  will  be  comparatively  smooth  and  of  a 
different  texture.  Carborundum  and  water  give  best  results  on  hard 
concrete. 

In  cold  weather  scrubbing  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  results  and  econ- 
omy because  of  irregularity  of  the  setting  of  the  concrete  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  determining  just  when  to  remove  the  face  forms,  also  if  the  con- 
crete is  under  load,  as  in  columns,  care  is  necessary  to  insure  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  fall  or  flow  of  the  soft  concrete. 

When  scrubbing  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  face  where  a  day's  pouring 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  height,  the  face  planking  is  erected  in 
courses,  supported  by  cleats  and  nailed  to  the  uprights  or  studs,  which 
are  set  at  several  inches  from  the  face,  so  that  the  courses  of  planks  can 
be  removed  individually  and  re-set  higher  up  for  the  next  day's  pouring. 
A  much  smaller  amount  of  face  planking  is  thus  required,  which  offsets 
the  labor  in  constructing. 

Tooling.  A  very  satisfactory  but  somewhat  more  expensive  process 
of  finishing  a  concrete  surface  is  tooling  it — either  axing,  bush-hanmier- 
ing  or  pointing — when  the  surface  is  too  hard  for  scrubbing.  When 
done  by  hand  the  cost  \n\\  run  from  if  to  5  cents  per  square  foot,  ac- 
cording to  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  and  the  wages  paid  him.  The 
most  that  one  man  can  be  expected  to  do  in  one  hour  is  ten  square  feet. 
A  pneumatic  tool  should  do  two  or  three  times  as  much.  The  photo- 
graph, Fig.  78,page  263,  shows  at  the  left  a  concreted  surfaceand  at  the 
right  the  surface  after  picking. 

Acid.  The  hardened  skin  also  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  muriatic 
acid  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water.  A  stronger  solution  is  not  more 
effective  and  is  liable  to  stain  the  aggregate.  The  process  is  expensive 
and  troublesome,  particularly  on  vertical  surfaces,  for  repeated  appli- 
cations are  required  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  The  acid  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  off. 

Color.  Color  effects,  as  well  as  different  textures,  are  obtained  by 
selecting  the  aggregates  and,  at  the  same  time,  combinations  of  colors 
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are  produced  as,  for  example,  yellow  pebbles  in  panels  and  black  shale 
stone  in  borders. 

Piaster  Forms.  Perfectly  smooth  forms  that  will  not  leave  imprints 
on  the  concrete  face  have  been  made  by  plastering  metal  mesh  with 
plaster-of-paris  to  which  the  concrete  will  not  adhere.  Such  forms  have 
been  made  interchangeable  and  repeatedly  used,  the  comers  and  other 
joints  at  each  setting  being  filled  and  smoothed  with  the  same  plaster. 

White  Cement.  White  Portland  Cement,  of  high  strength  and  mixed 
with  sand  is  used  to  good  effect  in  surface  treatment. 

Panels.  In  connection  with  any  of  these  treatments,  sunken  or  in- 
taglio panels,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  panels,  i.e.,  built  in  relief  by 
special  form  construction,  may  be  used  to  relieve  the  plain  even  surface 
of  the  concrete.  Tile  and  terrazzo  panels  are  also  used  for  ornamenta- 
tion, as,  for  example,  in  subway  stations,  and  ornamental  bridges. 

Mortar  Facing.  If  a  mortar  surface  is  required,  it  is  best  obtained 
by  depositing  the  mortar  and  concrete  together,  the  mortar  close  to  the 
form.  To  place  it,  a  movable  form,  preferably  of  steel,  is  held  one  or 
two  inches  behind  the  face,  to  govern  the  thickness  of  the  mortar,  and 
gradually  withdrawn  as  the  mortar  and  concrete  are  deposited. 

DEPOSITING  CONCRETE  UNDER  WATER 

Concrete  is  usually  placed  under  water  by  pouring  through  a  tube  or 
tremie  in  a  continuous  flow  or  by  molding  large  blocks  on  land  to  be 
placed  by  machinery  or  floats  after  hardening.  Derrick  buckets  are 
sometimes  used  for  depositing  but  the  results  are  less  satisfactory. 
Cofferdams,  not  necessarily  watertight,  are  usually  required  to  prevent 
the  concrete  from  spreading  and  the  cement  from  washing  away. 

The  consistency  should  be  quite  wet,  wetter  than  is  good  practice 
for  work  above  water.  Dry  concrete,  dry  materials  mixed  without 
water,  should  never  be  deposited  under  water. 

Depositing  through  Tremies.  In  using  tremies  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  concrete  shall  not  be  allowed  to  wash;  the  pipe  must  be  kept 
full  of  concrete  at  all  times,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  moved  slowly 
about  to  allow  the  concrete  to  nm  gradually  out  with  a  minimum  dis- 
turbance of  the  water.  In  case  the  charge  is  lost  and  the  pipe  fills  with 
water,  extra  cement  should  be  used  in  the  concrete  until  the  pipe  is  once 
more  full  and  in  proper  working  order.  Some  sort  of  a  traveler,  scow, 
or  derrick,  is  necessary  to  move  the  tremie  about. 

The  size  of  tremie  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  size  of  the  plant. 
For  small  work  with  the  concrete  deposited  from  wheelbarrows  a  diam- 
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eter  of  about  one  foot  at  the  top  is  enough.  On  large  jobs  with  large 
mixers  larger  pipes  are  required.  The  diameter  at  the  lower  end  should 
be  from  J  to  J  as  large  again  as  the  top  to  avoid  plugging  and  permit 
telescoping  of  the  section. 

The  use  of  tremies  is  referred  to  as  long  ago  as  1863  by  Gilmore  in  his 
"Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cement  and  Mortars." 

Depositing  from  Buckets.  The  best  type  of  bucket  for  the  depositing 
of  concrete  is  a  box  open  at  the  top  with  a  bottom  that  can  be  dropped 
down  for  emptying.  The  ordinary  construction  bucket  that  dumps  by 
tipping  and  allows  the  water  to  stir  up  the  concrete  and  wash  out  the 
cement  cannot  be  used.  Usually  the  cost  is  greater  than  with  tremies 
and  the  results  much  less  satisfactory. 

Depositing  in  Bags.  In  the  past  bags  varying  in  size  from  small  paper 
or  muslin  bags  to  jute  sacks  containing  100  tons*  sometimes  have 
been  used  for  holding  concrete  together  as  it  passed  through  the  water. 
In  some  cases  the  concrete  has  been  placed  in  the  bags  dry.f  This  is 
bad  practice  because  concrete,  unless  thoroughly  mixed,  does  not  attain 
satisfactory  strength  or  density. 

Molded  Blocks.  The  molded  block  method  is  especially  practical  in 
tidal  water  where  concrete  deposited  in  place  would  be  liable  to  serious 
wash  unless  expensive,  water-tight  coflFerdams  were  used.  Large  blocks 
weighing  many  tons  may  be  cast  and  then  lowered  to  place.  Refer- 
ences to  work  constructed  in  this  manner  are  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 

CONCRETE  IN  SEA  WATER 

For  concrete  laid  in  coiZerdams  in  sea  water  the  essential  require- 
ments of  construction  are : 

(1)  Select  materials  adapted  to  sea  water  use  (See  Chapter  XV  by 
R.  Feret). 

(2)  Proportion  for  maximum  density  using  a  mix  as  rich  as  1:2:4. 

(3)  Employ  a  medium  consistency  scarcely  soft  enough  to  flow. 

(4)  Make  cofferdams  tight  to  prevent  flow  of  water  through  green  con- 
crete. 

(6)  Be  sure  that  concrete  is  hard  before  it  is  subjected  to  sea  water. 
(6)  At  joints  between  set  or  partly  set  and  fresh  concrete,  clean  sur- 
face and  make  a  neat  cement  bond.    (See  p.  259.) 
The  disintegration  of  concrete  by  sea  water  occurs  chiefly  between  low 

•  ProceedinKS  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  126,  and  Vol.  LXXXVII,  pp.  xoi  and  126. 
*^  Lt.  Col.  J.  A.  Smith,  Engineering  Record^  March  23,  i8g5. 
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and  high  tide,  and  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  frost  and  of  chemi- 
cal action.  If  laid  with  the  best  of  workmanship  by  methods  outlined 
above  it  should  resist  the  elements. 

Special  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  tide  from  rising  and 
falling  on  or  through  the  fresh  concrete.  A  number  of  failures  of  sea 
water  construction  have  been  due  to  this  cause  alone.  The  water 
washes  the  cement  out  of  the  green  concrete  and  leaves  a  porous  mass 
readily  acted  on  by  the  sea  water  so  as  to  be  completely  disintegrated. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  reinforced  concrete 
the  steel  may  not  be  affected.  In  one  instance  in  Boston  Harbor,  where 
the  repairs  were  made  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  authors,  the 
concrete  in  certain  sections  which  had  been  injured  during  construction 
by  the  tide  was  soft  enough  in  places  to  pick  out  with  the  fingers,  but 
the  steel,  which  had  had  no  opportimity  to  dry  out,  was  intact  after 
two  years'  exposure. 

In  southern  waters  and  below  low  tide  concrete  is  affected  but  slightly. 
The  effect  of  frost  is  illustrated  in  the  sea  wall  of  a  power  house  in  Boston 
Harbor,  where  the  wall  washed  by  the  cold  salt  water  is  badly  disin- 
tegrated, while  the  portion  reached  by  the  warm  water  discharge  is 
unaffected.  Concrete  blocks  or  piles  thoroughly  hardened  before  expos- 
ure to  sea  water  resist  sea  water  excellently. 

Materials.  The  characteristics  of  aggregates  required  are  discussed 
in  the  following  chapter.  Density  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pre- 
vent water  flowing  into  or  through  the  mass  and  thus  affecting  the 
cement.  Tests  by  the  authors  using  concentrated  sea  water,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  South  Boston  power  house  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  indicate  that  the  choice  of  the 
cement  should  be  governed  largely  by  a  low  percentage  of  aluminum. 
A  maximum  of  6j%  alumina  is  specified  by  the  Boston  Transit  Com- 
mission for  cement  in  sea-water  as  a  result  of  tests  of  pats  of  neat 
cement  ranging  in  composition  from  4^%  to  8%  alumina.  The 
cements  low  in  alumina  in  general  resisted  decomposition  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  those  high  in  alumina.* 

DBULmO  CONCBETE 

In  factory  construction  concrete  floors  must  be  drilled  for  bolts  to 
anchor  machinery.    On  a  larger  scale  drilling  is  required  for  the  re- 

*Repozt  of  Boston  Transit  Commission,  June  30, 19x4,  p.  53;  June  30,  19x5,  p.  s^. 
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moval  of  old  concrete.    The  equipment  and  the  selection  of  hand 
or  machine  tools  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

An  ordinary  star  brick  hand  drill  will  cut  holes  for  machinery  by 
striking  light  quick  blows  to  avoid  chipping  or  breaking  through. 
Similar  methods  have  been  used  on  the  Boston  Subway  by  the  line  and 
grade  parties  in  drilling  holes  for  lead  plugs.  A  light  pneumatic  drill 
is  also  used  for  such  work. 

In  drilling  a  large  number  of  holes  in  i  :  2^  :  s  rubble  concrete*  ten 
months  old  for  ij  inch  anchor  bolts,  hand  drillers  averaged  1.8  linear 
feet  of  hole  per  hour,  or  about  14  linear  feet  per  8-hour  day,  while  the 
pneumatic  drill,  cut  4.7  linear  feet  per  hour,  or  about  38  linear  feet  per 
8-hour  day,  with  a  maximum  of  54  linear  feet.  In  concrete  three  months 
old  the  average  progress  was  about  85  feet  per  day.  Wet  or  damp 
concrete  drilled  badly.  One  sharpening  of  a  drill  was  required  per  8 
feet  of  hole. 

A  section  of  retaining  wall  at  Newton  Highlands  was  torn  out  to  pro- 
vide room  for  an  extension  of  the  station  platform.  A  large  steam  drill 
on  a  tripod  with  2"  drill  was  used.  A  time  study  showed  the  work 
to  consist  of  four  operations  with  average  times  as  follows: 

(i)  Getting  ready  to  drill  and  starting  hole,  a  constant  per  hole,  7.5 
minutes;  (2)  Drilling,  per  linear  foot  of  depth  of  hole,  2.1  minutes; 
(3)  Moving  drill  from  hole  to  hole,  varying  with  spacing,  per  linear 
foot  of  distance,  0.5  minutes;  (4)  Lost  time,  in  terms  of  (i),  (2)  and  (3), 

23%. 
Holes  were  about  25  inches  deep  and  about  3  linear  feet  of  drilling 

were  required  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.    The  gang  consisted  of  10 

men, — foreman,  blacksmith  and  helper,  fireman,  drill  runner  and   5 

laborers.     By  using  the  .times  given,  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 

made  for  various  conditions. 

•  J.  R.  Taft  in  Engineering  Record,  September  3,  xgio,  p.  269. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
EFFECT  OF  SEA  WATER  UPON  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR* 

By  R.  Feret 
Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France. 

The  principal  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  author  of 
this  chapter,  as  discussed  in  the  foUowinir  pa^es,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  No  cement  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  which 
presents  absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea  water 
(See  p.  271.) 

(2)  The  most  injurious  compound  of  sea  water  is  the  acid  of  the  dis- 
solved sulphates,  sulphuric  acid  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  decom- 
position of  cement.    (See  p.  272.) 

(3)  Portland  cement  for  sea  water  should  be  low  in  aluminum  (see  p. 
274),  and  as  low  as  possible  in  lime.    (See  p.  273.) 

(4)  Puzsolanic  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cement  for  sea  water 
constructioiu    (See  p.  279.) 

(6)  As  little  gypsum  as  possible  should  be  added,  for  regulating  the 
time  of  setting,  to  cements  to  be  used  in  sea  water.     (See  p.  272.) 

(6)  Sand  containing  a  large  proportion  of  fine  grains  must  never  be 
used  in  concrete  or  mortar  for  sea-water  construction.    (See  p.  278.) 

(7)  The  proportions  of  the  cement  and  aggregate  for  sea  water  con- 
struction must  be  such  as  will  produce  a  dense  and  impervious  con- 
crete.   (See  p.  278.) 

EXTERNAL  PHENOMENA 

At  present  there  is  no  hydraulic  product  which  is  known  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  absolutely  the  decomposing  influence  of  sea  water.  It  is  true 
that  some  concrete  masonry  has  remained  intact  for  a  very  long  time  in 
salt  water,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  why 
these  structures  have  resisted  ^o  well,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cements  from  which  they  were  made  might  have  decomposed  rapidly  if 
they  had  been  used  under  different  conditions.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  similar  large  structures  subject  to  the  action  of  sea  water  were 

*The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Feret  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  especially  prepared 
by  him  for  this  Treatise. 
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ruined  in  a  few  years  and  were  torn  down  and  completely  rebuilt.  Notable 
instances  of  this  kind  are  the  failures  which  occurred  in  the  ports  of  Aber- 
deen,* Dunkerque,  and  Ymuiden.      • 

Such  occurrences  have  aroused  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  sea  water  upon  mortars,  and  but  few  questions  have  received  more 
careful  study.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  sure 
means  of  preventing  these  failures  have  been  found. 

The  decomposition  manifests  itself  in  various  ways:  sometimes  th^ 
mortar  softens,  and  little  by  little  becomes  disintegrated;  sometimes  the 
mortar  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  which  finally  cracks  ofiF;  more  often 
fine  white  veins  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  mortar,  these  gradually  grow 
large  and  open,  the  mortar  swells,  cracks,  and  falls  off  in  small  pieces  or 
collapses  in  a  pulp-like  mass.  Almost  always  the  interior  of  the  decom- 
posed mortar  is  found  to  contain  a  soft  white  material  which  may  be  easily 
separated  from  it.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  substance  is  not. 
however,  constant.f  Generally,  the  more  advanced  the  state  of  decom- 
position, the  more  readily  the  white  material  can  be  extracted  from  the 
mortar  and  the  richer  it  is  in  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  also  increases  with  the  degree  of  decomposition,  though  less  uniformly. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHATE  WATERS 

For  several  years  the  injurious  action  of  sea  water  upon  hydraulic  com- 
pounds was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  magnesia  in  the  water.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  chloride  of  magnesia  is  almost  without  action,  while 
sulphate  of  magnesia  acts  very  energetically  upon  cement,  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  magnesia  plays  only  a  secondary  part,  while  in  fact 
it  is  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  as  a  soluble  sulphate  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  decomposition. 

This  has  been  confirmed  in  practise  by  the  destruction  of  masonry 
washed  by  water  which  has  traversed  earth  containing  gypsum,  or  built 

from  mortar  made  with  sand  which  has  been  extracted  from  strata  con- 

I 

taining  sulphate  of  lime.  J  A  consideration  of  this  fact  makes  it  apparent 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  use,  in  concrete  or  masonry  subject  to  the  action  of 
sea  water,  cements  to  which  the  gypsum  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  rale  of  their  setting  or  of  increasing  their  initial  strength. § 
There  are  numerous  instances  Jn  which  brick  masonry  has  rapidly  de- 

*Sroith,  Proceedings  Institution  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CVII,  1891-92. 
"j-Feret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892,  11,  p.  93. 
tBied,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^^s,  1902,  III,  p.  95. 
(Feret,  Annales  des  Fonts  ct  Chauss^s,  1890,  I.  p.  375. 
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composed  because  the  bricks,  burned  with  coal,  contained  alkaline  sul- 
phates which  when  drawn  out  by  water  attacked  the  mortar  of  the  joints.* 
These  practical  observations  combined  with  certain  laboratory  experi- 
ments intelligently  conducted  have  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
principal  agent  in  causing  decomposition.  Indeed,  we  must  attribute 
to  dissolved  sulphates  most  of  the  damage  which  many  American  writers 
have  improperly  explained  as  due  to  the  action  of  ^^cUkalies^'  on  the 
cement. 

OHEMIOAL  PROOE88E8  OF  DEOOMPOSITION 

Messrs.  Candlot,f  Michaeh's,J  and  Deval§  have  discovered  successively 
by  different  methods  that  aluminate  of  lime  Alg  O3  3  CaO,  which  exists  in 
cements  in  company  with  other  calcareous  salts,  such  as  silicates,  possesses 
the  property  of  combining  with  sulphate  of  lime  so  as  to  give  a  double 
salt  AI3  O3  3  CaO,  3  (SO3  CaO)  combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  great  increase  in  volume.  This  substance,  moreover,  has  no  firm 
coherence.  It  is  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  lime  water,  a  fact 
that  explains  its  existence  in  a  solid  state  in  mortars. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  cements  do  not  contain  free  lime  when 
they  are  anhydrous,  their  setting  under  the  action  of  water  frees  a  part  of 
the  lime  which  was  combined  with  the  acid  elements,  principally  with 
siUca.  If  a  soluble  sulphate  other  than  sulphate  of  lime  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  hydraulic  binding  material  during  hardening  or  after  having 
set,  it  produces,  with  the  freed  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  turn  com- 
bines with  the  aluminate,  giving  "sulpho-aluminate,"  and  produces  the 
swelling  which  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar.  The  same  reac- 
tions would  be  produced,  moreover,  without  the  intervention  of  free  lime 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  the 
water  upon  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  binding  material. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime  seems  to  be  the 
prtncipal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  cement  by  sea  water  and  sulphate 
waters,  it  may  not  be  the  only  one:  the  setting  and  the  hardening  of  the 
cement  in  contact  with  water  result  in  the  separation  of  compounds  rich  in 
lime,  in  salts  less  calcareous,  and  in  free  lime.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  and  the  conditions  affecting  its  preservation,  this  reaction 
may  be  modified  or  counteracted  in  such  manner  that  the  hardening  cannot 

*Zambo]it,  Industria,  October  15,  1899. 

jCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  Paris,  1891,  p.  257. 

jDer  Cement-Bacillus,  Berlin,  1892. 

iBuBetin  de  la  Socidt6  d''Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationale,  1900, 1,  p.  49. 
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follow  its  regular  course;  likewise,  the  lime  set  at  liberty  may  be  aissolved 
little  by  little  in  the  water  which  penetrates  the  mortars,  and  may  disappear 
by  exosmose,  giving  place  to  other  more  or  less  injurious  compounds. 

These  various  phenomena  are  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  explained^ 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  those  cements  which  are  richest  in  lime  are 
the  most  quickly  decomposed. 

8EAB0H  FOR  BINDING  BftATEBIALS  CAPABLE  OF  RESISTING  THE 

ACTION  OF  SEA  WATER 

For  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  experimenters  have  been  directed  toward 
finding  a  cement  of  such  composition  that  it  cannot  be  decomposed  by  sea 
water.  Thinking  at  first  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  water  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  the  magnesia  which  it  contained,  for  the  lime  of  the 
cement,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  cement  by  burning  dolomitic 
hmestone  which  consequently  was  composed  largely  of  salts  of  magnesia. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  magnesia  which  this  contained,  since  it  was 
burned  necessarily  at  a  very  high  temperature,  was  slaked  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  its  tardy  hydration  caused  the  mortar  to  swell.  Cements 
were  also  made  experimentally  of  baryta,  a  laboratory  product  whose  high 
price  does  not  permit  its  introduction  into  regular  practice.* 

After  the  discovery  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime,  the  question  changed 
its  aspect,  and  alumina  was  considered  a  dangerous  element  in  cement, 
the  proportion  of  which  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  Public  Works 
in  France  limit  to  8%  the  maximum  amount  of  alumina  allowed  in  cement 
intended  for  use  in  sea  water,  and  this  limit  would  be  placed  much  lower 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  products  containing  less  alumina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percen- 
tage of  alumina  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  without  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  burning  of  the  cement,  in  which  operation  this 
element  acts  as  a  flux.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  that  the  alumina 
be  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Cements  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
which  were  absolutely  free  from  alumina  and  rich  in  iron,  and  these  re- 
sisted sea  water  very  well.t  The  various  hydraulic  cements  and  limes 
produced  by  the  works  of  Teil,  whose  reputatioii  is  world-wide,  contain 
not  more  than  2%  of  alumina,  and  some  of  them  usually  last  much  better 

*  Le  Chatelier,  Annales  des  Mines,  May  and  June,  1887. 

t  Le  Chatelier,  Congris  International  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  held  at  Paris  in  1900,  Vol.  II, 
Part  2,  p.  SI 
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m  sea  water  than  most  of  the  Portland  cements  which  contain  between 
7%  and  8%  of  alumina.  These  too,  however,  become  decomposed  under 
certain  conditions,  but  with  this  peculiarity  —  that  their  disintegration  is 
no^  usually  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  volume. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  cements  which  are  the  richest  in  lime  decom- 
pjose  the  most  quickly  in  sea  water.  Based  upon  this  observation,  the 
experiment  was  also  tried  of  making  cements  for  marine  use  by  burning 
mixtures  less  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  ordinary  Portland  cements. 
This  diminished  the  strength  of  the  cement,  but  the  falling  ofif  in  strength  ' 
was  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  burning  cements  of  this  class  there  was  pro- 
duced in  the  kilns  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  possessing  only  a 
comparatively  feeble  hydraulic  power,  which  obstructed  the  draught. 
This  difficulty  was  lessened  by  mixing  ferruginous  materials  (ore,  etc.), 
or  even  sulphate  of  lime,*  with  the  raw  materials  before  burning.  Also, 
the  use  of  rotary  kilns  prevents  the  choking  of  the  draught.  As  has 
just  been  said,  cements  low  in  lime  do  not  attain  as  great  strength  as  the 
ordinary  Portland  Cements,  but  they  generally  resist  the  decomposing 
action  of  sea  water  better. 

When  the  proportion  of  limestone  is  small,  the  burning  can  be  done 
only  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  the  cement  obtained  sets  very  quickly. 
Some  of  these  low  lime  cements  appear  to  resist  chemical  decomposition 
satisfactorily,  while  others  resist  no  better  than  most  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ments, a  difference  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  In  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  set,  this  class  of  cements  cannot  readily  be  used 
on  large  work,  and,  in  fact,  their  use  is  mainly  limited  to  special  cases. 

Another  means  of  neutralizing  the  bad  effects  of  the  excess  of  lime  liber- 
ated by  the  setting  of  Portland  cement  consists  in  mixing  with  the  latter, 
before  using,  materials  capable  of  combining  with  this  lime  so  as  to  pro- 
duce insoluble  compounds.  Puzzolans  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
useful  material  for  this  purpose.  Laboratory  tests,  verified  by  experiments 
on  a  larger  scale,f  have  shown  that  mortars  made  in  this  way  generally 
resist  sea  water  better  than  if  they  had  been  made  from  similar  cements 
without  puzzolanic  material.  Sometimes,  too,  their  strength  is  increased 
bv  this  mixture. 

^Candlot,  paper  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  and  Belgian  members  of  the  Inter 
national  Association  of  the  Materials  of  Construction,  on  April  25, 1903. 

■fFeret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies,  1901,  IV,  p.  191. 
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METHOD  OF  DETEBBONZNO  THE  ABIUTT  OF  A  BIRDniG 
MATERIAL  TO  RESIST  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF 

SULPHATE  WATERS 

One  method  is  to  gage  the  cement  to  be  tested  with  sufficient  water  to 
obtain  a  plastic  paste,  spread  this  paste  on  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  cakes 
or  pats  with  thin  edges,  immerse  the  pats  in  sea  water,  and  observe  them 
from  time  to  time.  But  with  this  method  the  amount  of  deformation  in 
the  pats  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  hardness  of  the  paste  at  the 
time  of  immersion,  so  that  a  cement  which  cracks  when  immersed  before 
setting  may  stand  a  long  time  without  showing  any  trace  or  alteration  if 
the  pat  is  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  water  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
gaging.  Further,  the  surface  of  the  pat  is  quickly  covered  by  a  crust  more 
or  less  thick  resulting  from  the  partial  carbonization  of  the  freed  lime,  so 
that  the  substitution  of  magnesia  for  a  part  of  this  lime  and  the  presence 
of  this  crust  may  influence  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  cement. 

Another  and  more  exact  method  consists  in  molding  a  block  of  cement 
or  of  mortar  of  a  sufficient  thickness;  for  example,  a  briquette  such  as  is 
used  for  a  tensile  test.  Allow  this  to  harden  in  the  usual  way,  say  for 
twenty-eight  days,  then  cut  out  from  the  center  of  this  block  a  small 
solid  parallelopiped  with  sharp  edges,  and  inunerse  it  in  sea  water  or 
in  a  sulphate  solution  (saturated  gypsum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  etc.). 
In  order  to  prevent  all  new  superficial  carbonization  of  the  specimen, 
carbonic  acid  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  or  be  present 
in  this  liquid.  When  decomposition  occurs  in  the  cement  it  is  indicated 
by  cracks  which  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  parallelopiped  after  a  lapse 

of  a  variable  time. 

As  a  third  test,  sea  water  under  pressure  can  be  made  to  filter  contin- 
uously through  mortars  made  with  fine  sand.  The  author  of  the  present 
chapter  uses  for  this  test  mortars  containing  from  250  to  450  kilograms 
(551  to  991  lb.)  of  cement  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  of  sand  (corre- 
sponding approximately  to  proportions  1:6  to  1:3  by  weight)  which  he 
gages  to  a  plastic  consistency  and  molds  into  cubes  50  square  centimeters 
(7.74  sq.  in.)  on  a  face,  with  a  tube  of  brass  penetrating  to  the  center  of 
the  block.  After  a  few  days  the  brass  tubes  are  attached  with  India  rubber 
tubes  to  a  vessel  containing  sea  water  under  a  head  of  2  meters  (6.52  ft.). 
The  amount  of  water  which  flows  through  each  cube  in  a  given  time  is 
accurately  measured  from  time  to  time,  the  cube  being  immersed  in  sea 
water  in  a  glass  receptacle,  where  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  mortar 
can  be  closely  observed. 

Finally,  the  following  quite  rapid  method  is  used  in  the  laboratory  at 
Boulogne.    A  mixture  is  made  consisting  of  100  parts  of  cement  to  be 
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tested  and  300  parts  marble  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  To  this  is  added 
gypsum  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  varying  progressively  from 
0%  to  20%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement.  Plastic  mortars  are  then  made 
from  each  of  these  mixtures,  which  are  molded  into  prisms  2  by  2  by  12.5 
centimeters  (0.8  by  0.8  by  4.9  in.),  allowed  to  harden  for  seven  days  in 
moist  air,  and  then  immersed  in  fresh  water  after  the  length  of  each  has 
been  exactly  measured.  The  water  is  frequently  renewed  and  at  stated 
periods  the  lengths  of  the  prisms  are  again  measured,  at  which  time  their 
state  of  preservation  is  also  examined. 

The  ability  of  the  cement  to  resist  decomposition  by  sulphates  is  indi- 
cated by  the  time  taken  for  the  prisms  to  expand  abnormally  and  to  develop 
cracks,  and  also  by  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  the  binding  material  is 
able  to  bear  for  a  given  time  without  deterioration. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  especially  of  those  made  by 
the  last  two  methods,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  no  binding 
material  has  as  yet  been  found  which  will  not  be  decomposed  sooner  or 
later  when  subjected  to  these  tests,  so  that'  at  present  no  cement  can  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  safe  from  the  action  of  sea  water. 

MEOHANIOAL  PROCESSES  OF  DISINTEGRATION 

It  seems  possible  to  divide  the  phenomena  of  disintegration  into  two 
classes  according  as  the  destruction  of  the  mortar  is  produced  by  a  sort  of 
progressive  dissolution  of  its  elements  without  appreciable  change  in 
volume,  or  as  the  products  of  decomposition,  collecting  in  the  pores,  en- 
large them  and  produce  a  scaling  off  and  a  weakening  of  the  mortar. 
This  second  class  of  phenomena  is  much  the  more  frequent  and  serious. 

In  both  cases  decomposition  may  be  produced  when  the  mortar  is  simply 
immersed,  because  of  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  its  pores  and  its 
renewal  by  the  double  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  But 
when  the  masonry  is  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  pressure  upon  its 
opposite  faces,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  tends  to  establish  a  current  of 
water  through  it  and  the  replacement  of  the  dissolving  elements  goes  on 
more  actively.  However,  disintegration  may,  under  these  conditions,  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  if  the  current  of  water  is  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the 
solid  products  of  decomposition  as  they  are  formed.  The  writer  has  cited 
in  a  former  paper*  experiments  which  plainly  show  the  difference  between 
these  two  methods  of  decomposition:  if  lean  mortars,  made  with  the  same 
cement  and  sands  of  different  granulometric  compositions,  are  kept  in  abso- 
lutely quiet  sea  water,  those  which  dbintegrate  most  rapidly  are  the  ones 

*Aniiales  des  Fonts  et  Cluiundcs»  18919 II,  pp.  106  to  1 16b 
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into  whose  composition  there  enters  no  fine  sand,  but  only  medium  sand 
or,  and  above  all,  coarse  sand.  These  latter  are  the  mortars  that  contain 
the  voids  of  largest  size.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  series  of  similar  mortars  are 
subjected  to  a  continuous  filtration  of  sea  water,  those  made  from  coarse 
sand  remain  intact,  while  decomposition  is  more  and  more  active  for  mortars 
containing  more  and  more  fine  sand.  In  practise  this  latter  is  the  most 
frequent  case,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  verified  that  the  destruction  of  concrete 
or  mortar  by  sea  water  has  in  most  cases  been  due  to  the  use  of  too  fine  sands. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  experi- 
ments show  that  a  rather  lean  mortar  of  coarse  sand  is  much  preferable  to 
a  mortar  of  fine  sand,  even  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  cement  is  intro- 
duced into  the  latter.  Fine  sands  ought  to  be  banished  relentlessly  from 
sea  water  construction  even  when  the  cost  of  coarse  sand  is  very  high.* 
When  stone  is  at  hand,  an  excellent  sand  can  be  obtained  economically 
by  crushing  it. 

PROPORTIONS  FOR  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES 

From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  best  means  of  fighting  against 
sea  water  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  penetration  into  the  mortars 
and  concretes,  and  accordingly  to  make  these  of  great  density.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  a  preceding  chapter  (Chapter  IX)  with  what  size  of 
sand  and  what  quantity  of  cement  this  result  can  best  be  attained  in 
mortars:  the  author  of  the  present  chapter  has  ascertained  that  the  maxi- 
mimi  density  is  obtained  with  a  mortar  composed  of  material  having 
about  two  parts  of  very  coarse  grains  to  one  of  fine  grains,  including 
cement.  Usually,  natural  sands,  even  the  coarsest,  contain  a  propor- 
tion of  relatively  fine  sand  sufficient  to  make  it  useless  to  add  more  with 
the  cement.  If  a  sand  is  used  from  which  the  fine  grains  have  been 
screened,  and  this  is  mixed  with  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  cement, 
a  mortar  is  obtained  at  once  very  dense  and  of  great  strength,  but  whose 
use  would  often  be  too  costly.  In  such  cases  the  cement  can  be  replaced 
by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  prepared  in  advance,  such  as  the 
product  known  as  "sand-cement,"  for  the  making  of  which  a  few  fac- 
tories have  been  built  in  Europe  and  also  in  America.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  solution,  excellent  for  mortars  destined  to 
remain  in  the  air  or  to  come  in  contact  only  with  fresh  water,  would  be 
poor  to  use  in  sea  water,  for  very  fine  sand  intimately  mixed  with  cement 
separates  its  grains  and  increases  the  surface  of  attack,  and  various 
experiments  have  shown  that  this  kind  of  mortar  suffers  severely  in 
sea  water. 

*  See  also,  Feret,  Baumateriallenkunde,  x8o6,  p.  X39>  and  "Le  Ciment/'  z8o6»  p.  ut. 
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For  use  in  sea  water,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  good  puzzolanic  material  can 
be  procured  on  favorable  terms,  it  is  advantageous  to  grind  this  with  the 
cement  to  take  the  place  of  the  fine  sand,  so  that  in  the  mortar  it  may  play 
both  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  role,  assuring  to  it  a  great  density,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming,  with  the  lime  freed  by  the  setting,  compounds 
which  tend  to  harden  the  mortar  and  render  it  impermeable. 

For  concretes  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  express  a  general  law. 
However,  maximum  density  appears  to  be  attained,  in  general,  when  the 
fine  grains,  including  the  cement,  constitute,  according  to  conditions, 
from  2$  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  mixture,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  chiefly  of  large  aggregate  with  little  or  no  medium  sized  mate- 
rials. In  aU  cases  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  concrete  does  not  con- 
tain voids,  and  above  all  that  the  cement  is  not  diluted  by  an  excess  of 
fine  sand,  which  must  always  be  considered  as  the  greatest  enemy  of 

masonry  in  sea  water.  ' 

In  every  case  the  sea  water  should  be  prevented  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  work  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  the  setting  of 
the  cement  may  be  already  considerably  advanced.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  mortar  contains  a  puzzolanic  material  its  hard- 
ening can  be  properly  effected  only  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

MIXTURES  OF  PUZZOLAN  AND  SLAG  WITH  CEMENTS 

Tests  by  M.  Vetillart  and  the  writer,  described  in  detail  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1908, 1,  page  121,  indicate  that 
Puzzolanic  material  may  be  of  great  value  when  mixed  with  Portland  cement 
for  concrete  construction  in  sea- water,  materially  increasing  the  durability 
of  the  concrete  without  increasing  its  cost. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  these  tests  are  as  follows: 

The  use  of  Puzzolan  in  hydraulic  mortars  in  combination  with  the  cement 
increases  the  strength,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  appreciably  retards  disin- 
tegration by  sea-water.  It  should  be  employed  then,  at  least  experiment- 
ally, in  accordance  with  the  following  recommendations: 

Grind  the  Puzzolan  to  the  fineness  of  Portland  cement. 

Mix  it  mechanically  with  the  cement  so  as  to  obtain  an  absolutely  thor- 
ough mixture. 

For  Portland  cement*  and  a  good  natural  Puzzolan,  take  two  parts  by 
weight  of  cement  to  one  part  of  Puzzolan. 

Select  only  Puzzolan  of  known  good  quality;  the  use  of  gaize  slightly 
roasted  is  especially  recommended. 

If  other  kinds  of  cement  or  limes  are  used  with  Puzzolan,  or  if  the  Puz- 
zolan is  of  doubtful  quality, — especially  if  it  is  obtained  from  granulated 
slag  or  a  similar  industrial  by-product, — determine  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  by  means  of  preliminary  trials  based  on  tests  of  strength. 
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Add  to  the  sand  the  mixture  of  cement  and  Puzzolan  as  pure  cement 
would  be  added,  and  in  the  same  proportions;  mix  and  place  the  mortar  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Always  use  for  comparison  with  the  Puzzolan  mortar,  specimens  of 
mortar,  of  the  same  proportions  and  made  under  identical  conditions,  in 
which  the  mixture  of  cement  and  Puzzolan  is  replaced  by  the  same  weight 
of  pure  cement. 

Allow  the  Puzzolan  mortar  to  harden  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  suggest  detail  rules  for  the  acceptance  and  con- 
trol of  Puzzolan  cements.  The  recommendation  is  made,  however,  that 
their  ability  to  resist  the  decomposing  action  of  the  salts  in  sea-water  be 
compared  to  the  resistance  of  pure  cements  by  means  of  the  test  with  sul- 
phate magnesia  already  referred  to.* 


VARIOUS  PLASTERS  AND  OOATINaS 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  prevent  sea  water  from  wetting 
masonry  too  soon,  either  by  coating  the  work  with  materials  designed  to 
obstruct  the  pores,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  more  or  less  thick  and 
more  or  less  impermeable,  consisting  usually  of  a  rich  mortar,  clay,  bitu- 
minous materials,  etc. 

This  method  of  protecting  the  work  is  generally  rather  costly  and  is  not 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  construction.  Besides,  it  presents  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  if  by  accident  there  is  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cover- 
ing, the  sea  water  finds  a  passage  towards  the  heart  of  the  masonry  and 
creeps  in  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  often  the  coating  offers  only  an 
illusory  security. 

In  certain  cases,  a  coating  is  formed  spontaneously  by  the  carbonization 
of  the  lime  in  the  parts  of  the  mortar  near  the  free  surface,  and  this  action 
is  aided  by  the  development  of  sea  organisms  such  as  sea-weed  and  shell- 
fish. This  cause,  together  with  the  differences  in  the  saltness  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  course  of  the  ocean  currents,  is  the 
one  which  is  most  often  called  upon  to  explain  whv  mortars  decompose 
more  quickly  in  sonie  regions  than  in  others. 

■*■  See  also  Annales  des  Ports  et  Chauss^s,  1908,  I,  p.  107 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

LAYING  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR  IN  COLD  OR 

FREEZING  WEATHER 

The  results  of  practice  and  experiment  with  cement  and  concrete 
exposed  to  frost  or  cold,  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  foUowinir 
pages,  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

(1)  Concrete  work  in  winter  is  more  difficult  and  somewhat  more 
expensiye  than  in  summer,  but  policy  frequently  makes  winter  work 
necessary  and  e?en  economical,  and  with  precautions  to  prevent  freesing 
first-class  work  results. 

(2)  The  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  or 
mortar  is  retarded  by  the  cold  even  if  not  frosen  and  the  strength  at 
early  periods  is  low. 

(3)  Concrete  which  has  been  frosen  may  attain  eventually,  after  thaw- 
ing and  hardening,  an  ultimate  strength  nearly  as  high  as  ordinary 
concrete. 

(4)  A  thin  scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  concrete  walks  or 
walls  which  have  frosen  before  thorough  hardening.    (See  p.  282.) 

(5)  Frost  expands  cement  masonry  or  concrete  and  settlement  results 
with  the  thawing.     (See  p.  282.) 

(6)  Heating  materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost. 
(See  p.  286). 

(7)  Salt  and  calcium  chloride  lower  the  freesing  point  of  water  and 
if  used  in  small  quantities  do  not  appear  to  affect  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  concrete  or  mortar.     (See  p.  287.) 

EFFECT  OF  COLD  OB  FBEEZINQ 

Cold,  even  if  the  temperature  is  not  below  freezing,  retards  the  harden- 
ing of  concrete  and  mortar.  When  also  the  cement  or  the  sand  possesses 
slow  hardening  properties,  the  concrete  may  remain  soft  enough  to  break 
with  the  fingers  for  several  months  after  laying.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  concrete  placed  below  ground,  as  in  piles.  On  the  other 
hand,  concrete  of  Portland  cement,  even  if  actually  frozen,  will  eventually 
attain  after  thawing  fair  ultimate  strength  with  only  slight  siu-face 
injury,  if  moisture  is  present  or  applied  to  permit  proper  hydration 
of  the  cement.    This  freedom  from  much  permanent  injury  from  frost 
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may  be  due  in  part  to  the  internal  heat  of  crystallization,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  a  large  mass. 

A  thin  crust  about  A  inch  thick  is  apt  to  scale  from  the  surface  of 
granolithic  or  concrete  pavements  which  have  frozen,  leaving  a  rough 
instead  of  a  trowelled  surface.    A  similar  result  occurs  in  walls. 

The  settlement  of  masonry  due  to  contraction  from  thawing  is  another 
factor  that  must  be  allowed  for  in  case  of  freezing.  This  settlement 
occurs  both  in  concrete  and  in  stone  or  brick  masonry.  Failures  of  newly 
laid  brick  walls,  for  example,  have  occurred  through  the  frozen  mortar 
thawing  out  on  the  surface  next  to  the  sun,  with  a  resulting  settlement 
which  causes  the  wall  to  topple  over. 

If  for  any  reason  the  concrete  actually  freezes  during  construction, 
care  must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  any  laitance  or  scum  which  had  risen 
to  the  surface  and  which,  when  frozen,  resembles  good  concrete,  is 
chipped  off. 

Freezinij^  Experiments.  An  extensive  series  of  tests  of  frozen  mortars 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson  during  the  construction 
of  the  Wachusett  Dam  in  Massachusetts,  indicating  that  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  not  permanently  injured  by  freezing.  The  results  of 
tests  extending  up  to  one  year  showed  that  although  briiquettes  mixed 
one  part  cement  and  three  parts  sand,  had  less  strength  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  than  those  which  had  not  been  frozen,  the  frozen  specimens 
after  longer  periods,  especially  at  the  end  of  one  year,  gave  as  high  or 
higher  strength  than  those  kept  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Mr.  Richardson  describes*  the  tests  which  were  made  in  the  middle 
of  winter  as  follows: 

During  the  progress  of  the  masonry  work  on  the  Wachusett  Dam 
briquettes  were  made  each  week  and  submitted  to  the  same  conditions 
as  the  masonry,  the  molds  being  filled  with  mortar  and  placed  out  of 
doors  in  the  air,  not  in  the  water,  immediately  after  filling.  At  the 
same  time  briquettes  were  made  and  kept  in  the  laboratory,  both  in  air 
and  in  water,  those  in  the  air  approximating  more  closely  the  conditions 
which  obtained  on  the  masonry  construction  at  the  dam.  About  i  of 
the  briquettes  out  doors  were  exposed  to  temperatures  as  low  as  9** 
above  zero  in  the  first  24  hours,  and  some  of  them  to  temperatures  as 
low  as  12°  below  zero  in  the  first  week.  Salt  was  used  in  most  of  the 
experiments,  the  quantity  ranging  from  4  to  16  pounds  per  barrel  of 
cement,  the  average  being  about  6  pounds  or  about  3%  by  weight  of 
water.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  of 
cement  is  sufficient,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  results  from 
4  pounds  are  very  nearly  as  good;  16  pounds  do  not  seem  to  give  quite 
as  good  results. 

*  Kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  this  Treatne. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  of  the  experiments: 

Egect  of  Frest  upon  Temilt  Strength  0/1:3  Mortar.   (See  f.  aSs.) 
By  Tbouas  F.  Richardson. 


.«„..„                "S^ 

ToBikSlrmglh.1b.p«sq.in. 

Td. 

18  d. 

imo. 

6  mo. 

tn- 

Water  in  laboratory ao 

Air  in  laboratory 30 

Out  doors,  below  freezing 80 

96S 
139 

304 

344 

39» 

435 

i"; 

The  briquettes  were  made  in  sets  of  5,  consequently  4  experiments  are 
shown  for  water  and  air  in  laboratory,  and  16  for  out  doors. 

In  France  similar  results  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre*  as 
to  the  effect  of  temperatures  slightly  above  freezing. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gowenf  also  has  concluded  from  his  tests  that  "there  is 
no  indication  that  freezing  reduces  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  mortar, 
although  it  delays  the  action  of  setting." 


F»c.  81. — Strength  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  Mortar,  2-inch  Cubes, 
Set  in  Air  at  Different  Temperatures.     {See  p.  283.) 

The  effect  of  different  uniform  temperatures  upon  neat  cement  mortar 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  81  by  curves  made  up  by  the  authors  from  a  series 
of  experiments  by  Mr.  J.  E.  HowardJ  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  The 
results  with  sand  mortars  are  similar  to  the  neat  cement.  Specimens 
were  stored  for  thirty  days  at  temperatures  of  70"  Fahr.  (ai"  Cent.) 


*  Annals  d«  PscD  ct  ChauH<« 
t  Prweedinfi  Amsricaii  SoCRly  [c 
tTst5oIM«tiliU.  S.  A.  i!K>i,p. 


Tallni  Mati 
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38°  Fahr.  (3^  Cent.)  and  p"*  Fahr.  (- 18''  Cent.)  Part  were  broken  after 
setting  one  extra  day  at  70®  Fahr.  to  thaw  and  the  others  were  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  70**  Fahr.  and  broken  one  week  and  three  weeks  later. 
The  balance  were  kept  till  90  days  old  at  the  lower  temperatures  and 
then  part  broken  and  part  placed  at  70°.  The  curves  show  the  low 
strengths  even  at  the  age  of  90  days  with  the  lower  temperatures  and 
the  sharp  increase  as  soon  as  the  cubes  were  placed  in  warm  air. 

Cold  retards  setting.  Prof.  Tetmajer*  found,  for  example,  that  i :  3 
Portland  cement  mortar  which  attains  its  initial  set  at  2J  hours  and  its 
final  set  at  8§  hours  when  mixed  at  65°  Fahr.  (18®  Cent.),  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  freezing  reaches  its  initial  and  final  set  at  21  and  38  hours 
respectively. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Growth  in  Strength  of  Concrete.  Tests  at 
the  University  of  Illinoisf  show  that  concrete  stored  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  below  freezing  to  about  90°  Fahr.  gains  strength  with  age 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  lower 
the  strength  at  all  ages,  and  the  slower  the  growth  in  strength.  Speci- 
mens subjected  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  disintegrated  badly, 
but  those  maintained  well  below  freezing  gained  slightly  in  strength. 
Fig.  82  indicates  the  effect  of  temperature  on  strength  of  concrete  at 
different  ages.  The  curves  are  drawn  by  the  authors  from  the  results 
of  the  tests,  but  are  plotted  to  apply  to  concrete  testing  2  000  poundsj 
per  sq.  in.  at  28  days  and  70®  Fahr.  (the  common  standard  for  i  :  2 : 4 
concrete).  The  diagrams  may  be  used  in  practice  to  indicate  approxi- 
mately the  growth  in  strength  of  concrete  in  building  construction. 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  FREEZING  WEATHER 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  erect  concrete  structures  in  winter,  not- 
withstanding the  extra  cost,  because  of  the  economic  value  of  early  use. 
In  such  cases  full  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing  and,  in 
fact,  to  guard  against  low  temperatures,  for  temperatures  slightly  above 
freezing  retard  setting  and  hardening.  Although  the  tests  cited  above 
indicate  that  concrete,  frozen  after  mixing,  attains  some  strength  if 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  before  subjected  to  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing,  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding  to  permit  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  trouble  and  it  should  be  avoided  except  under  most  extra- 

*  Johnaon'g  M&teriab  of  Constructioii,  1003.  p.  6x6. 
t  A.  B.  McDaniel.    Univeraity  of  Ulinois,  BuUetin  No.  81,  :ox5. 

X  The  actual  breaking  strength  in  the  a8  day  tests  was  about  1365  pounds  per  square  Indi,  t  low 
strength  even  for  soft  limestone. 
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ordinary  circumstances.  If  necessary  to  continue  work  through  the 
winter,  precautions  must  be  taken  by  (i)  careful  selection  of  materials, 
(2)  heating  of  materials  and  (3)  protection  from  the  cold. 

Materials  to  Use  in  Cold  Weather.  Natural  cement  of  ordmary 
composition,  as  is  shown  conclusively  by  tests  and  practice,  never  re- 
gains its  strength  after  freezing,  and  therefore  never  should  be  used 
where  liable  to  freeze. 


2400i 


Average  Temperature  During  Hardening  in  Degrees  Fbhr. 

Fio.  82. — ^Effect  of  Temperature  on  Growth  in  Strength  of  Concrete.     {See  p.  284.) 

A  slow  hardening  Portland  cement  (the  hardening  determined  not 
by  the  set  but  by  the  tensile  strength  at  early  periods)  should  be  avoided 
for  cold  weather  use.  Not  only  should  the  cement  pass  the  Standard 
Specifications,  but  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  require  a  higher  than 
usual  strength  (in  the  laboratory  tests)  at  the  24  hour  neat  and  7  days 
sand  mortar  periods.  It  is  frequently  advisable  to  select  a  brand  which 
normally  gives  high  strength  at  these  early  periods. 
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Of  equal  importance  with  the  selection  of  the  cement  is  the  choosing 
of  the  sand,  especially  should  a  fine  sand  or  a  sand  containing  even  a 
minute  quantity  of  vegetable  loam  be  avoided,  as  the  reduction  in  the 
early  strength  incident  to  this  may  even  be  a  contributary  cause  for 
failure  in  cold  weather. 

Heating  Materials.  At  moderate  temperatures  of  say  30°  to  40° 
Fahr.,  heating  of  the  materials  is  sufficient  to  prevent  trouble,  provided 
cement  and  sand  are  satisfactory.  If  a  drop  in  temperature  below 
freezing  is  liable,  the  concrete  should  be  protected,  as  ^vith  canvas  sup- 
ported so  as  to  provide  an  air  space,  or  with  straw  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  manure.  The  water,  sand  and  stone  should  be  heated  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  reinforcement  and  the  forms  may  be  steamed  just 
before  placing  the  concrete  and  a  steam  jet  may  even  be  played  into  the 

mixer  drum*  to  warm  it  up. 

To  heat  the  sand  and  gravel  or  stone,  steam  pipes  may  be  run  as  grids 
or  flat  coils  through  the  bins  or  storage  piles.  It  is  possible  to  arrange 
the  piles  so  that  the  material  will  drop  through  the  grids  when  required 
for  use  so  as  to  have  a  thorough  and  even  heating.  On  small  work, 
as  for  hand  mixing,  fires  under  boiler  plates  can  be  used  but  are  inade- 
quate on  large  jobs.f  If  not  too  chilled,  the  steam  from  the  sand  and 
stone  coils  may  be  run  to  the  water  tank  to  be  used  there  as  a  coil  or  a 
jet,  the  former  being  preferable.  Water  should  be  heated  to  100°  to 
120®  Fahr.  Excessive  heating  should  be  avoided  as  it  may  accelerate 
too  much  the  setting  of  the  cement. 

Exhaust  steam  in  any  form,  or  live  steam  in  a  jet  is  of  little  use  in 
heating  concrete  materials. 

Protection  from  Frost.  Covering  with  straw  or  canvas  is  inadequate 
for  low  temperatures,  say  below  28^  Fahr.  unless  artificial  heat  is  used. 

In  building  construction  in  addition  to  heating  the  materials,  which 
should  be  done  in  any  case,  it  is  customary  in  order  to  prevent  freezing 
and  maintain  a  temperature  for  proper  hardening,  to  enclose  in  canvas 
as  soon  as  the  column  forms  are  erected  on  a  floor.  Stoves  or  sala- 
manders are  placed  on  the  finished  floor  to  keep  the  cold  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  new  slab,  while  on  the  newly  laid  work  straw  is  spread,  or 
better  still,  canvas  supported  so  as  to  provide  an  air  space  which  may 
be  warmed  by  steam  coils  or  by  allowing  warm  air  to  come  up  from  the 
floor  below  through  holes  left  for  the  purpose.    The  number  of  stoves 

*  See  Enginetring  Record  March  x6.  19x2,  p.  295. 

tA  combined  water,  sand,  and  stone  beater  designM  for  easy  transportation  is  illustrated  in  the 
second  edition  of  this  Treatise,  p.  324. 
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or  salamanders  required  dep)ends  upon  the  temperature.  For  low  tem- 
peratures, say  below  zero,  one  stove  for  three  hundred  square  feet*  of 
area  may  be  necessary,  while  ordinarily  a  stove  for  every  six  hundred 
square  feet  is  sufficient. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  overheating,  especially  of  granolithic 
surfaces,  thus  avoiding  checking. 

Addition  of  Salt.  If  the  concrete  is  kept  from  freezing  or  from  reach- 
ing too  low  a  temperature,  no  further  precautions  are  necessary.  .  Salt, 
because  it  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  water,  permits  the  laying  of  con- 
crete at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  Glycerine  and  alcohol,  have 
been  experimented  upon,  but  tend  to  lower  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 
Salt  should  not  be  used  where  there  is  danger  of  electrolysis,  nor  in 
reinforced  concrete  where  there  is  liable  to  be  an  excessive  amount 
of  moisture  present.  Rules  have  been  formulated  for  varying  the  per- 
centage of  salt  wdth  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Tet- 
riiajer'st  rule,  for  example,  reduced  to  Fahrenheit  units,  requires  1% 
by  weight  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the  water  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit 
below  freezing. 

A  rule  frequently  cited  in  print,  l^hich  practical  tests  by  the  autliors 
have  proved  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  is  to  require  one  pound  of  salt  to 
18  gallons  of  water  for  a  temperature  of  32**  Fahr.  and  an  increase  of  one 
ounce  for  each  degree  of  lower  temperature.  Since  the  temperature  of 
the  air  usually  cannot  be  determined  in  advance,  an  arbitrary  quantity 
is  as  suitable  as  a  variable  one.  In  the  New  York  Subway  work  in  1903, 
9%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the  water  was  adopted.  On  the  Wachusett 
Dam,  during  the  winter  of  1902, 4  pounds  of  salt  were  used  to  each  barrel 
of  cement.  For  i :  3  mortar  this  corresponded  to  about  2%  of  the  weight 
of  the  water. 

Experiments  show  that  ordinary  "quaking"  concrete  in  proportions 
I  :  2§  :  5  requires  about  130  pounds  of  water  per  barrel  of  Portland 
cement,  hence  10%  of  salt  in  average  concrete  is  equivalent  to  13  pounds 
per  barrel  of  Portland  cement.  Ordinary  i :  2^  mortar  requires  about  120 
pounds  of  water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  hence  10%  of  salt  in 
average  mortar  is  equivalent  to  about  1 2  pounds  salt  per  barrel  of  Port- 
land cement.  Salt  is  sometimes  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  "float  a 
potato"  or  an  egg.  About  15%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the  water  is 
required  to  float  a  potato,  and  about  11%  to  float  an  egg.    • 

*  Turner  Construction  Company,  Engineering  News,  September  34,  19x4,  p.  636 
t  Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction,  1Q03.  P-  615. 
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Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Gowen*  and  Mr.  Richardson,t  extending 
up  to  a  period  of  one  year,  tend  to  show  that  salt  in  a  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  at  least  10%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  lower  the 
ultimate  strength  of  ordinary  mortar.  The  time  of  setting,  however,  is 
considerably  lengthened  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered. 
The  effect,  at  laboratory  temperature,  of  10%  salt  with  i :  3  Portland 
cement  mortar  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

Tensile  Strength  of  1 13  Mortars  made  with  Fresh  and  Sailed  Water, 

By  Charles  S.  Gowen. 

X  week. 

Fresh  water  used 112 

Salted  water  used 68 

In  Mr.  Richardson's  experimentsj  smaller  percentages  of  salt  proved 
beneficial.  Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  1:3,  mixed  with  4  and 
8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  cement  (corresponding  respectively  to  about 
2%  and  4%  of  the  weight  of  the  water),  gave  slightly  higher  tensile  strength 
than  the  unsalted  mortar  at  all  periods  from  7  days  to  one  year. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler§  indicate  that  the  use  of  ic%  of  sah 
tends  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  briquettes  in  the  molds,  even  if  the  speci- 
mens freeze. 

Practical  Proportion  of  Salt.    Since  in  practice  it  Is  impossible  to  tell 

how  low  the  temperaiure  will  fall  before  the  concrete  sets,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  adopted  the  arbitrary  rule  of  2  pounds  of  salt  to  each  bag  of 
cement  to  be  used  when  the  temperature  is  expected  to  fall  several  degrees 
below  freezing,  and  if  experience  shows  this  to  be  insufl5cient  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  catching  the  surfaces,  3  pounds  of  salt  are  to  be  used. 

The  salt  can  be  added  most  conveniently  by  putting  it  into  the  mixing 
water.  To  determine  the  amount  of  salt  per  barrel  or  per  tankful  of 
water,  the  quantity  of  water  used  per  bag  of  cement  must  be  noced  and 
from  this  the  amount  can  be  readily  figured. 

Calcium  Chloride.  Experiments  indicate  that  calcium  chloride  added  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  2%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  is  an  effective 
agent  for  lowering  the  freezing  point  of  the  concrete.  It  should  be  used 
with  caution,  however,  since  a  larger  quantity  than  this  is  likely  to  so 
hasten  the  set  as  to  make  the  concrete  difficult  to  handle. 

♦Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1903,  p.  393. 
f Report  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  1903,  p.  112. 
tSee  page  283. 
§Rcport  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  pp.  2963  to  2971. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
DESTRUCTIVE  AGENCIES 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

Tests  and  experience  have  proved  reinforced  concrete  to  be  the  best 
all-round  building  material  in  ability  to  resist  fire.  The  surface  of  the 
concrete  is  apt  to  be  injured,  but  the  main  body  and  the  imbedded  steel 
is  amply  protected  against  all  but  the  worst  fires.  Hence,  a  proper 
thickness  of  concrete  outside  the  steel,  over  and  above  the  section  re- 
quired to  carry  stress,  acts  as  fireproofing  during  the  fire  and  can  be 
replaced  or  repaired  if  necessary,  without  endangering  the  structure. 
Just  what  constitutes  a  proper  thickness  depends  upon  conditions  that 
vary  from  a  small  fire  in  an  out-of-the-way  passage  to  a  conflagration. 

In  members  of  little  importance,  liable  to  low  temperatures,  only 
Ji  inch  of  concrete  is  sufficient  protection  for  the  reinforcement;  for 
main  beams  and  columns,  liable  to  ordinary  fires,  iH  to  2  inches  is 
needed;  for  slabs  Ji  to  i  inch  is  customary.  Where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  intensely  hot  fire  as  that  in  the  Edison  plant  at 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  19 14,  it  is  not  economical  to  design  with  suffi- 
cient structural  protection  to  insure  against  structural  damage  and  an 
overhead  sprinkler  system  and  similar  protective  devices  should  be 
used.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  protective  covering  in 
colunms  should  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  section  depends  upon  the 
conditions  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected.  If  the  building  contents 
are  liable  to  be  inflammable,  at  least  iM  inches  should  be  considered  as 
protective  covering  and  not  included  in  the  effective  section. 

As  for  the  concrete  itself,  the  denser  and  richer  it  is,  the  more  effective 
is  its  resistance.  The  character  of  the  aggregate  has  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence; cinder  concrete  is  a  specially  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  but  too 
weak  for  important  work.  Of  the  stronger  aggregates,  trap  is  particu- 
larly good;  any  stone. containing  much  quartz  tends  to  split  and  crumble, 
while  limestone  is  more  liable  to  disintegration.  In  the  design  certain 
precautions  are  feasible;  columns  can  be  built  circular  and  sharp,  pro- 
jecting comers  avoided  in  all  cases  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  flames 
cannot  attack  from  two  sides  at  once.  Hooping  will  keep  the  vertical 
column  steel  from  springing  in  case  the  concrete  spalls  off. 
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Repairs  in  Case  of  Fire.  In  ordinary  cases  the  repairs  to  buildings 
injured  by  fire  consist  in  removing  all  injured  concrete  and  replacing 
with  new  mortar.  To  repair  the  unusually  extensive  damage  done  the 
Edison  buildings*  it  was  necessary  to  remove  injured  concrete,  Wind  the 
reduced  cross-sectional  area  with  closely  spaced  spiral  hooping — sup- 
ported by  vertical  spacing  bars — ^place  circular  column  forms,  and  £11 
with  mortar.  In  case  the  old  vertical  reinforcement  had  buckled  with 
the  heat,  new  bars  were  placed.  Where  complete  collapse  had  occurred, 
the  floor  above  was  jacked  up  and  a  new  column  built. 

THEOBT  OF  FIRE  PBOTEOTION 

Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Feb.  20,  i902,f  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  fire-proof  qualities  of  Portland  cement  concrete: 

The  two  principal  sources  from  which  cement  concrete  derives  its 
capacity  to  resist  fire  and  prevent  its  transference  to  steel  are  its  combined 
water  and  porosity.  Portland  cement  takes  up  in  hardening  a  variable 
amount  of  water,  depending  on  surrounding  conditions.  In  a  dense 
briquette  of  neat  cement  the  combined  water  may  reach  12%.  A  mixture 
of  cement  with  three  parts  sand  will  take  up  water  to  the  amount  of  about 
18%  of  the  cement  contained.  This  water  is  chemically  combined,  and 
not  given  off  at  the  boiling  point.  On  heating,  a  part  of  the  water  goes 
off  at  about  500®  Fahr.,  but  the  dehydration  is  not  complete  until  900®  Fahr. 
is  reached.  This  vaporization  of  water  absorbs  heat,  and  keeps  the  mass 
for  a  long  time  at  comparatively  low  temperature.  A  steel  beam  or  column 
embedded  in  concrete  is  thus  cooled  by  the  volatilization  of  water  in  the 
surrounding  cement.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  crystallized 
alum  in  the  casings  of  fireproof  safes;  natural  hydraulic  cement  is  largely 
used  in  safes  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  porosity  of  concrete  also  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  air  space  is  a 
most  efficient  protection  against  conduction.  Porous  substances,  such  as 
asbestos,  mineral  wool,  etc.,  are  always  used  as  heat-insulating  material. 
For  the  same  reason  cinder  concrete,  being  highly  porous,  is  a  much  better 
non-conductor  than  a  dense  concrete  made  of  sand  and  gravel  or  stone, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  lightness.  In  a  fire  the  outside  of  the 
concrete  may  reach  a  high  temf)eratiire,  but  the  heat  only  slowly  and 
imperfectly  penetrates  the  mass,  and  reaches  the  steel  so  gradually  that  it 
is  carried  cff  by  the  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied.   - 

*  Report  on  Fire  of  Edison  Phonograph  Works,  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  and 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  January  30, 19x5,  p.  34. 
t  Cwmmu,  May,  zgo2,  p.  gs* 
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TSSTS  OF  FIRE  RESISTANOE 

iTof.  Ira  H.  Woolson  of  Columbia  University  has  made  several  series 
'  of  tests*  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  \ipon  the  strength  and  elastic  proper- 
ties of  the  concrete  and  upon  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  concrete  and 
the  imbedded  steel. 

Effect  Upon  Strength.  Tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  treatment 
upon  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  different  mixtures  showed  that 
the  trap  concrete  was  least  affected.  Concrete  two  months  old,  in  pro- 
portions 1 :2:4,  the  crushing  strength  of  which  before  heating  was  about  2500 
pounds  per  square  inch  tested  in  7-inch  cubes,  after  being  subjected  to  a 
heat  of  1500°  Fahr.  for  two  hours  gave  a  strength  of  about  1000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  However,  since  this  reduction  in  strength  was  due  at 
least  in  part  to  the  reduction  in  the  effective  area  because  of  the  surface 
deterioration  (if  the  surface  was  injured  to  a  depth  of  ij  inches  the  effec- 
tive area  would  be  reduced  from  49  sq.  in.  to  20  sq.  in.),  it  is  probable  that 
the  interior  of  the  blocks  was  affected  very  little.  The  concrete  made  with 
gravel,  which  in  these  tests  was  nearly  pure  quartz  having  a  high  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion,  was  affected  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Cinder  con- 
crete, which  showed  a  normal  crushing  strength  of  about  one-half  that  of 
the  trap,  after  heat  treatment  gave  a  corresponding  weakening. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  was  always  greatly  reduced  by 
heat  treatment. 

CONDUCTIVITY  OF  CONCRETE  AND  IMBEDDED  STEEL 

As  a  result  of  the  conductivity  tests,  which  were  made  upon  specimens  of 
trap,  gravel  and  cinder  concrete  having  thermo-couples  for  measuring  heat 
transmission  imbedded  so  as  to  indicate  the  temp)erature  at  points  varying 
from  i  inch  to  6  inches  from  the  heated  face.  Prof.  Woolson  drew  the 
following  conclusions  if 

All  concretes  have  a  very  low  thermal  conductivity,  and  herein  lies  their 
ability  to  resist  fire. 

When  the  siuiace  of  a  mass  of  concrete  is  exposed  for  hours  to  a  high 
heat,  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  one  inch  or  less  beneath  the  surface 
will  be  several  hundred  degrees  below  the  outside. 

A  point  2  inches  beneath  the  surface  would  stand  ah  outside  temperature 
of  1500°  Fahrenheit  for  two  hours,  with  a  rise  of  only  500°  to  700®,  and 
points  with  three  or  more  inches  of  protection  would  scarcely  be  heated 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

*  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  VoL  V,  1905,  p.  335;  VI,  1906,  p.  433; 
VII,  1907,  p.  404. 
f  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  VII,  1907.  p.  40S. 
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The  fact  that  cinder  concrete  showed  a  higher  thermal  conductivity 
than  the  stone  concrete  would  indicate  that  its  well-known  fire-resistive 
qualities  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  incombustible  quality  of  the  cinder 
itself. 

The  thermal  conductivity  of  the  gravel  concrete*  was  fully  as  low  as 
that  of  the  trap,  but  the  specimens  of  gravel  concrete  cracked  and  crumbled 
in  many  cases  when  the  trap  and  cinder  specimens  under  similar  treatment 
remained  firm  and  compact. 

In  the  tests  on  the  conductivity  of  imbedded  steel  with  the  end  project- 
ing from  concrete.  Prof.  Woolson  found  practically  the  same  results  with 
concrete  from  all  three  aggregates.  Wth  the  temperature  of  the  end  sur- 
face of  the  concrete  and  the  projecting  end  of  the  bar  1700°  Fahrenheit, 
a  point  in  the  bar  only  2  inches  from  the  heated  face  of  the  concrete  developed 
a  temperature  of  only  1000°  Fahrenheit,  while  at  a  point  5  inches  in  the 
concrete  the  temperature  was  only  400°  to  500°,  and  at  8  inches  the  tem- 
perature reached  only  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

From  these  results  Prof.  Woolson  concludes  that  "where  reinforcing 
metal  is  exposed  in  the  progress  of  a  fire,  only  so  much  of  the  metal  as  is 
actually  bare  to  the  fire  is  seriously  affected  by  it. " 

Tests  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associationf  in  1905  upon  beams 
8  inches  by  11 J  inches  by  6  feet  long,  of  different  kinds  of  concrete,  showed 
that  the  strength  of  rods  imbedded  i  inch  from  the  lower  surface  was 
reduced  about  25  per  cent  after  heating  to  a  temperature  of  2000°  Fahren- 
heit for  one  hour.  With  rods  imbedded  2  inches  a  similar  reduction  in 
strength  occurred  after  2  hours  and  20  minutes  heating,  and  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  was  appreciably  reduced  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  from  the 
sides  and  bottom. 

The  hardest  and  densest  mixtures  were  usually  the  poorest  conductors 
of  heat;  the  cinder  concrete  gave,  however,  a  slower  rise  of  temperature 
than  the  others. 

PROTECTION  OF  STEEL  FROM  BUSTING 

Concrete,  if  mixed  wet,  protects  steel  reinforcement  from  mstiiig. 
The  wet  concrete  flows  around  the  steel  and  forms  a  thin  film  of  cement 
that  prevents  attack  by  impurities  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  afi^gre- 
irates.  If  mixed  dry,  stone  or  cinder  pockets  will  form  aloni^  the  steel 
in  which  rusting  is  liable  to  begin.    Cracks  due  to  load  or  to  tempera- 


*A8  stated  in  connection  with  the  tests  on  preceding  page,  this  gravel  was  nearly  pure  quartz. 
In  other  tests,  concrete  with  gravel  containing  a  larger  percent  of  slate  or  other  similar  material 
has  given  much  better  results. 

"^  Cement,  January,  1906,  p.  273. 
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ture  stresses  are  scarcely  ever  large  enough  at  point  of  contract  with 
the  steel  to  afford  the  slightest  danger. 

In  razing  buildings  reinforcing  and  structural  steel  imbedded  for  many 
years  in  first-class  dense  concrete  has  been  found  in  perfect  condition. 

The  structural  steel  in  the  Boston  subway,*  imbedded  for  twelve  years 
in  concrete  or  protected  by  the  cement  mortar  joints  of  brick  arches,  was 
found  upon  examination  during  changes  in  the  structure  to  be  free  from 
rust.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  under  the  rather  large  base  plates 
(21  by  24  inches)  of  columns,  where  a  thin  layer  of  rust  frequently  was 
found,  having  tubercles  sometimes  \  inch  thick.  This  was  evidently  due 
to  the  settling  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  concrete  under  the  plates.  The 
small  base-plates  were  practically  free  from  rust. 

It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  the  minute  cracks  which  open 
in  a  concrete  beam  and  slab  even  under  loads  which  are  absolutely  safe 
do  not  permit  corrosion  of  the  steel  reinforcement.  Tests  by  A.  Probstf 
in  Germany,  in  1907,  indicate  very  conclusively  that  steel  in  reinforced 
beams,  laid  in  ordinary  wet  concrete  used  in  practical  construction,  is  in 
no  danger  of  rusting  through  the  cracks  formed  in  the  concrete  under 
tension,  until  near  the  breaking  point  of  the  steel.  The  specimens, 
34  beams,  which  contained  both  plain  and  deformed  bars  and  rusted 
and  unrusted  steel,  were  subjected  in  loading  to  the  action  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  steam,  for  a  period  of  from  3  to  12  days. 
Unprotected  steel  subjected  to  this  mixture  was  badly rustedintwohours. 
Mitx  breaking  up  the  specimens  of  concrete  no  rust  was  found  even  on 
steel  stressed  to  its  elastic  limit,  although  some  was  discovered  on 
steel  stressed  nearly  to  its  breaking  point,  which  could  be  attributed  to 
large  cracks  extending  to  the  metal  and  uncovering  it. 

EFFECT  OF  ACIDS 

Dilute  acids  will  attack  green  concrete  and  prevent  its  hardening. 
Therefore,  if  concrete  is  to  be  laid  under  water  the  purity  of  the  water 
both  from  acid  and  strong  alkalis  must  be  determined.  The  discharge 
of  a  pulp  mill  into  a  river  may  prevent  the  hardening  of  concrete  bridge 
piers  built  in  the  river  below  the  mill,  but  concrete  that  is  weU  cured 
will  resist  successfully  such  acids  as  those  in  sewage  even  if  quite  con- 
centrated. If  acids  from  factory  wastes  are  to  be  discharged  direct  to 
the  concrete  sewers,  special  investigations  are  necessary. 

*  Penonal  correspondence  with  Mr.  Howard  A.  Canon,  Chief  Engineer. 

t  Report  of  the  Royal  Department  of  Testing  Materials  in  Gross  Lichtenfelde,  West  Prustia. 
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Manure  has  no  effect  on  seasoned  concrete,  although  it  is  liable  to 
injure  green  concrete. 

Strong,  concentrated  acids  will  attack  nearly  every  material  and  con- 
crete is  no  exception,  the  acid  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
cement.  Nevertheless,  mortar  is  used  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  tile  as  a  lining  for  digestors  in  pulp  mills,  where  sulphurous  acid  is 
present  under  high  heat  pressure,  and  also  for  lining  acid  tanks.  An 
unlimited  supply  of  ground  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  will  in  time 
cause  complete  disintegration.* 

A  dense  rich  concrete  or  mortar  is  essential  in  resisting  acid  action. 
The  failure  of  sewage  tanks  in  one  or  two  cases  has  been  traced  to  poor 
concrete. 

EFFECT  OF  ALKALIES 

There  have  been  numerous  failures  in  the  West  due  to  alkali  in  soil 
and  groimd  water,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  are  due  to 
failure  to  recognize  the  conditions  and  provide  for  them.  A  permeable 
concrete  on  the  other  hand  allows  ground  water  to  filter  through,  de- 
positing salts  that  expand  when  crystallized  and  disintegrating  the  con- 
crete in  a  manner  similar  to  the  action  of  sea  water  described  by  Mr. 
Feret  on  page  272. 

EFFECT  OF  OILS 

Oils  and  fats — ^mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable — can  with  few  excep- 
tions be  safely  handled  in  buildings  of  first-class  concrete  that  was 
properly  set.  Floors  in  soap  factories  and  machine  shops  have  shown 
no  harmful  injury  in  many  years. 

In  certain  manufacturing  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  where  animal 
fats  are  heated  to  high  temperatures  concrete  has  been  badly  disinte- 
grated. Concrete  tanks  are  liable  to  attack  in  this  manner  and  floor 
slabs  above  the  tanks,  if  subjected  to  the  steam  or  vapor  from  the  tank. 
Cocoanut  oil  and  olive  oil  have  proved  destructive  in  tests.  Mineral 
oils  usually  have  no  effect.    Cold  lard  oil  has  no  effect. 

Mr.  Tochf  states  that  the  action  of  fat  or  vegetable  oil  is  due  to  expan- 
sion caused  by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  sterate  and  oleate  of  lime. 

References  to  detailed  accounts  of  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  and  oils, 
are  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 

*  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply,  8th  Annual  Rqiort,  zoi5»  ]>.  56. 
t  Engineering  News,  April  90, 1905,  p.  4x9. 
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ELECTROLYTIC  ACTION 

Injury  to  reinforced  concrete  from  electrolysis  is  rare  in  practical 
construction,  and  much  of  the  damage  attributed  to  it  has  been  due  prob- 
ably to  other  causes.  Plain  concrete,  as  sliown  by  tests  and  experience, 
is  never  injured.  The  danger  to  structural  steel,  even  if  encased  in  con- 
crete, is  greater  than  to  reinforced  concrete.  In  locations  where  electroly- 
sis is  liable  to  be  present,  certain  precautions  should  be  taken,  such  as 
insulating  electrical  transmission  and,  since  conduction  is  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  moisture,  in  making  the  concrete  water-tight. 

Exhaustive  tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards*  indicate  two  forms  of 
injury  from  electrolysis;  (i)  When  the  reinforcement  is  positive,  which 
occurs  when  the  electricity  flows  from  the  steel  to  the  concrete,  rusting 
the  steel  with  consequent  splitting  of  the  concrete;  (2)  When  the  rein- 
forcement is  negative,  the  current  flowing  from  the  concrete  to  the  steel, 
softening  the  concrete  around  the  steel  and  destroying  the  bond. 
This  softening  of  the  concrete  appears  to  be  caused  by  the  concentration 
along  the  steel,  under  the  action  of  the  cvirrent,  of  the  sodium  and 
potassiiun  in  the  cement  in  suflicient  quantities  to  attack  the  cement. 

High  voltages  (gradients  of  60  volts  or  more  per  foot)  are  necessary  to 
produce  enough  rusting  to  split  the  concrete;  on  the. other  hand  with 
a  negative  current  even  low  voltages  may  destroy  the  bond  to  the  steel 
and  this  action  is  not  easily  detected  until  actual  failure  begins.  In 
structures  liable  to  electrolysis  no  salt  or  calcium  chloride  should  be 
used  in  mixing  the  concrete,  since  the  rate  of  corrosion  is  increased 
many  hundreds  of  times  by  the  presence  of  these  materials  and  low  volt- 
ages therefore  may  be  dangerous. 

*  Fkpcr  by  £.  B.  Rom,  Burtoa  McCollttm  and  O.  S.  Peters;  Journal-American  Concrete  Inititute, 
November,  X9X4- 
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CHAPTER  XVin 

WATER-TIGHTNESS 

Concrete  with  first-class  workmanship  may  be  made  practically  im- 
permeable on  ordinary  construction  work  by  proper  proportioning, 
mixing,  and  placing,  and  no  other  means,  such  as  surface  coatings, 
foreign  ingredients,  or  membranes,  need  be  used.  Structures  that  are 
to  be  water-tight  require  special  skill  in  design  and  construction;  cracks 
must  be  prevented  or  at  least  controlled;  proportions  should  be  worked 
out  for  proper  density;  and  the  mixing  and  placing  must  be  handled 
with  care  and  skill. 

CONCRETE  FOR  WATERTIGHT  WORK 

To  secure  water-tight  work  it  is  important  to: 

(1)  Adopt  a  fairly  rich  mix.     (See  p.  2d8.) 

(2)  Proportion  aggroflrates  to  secure  a  dense  mixture.    (See  p.2d8.) 

(3)  Mix  concrete  to  quaking  or  wet  consistency.    (See  p.  298.) 

(4)  Place  concrete  carefully  to  avoid  stone  pockets.    (See  p.  299.) 

(5)  Lay  entire  structure  if  possible  in  one  operation,  without 

Joints.     (See  p.  297.) 

(6)  If  Joints  are  unavoidable,  clean  and  roughen  old  surface,  wet  it 

thoroughly,  and  coat  with  a  layer  of  neat  cement  paste. 
(See  p.  297.) 

(7)  Provide  for  contraction  in  long  structures  by  special  Joints  or 

by  steel  reinforcement.    (See  p.  297.) 

(8)  For  continuous   structures  or  where  poor   workmanship  is 

feared,  introduce  membrane  waterproofing.     (See  p.  3Q2.) 

S  leakage  occurs  through  concrete  walls  it  is  almost  invariably 
through  horizontal  or  vertical  joints,  through  cracks  caused  by  tem- 
perature contraction,  or  through  porous  stone  pockets  due  to  poor  con- 
struction. Where  these  difl&culties  cannot  be  overcome  or  when  the 
damage  or  inconvenience  in  case  of  leakage  is  liable  to  be  considerable, 
it  is  economical  to  use  some  supplementary  method.  Of  the  three 
methods  in  general  use  mentioned  above,  textile  or  felt  membranes 
coated  with  asphalt  or  tar  pitch,  although  expensive,  are  most  reliable, 
and  are  used  to  advantage  on  such  structures  as  subways  and  bridges 
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where  traffic  must  be  maintained.  (See  p.  303.)  The  use  of  certain 
foreign  ingredients  is  relatively  cheap  dnd  in  certain  cases  should  re- 
ceive consideration.  Nevertheless,  the  question  should  alwa)rs  be 
considered  whether  the  ingredient  should  not  be  extra  Portland  cement. 
Surface  coatings,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  doubtful  value.  A  plas- 
ter coat  mixed  with  some  ingredient  is  likely  to  split  off  and  is  expensive 
to  apply.  Both  integral  waterproofing  and  plaster  coatings  fail  in  the 
event  of  cracks. 

Design  and  construction  are  of  equal  importance  for  structures  that 
are  to  be  water-tight.  The  special  considerations  are  thickness  of  waD 
to  prevent  seepage,  reinforcement  to  reduce  effect  of  temperature 
contraction,  and  water-tight  joints,  proper  proportioning,  consistency, 
mixing,  placing,  and  curing. 

Thickness  of  Wall.  A  wall  properly  designed  to  resist  the  stresses 
is  generally  thick  enough  to  resist  percolation  of  water.  A  minimum 
thickness  under  any  condition  may  be  considered  as  6  inches,  so  as  to 
give  room  for  placing  of  reinforcement  and  proper  placing  of  the  con- 
crete around  it.  Examples  are  cited  in  Chapter  XXXIII  of  a  is-inch 
wall  sustaining  a  head  of  40  feet  of  water,  and  a  5^  foot  wall,  a  head  of 
100  feet. 

Reinforcement.  To  avoid  cracks  in  water-tight  construction  due 
to  unequal  settlement,  shrinkage  in  setting,  and  temperature  contraction, 
reinforcement  always  should  be  used  except  in  mass  work  where  special 
contraction  joints  are  provided.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  steel 
should  be  at  least  \  of  1%  of  the  gross  cross-section  of  the  concrete. 
Where  openings  occur  which  reduce  the  cross-section,  a  little  more  steel 
not  simply  in  per  cent,  but  in  actual  cross-section,  should  be  used  than 
in  the  solid  slab  portion  of  the  wall,  because  there  is  less  concrete  to 
assist  in  taking  tension.  At  the  point  of  reduction  in  height  of  a  waU, 
additional  reinforcement  must  be  introduced  because  the  stress  at  this 
point  is  governed  by  the  cross-section  of  the  higher  wall. 

ESxpansion  Joints.  If  cracks  cannot  be  avoided  entirely  in  reinforced 
concrete  or  if  the  construction  is  of  mass  concrete,  expansion  joints 
must  be  provided.  To  make  the  joints  water-tight,  copper  or  sheet 
lead  flashing  has  been  used  in  dams,  subways,  and  walls.  In  reservoirs 
the  joints  have  been  filled  with  asphalt  and  the  joint  backed  up  by  a 
reinforced  beam  or  slab  to  prevent  the  water  pressure  forcing  the  asphalt 
out. 

Bonded  Joints.  To  avoid  percolation  through  horizontal  joints  be- 
tween two  days'  work,  the  surface  of  the  old  concrete  must  be  absolutely 
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cleaned  of  all  dirt,  scum,  and  laitance,  down  into  the  true  concrete. 
This  surface  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  immediately  before  laying 
the  fresh  concrete  a  layer  of  neat  cement  paste  (not  dry  cement)  must 
be  spread,  using  a  thickness  of  at  least  |  inch  to  ^  inch,  and  the  new 
concrete  placed  before  this  has  begun  to  stiffen.  For  vertical  joints 
between  two  days'  work,  similar  procedure  is  necessary  in  addition  to 
the  reinforcement,  which  should  extend  through  the  joint  a  sufficient 
distance  for  a  complete  bond.     (See  Chapter  XXII.) 

Proportions.  On  important  work  it  is  advisable  to  make  special 
laboratory  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  best  available  materials 
and  the  proper  proportioning  and  grading  of  the  aggregates. 

Proportions  for  water-tight  concrete  range  usually  from  1:1:2  to 
i:  2}:  4^;  the  most  common  mixtures  being  i:  i^:  3  and  1:2:4.  With 
a  small  coarse  aggregate  up  to,  say,  }  inch,  the  concrete  is  not  much 
better  than  a  mortar,  and  rich  proportions,  such  as  1:1:2  or  i:  i^:  3 
are  required;  while  with  a  coarser  stone,  up  to  say  ij  inch,  a  1:2:4 
mix  will  be  satisfactory.  A  stone  larger  than  this,  while  theoretically 
better,  requires  more  care  in  placing  to  avoid  stone  pockets. 

With  accurate  grading  by  scientific  methods,  such  as  are  described 
in  Chapter  'X,  water-tight  work  has  been  obtained  with  proportions 
as  lean  as  i :  3:  7.  (See  p.  175.)  In  mass  work,  such  as  dam  construc- 
tion, the  authors  have  recommended,  where  fine  crushed  screenings 
are  available,  proportions  as  lean  as  i :  4:  7,  using  for  the  fine  aggregate 
specially  prepared  screenings  with  a  large  proportion  of  dust.  Lean 
proportions  have  the  advantage  over  a  richer  mix  of  less  shrinkage  on 
setting  and  therefore  less  tendency  to  crack.  A  finer  sand  is  pennissible 
for  water-tight  construction  than  for  maximum  strength  because  in 
the  former  the  size  of  the  voids  rather  than  the  percentage  of  voids  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors. 

Proportioning  by  mechanical  analysis,  as  described  in  Chapter  X, 
is  the  best  way  to  produce  a  water-tight  concrete  with  the  leanest 
possible  mixture. 

Consistency.  The  maintaining  of  a  proper  consistency  is  one  of  the 
most  important  requirements  for  water-tight  work.  The  sluggishly 
flawing  consistency,  such  as  is  recommended  for  reinforced  concrete 
work  (see  p.  251),  is  also  best  for  water-tight  construction.  If  mixed 
too  dry,  the  mass  is  porous  and  will  permit  penetration  of  water  and 
also  the  formation  of  stone  pockets.  If  mixed  too  wet,  the  mortar  will 
run  away  from  the  stones,  leaving  stone  pockets^,  the  cement  will  be 
chemically  affected  (see  p.  251),  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  laitance 
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on  the  surface  of  layers  or  even  through  the  mass,  which  permits  the 
penetration  of  water. 

Tests  are  given  on  page  319  showing  the  effect  of  different  percentages 
of  water  on  permeability,  strength,  and  density.  For  maximum  water- 
tightness  a  slightly  softer  consistency  than  medium  quaking  appears 
desirable. 

Mixing  the  Concrete.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  maintain  the  pro- 
portions accurately  for  every  batch.  Thorough  mixing  must  be  in- 
sisted upon.  Much  concrete  is  rushed  through  the  mixer  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  not  thoroughly  mixed,  and  an  unnecessarily  large  part  of  the 
cement  remains  imhydrated  and  inert. 

Plaeinf  the  Concrete.  Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  transport- 
ing to  avoid  separation  of  the  ingredients.  Trowelling,  tamping,  or 
spading,  which  brings  the  cement  to  the  surface  (provided  the  mix  is 
not  wet  enough  to  produce  laitance)  increases  the  surface  tightness. 
The  formation  of  water-tight  joints  has  already  been  referred  to  (see 
p.  297). 

Curing  Concrete.  To  avoid  shrinkage  and  the  formation  of  cracks, 
the  surface  should  be  protected  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
da3r8. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  FOB  WATERPROOFING 

If  the  concrete  is  made  and  placed  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations on  pages  296  to  299,  no  additional  treatment  or  waterproof- 
ing is  required  except,  as  suggested,  for  very  long  structures  where 
temperature  cracks  are  unavoidable  or  in  places  where  the  importance 
of  the  structure  or  the  danger  of  poor  workmanship  makes  the  extra  cost 
of  special  methods  permissible;  also  where  an  old  structure  made  with 
poor  concrete  must  be  waterproof,  special  methods  must  be  employed. 

SURFACE  TREATMENT 

Surface  Washes.  Surface  washes  m  general  have  been  found .  in- 
effective.* Long  time  tests  showed  in  certain  cases  fair  results,  but 
indicated  the  necessity  of  additional  applications  from  time  to  time. 
Aliun  and  lye  wash  has  been  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers. 
C.  B.  Hegarbtt  employed  a  mixture  of  one  pound  concentrated  lye, 
2  to  5  pounds  alum,  and  2  pounds  water. 


*Se8  Report  of  Committee  on  Wateqxoofiog  Materials,  Piooeedmgi  American  Society  for  Tetting 
KiteriBlf,  VoL  XIII,  19x5.  P-  459- 

f  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineen,  U.  S.  A.,  igoe,  p.  348a. 
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Oront.  For  a  surface  which  is  to  come  in  contact  with  water  and  be 
kept  wet  a  coating  of  cemenjt  grout  spread  on  with  a  brush  serves  to  fill 
surface  voids  and  tends  to  assist  in  preventing  penetration  of  water.* 
This  is  worthless  if  exposed  to  the  air. 

Trowelled  Surface.  The  water-tightness  of  horizontal  or  inclined 
layers  can  be  greatly  increased  by  trowelling  the  concrete.  This  brings 
the  cement  to  the  top  and  produces  a  hard  dense  surface.  With  proper 
precautions  for  bonding,  a  hard  trowelled  mortar  may  be  applied  also  to 
set  concrete,  and  if  the  concrete  is  not  too  porous  may  resist  pressure 
even  when  placed  on  the  back  of  the  wall.  Hydrolithic  finish  is  a  special 
treatment  of  this  type. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  permeability  of  concretes,  the  authors 
have  noticed  that  even  the  light  joggling  necessary  to  compact  a  wet 
concrete  and  the  spading  along  the  forms  increases  the  impermeability 
of  the  surface.  Even  after  chipping  oflF  the  top  of  the  specimen  for  a 
depth  of  J  to  i  inch,  the  flow  may  be  several  times  less  than  when  the 
pressure  is  directed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  concrete. 

Plastering.  Ordinary  plastering  of  the  surface  is  usually  ineffective 
unless  it  is  placed  on  the  back  of  a  wall  and  an  additional  wall  of  brick 
or  concrete  built  up  against  it.  In  any  case  it  does  not  prevent  the 
formation  of  contraction  cracks.  In  constructing  a  subway  station 
on  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railway  under  compressed  air,  a  2 -inch 
mortar  coat  of  clay  and  cement,  one  part  finely  divided  clay  and  one 
part  Portland  cement,  was  placed  against  the  lagging  and  timbering 
of  the  tunnel  and  inside  of  this  the  concrete  lining  was  built.  The 
tunnel  was  water-tight  xmder  the  high  head  of  salt  water. 

Oranolithic  Finish.  On  horizontal  or  inclined  surfaces  a  granolithic 
finish  of  mortar  may  be  laid  and  trowelled  as  in  sidewalk  construction, 
placing  it  inmaediately  after  the  concrete  is  laid. 

Paraffin.  Concrete  has  been  effectively  waterproofed  by  a  coating 
of  hot  parafl&n.  On  the  Strawberry  Valley  Projectf  of  the  U.  S.  Recla- 
mation Service,  concrete  subject  to  a  fluctuating  head  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  50**  Fahr.  below  zero,  scaled  badly  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  pores  of  the  surface.  The  horizontal  surfaces  were  cleaned 
and  parafi^,  boiled  to  drive  off  any  water,  was  applied  with  a  paint 
brush,  and  driven  into  the  pores  with  a  gasoline  torch. 

Alum  and  Soap.    Vertical  surfaces  in  this  Reclamation  work  were 

*  See  J.  W.  Schwab,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  U,  1903,  p.  123;  Bmgi' 
muring  News,  December  5, 1912,  p.  1061;  and  Zentralblatt  der  Bauverwaltimg,  October  2, 19x3. 
^Engineering  Neva,  April  15,  19x5,  p.  707. 
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water-proofed  with  successive  applications  of  alum  and  soap  solutions. 
The  alum  solution  consisted  of  2  ounces  of  alum  per  gallon 'of  hot  water, 
and  the  soap  solution  of  f  pound  of  castile  soap  per  gallon  of  hot  water. 
The  alum  solution  was  applied  first  and  worked  in  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
immediately  followed  by  the  hot  soap  solution.  The  temperatiure  of 
both  washes  was  maintained  at  100^  Fahr. 

INTEGRAL  WATERPBOOFINO 

While  the  addition  of  cement,  that  is,  the  use  of  rich  proportions,  is 
usually  the  cheapest  kind  of  integral  waterproofing,  under  certain 
conditions  a  mixture  of  foreign  materials  is  beneficial  from  the  stand- 
point of  increased  water-tightness  or  economy.  One  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  materials  is  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  mixing 
than  usual  and  part  of  the  benefit  may  be  attributed  to  this.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  after  an  extensive  series  of  tests,*  reports: 
"The  addition  of  so-called  'integral'  waterproofing  compounds  will  not 
compensate  for  lean  mixtures,  nor  for  poor  materials,  nor  for  poor 
workmanship  in  the  fabrication  of  the  concrete.  Since  in  practice  the 
inert  integral  compounds  (acting  simply  as  void  filling  material)  are 
added  in  such  small  quantities,  they  have  very  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
permeability  of  the  concrete.  If  the  same  care  be  taken  in  making  the 
concrete  impermeable  without  the  addition  of  waterproofing  materials, 
as  is  ordinarily  taken  when  waterproofing  materials  are  added,  an  imper- 
meable concrete  can  be  obtained. " 

Hydrated  Lime.  The  addition  of  hydrated  Ume  tends  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  voids  and  increase  the  water-tightness  of  a  comparatively 
lean  mix.  It  also  "greases"  the  mortar  so  as  to  make  the  concrete  flow 
into  place  more  readily.  Whether  it  is  economical  to  use,  instead  of 
additional  cement,  must  be  determined  in  each  individual  case.  The 
percentage  of  hydrated  lime  to  use  varies  with  the  proportions  of  the 
concrete  and  the  character  of  the  materials.  Permissible  quantities 
in  practice  range  from  5%  to  15%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement.t  Hy- 
drated lime  paste  occupies  about  2^  times  the  bulk  of  paste  from  the  same 
weight  of  Portland  cement.  It  is  therefore  efficient  in  void  filling. 
Unslaked  lime  must  never  be  used  under  any  circumstances.  (See  p. 
172.) 

Polveiiied  Clay.    Clay  when  finely  powdered  and  free  from  any  trace 

*  Tests  of  Waterproofing  Materials,  by  R.  J.  Wig  and  P.  H.  Bates,  Technologic  Paper  No.  3.  1912. 
t  "Permeability  Tests  of  Concrete  with  the  Addition  of  Hydrated  Lime,"  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson, 
Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  VIII,  1908,  p.  500. 
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of  vegetable  matter  acts  as  a  void  filler.  The  proportion  depends  upon 
conditions,  bbt  about  5%  of  the  weight  of  the  sand  is  generally  effective. 
Clay,  acUng  as  a  colloid,  in  combination  with  an  electrolyte  such  as 
alum  sulphate,  has  been  suggested*  for  increasing  water-tightness. 

Pulverised  Bock.  For  mortars  i :  3  and  leaner,  the  addition  of  finely 
pulverized  rock  increases  water-tightness  as  well  as  strength.f 

Alum  and  Soap  Solution.  An  integral  mixture  of  alum  and  soap 
similar  to  the  mixture  described  for  surface  treatment*  (p.  300)  .'s  termed 
the  Sylvester  Process,  and  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  in  certain 
cases.} 

Mr.  Albert  Grittnerof  Budapest  reports§  successful  results  in  water- 
proofing concrete  with  an  8%  solution  of  potash  soap  substituted  for 
the  mixing  water. 

MEMBRANE  COATINGS  AND  ASPHALT 

Membrane  waterproofing,  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers  of  water- 
proof paper  or  textile  material  coated  with  tar  or  asphalt,  is  the  most 
expensive  treatment  for  waterproofing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
reliable  where  absolute  security  is  required  and  especially  where  tem- 
perature cracks  are  apt  to  occur  as  in  subways  and  other  long  structures. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  to  some  extent  elastic  and  hence  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  without  cracking.  This 
is  not  true  of  surface  and  integral  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  leaks 
are  liable  to  occur  through  poor  workmanship  or  through  failure  under 
the  action  of  impurities  in  the  ground  water  and  when  this  occurs  the 
water  may  work  along  behind  the  lining  and  finally  penetrate  it,  fre- 
quently at  considerable  distances  from  the  original  leak.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  in  subways  and  tunnels  membrane  'waterproofing 
prevents  the  radiation  of  heat.  This  objection  proved  so  great  in  New 
York  subwaysll  that  it  was  decided  to  omit  all  waterproofing  on  the 
roof  and  the  sides  down  to  a  point  2  feet  above  ground  water  line,  taking 
special  precautions  to  secure  a  good  water-tight  mix.  The  results  have 
proved  satisfactory.  Brick  laid  in  mastic  are  more  durable  than  paper 
or  fabrics  in  the  presence  of  gas  drip,  organic  matter,  and  other  injuri- 
ous materials. 

*  Richard  H.  Gained  in  Tnuuactioiu  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LDC,  X907,  p.  iS9i 

t  See  Chimie  Appliqu^e  by  R.  Feret,  1897  pp.  477  and  493. 

t  See  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  oz8. 

i  International  Association  for  Testing  Materiab,  19x3,  XVa. 

11  F.  Lavis  in  Engineering  News»  November  5, 19x4,  pp.  950  and  XX17. 
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Much  bridge  work  is  waterproofed,  to  protect  the  steel  and  the  traffic 
under  the  bridge,  by  one  or  more  coats  of  asphalt  alone  or  with  fabric, 
or  by  asphaltic  concrete.  The  vibration  to  which  many  bridges  are 
subject,  in  addition  to  ordinary  expansion  and  contraction,  make  the 
meiibrane  method — relatively  elastic — ^much  to  be  preferred  either 
to  the  surface  or  integral  method.  Expansion  joints,  where  any  material 
movement  is  to  take  place,  should  be  filled  with  asphalt  and  covered 
with  a  copper  plate;  the  asphalt  and  fabric  will  take  care  of  small 
movements. 

The  methods  of  placing  and  the  properties  of  first-class  materials  are 
fully  described  in  "General  Specifications  for  Waterproofing  Solid 
Floor  Railroad  Bridges,"  by  Samuel  T.  Wagner  in  Transactions  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXIX,  1915,  p.  311.  Tests  of 
asphalts,  felts,  and  fabrics,  are  appended  to  the  specifications. 

Asphalt  is  generally  to  be  preferred  for  structures  subject  to  vibration 
or  where  ductility  and  adhesion  are  required.  Coal  tar  pitch  becomes 
brittle  at  40**  Fahr.  and  fluid  in  summer.  In  a  general  way  pitch  gives 
better  results  under  water  than  asphalt,  and  asphalt  is  preferable  to 
pitch  when  exposed  to  air. 

Method  of  Laying  Paper  or  Felt.  The  waterproof  layer  of  a  floor  may 
be  laid  directly  upon  the  ground  if  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  firm,  but  is 
usually  spread  upon  a  layer  of  concrete  from  4  to  8  inches  thick.  In  the 
former  case*  the  first  layer  consists  of  strips  with  a  2  to  6-inch  lap  ce- 
mented with  asphalt,  and  the  remaining  layers  are  mopped  on.  Upon  a 
concrete  base  it  is  customary  to  first  spread  a  layer  of  the  asphalt  or  tar 
upon  the  concrete,  although,  if  the  concrete  is  damp,  the  bottom  layer 
of  paper  or  felt  may  be  placed  dry,  as  described  above. 

The  "ply"  in  waterproofing, — that  is,  the  number  of  layers  which 
cover  all  parts  of  the  surface, — ^varies  from  2-ply  to  lo-ply.  It  is  con- 
sid2red  better  practice  to  "shingle"  the  strips  than  to  place  each  ply 
or  liyer  independently.  If  the  surface  to  be  waterproofed  is  rough  it 
miy  be  leveled  with  cement  mortar.  It  must  be  dry  before  applying 
the  tar  or  asphalt.  The  asphalt  is  heated  and  brought,  generally  in 
buckets,  to  the  work.  Several  rolls  of  paper  are  started  consecutively. 
Ahead  of  each  roll,  as  it  is  unrolled,  the  liquid  asphalt  is  swabbed  upon 
the  concrete  with  a  mop,  so  that  the  paper  or  felt  is  spread  directly 
upon  the  fresh  hot  stuff.  As  soon  as  the  first  roll  is  started  the  second 
is  placed  to  overlap  the  first,  a  width  depending  upon  the  number  of 
ply  to  be  laid.     For  example,  if  the  felt  is  32  inches  wide  and  is  laid 

*  This  method  w«s  followed  in  portions  of  the  floor  in  the  approaches  to  the  East  Boston  Tunnel. 
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3-ply,  the  second  roll  is  lapped  upon  the  first  about  22  inches.  As  this 
is  unrolled  (in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  first  roll)  the  surface 
ahead  of  it  is  mopped  with  asphalt,  as  described  above.  A  third  roll  is 
immediately  started,  lapping  both  of  the  two  others,  and  so  on  for  the 
entire  width  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

A  waterproof  course  of  this  character  always  forms  a  distinct  joint 
in  the  mass,  thus  destroying  its  cohesion  upon  that  plane,  and  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  in  bending  on  the  two  sides  of  the  layer  must  be  con- 
sidered independently. 

LAWS  OF  PERMEABIUTT 

The  following  conclusions  have  \>een  reached  with  reference  to  the 
permeability  of  concrete  and  mortar.  Many  of  these  are  based  on 
experiments  of  Messrs.  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson 
as  presented  in  the  paper  on  "Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete"*  and 
in  the  paper  on  "The  Consistency  of  Concrete ''f  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

(1)  The  permeability  or  flow  of  water  through  concrete  is  less  as  the 
percentage  of  cement  is  increased,  and  in  very  much  larger  inverse 

ratio.t 

(2)  The  permeability  is  less  as  the  maximum  size  of  the  stone  is 
greater.  Concrete  with  maximum  size  stone  of  2|-inch  diameter  is, 
in  general,  less  permeable  than  that  with  i-inch  maximum  diameter 
stone,  and  this  is  less  permeable  than  that  with  ^-inch  stone.! 

(3)  Concrete  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel,  is  less  permeable  than 
concrete  of  cement,  screenings  and  broken  stone;  that  is,  for  equal 
permeability,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  of  cement  is  required  with 
rounded  aggregates  like  gravel  than  with  sharp  aggregates  like  broken 

stone.! 

(4)  Concrete  of  mixed  broken  stone,  sand  and  cement,  is  more  per- 
meable than  concrete  of  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  and  less  permeable 
than  similar  concrete  of  broken  stone,  screenings  and  cement;  that  is, 
for  watertightness,  less  cement  is  required  with  rounded  sand  and 
gravel  than  with  broken  stone  and  screenings.! 

(5)  Permeability  decreases  materially  with  age.! 

(6)  Permeability  increases  nearly  uniformly  with  the  increase  in 
pressure.! 

*  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIX,  1907,  p.  67. 
t  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materiab,  Vol.  VI,  xpo6,  p.  358. 

t  "Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  Fuller  and  Thompson,  Transactions  American  Society 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIX.  1907,  p.  72. 
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(7)  PermeabiUty  increases  as  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  decreases, 
bat  in  a  mnch  larger  inverse  ratio.* 

(8)  Of  mortars  containing  the  same  percentage  of  cement  but  of 
Tariable  crannlometric  composition,  the  most  impermeable  are  those 
containing  eqaalparts  of  coarse  grains,  Q,  and  fine  grains,  F  (seep.  166), 
the  latter  indnding  the  cement-t 

(9)  Decomposition  by  the  passage  of  sea-water  throogh  mortars 
mixed  In  eqnal  proportions  by  weight  increases  as  the  sand  contains 
more  fine  grains.! 

(10)  Medlnm  and  fairly  wet  consistencies  produce  concrete  mnch 
more  vater-tight  than  dry  consistencies,  and  slightly  more  water-tight 
than  very  vet  consistencies.^ 

(11)  The  surface  of  concrete  as  molded  i&  much  more  water-tight  than 
the  bottom  of  a  specimen,  becauEM  of  the  fine  material  which  rises  to  the 
top.t 


Fio.  83. — Fenneability  Spedmo)  used  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.     (See  p.  306.) 

•"Lam    of    Proponioiimg  Concrete,"   liy  Folkr  ind  TbDmpmi.  TnnMctiou  AiwTicMi SocKtr 
-       ■  1,  Vol.  LIX,  I 


Llvu  tngiii=:i".  ••"-  "".  »w/.  II-  II- 

t  R.  Feret  in  Annola  de  Fonts  «t  Cbaunta,  i3«i,  II,  p.  io«. 

I  "The  Consiilaicy  of  Concnte."  by  Sanlord  E,  Tbomfaoa,  Procxedini 
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TESTS  or  PEBMEABIUTT 

Permeability  tests  are  made  by  forcing  water  under  the  desired  head 
gainst  one  surface  of  a  concrete  block,  the  block  being  so  confined 
that  the  only  outlet  for  the  water  is  through  the  block  and  out  of  the 
opposite  ade,  A  successful  design  used  by  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  shomi  in  Fig.  83,  p.  305.  The  water  is  con6ned  to  the  center 
of  the  face  by  rubber  gaskets  and  the  specimen  itself  remains  in  its 
cast  iron  form  or  mold  during  the  test. 

Another  less  expensive  apparatus  designed  by  one  of  the  authors  is 
shown  in  Fig.  84.  The  pipe  is  enlarged  to  4  inches  diameter  to  give  a 
good  surface  of  concrete  and  to  permit  thoroughly  chipping  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  eiftemal  pipe  connections  are  small, so  that  tight  joints 
can  be  made  readily.  The  walls  of  the  mold  may  be  coated  with  neat 
cement  as  well  as  the  bottom,  if  desired,  the  concrete  being  placed  in 
any  case  before  the  neat  cement  has  begun  to  stiffen.* 


FlO.  84.— Detail  of  specimen  for  Testing  Permeability.     {Sre  p.  306.) 

,  In  testing,  allow  no  water  to  pass  along  the  face  of  the  specimen, 
between  the  concrete  and  the  mold.  Cut  down  the  surfaces,  through 
which  the  water  enters  and  leaves  the  specimen,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
more  im[>ermeable  skin  coating  will  not  confuse  the  results.  Make  the 
mix  uniform  and  to  insure  this  govern  the  size  of  the  specimen  by  the 
maximum  size  of  aggregate  and  use  enough  water  to  give  a  medium  wet 
mix  that  works  easily.  Use  a  slight  excess  of  fine  sand  to  prevent  large 
voids;  small  voids  are  less  likely  to  be  continuous  through  the  concrete. 
If  a  coating  of  neat  cement  is  used  on  the  sides  of  the  block  to  prevent 
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the  escape  of  the  water,  the  coat  must  be  molded  with  the  concrete  or 
eke  the  hardened  concrete  must  be  chipped  rough  and  soaked  with 
water  before  applying  the  paste.  Soak  the  specimen  24  hours  before 
testing. 


RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  PEBMEABIUTT 

The  following  tests  bear  out  the  foregoing  discussion  on  the  behaviour 
of  concrete  under  water  pressure. 

The  first  table  given  is  a  summary  of  tests  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  shows  the  decreased  permeability  due  to  increase  in 
thickness,  rich  proportions,  and  age. 

Effect  of  Age,  Thickness,  and  Amount  of  Cement  on  Permeability  of  Concrete 

Summarized  from  tests  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards'*  {See  p.  307.) 

Leakage  given  in  grams  per  minute  after  7  hours. 

Pressure  about  20  pounds  per  square  inch.  Concrete  mixed  with  river  sand  and 
broken  limestone.    Area  of  specimens  about  20  sq.  in. 


' 

Specimens  3  inches  thick. 

Specimens  3  inches  thick. 

Proportions. 

.  Age  in  Weeks. 

Age  in  Weeks. 

4 

8 

36 

4 

8 

a6 

1:2^. 
1:3:6 
1:4:8 

grams 

0.628 
1. 140 
2.160 

grams 

0 
0 
'     2.02 

grams 
0 

grams 

moist 

0.25s 

10.280 

grams 

0 

0 

1.650 

frafM5 

0 

0 

12.040 

'Technologic  Paper  No.  3,  by  Rudolph  J.  Wig  and  P.  H.  Bates,  191  a,  p.  90. 

The  foregoing  results  as  regards  richness  check  those  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Fuller  aiid  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  in  1906.  These  tests 
shown  in  the  following  table  indicate  that  (i)  Gravel  and  sand  make  a 
more  water-tight  mix  than  broken  stone  and  sand,  which  in  turn  is 
better  than  broken  stone  and  screenings;  (2)  Richness  of  mix  increases 
very  materially  the  water-tightness,  especially  in  the  case  of  broken 
stone  and  screenings:  (3)  Flow  increases  with  the  increase  in  pressure 
and  nearly  in  proportion  to  it. 

The  flow  in  these  tests  remained  nearly  constant  for  four  hours,  but 
the  water  was  pure  and  the  surface  of  the  concrete  clean.  In  practice 
these  conditions  do  not  hold,  and  the  seepage  through  concrete  may  be 
expected  to  decrease  regularly  as  the  pores  silt  up. 

■fEect  of  Thickness  of  Concrete  Upon  PermeabilitF.    Other  experi- 
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mentSy  not  here  recordedi  indicate  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  as  the 
thickness  of  the  concrete  decreases,  but  in  a  much  larger  inverse  ratio. 
Specimens  17  inches  in  length  in  proportion  i  :6.s  by  weight  were  prac- 
tically water-tight,  whereas  specimens  of  half  that  length  were  not. 

Effect  on  Permeability  of  Percentage  of  Cement^  Character  of  Aggregate  and 

Pressure^ 

By  Fuller  and  Thompson*     (See  p.  307.) 

Thickness  of  Specimens  18  inches.    Area  of  contract  ^6  square  inches. 

Maximum  diameter  of  stone  2  \  inches. 


PROPOR- 
TIONS BY 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  CEMENT 

TO  TOTAL  DRY 

MATERIALS 

KINO  OF  ] 

Stone 

MATERIAL 

TIME  IN 

WHICH 

WATER 

APPEARS 

AFTER 
STARTING 
PRESSURE 

RATE  OF  FLOW  OF  WATER  IN 
GRAMS  PER  MINUTE,  AT  THE  FOL- 
LOWING PRESSURES.  PER 

WEIGHT 

Sand 

SQUARE  INCH 

1          %        ' 

min. 

20  lb. 

401b. 

eoib. 

80  lb. 

I  :  11.5 

8.0 

Crushed    ' 
stone       ! 

Screenings 

7 

25 

161 

237 

273 

I   :  9 

10. 0 

u 
u 

u 

3 

II 

24 

37 

49 

I  :  7 

12.5 

u 
u 

u 

3 

15 

22 

30 

38 

I  :  5.8 

iS-o 

u 
u 

u 

5-5 

5 

8 

10 

12 

I  :  8.8 

10.2 

Crushed 

Sand 

9 

4 

II 

17 

22 

stone 

I  :  6.9 

12.7 

u 

u 

« 

TO 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I  :  5.5 

15.6 

u 
« 

u 

0 

0 

0-7 

1-4 

I  :  10.8 
I  :     8.4 
I  :    6.5 

8.5 
10.6 

13.0 

Gravel 

u 

u 

Sand 

u 

1          " 

3 

17 
roo 

15 

I 

0 

25 
3 

;     0 

38 

S 
0 

43 
6 

0.5 

I  :     5-3 

1  159 

ti 

u 

98 

000 

1 

1.4 

Effect  of  Size  of  Stone  on  Permeability 

By  Fuller  and  Thompson t     {S^e  p.  309.) 

Thickness  of  Specimens  18  inches.     Area  of  contact  36  square  inches. 
Aggregates,  crushed  stone  and  natural  sand. 


PROPORTIONS 
BY  WEIGHT 

PERCENTAGE  OK 
CEMENT  TO 
TOTAL  DRY 
MATERIAL 

MAXIMUM 

SIZE  OF 
STONE 

TIME  IN 

WHICH 

WATER 

APPEARS 

RATE  OF  FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  GRAMS 

PER  MINUTE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING 

PRESSURES  PER  SQ.  IN. 

% 

in. 

min. 

20  lb. 

401b. 

601b. 

801b. 

I  :  2.9  :  5.7 
I  :  2.9  :  5.7 
I  :  2.9  :  5 . 7 

10.2 
10.2 

10.2 

i 
1 

2\ 

I 

1 

7 

26 
29 

I 
0 
0 

4 

5 
10 

8 
10 

17 

12 

15 
20 

*  Transactiona  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LDC,  1907,  p.  132. 
t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIX,  1907,  p.  136. 
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Effect  of  Sise  of  Stone  upon  Permeability.  The  foregoing  table  gives 
the  comparative  permeability  of  concrete  in  the  same  proportions  mixed 
with  stone  of  different  maximimi  size.  The  difference  in  this  case  is 
evidently  due  to  the  greater  density  of  the  concrete  composed  of  the 
large  stone. 

Effect  of  Coarseness  of  Sand  upon  Permeability.  The  effect  of  size 
of  sand  is  shown  in  the  following  table  and  shows,  as  do  tests  by  Mr. 
Feret,  that  more  fine  sand  is  required  for  maximum  water-tightness 
than  for  maximum  strength. 


Tests  to  determine  Relative  Permeability  of  Concrete  with  Coarse  and  Fine 

Bank  Sand 

By  Sanford  E.  Thompson.     {See  p.  309.) 

Proportions  i  :  3  :  6  6y  Volume  or  1  :  2.&  :  $.y  by  Weight.     Age  32  days 


CHARACTER  OF  BAND 

DENSITY 
C  +  M  +  g 

WATER  PA8BINO  IN 
QRAIIB  PER  lilNDTE 

(i)  All  coarse 

-0.853 
0.846 
0.843 
0.813 

I45I 
10.4 

43-0 
30.3 

{2)  1  coarse,  k  fine 

(%)  t  coarse,  1  fine 

(4)  All  fine 

Analyses  of  Natural  Bank  Sand  and  Screened  Gravel  used  in  Tests 


totaij  per  cent  passing  sieves 


SIEVE 

Coarse  Sand 

Fine  Sand 

Screened  Gravel 

I  inch 

% 

100 
88 

77 
32 

3 

% 

100 
96 

27 

% 
100 

J  inch 

50 
0 

4^  inch 

No.       c 

Xo.     12 

No.     40 

No.  200 

References  to  permeability  tests  on  concrete  and  patented  compounds 
are  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
STRENGTH  OF  PLAIN  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  plain  concrete,  that  is,  of  concrete  without  steel 
reinforcement,  is  governed  primarily  by 
(i)  The  quality  of  the  cement. 

(2)  The  texture  of  the  aggregate.* 

(3)  The  quantity  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

(4)  The  density  f  of  the  concrete. 

(5)  The  thoroughness  of  mixing. 

(6)  The  consistency. 

The  effect  of  the  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  of  the  concrete, 
which  are  of  special  importance  to  the  user  in  determining  the  propor- 
tions of  materials  may  be  expressed  more  explicitly  as  follows: 

(1)  With  the  same  i^^gregate  the  strongest  concrete  is  that  containing 
the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  the 
strength  varying  nearly  in  proportion  to  this  percentage. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  but  different  arrangements  of 
the  aggregates,  the  strongest  concrete  usually  is  that  in  which  the  aggre- 
gate is  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  concrete  of  the  greatest  densityi  that 
is  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids.  In  many  cases  relative  den- 
sities nearly  correspond  to  relative  weights. 

The  amount  of  water  is  a  most  important  factor.  A  very  wet  mix 
will  give  a  concrete  two-thirds  or  less  as  strong  as  a  concrete  of  medium 
consistency  made  of  the  same  materials.    (See  p.  315-) 

These  various  characteristics  and  others  are  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
which  takes  up  the  compressive  strength  of  plain  concrete,  the  tensile, 
shearing,  and  transverse  or  bending  strength  of  concrete,  and  the  testing 
of  concrete  specimens. 

COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

A  compressive  strength  of  2  000  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be 
expected  of  first-class  concrete  of  medium  consistency,  in  proportions 
one  part  cement,  2  parts  sand,  4  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel,  at  the 
age  of  28  da)^;  at  14  da3rs  about  i  600  pounds  may  be  expected,  and 

*  The  word  aggregate  is  de6ned  on  page  9. 

t  The  meaning  of  density  is  illustrated  on  pages  133  and  134. 
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at  7  days  about  i  300  pounds.  At  one  year  the  strength  increases  to 
about  3  500  pounds  and  at  two  years  to  about  4  000  pounds,  provided 
the  conditions  are  such  that  moisture  has  access  to  the  concrete.  In 
dry  atmosphere  the  increase  after  28  days  is  comparatively  small. 

The  compressive  strength  of  concrete  is  affected  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  cement.  Certain  cements  harden  faster  than  others,  giving 
higher  strengths  at  early  periods;  while  other  cements  harden  slowly 
but  eventually  obtain  strengths  as  high  or  higher  than  those  reached 
by  the  quicker  hardening  cements. 

The  strength  of  two  concretes  of  different  proportions  made  with 
the  same  cement  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
cement  in  the  mixture  and  a  rough  idea  of  comparative  strengths  can 
be  obtained  from  this  rule.  More  exact  methods  of  determination  and 
the  various  conditions  affecting  the  strength  are  discussed  in  the  pages 
that  follow. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  amount  of  cement  upon  the  strength 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  character  of  the  aggregate  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  particles  affect  the  strength  to  a  marked  degree.  Fre- 
quently, by  proper  selection  and  proportioning  of  aggregates  the  required 
strength  can  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost  than  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  cement. 

Safe  Strength  of  Concrete.  Working  unit  stresses  are  discussed 
fully  in  the  chapter  on  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete.  The  percen- 
tage of  the  ultimate  strength  that  may  be  used  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  stress  and  the  character  of  the  structure.  For  different  pro- 
portions and  conditions  the  discussion  in  the  following  pages  may  be 
used  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment.  The  importance  of  the  structure  governs 
to  a  certain  extent  the  stresses  to  be  used  and  relatively  high  values 
frequently  may  be  used  with  conservatism.  Many  times,  however, 
concrete  that  will  ultimately  carry  very  light  loads  must  be  strong  enough 
to  do  so  a  short  time  after  placing  and  a  much  richer  mix  and  larger 
sections  must  be  used  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Strenirth  of  Proportions  in  Practice.  In  selecting  proportions  to  use 
in  any  structure  the  strength  which  can  be  attained  at  the  required  age 
with  the  available  materials  must  be  considered.  In  some  cases  a 
high  strength  required  at  early  ages,  because  of  inmiediate  loading  or 
early  removal  of  forms,  may  necessitate  a  richer  concrete  than  would 
be  selected  for  a  similar  structure  which  carries  but  little  dead  load  and 
does  not  receive  its  load  for  a  considerable  period  after  placing.  If  a 
wet  consistency  is  to  be  used  because  of  certain  conditions  of  economy 
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in  construction  due  allowance  must  be  made  in  determining  proportions 
for  the  relative  weakness  of  a  wet  mixture. 

The  refinement  to  which  proportioning  of  aggregatesshouldbecarried, 
in  accordance  with  Chapter  X,  must  be  governed  by  practical  consider- 
ations. It  is  wise  in  any  case  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility and  to  figure  the  relative  costs  of  diflferent  methods  of  treatment. 
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Ratio  of  Pbrtacff  Cement  ioTolal  Ports  of  all  Materials  Including  Cement 

PROPOkTIONS  ADOPTED   ON  THE  DASH   LINE  ARE    THOSE    GIVING,    70R    AVERAGE  CON- 
DITIONS, MIXTURES  WITH    VOIDS    WELL    FILLED.       StRENOTHS  ARE 
BASED  ON   ATTTHOR'S  FORMULA,  CONFIRMED   BY  TESTS. 

Fig.  85. — Approximate  Crushing  Strength  of  Concrete  of  the  Same  Materials  in 

Different  Proportions.     (5c«  p,  313.) 

Diagram  for  Compressiye  Strength.  The  approximate  relative 
strength  of  concrete  made  with  the  same  aggregates  in  different  pro- 
portions is  shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  85  page  312.  The  diagram  may 
be  read  in  terms  of  ultimate  strength  with  1:2:4  concrete  considcjred  as 
2  000  pounds  per  square  inch;  also  in  ratios  which  may  be  used  conveni- 
ently when  the  strength  of  the  1:2:4  concrete  is  more  or  less  than  this. 
Vertical  lines  indicate  the  proportion  of  cement  to  total  material  in- 
cluding the  cement.  Thus  the  proportion  or  ratio  of  cement  in  the 
1:2:4  mixture  is  \  or  0.143. 

The  light  line  in  the  diagram  indicates  the  strength  for  standard 
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proportions,  using  approximately  twice  as  much  coarse  as  fine  aggregate. 
For  rich  mixes  the  proportion  of  sand  is  slightly  decreased  and  for  lean 
mixes  the  proportion  is  increased,  because  the  cement  acts  with  the 
sand  in  filing  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

To  find  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  in  any  proportions  or 
the  ratio  of  strength  to  that  of  1:2:4  concrete,  select  the  proper  point 
in  the  diagram,  or  else  interpolate  between  values  given,  and  follow 
horizontally  to  the  left. 

FormulA  tor  Strength  of  Concrete.  The  diagram  described  is  made  up 
from  a  formula  which  in  turn  is  based  on  a  large  number  of  tests.  The 
formula  is  useful  in  estimating  the  strength  of  other  proportions  than 
those  covered  in  the  diagram,  and  also  for  comparing  the  strength  of 
special  mixtures  and  materials  with  different  percentages  of  voids.  The 
formula  is  similar  in  a  general  way  in  form  to  Feret's  formula  for 
strength  of  mortar.     (See  p.  155.) 

Let 

P  =  compressive  strength  of  concrete  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

c  =  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

5  =  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

g  —  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  or  stone,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

0.1  is  an  empirical  constant. 
Af  =a  coefficient  varying  with  the  strength  of  the  cement,  the 
texture  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  and  the  age  of  the  speci- 
men, but  constant  for  all  proportions  of  the  same  materials 
mixed  and  stored  under  similar  conditions.  A  table  of 
values  of  M  is  given  on  page  314. 

Vg  =  voids  in  sand. 

Vg  =  voids  in  gravel. 

37<?         weight  of  a  barrel  of  cement 

*^^        62.3  X  3*x         weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  X  specific  gravity  of  cement 

Then 


L27--i.9S^-27[(i-vj5  +  (i-  v^g]"  ^*^J 


(i) 


Assuming  the  specific  gravity  of  cement  to  be  3.1,  the  specific  gravity 
of  sand  and  stone  to  be  2.65,  and  the  voids  in  the  sand  and  stone  to  be 
each  46%,  the  formula  becomes 


^ = ^L  13.85  -  ^ -7.48  (^+«)"°' J 


(a) 
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The  values  of  c,  s,  and  g  can  be  obtained  from  the  tables  of  quantities 
of  materials,  page  214,  or  may  be  computed  from  the  formulas  on  pages 
210  to  212. 

The  term  in  the  large  brackets,  that  is^  without  the  Jf ,  may  be  tised  as 
a  ratio.  The  values  of  the  coefficient,  AT,  which  may  be  adopted  for 
different  conditions,  are  given  in  the  table  below,  and  when  substituted 
in  the  formula  give  P  in  terms  of  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  formula  is  only  correct  when  the  voids  of  the 
coarse  aggregate  are  filled  with  fine  aggregate  and  cement;  thus  the 
formula  would  not  be  correct  for  such  proportions  as  i :  i :  6,  in  which 
the  voids  of  the  coarse  aggregate  evidently  are  not  filled. 

Approximate  Values  of  Coefficient^  M^Jor  Use  in  Formulas  (i)  and  {2)     (See  p.  313) 

Note  that  these  are  not  strength  values 


VALUES  or  COEmCIENT  M 

Age. 

Gmnite 

or  Trap. 

Gmvel  or  Hard 
Limestone. 

Soft  Limestone  or 

Cinden. 

Consistency. 

Consistency. 

Consistency. 

Consistency. 

Medium. 

Very  Wet. 

Medium. 

Very  Wet 

Medium. 

Very  Wet. 

Medium. 

Very  Wet. 

7d. 

2  480 

I  360 

2   260 

I   220 

I   700 

920 

680 

370 

14  d. 

3  020 

I  780 

2  740 

I  610 

2  060 

I   210 

830 

490 

I  mo. 

3  780 

2  330 

3  440 

2    120 

2  580 

I   590 

I  040 

640 

3" 

s  130 

2  790 

4  660 

2    540 

3  500 

I  900 

I  4x0 

760 

6  " 

s  870 

3  780 

5  330 

3  440 

4  000 

2  580 

I  610 

I  040 

lyr. 

6  700 

S  030 

6  080 

4  S70 

4  SSO 

3  420 

I  840 

I  380 

For  small  sized  stone,  say  ^  inch  maximum,  the  values  should  be 
reduced  about  20%. 

Example:  What  approximate  strength  at  the  age  of  six  months  may  be  expected 
of  a  granite  concrete  of  medium  consistency  in  proportions  1:2:5  m&de  with 
special  aggregates,  the  sand  having  46%  voids  and  the  stone  40%  voids  ?  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  cement  is  3.1  and  a  barrel  of  4  cubic  feet  weighs  376  pounds. 

Solution:  From  Quantity  Tables  on  page  214  the  proportions  require  x.26  bar- 
rels cement ;  0.37  cuoic  yards  of  sand ;  and  0.93  cubic  yards  .of  stone.  From  the 
table  on  page  314  we  find  the  value  of  the  co-efficient,  M,  to  be  5870.  Substitttting 
these  values  and  also  the  voids  in  formula  (i )  gives 


p  ^  g  r h^ 

L  27  —  2.46  —  27  [  (i  —  0.46;  0.37  +  (i  —  o. 

or  F  —  2950. 
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COMPRESSIVE    STRENGTH    OF    CONCRETE     IN     PRACTICE 

From  study  of  a  large  number  of  actual  tests  of  concrete  specimens, 
confirmed  by  numerous  tests  of  concrete  cut  out  of  completed  structures, 
it  is  possible  to  present  approximate  values  for  the  strength  that  may 
be  expected  with  different  proportions  of  mixtures.  These  strengths 
are  based  on  a  fair  quality  of  aggregateandconunercial  Portland  cement. 
Strengths  are  given  for  two  different  consistencies:  (i)  medium,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  include  not  only  a  plastic  mix  but  a  mix  of  a  con- 
sistency of  very  thick  pea  soup  in  which  the  coarse  aggregate  will  not 
separate  from  the  mortar  in  handling  or  in  flowing  down  a  slope,  in 
fact,  a  mix  just  wet  enough  to  flow  very  sluggishly  into  the  forms  and 
around  the  steel  in  reinforced  concrete  construction;  and  (2)  very  wet, 
or  sloppy  consistency  representing  a  very  wet  mixture  in  which  the  mor- 
tar readily  separates  from  the  stones.  These  of  course  are  simply  rela- 
tive terms,  the  strength  gradually  decreasing  with  the  addition  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  sluggishly  flowing  consistency  is  passed.  With  accurate 
grading  of  the  aggregates,  as  stated  on  page  310,  the  strength  may  be 
increased  without  additional  cement.  Relation  of  strength  as  affected 
by  different  coarse  aggregates  is  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  316. 
A  dry  mixed  concrete  is  somewhat  stronger  at  the  age  of  one  month,  but 
approximately  the  same  at  the  age  of  six  months,  as  the  medium  con- 
sistency. Conditions  of  storage,  as  indicated  on  page  320,  may  appreci- 
ably affect  the  growth  in  strength. 

The  following  table  presents  the  approximate  strength  that  may 
be  expected  of  first-class  concrete  of  different  proportions,  ages,  and 
consistencies,  tested  in  cylinders  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  high. 
Instead  of  assuming  nominal  proportions,  where  the  volume  of  sand  is 


Approximate  Compressive  Strength  of  Concrete  With  Coarse  Aggregate  such  as  Gravel, 

Granite,  or  Hard  Limestone.     (See  p.  3Z5.) 


Medium  Consistency. 

Very  Wet  Consistency, 

Proportioos  by  Volume. 

Age  z  mo. 

Age  6  mo. 

Age  X  mo. 

Age  6  mo. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

z:  z: 2i 

i:ij:3i 
z:2:4 

1:21:4} 

1:4:7 

3   240 
2  470 
2   000 

z  650 
z  500 
z  060 

5  020 

3  830 
3  100 
2  560 

2  320 

I  640 

Z  990 
z  520 
z  230 
z  020 
920 
650 

3  260 
2  480 
2  OZO 

z  660 
z  500 
z  060 
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one-half  that  of  the  stone,  more  practical  relations  are  chosen  which 
allow  for  the  effect  of  the  cement  and  sand  in  filling  the  voids.  The 
values  agree  with  the  formula  given  on  page  313  and  with.  Fig.  85, 
page  312. 

Mazimiim  Strengfths  Recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  recommend 
the  following  maximimi  values  for  ultimate  strength  to  be  used  in  de- 
sign. To  use  for  working  stresses  and  to  allow  a  sufficient  factor  of 
safety,  these  of  course,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  required  percent- 
ages.    (See  Chapter  XXII.) 

lAmUing  Strengths  cf  Different  Mixtures  of  Concrete  Suggested  by  Joint  Committee 

(In  Pounds  per  Square  Inch) 


Aggregate. 

x:z:a 

i:i|:3 

1:2:4 

i:a|:s 

1:3:6 

Granite,  trao  ro^k 

3  300 
3  000 

2    300 

800 

2  800 

2    SCO 

I    800 

700 

2    200 

2    000 

I    500 
600 

I  800 

I  600 

I    200 

SOO 

I  400 

Gravel,  hard  limestone,  and 
hard  sandstone 

X    100 

Soft  limestone  and  sandstone. . 
Cinders 

z  000 
400 

Relation  of  Percentage  of  Cement  to  the  Strength  of  the  Concrete. 
As  already  stated,  the  strength  of  a  concrete  varies  approximately  with 

Comparative  Density  and  Strength  of  Similar  Concrete  with  Dijferent  Percentages 
of  Cement  and  2{-inch  Stone  Graded  as  an  Ellipse  and  Straight  Line 

By  Fuller  and  Thompson.     {See  p.  316.) 


Matbrialb. 

DBNsrrr  wrrn  Different 
Percentaobs  of  Cement* 

MoDDLUB    or 

Rupture  at  90 

Days,  Different 

PBRCENTAOSa  OF 

Cement.* 

COMPREflBIVB  StRXNOTB 

AT    X40   Days,    Dif- 

ferbnt    Pbrcentaobb 

OF    Cement. 

Stone. 

Sand. 

8%  (  10%      12i%'  15% 

8% 

10% 

xai 

iS% 

8%1  xo% 

l»i% 

xS% 

Crushed 

Screenings 

<4 
M 
M 
M 

Sand 
It 

14 

0.829 

1               ; 

i88 

980 

u 

0.  HAb 

-___,. 

aSo 

X   X39 

u 

1 

0.832 

1 

245 

•      1 

I  a  S 

(1 

0.839 

'^36 

.... 

I  634 

(( 

0.871 

1 

163 

990 

Qravel 

0.855 

345 

I7i5 

u 

0.865 

, 

307 

•   •  \   • 

z  890 

u 

0.867 

339 

3  040 

1 

Averages 

o.SSo 

o.85o 

0.848 

0.853 

176 

348 

330 

376 
27S 

33a 

985 

z  438 

X3  30 

z654 

I  540 

X   «37 

Strength  i 
centage 

8%  cem 

isomputed  as  proportional  to  the  per- 

of  cement,  based  on  strength  with 

ent -  - 

T76 

z  85o 

JiJ"      :f—~ 

*  In  gravel  and  sand  mixtures  the  percentage  by  weight  of  cement  was  increased  in  each  ease 
to  balance  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  this  and  the  crushed  material. 
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the  percentage  of  the  cement  in  the  mass  so  that  this  relation  may  be 
used  as  a  rough  guide  for  practical  purposes.  The  preceding  table  gives 
the  results  of  the  Jerome  Park  tests*  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Thompson, 
where  the  density  of  the  concrete  was  maintained  nearly  constant. 
The  actual  compressive  strength  and  also  the  modulus  of  rupture  is 
low  because  a  very  wet  mixture  was  used  in  making  up  the  specimens. 
In  these  tests,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  with  screenings  was  less 
than  with  sand. 
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Age  at  Tim  e  of  Breaking 

Fig.  86. — ^Growth  in  Strength  of  Concrete  of  Wet,  Normal,  and  Dry 

Consistencies.    {JStt  p.  3x8.) 


Effect  of  Consistency.  The  reduction  in  strength  of  concrete  by  the 
use  of  an  excess  of  water  is  very  marked.  Very  wet  concrete,  such  as  is 
sometimes  used  in  practice  in  order  to  flow  down  a  chute  of  flat  slope, 
never  attains  the  strennrth  secured  by  a  more  plastic  mixture  and  should 
never  be  used  where  normal  strength  is  required  by  the  design.  Tests 
and  eq)erience  show  that  even  for  reinforced  concrete  building  construc- 
tion it  is  possible  to  use  a  very  slow  flowing,  sluggish  consistency  that 
will  fill  the  forms  and  imbed  the  steel  without  being  so  sloppy  as  to 
affect  appreciably  the  ultimate  strength.    (See  p.  250.) 

Concrete  made  with  a  dry  mixture  attains  higher  early  strength 
than  medium  consistency  up  to  the  age  of,  say  6  weeks,  when  it  is  apt 
to  be  overtaken  and  passed  by  the  wetter  mix.  In  scarcely  any  case, 
therefore,  is  it  wise  to  use  in  practice  a  mixture  in  which  the  concrete 
requires  appreciable  tamping  to  bring  the  mortar  to  the  surface. 

*  TVaiiBactioiis  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907. 
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The  relative  strength  of  very  wet,  medium,  and  dry  mixed  concrete 

at  different  ages  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  page  317.    These  tests  are  based 

on  experiments  made  by  various  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  the 

Aggregate  Committee  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute.* 
The  curves  in  Fig.  87  are  plotted  from  experiments  by  the  authorsf  upon 

the  strength,  density  {,  and  permeability  of  the  concrete  mixed  with  different 
percentages  of  water.  In  the  three  curves  the  points  of  maximum  density, 
strength  and  water-tightness  all  lie  not  far  from  the  medium  quaking  con- 
sistency, although  for  maximum  water-tightness  a  still  softer  consistency 
appears  to  be  slightly  more  efficient. 

These  tests  further  indicate  that  (i)  the  consistency  which  will  pro- 
duce the  densest  concrete  will  result  in  the  greatest  ultimate  strength  pro- 
vided an  excess  of  water  is  not  employed;  (2)  dry  mixtures  attain  highest 
strength  at  short  periods,  but  mixtures  of  quaking  consistency  approach 
the  dryer  specimens  after  longer  setting;  (3)  very  wet  mixtures, especially 
of  lean  proportions,  may  be  chemically  injured,  by  excess  of  water. 

ESflect  of  ''Laitance/'  Whenever  concrete  is  laid  under  water,  the 
water  is  likely  to  be  clouded  by  what  appear  to  be  particles  of  cement 
floating  up  from  the  mass  which  is  being  laid.  This  whitish  substance 
is  generally  termed  "laitance."  A  similar  formation  occurs  on  the 
surface  of  concrete  laid  with  too  much  water. 

The  authors  have  found  serious  defects  in  structures  in  which  the 
concrete  was  laid  by  chuting  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  At  the  top 
of  the  basement  columns  in  one  completed  six-story  structure  was  found 
a  thickness  of  laitance  varying  from  ^-inch  to  4  inches,  which  had  to  be 
cut  out  and  replaced. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  analyses,  which  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson 
has  very  kindly  made  for  us,  show  that  this  laitance  has  nearly  the  same 
chemical  composition,!  except  for  a  large  loss  on  ignition,  as  normal  Port- 
land cements,  but  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material  of  an  isotropic 
nature, — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light,  and  has  almost 
no  setting  properties. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  concrete  or  mortar  is  laid  under  water, 
or  with  a  large  excess  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  cement  is  rendered  incapable 
of  setting,  and  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  consequently  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  this  loss.     The  conclusion  is  naturally  reached  that  for  concrete 

*  Report  of  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Methods  of  Tests  of  Concrete  Materials,  Sanfotl  S. 
Thompson,  Chairman,  Journal  of  American  Concrete  Institute,  October-November,  19x4,  p.  41s. 
t  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  VI,  iqo6,  p.  358. 
X  See  p.  xo  for  definition  and  p.  149  for  method  of  detennining  density. 
I  See  p.  35T. 
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.^  under  water,  or  in  locations  where  a  large  excess  of  water  is  required 

''fixing,  a  higher  percentage  of  cement  than  usual,  about  one-^tb 

""^fe,  should  be  employed. 

■*  I'an  mixture  has  been  found  to  be  more  seriously  injured  by  an  excess 

Water  than  a  rich  one,  probably  because  the  water  has  a  greater  oppor- 

"""y  to  penetrate  the  mass,  and  therefore  to  dissolve  the  cement. 


.PCROENT  WA1 ER  TO  TOTAL  WEIGHT  OF  DRY  MATERIAL 

pre.     87.— Comparative  Permeability,  Strength  and   Density  of  i  :a}  :j) 
Concrete,  mixed  with  Different  Percentages  of  Water, 
By  Taylor  and  Thompson.     (See  p.  318.) 

Uichine  Tersos  Hand  Miz«d  Cooerete.    Machine  mixed  concrete  on 
actual  work  and,  when  properly  handled,  in  the  laboratory,  may  be 
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counted  on  for  greater  strength  and  uniformity  than  hand-mixed  con- 
crete. In  mixing  laboratory  specimens,  however,  it  is  difficult  when 
a  few  specimens  are  macfe  at  a  time  to  prevent  the  cement  and  mortar 
sticking  to  driun  of  mixer  and  thus  influencing  the  proportions.  Tests 
of  a  large  number  of  6-inch  cubes  of  i :  2 : 4  concrete  by  the  University 
of  Illinois*  gave  an  average  of  2  200  pounds  per  square  inch  for  hand- 
mixed  specimens  and  2  800  pounds  per  square  inch  for  machine  mixed 
specimens. 

Tests  by  the  authors  of  laboratory-made  specimens  in  comparison 
with  specimens  taken  from  the  mixer  on  the  job  show  that  with  first- 
class  workmanship  the  laboratory  specimens  are  representative  of  the 
job  concrete  made  with  the  same  material.  Furthermore,  specimens 
of  concrete  cut  from  actual  structures  usually  show  higher  strength  than 
specimens  taken  either  in  the  field  or  mixed  in  the  laboratory. 

Comparative  Strength  of  Concrete  at  Difcrent  Ages  and  Consistencies  Stored  Under 

Dijferent  Conditions.^ 

Each  Value  i^^an  Average  of  four  6  by  6-inch  Cylinders.    Proportions  i :  2 : 4  by  weight. 

Normal  Consistency 

Tests  at  University  of  Illinois. 
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Effect  of  Curing  on  Strength.  Tests  indicate  a  marked  efi<^t  on  the 
strength  of  concrete  by  the  manner  of  curing.  If  specimens  are  kept 
in  the  dry  air  of  the  laboratory,  comparatively  little  gain  in  strength 
is  evidenced  after  the  age  of  28  days.    Results  of  tests  at  the  Uni- 

*  Univenaty  of  Dlinois,  Bulletin  No.  71,  p.  176. 

t  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  October-November,  X9X4»  P<  435* 

I  Made  from  dry  stone;  for  all  other  test  pieces  the  stone  had  been  thoroughly  wet  before  mixing. 
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versity  of  Illinois  with  specimens  cured  under  different  conditions  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table.  Although  such  tests  have  not  yet 
been  carried  far  enough  to  determine  the  effect  on  actual  structures, 
the  results  show  that  a  dry  atmosphere  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  construction  of  any  structure  which  is  to  be  closed  from  the  weather 
at  an  early  period.  Certain  temporary  properties  are  noticed  in  con- 
crete subjected  alternately  to  wet  and  dry  conditions.  For  example. 
a  loss  in  strength  is  noted  in  air-cured  specimens  when  first  placed  in 
water,  but  the  strength  is  gradually  regained  after  soaking.* 

GROWTH  IN  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

Long-time  compressive  tests  of  concrete  indicate  a  fairly  uniform 
growth  in  strength  with  no  such  falling  off  with  age  as  is  frequently- 
observed  in  tensile  tests  on  neat  cement  and  sometimes  in  mortar 
briquets.  In  Fig.  88,  page  321,  is  plotted  an  average  curve  showing  a 
growth  in  strength  representing  some  fifteen  series  of  tests  carried  out 
in  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  curve  extends  to  the 
age  of  35  years,  and  tests  as  far  as  9  years  show  a  further  slight  increase. 

Important  in  practical  construction  is  the  fact  that  the  strength 
at  3  years  is  more  than  twice  the  strength  at  28  days. 

For  laboratory  tests,  the  ratio  of  strength  at  7  and  14  days  is  of 
interest  as  forming  a  basis  for  short-time  tests  when  such  are  necessary 
to  obtain  advance  information  on  aggregates  or  on  special  conditions. 

Comparison  of  various  tests  indicate  no  marked  variations  in  growth 
with  different  proportions  and  different  aggregates.  Variations  due  to 
consistencies  are  referred  to  on  page  317,  and  the  effect  of  storage  on 
page  320.  A  weak  aggregate  (see  page  323)  may  limit  the  ultimate 
strength. 

EFFECT  OF  AGGREGATES  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

Effect  of  Size  of  Coarse  Aggregate.  The  larger  the  maximum  size  of 
coarse  aggregate,  the  higher  the  strength,  with  other  conditions  similar. 
In  Fig.  89,  page  323,  are  shown  the  results  of  tests  by  Messrs.  Fuller 
and  Thompson,t  which  show  the  increase  in  strength  as  the  stones 
increase  from  J  to  2J  inch,  maximum  size.  These  tests  and  other 
series  show  that  this  increase  in  strength  is  due  primarily  to  increased 

*  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Omum  in  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXVII,  1914, 

p.  438. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  67,  1907. 
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density  with  the  larger  size  stone.  The  tests  show  that  with  ^-inch 
stcme,  one-third  more  cement  is  needed  than  when  the  mstTimnm  sw 
of  stone  is  2^  inch,  and  with  1-inch  stone,  one-sixth  more  cement  is 
needed  than  with  2^  inch,  assnming  in  both  cases  simihur  grading. 

The  selection  of  maximum  size  of  particles  is  apt  to  be  made  from 
practical  considerations  rather  than  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  For 
mass  concrete,  a  maximiun  of  3-inch  is  customary,  although  6  and  even 
8-inch  stone  has  been  put  throughamixer  with  satisfactory  results.  For 
reinforced  concrete,  a  limit  of  i  to  i^-inch  maximum  size  is  necessary 
in  order  to  properly  flow  around  the  steel.  For  face  walls,  washed  or 
picked,  a  better  app>earance  is  secured  by  limiting  the  maximum  size 
to  i-inch.  . 
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Fig.  89. — Comparative  Density  and  Strength  of  Concrete  made  from  Broken 

Stone  of  different  Maximum  Sizes.    Proportions  1:3:6. 

Age,  140  Days.     (See  p.  322.} 

Effect  of  Quality  of  Stone.  Weak  aggregates  eventually  limit  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  because  a  thoroughly  hardened  con- 
crete will  break  through  the  coarse  aggregate  instead  of  pulling  out 
the  stone. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  strength  of  the  stone  is  an  im- 
portant requirement  and  furnishes  an  indication  of  its  value.  In 
general,  furthermore,  the  strength  of  the  stone  varies,  at  least  to  a  par- 
tial degree,  with  its  specific  gravity.  A  stone  of  heavy  specific  gravity, 
therefore,  can  be  expected  to  produce  in  general  a  stronger  concrete. 
The  compressive  strength  of  stone  varies  from  5  000  to  20  000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  according  to  the  texture.  The  approximate  strengths  of  con- 
crete with  different  coarse  aggregates  are  given  on  page  316. 

Gravel  Versos  Broken  Stone.  Comparative  tests  of  concrete  made 
with  broken  stone  and  with  gravel  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume 
show  almost  always  that  concrete  made  from  hard  broken  stone  such 
as  trap  gives  higher  compressive  strength  than  concrete  made  with 
gravel.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule  not  only  when  the  materials  are 
mixed  by  measured  volumes  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  voids,  but 
also  when  the  broken  stone  and  gravel  are  each  screened  to  substantially 
the  same  size.  The  choice,  however,  between  the  two  aggregates  is 
more  often  a  matter  of  relative  cost  and  availability  than  of  the  actual 
strength  value,  because  the  difference  in  strength,  which  usually  is  not 
above  8%  to  10%,  is  not  likely  to  be  enough  to  be  the  governing  factor. 
Furthermore,  gravel  makes  a  smoother  mix  so  that  the  stones  slip  into 
place  without  so  much  tendency  to  separate  from  the  mortar.  For  this 
reason  gravel  is  usually  better  for  watertight  work  and  in  places  where 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  eliminate  surface  voids. 

These  conclusions  are  further  confirmed  by  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  St.  Louis*  and  by  E.  Candlot  in  Francef. 

Comparative  tests  of  concrete  with  different  coarse  aggregates  are 
shown  in  Fig.  90,  p.  325,  representing  tests  by  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  FuDer 
and  Sanford  E.  Thompson  at  Jerome  Park  Reservoir,  New  York  City.J 
Because  of  the  greater  density,  the  proportions  by  volume  being  the 
same,  the  specimens  made  with  gravel  and  sand  contain  in  the  set  con- 
crete a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  cement,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  gravel  concrete  is  slightly  greater  than  if  allowance  had  been  made  for 
this.  The  relatively  low  strength  of  the  concrete  with  broken  stone  and 
screenings  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  screenings,  which 
were  of  gneiss  rock  and  of  poorer  quality  than  that  produced  from  a  true 
granite. 

*  Bulletin  344  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  xgoS. 

t  See  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced,  and  Edition,  p.  385. 

X  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  LIX,  XQ07,  p.  67. 
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These  tests  show  that  a  concrete  with  an  angular  coarse  aggregate, 
such  as  broken  stone,  is  stronger  than  one  with  a  rounded  coarse  aggre- 
gate, like  gravel,  using  the  same  sand  and  cement.  The  stronger  ad- 
hesion of  cement  to  broken  stone  outweighs  the  greater  density  of 
gravel  concrete. 
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Fig.  90. — Comparative  Density  and  Strength  of  Concrete  made  with 

Different  Aggregates.     (See  p,  324.; 

Replacing  the  sand  with  screenings  of  the  same  size  and  using  broken 
stone  produces  a  weaker  concrete  than  sand  and  gravel,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  low  density. 
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The  gravel  must  always  be  clean.  In  a  bank  it  is  fregaentiy  covered 
with  a  film  of  dirt  or  loam  which  it  is  natorally  impossible  to  remove 
without  thorough  washing  in  a  special  plant.  (See  p.  228.)  A  dirti^ 
gravel  may  reduce  the  strength  as  much  as  26%. 

The  stone  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  voids  if  proportioned  by 
volume  gives  the  lower  strength.  To  illustrate,  a  cubic  foot  of  stone 
measured  loose  with  40%  voids  contains  more  solid  material  than  stone 
with  50%  voids,  and  hence  makes  a  greater  bulk  of  concrete  with  the 
same  proportions  by  volume.  This  is  further  illustrated  in  the  table 
on  page  214.  Consequently,  there  is  less  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  the 
concrete  when  the  stone  has  40  per  cent  voids;  and  while  the  density 
is  slightly  greater ,  it  is  not  enough  greater  to  counterbalance  the  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  cement.  If  the  proportions  had  been  altered  so 
as  to  use  less  sand  with  the  stone  having  40  per  cent  voids,  the  concrete 
would  have  been  stronger,  with  the  same  amount  of  cement  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  because  of  the  greater  density. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  aggregate  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  voids  is  best  to  use.  As  indicated  above,  it  requires  more 
cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  and  the  concrete  is  apt  to  be 
slightly  less  dense  than  with  an  aggregate  having  fewer  voids,  so  that 
the  latter  is  usually  the  more  economical  even  although  it  is  sometimes 
slightly  inferior  in  strength.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  contractor, 
therefore,  gravel  concrete  is  cheaper  than  broken  stone  concrete  when 
proportioned  by  volume  for  the  reason  that  gravel  has  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  voids  and  therefore  makes  a  larger  volume  of  concrete  with 
the  same  measured  materials. 

It  is  almost  always  cheaper  to  screen  bank  gravel,  recombining  the 
sand  and  screened  gravel  in  the  desired  proportions  because  (i)  bank 
gravel  seldom  runs  uniform  enough  to  depend  upon  the  right  pro- 
portions of  fine  to  coarse  aggregate  and  (2)  the  sand  is  apt  to  be  in 
excess,  thus  requiring  more  cement  to  the  cubic  yard.  Ordinarily 
the  cost  of  screening  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  saving  in  cement. 

Slag.  Slag,  a  by-product  from  blast  furnaces  producing  pig  iron,  has 
proved  a  satisfactory  coarse  aggregate  for  concrete,  but  more  care  must 
be  used  in  selecting  it  than  is  the  case  with  gravel  and  broken  stone. 
The  important  requirements  are  that  it  shall  contain  little  sulphur, 
shall  be  tough,  and  dense,  and  shall  have  been  cooled  for  six  to  twelve 
months  on  large  slag  heaps,  on  to  which  it  flows  from  the  furnaces  in 
layers  about  6  inches  thick.    The  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  flrst-class 

*  See  tests  of  Howard  A.  Canon,  7th  Annual  Report,  Boston  Transit  Commiaaion,  xgox,  p.  39. 
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slag  (assuming  45%  voids)  should  be  not  less  than  70  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  This  is  an  important  requirement  because  it  eliminates  the  soft, 
porous  material.  Slag  has  been  used  in  important  concrete  structures 
in  the  blast  furnace  regions  for  many  years  and  its  durability  is  well 
established  for  mass  concrete  provided  a  first  class  quality  is  used. 
Its  use  for  reinforced  work  is  more  questionable  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  uniformly  good  material. 

Tests  indicate  that  a  first-class  slag  may  be  expected  to  show  strengths 
at  least  as  high  as  limestone  and  gravel.* 

Mr.  W.  A.  Aikenf  reports  a  large  series  of  tests  on  6-inch  cubes  of 
1:2:4  concrete  ranging  in  age  from  28  days  to  one  year.  At  28.da}rs,  3 
months,  and  6  months,  100  specimens  each  were  broken  and  at  9 
months  and  one  year  50  specimens  each.  There  is  a  substantial  growth 
in  strength  although  the  absolute  strengths  themselves  are  low,  proba- 
bly, Mr.  Aiken  states,  because  of  a  fine  sand. 

Compressive  Strength  of  Slag  Concrete 

Age 28  Days        3  Months        6  Months        9  Months       One   Year 

Strength i  561  i  952  2  5S9  2  841  2  797 

Ratio 1. 00  1.25  1.66  Z.83  1.79 

Cinders.  Cinders,  usually  from  soft  coal,  are  one  of  the  most  variable 
materials  used  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  and  need  special  care  in  selection 
and  mixing  to  secure  satisfactory  or  even  safe  work.  They  can  never 
be  safely  used  in  design  without  tests  to  determine  the  breaking  strength 
of  the  concrete.  The  heavier  the  cinders,  and  the  less  the  amount  of 
material  passing  the  quarter-inch  sieve,  the  stronger  the  concrete.  (See 
p.  328.)  Cinders  containing  fine  impalpable  ash  are  unfit  for  use,  and 
cinders  from  industrial  plants  must  be  investigated  to  insure  freedom 
from  aU  injurious  acids  and  alkaUes.  Tests  and  experience  in  building 
construction  prove  that  steel  properly  imbedded  in  cinder  concrete 
of  wet  consistency  is  not  liable  to  rust.     (See  p.  293.) 

The  following  tables  of  tests  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  Columbia  University  show  clearly  the  effect  of  coarseness 
and  weight  on  compressive  strength.  They  show  also  that  specially 
selected  cinders  will  produce  concrete  of  higher  strength  than  the  values 
suggested  by  the  Joint  Conunittee  (see  p.  316). 

*  Bngineering  Ntws,  August  xo,  zgzz,  p.  185,  and  Engineering  Contracting,  April  30, 19x3,  p.  4^3. 
t  Proceediogs  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  XIV.  Z9Z4t  P-  280. 
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Compressive  Strength  of  Cinder  Concrete*  (See  p,  327.) 
8  by  8  by  16-inch  Prisms,    Proportions  i:  2:  s 


Kind  of  Co&l. 

Deacription. 

Mech.  Analysis 
%  Pusiog. 

Weight  of 

Concrete. 

Ib.percu.  fL 

CompreMve 

Strength. 
Age  aS  Davs 
lb.  persq.  m. 

I'' 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

96 
93 

93 

89 

81 
84 

80 
66 

83 

84 
78 

76 

63 

70 
57 

49 

53 

47 

71 

60 

43 

50 
36 

33 
26 

26 

Geoiges  Creek, 
Cumberland 

Dirty,  brown,  soft,  neai^y 
all  fine,  some  unbumed 
coal 

89 

400 

Bituminous 

Dirty  dark  brown,  soft, 
traces  of  vitreous 
clinker,   no   unbumed 
coal 

95 

492 

Mixture:    Anthra- 
cite, Coke  screen- 
ings No.  2  buck- 
wheat,    bitumi- 
nous 

Clean  black,  hard,   con- 
siderable unbumed  coal 

91 

645 

Variety  of  bitumi- 
nous coal 

Dirty  black,  not  much 
gritty  or  hard,   some 
slajg  and  unbumed  coal 
and  coke 

97 

8X2 

New  River  Bitumi- 
nous coal 

Dirty  light  brown,  soft, 
no  unbumed  material 

104 

828 

Dominion  coal 

Dirty  black,   very  soft, 
some    slag    and    un- 
bumed coal  and  coke 

lOI 

868 

New  River  Bitum- 
inous coal 

Dirty  gray,   soft,   small 
amount    of   imbumed 
coal  and  coke 

109 

883 

Nova  Scotia  coal 
poor  gravel 

Black,  gray,  very  heavy, 
very   little   unbumed, 
large  particles  look  like 
slag 

"3 

1088 

Pocohontas  mixed 
with  buckwheat 

Brown,  hard,  well  graded, 
no  dust,  no  imbumed 
coal  or  coke 

III 

1246 

§"  broken  stone 
coarse  sand 

145 

1620 

*  Tests  at  MassachuaetU  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C  M.  Spoffotd  and 
Pxof.  H.  W.  Hayward.    Published  by  permission. 
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Compression  Tests  of  Cinder  Concrete 
8  by  8  by  id-inck  Prisms.      Tests  at  Columbia  University* 
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Kind  of  Coal. 

Proportions. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

Mech.  Analysis. 
%  Passing. 

Wright 
of 
Con- 
crete, 
lb.  per 
cu.  ft. 

Compressive  Strength. 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

98 
zoo 

94 
98 

1' 

97 
98 

•   ■   •   • 

96 

r 

93 

93 
80 

88 

V 

86 
76 
57 
65 

V 

63 
34 
24 
25 

X  mo. 

407 

507 
818 

980 

1533 
1355 

2  mo. 

701 
662 

1254 

1035 
2066 

6  mo. 

933 

754 

1744 

1478 

• 
■   •   ■   ■ 

lyr. 

Anthracite. . . 
Anthracite... 
Anthracite. . . 
Anthracite. . . 
Anthracite. . . 

I-2-S 
i-i-5t 

I-2-S 
I-2-S 

1-2-5 

I'2-5 

107 
100 

107 
109 

"3 

113 

913 

813 

1465 

1475 

2570 

Anthracite. . . 

100 

94 

90 

81 

74 

*  Harold  Perrine  and  George  £.  Stiehan  in  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  VoL  LXXIX,  Z9i5»  P>  533 
t  Hand  mixed — two  turns. 

Coke  Breeae.  Coke  Breeze,  ordinary  coke  that  drops  through  the 
tines  of  the  loading  forks  and  runs  below  i^  or  2  inches  in  size,  gives 
unexpectedly  high  strength  when  used  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  attain- 
ing in  one  series  of  testsf  about  three-fourths  the  strength  expected 
from  broken  stone  concrete.  This  aggregate,  weighing  only  about  30 
|x>unds  per  cubic  foot,  may  be  useful  where  a  concrete  of  extremely 
light  weight  is  required;  because  of  its  combustible  nature  it  cannot 
be  used  for  fireproofing. 

Variatkms  in  Tests  of  Concrete  AggregaXes.  Tests  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards!  tend  to  confirm  the  opinions  indicated  by  the  authors  else- 
where that  with  our  present  methods  of  tests  the  only  specification 
for  either  fine  or  coarse  aggregate  that  can  be  considered  final  is  the 
requirement  for  strength  of  specimens  mixed  in  the  proportions  to  be 
used.  The  Bureau  reports  tests  on  18  limestones  running  from  i  276 
to  3  984  pounds  per  square  inch;  on  11  gravels  running  from  888  to 
4  126  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  3  granites  running  from  2  376  to 
3  054  pounds  per  square  inch.  Taking  the  low  value  as  100%,  the 
range  for  limestone  is  213%;  for  gravel,  354%;  and  for  granite,  29%. 
Comparatively  few  granites  were  tested. .  One  sample  of  cinder  con- 
crete tested  at  i  647  pounds  per  square  inch.  All  proportions  were 
1:2:4  and  the  age  for  the  above  strengths  was  4  weeks. 

It  is  further  shown,  as  is  evident  from  the  laws  of  mechanical  analy- 
sis (see  Chapter  X)  that  the  relative  values  of  different  sands  for  use 
in  concrete  cannot  be  estimated  accurately  unless  tested  in  combina- 
tion with  the  coarse  aggregate,  because  the  grading  of  the  total  mix- 
ture is  the  determining  factor. 

t  Tests  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Spofford  and 
Prof.  H.  W.  Hnyward.    Referred  to  by  permission. 

f  Technologic  Piiper  No.  58,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  June  20,  xgx6. 
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EFFECT  OF  COHCEHTBATED  LOADIHO 

111  concrete  foundations  for  piers  and  in  concrete  footings  it  is  a-s- 
tomary  to  load  an  area  smaller  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete. 
The  question  at  once  arises  whether  the  stress  shall  be  based  upon  tbe 
load  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  concrete  footing  or  by  the  area  of 
contact.  Experiments  made  upon  concrete  and  other  materials  show 
that  neither  of  these  methods  is  correct,  but  that  an  intermediate  area 
should  be  selected  for  computation. 


Fic.     91.    Concentrated  vs.  Distributed  Lc&diflg.     (See  p.  330.) 

In  connection  with  the  designing  of  concrete  footings  for  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  la-inch  cubes  were  crushed  by  concentrating  the  load 
upon  plates  10  by  10  inches  and  8  by  81  inches.*  At  Lehigh  University 
in  1908  a  set  of  experiments  was  made  upon  the  strength  of  6  by  6  inch 
cubes  of  1:2:4  proportions  where  the  compressed  area  varied  from  theentirc 
area  of  the  specimen  down  to  i.ai  square  inches. 

In  the  diagram,  Fig.  t)i,  both  sets  of  values^  are  plotted.  The  two  sets 
agree  where  they  overlap,  and  also  are  similar  in  general  direction,  and,  in 
fact,  in  actual  values  of  the  ordinates,  to  curves  drawn  by  Prof.  J.  B.  John- 
Eont  illustrating  Bauschinger's  tests  upon  other  materials  than  concrete. 

.  •  Teiw  of  MetiU,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  7*0. 
t  From  dan  pntcmed  to  the  luthon  by  Mr.  George  A.  Kimball  and  by  Prof.  Fiaak  P.  McKibbn. 
~%  Johnson's  Mitcriils  of  ConimietioQ,  p.  33. 
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In  considering  tne  smaller  areas,  as  in<iicated  by  the  smaller  ratios  0/ 
area,  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  the  compressed  surface  deforms^ 
that  is,  actually  compresses  under  the  load,  and  the  amount  of  deforma- 
tion, which  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity, may  sometimes  be  the  limiting  consideration.  Also,  in  the  small 
areas  the  possibility  of  punching  through  must  be  considered. 

To  use  the  curve  for  determining  the  additional  strength  gained  b)' 
the  enlarged  area  under  a  pedestal  or  column,  find  the  ratio  of  the  com- 
pressed area  to  the  total  area,  and  from  the  point  on  the  curve  corre- 
sponding to  this  ratio  find  from  the  values  at  the  left  the  increased 
ratio  of  strength  to  be  expected.  Thus,  if  a  compressed  area  is  one-half 
or  0.5  of  the  total  area,  the  strength  is  increased  1.29  times.  The  use 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 

Exam  fie  1 . — What  dimensions  of  pedestal  would  be  required  to  safely  sup- 
port a  load  of  40  tons  concentrated  upon  a  plate  10  inches  square,  assuming  an 
allowable  distributed  stress  upon  the  concrete  of  650  lb.  per  square  inch  ? 

SoltUion. — Forty  tons  or  80  000  pounds  on  100  square  inches  represents 
800  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  the  ratio  of  pressure  required  under  the  con- 

800 
centrated  load  to  the  allowable  pressure  is  therefore  —    «  1.23:  hence 

650 

from  the  curve,  the  total  area  of  concrete  necessary  is -t — '  —  182 

0-S5 
square  inches. 

Example  2. — The  breaking  strength  of  a  12-inch  cube  of  i  :  2  :  4  concrete 
having  chamfered  edges,  so  that  the  area  of  contact  of  the  load  is  reduced  to 
9  by  9  inches,  or  81  square  inches,  is  324  000  pounds.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  when  loaded  over  its  full 
area? 

Solution. — ^The  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  cube  figured  on  its  cham- 

12  A.  000 

fered  surface  is —    =-  4  000  lb.  per  square  inch.    The  ratio  of  the 

81 
compressed  surface  to  the  total  area  is  —  =  0.56,  and  from  the  diagram  we 

144 

find  the  ratio  of  strength  to  be  1.22.  Dividing  4  000  pounds,  the  unit 
strength  on  the  concentrated  surface  by  this  gives  as  the  probable  ultimate 
of  the  concrete  when  loaded  over  its  full  area,  3  280  lb.  per  square  inch. 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  usually  of  little  importance  in 
design  because  even  when  the  tensile  value  is  taken  into  account  it  is  a 
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matter  of  cross  bending  or  modulus  of  rupture  rather  than  of  pure 
tension.  Furthermore,  tensile  tests  producing  accurate  results  are 
hard  to  make  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  making  up  the  specimens 
and  breaking  them.  The  following  table  gives  results  for  mediiun 
consistencies. 

Tensile  Strength  of  Concrete 


Proportjoiw. 

Temae  Strength  at  18  Days. 

Compressive  Strength 
at  28  Days. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

per  cent  of  compressive 
strength. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

1:1:2 
i:i}:3 
1:2:4! 
i:2}:5t 

210 

175 
140 

no 

6.4 
7.0 
8.0 
9.2 

3290 
2500 

1750 
1 190 

*  Testa  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Spofford  and 
Prof.  H.  W.  Hayward.    Published  by  permission. 

t  The  strengths  of  these  proportions  are  abnormally  low  in  compression  and  the  tennle  strengths 
may  be  assumed  correspondingly  low.  The  ratios,  however,  agree  substantially  with  results  from  other 
tests. 

Comparing  the  tensile  strengths  with  Mr.  Fuller's  transverse  tests 
of  beams  given  on  page  334,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tensile  strength 
is  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  the  transverse  strength.  Just  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  molding  and  testing  tensile  specimens 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  since  Fuller's  specimens  were  made  from  a 
wet  mix,  the  values  may  be  considered  as  conservative  and  more  rep- 
resentative of  practical  conditions  than  the  tensile  tests. 

The  true  relation  between  tensile  and  compressive  strength  or 
flexure  and  compression  are  probably  more  accurately  indicated  by 
the  mortar  tests  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  on  pages  334  to  335. 


TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  a  beam  of  plain  concrete  is  limited  by  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  at  the  place  of  greatest  strain,  which,  with  vertical  loading, 
is  its  lowest  surface.  The  value  of  thif:  transverse  ** fiber"  strength  or 
modulus  of  rupture  is  of  less  importance  than  the  crushing  strength,  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  concrete  in  tension,  that  is,  its 
liability  to  crack  from  shrinkage  or  sudden  loading,  it  is  seldom  safe,  and 
usually  is  not  economical,  to  construct  beams  or  girders  without  metal 
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reinforcement.  Most  formulas  for  reinforced  design  disregard  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete.  In  certain  computations,  however,  the  tensile 
strength  must  be  considered.  Since  concrete  beams  can  be  broken  with 
less  powerful  and  less  expensive  apparatus  than  crushing  specimens,  this 
form  of  specimen  is  often  convenient  for  comparing  the  relative  strength 
of  different  mixtures  or  different  materials,  and  while  the  ratios  thus  ob- 
tained will  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  for  crushing  strength,  they  will 
be  sufficiently  close  for  many  purposes. 

Fuller's  Beam  Tests.  The  table*  on  page  334  gives  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  6  by  6  by  72-inch  beams  made  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  Although  different  materials 
than  those  used  by  Mr.  Fuller  will  of  course  show  slightly  different 
strength,  the  table  is  sufficiently  representative  of  average  conditions  to 
permit  its  use  for  comparisons  of  different  proportions,  and,  with  a  proper 
factor  of  safety,  as  a  working  guide  to  the  safe  transverse  strength  of  con- 
crete. 

The  proportions  are  given  by  weight  but  can  be  transformed  to 
volume  measure  by  referring  to  the  footnote.  The  various  columns 
present  valuable  data  on  weights  and  volumes  and  voids. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  92  are  plotted  from  the  results  in  the  table,  and 
illustrate  also  the  proportions  corresponding  to  maximum  strength  for  a 
given  per  cent,  of  cement. 

Tests  by  other  authorities  are  mentioned  under  Strength  of  Beams  in 
References,  Chapter  XXXIH. 

Formula  for  Transverse  or  Bending  Stress  in  Plain  Concrete.  The 
common  formulas  for  representing  the  longitudinal  forces  of  compression 
and  tension  upon  a  beam  are  usually  expressed  with  the  following  notation: 

Let 

/      =  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  the  beam. 

M   =  bending  moment, 

/      =  moment  of  inertia  about  its  neutral  axis  of  section  containing  the 

•  point  under  consideration. 

y     =  distance  of  the  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 

b     =  breadth  of  beam. 

h     ^  height  of  beam. 

Then       ^      My  ^  ^  ^  fj 

/  =»  /  (3)  also,  i/  -  li  (4) 

*  Especially  prepared  for  this  treatise  by  Mr.  FuUer 
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For  rectangular  sections,  / 
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and  up  to  the  elastic  limit  for  beams 


of  homogeneous  material  (but  not  for  reinforced  beams),  y  =*  i  h. 
Hence  for  rectangular  beams  of  homogeneous  material, 


/ 


6A{ 


(5) 


also,  M 


fbk* 


(6) 


In  considering  the  stre-ngth  of  a  beam,  since  the  stress  is  greatest  at  one 
or  the  other  of  the  surfaces,  y  is  generally  understood  to  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  the  most  strained  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  intensity  of 
stress  upon  this  fiber. 


ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT.   RIVER  SILICA  SAND. 

GRADED  SIZES  OF  TRAP  ROCK  i  TO  S  INS. 
CONCRETE  MIXED  VERY  WET. 


6    7 
PARTS  OF  8T0NC.  BY  WEIGHT 

Fig.  92. — Curves  showing  strength  of  beaxas  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  various 

proportions  by  weight  of  sand  and  stone  to  one  part  Portland 

cement.     Age  34  days.     (See  p.  333.) 

The  foregoing  formula  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  neutral 
axis  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section.  For 
unreinf  orced  mortar  and  concrete  this  is  true,  only  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  loading.  But,  although  it  is  not  correct  after  the  elastic  limit 
is  passed,  the  comparative  results  computed  on  different  beams  of  similar 
materials  are  relatively  correct. 

For  convenience  in  designing,  a  table  is  given  in  Chapter  XXII  for 
bending  moments  caused  by  uniformly  distributed  loads  and  for  loads 
concen  trated  at  different  points.  Also,  in  the  same  chapter ,  the  moments 
of  inertia,  I,  for  various  sections  are  tabulated.  These  tables  are  appli- 
cable for  the  most  part  to  both  plain  and  reinforced  beams. 
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of  Compressive  to  Transverse  Strength  of  Concrete.  The  com- 
pressive strength  of  concrete  varies  from  4  to  8  times  the  transverse 
strength.  The  ratio  varies  with  different  ages,  for  the  growth  of  com- 
pressive strength  appears  to  be  faster  than  the  growth  of  tensile  and 
transverse.  This  is  specially  true  of  concrete  mixed  with  weak  aggre- 
gates such  as  cinder.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  in  these 
relations  between  different  proportions  of  the  same  materials. 

Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at  28  days  showed  limestone 
and  gravel  concrete  to  be  six  times  as  strong  in  compression  as  in  the 
tensile  fibre  stress  in  bending.  For  granite,  the  ratio  was  7.5.  The 
average  ratios  for  all  materials  were  6,  7.3,  and  8,  at  4,  13,  and  26  weeks, 
respectively.  The  beams  used  in  this  series  were  full  size  and  should 
therefore  be  more  reliable  than  the  small  specimens  used  in  other  tests 
which  have  given  somewhat  lower  ratios.    The  proi>ortions  were  1:2:4. 


Shearing  Strength  of  Concrete 
By  Prof.  Charles  M.  Spofpord. 

MaaaaehtisetU  InatittUe  of  Teehnolooy.    (See  p.  337; 
Age  of  Concrete  24  to  32  days. 


Mixture. 

Method  of 
Storing. 

Shearing  Strength  lb.  per  sq.  inch. 

Average 

Compressive 

Strength  in 

lb.  per  sq. 

inch. 

Ratio  of 
Shear  to 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Compression 

:  2  :  4 
:  2  :  4 
3  '  5 
3  •■  5 
3  :6 
3  :6 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

Air 
Water 

1630 
2090 

1590 
1380 

1450 
1200 

960 

I180 

890 

840 

950 
1040 

1 
1310               2070 

1650               2620 

1240               1310 

II20                  1360 

I 180                     950 

II20                  1270 

0.63 
0.63 

0-95 
0.82 

1.24 

I        0.88 

Average  Ratio  for  1:2:4  and  i  .'3:5  Concrete 
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STB£NOTH  OF  CONCRETE  IN  SHEAR 


Tests  indicate  that  the  strength  of  concrete  in  direct  shear  ranges  from 
60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  compressive  strength.  These  ratios  from  tests 
by  Prof.  Spofford  in  the  table  just  given  agree  substantially  with  experi- 
ments made  by  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  at  the  University  of  Illinois.* 
Prof.  Talbot  concluded  that  the  resistance  to  shear  is  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  the  stone  as  well  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and 
for  the  richer  mixture  the  strength  of  th?  stone  probably  exerts  the 


greater  influence. 


*  University  uf  Illinois,  bulletin  No.  8,  1906 
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This  direct  shear  most  not  be  contssed  with  shear  in  a  beam  inTolniiK 
dingCTRl  tension  where  the  concrete  mar  break  when  the  ahearini  unit 
stress  1b  10%  ctf  the  crushin^r  strength. 

It  is  difficult  to  detennine  satisfactorily  the  resistance  of  concrete 
to  direct  shear  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  effect  of  bearing 
action,  diagonal  tension,  and  beam  stresses  in  general.  At  the  Institute 
the  test  specimens  were  cylinders  s  inchesin  diameter  by  iSincheslong, 
and  in  testing,  the  end  thirds  of  the  cylinders  were  held  rigidly  by  cast 
iron  yokes,  the  pressure  being  applied  through  a  cast  iron  halt  cylinder 
bearing,  fitting  between  the  two  yokes,  so  as  to  shear  the  concrete  across 
two  planeSj  To  compare  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete 
with  the  shearing  strength,  six  extra  cylinders  of  the  same  dimensions 
were  crushed. 


Fig.  93- — Fatigue  oi  Neat  Cement   under  Compression.     (_Sce  p.  338.) 

THE  FATiaUE  OF  CEMENT 

The  action  of  cement  under  repeated  stresses  has  been  slightly  investi- 
gated by  Prof,  J.  L.  Van  Omum*  at  Washington  University.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  i-inch  neat  Portland  cement  cubes  four  weeks 
old.  The  results  of  tests  on  92  of  these  blocks  are  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram in  Fig.  93. 

■Truuaclioni  American  Society  of  Civil  En«in«ri,  Vol.  LI,  p.  m. 
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PLASTICITY  OF  CONCRETE 

Plasticity  of  concrete  is  the  property  of  flowing,  or  yielding  very 
slowly  under  the  continued  pressure  of  heavy  loads.  Under  ordinary 
working  loads,  concrete  deforms  in  accordance  with  Hooke's  law,  but 
if  the  load,  after  being  applied,  is  left  in  place  the  deformation  resulting 
from  the  plastic  property  may  be  from  three  to  five  times*  as  great  as 
that  immediately  following  the  application  of  the  load  itself.  Tests 
indicate  that  under  a  fixed  load  these  progressive  deformations  continue 
for  a  more  or  less  definite  time  and  then  cease,  f  Under  a  computed 
SCO-pound  unit  stress  in  1:2:4  gravel  concrete  beams,  this  period  was 
about  two  weeks,  and  under  a  i  000-pound  stress  a  few  days  longer 
than  two  weeks. 

Poisson's  Ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  deformation  at  right  angles  to  the 
stress,  to  the  deformation  in  the  direction  of  the  stress,  has  been  found 
by  various  experimenters  to  range  from  0.05  to  0.20.  All  things  con- 
sidered, a  fair  average  appears  to  be  about  o.io,  and  this  value  may 
be  taken  in  computations  requiring  its  use. 

DETERMININO  PROPORTIONS  OF  OLD  CONCRETE 

The  approximate  ratio  of  cement  plus  fine  aggregate  to  coarse  aggre- 
gate in  concrete  already  in  place  can  be  determined  by  cutting  out 
a  piece  of  the  concrete,  crushing  it  to  destruction  in  a  testing  machine 
and  separating  out  the  stones  with  a  small  hammer. 

The  ratio  of  cement  to  fine  aggregate  can  then  be  determined  by  dis- 
solving out  the  cement  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic  acid  provided 
the  aggregates  are  themselves  insoluble.  If  the  sand  contains  lime- 
stone, as  is  frequently  the  case  where  the  country  rock  is  limestone, 
a  sample  must  be  subjected  to  a  separate  acid  test  in  order  to  correct 
for  the  amount  dissolved  out  with  the  cement.  When  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate is  limestone  and  the  amount  of  dust  originally  in  it  is  unknown, 
exact  determination  cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  Nathan  C.  Johnson,  has  suggested  a  methodj:  of  determining 
the  proportions  of  old  concrete  by  making  a  microphotograph  of  a 
polished  section  of  the  surface  and  planimetering  the  areas  of  cement, 
sand,  and  stone.    The  method  is  said  to  give  good  results. 

*  Tests  by  F.  R.  McMillan,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  March,  1915. 
fEarl  B.  Smith,  Engituering  Record,  March  4,  1916,  p.  339. 
X  Engineering  Record^  February  a?,  19x5.  P-  ^63. 
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MACHINE  FOR  COMPBESSION  TESTS. 

A  convenient  compression  testing  machine  operated  by  a  hydraulic 
jack  is  shown  in  Fig.  94,  page  340,  as  designed  by  Mr.  A^iUiam  0. 


Fig.  94.— Hydraulic  Compression  Testing  Machine.     (See  p.  340.) 
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Lichtner*  ^d  installed  in  the  kboratory  of  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 
It  takes  specimens  up  to  12  Inches  square  and  its  capacity  is  250  000 
pounds. 

The  screw  type  of  testing  machine,  which  may  be  used  for  both 
tensile  and  compressive  tests,  is  shown  in  Fig.  95,  page  341.  The 
10  000  000-pound  compression  testing  machine  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  a  screw  machine. 


Flo.  95. — Motor  Driven  Screw  Type  Compression  Testing  Machine.     (Sa  p.  341.) 
SAWmO  TEST  SPECIMENS 

Concrete  blocks  cut  from  structures  for  compression  tests  usually 
must  be  shaped  to  the  form  of  prisms,  with  two  parallel  bearing  faces. 

iQ|:i  Ameiicaa  Society  forTeating  M4tcri«lj, 
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The  saw  shown  in  Fig.  96,  page  342,  is  being  used  successfully  in  the 
author's  laboratory  for  sawing  the  concrete.  Two  30-indi  discs  J-inch 
thick,  of  soft  Norway  iron,  are  revolved  at  a  speed  of  70  revolutions  per 
minute  by  a  ij  horse-power  motor.  No.  20  carborundum  mixed  with 
a  medium  grade  of  automobile  grease  and  kerosene  oil  is  fed  on  to  the 
rims  of  the  blades.  The  block  13  clamped  down  to  a  traveling  table 
that  feeds  against  the  saw  automatically  as  the  cut  dee^jens.  The  saws 
are  held  in  place  by  nuts  and  the  shaft  is  tlireaded  the  entire  length 
so  that  the  width  between  blades  can  be  varied  from  4  to  13  inches, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  block  required. 


Fic.  g6. — Saw  (or  Shaping  Concrete  Test  Specimens.     (See  p.  342.) 

MICBOPHOTOGRAPHT  OF  COHCBETE 

Mr.  Nathan  C.  Johnson  by  the  use  of  the  microscope*  has  succeeded 
in  photographing  concrete  surfaces  enlarged  to  200-  diameters.  The 
voids  known  to  exist  in  concrete,  are  made  visible  to  the  eye  and  the 
action  of  the  sea  water  and  ground  water  salts  that  crystallize  in  these 
voids,  sometimes  disintegrating  the  concrete,  has  been  demonstrated. 

•Scria  oliixBrtkkiki  Eoiimrcrint  Krcerd.  iXtniag  JiBwiy  13,  i«is,  p,  «8. 
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METHODS  OF  TESTING  CONCRETE 

The  methods  of  testing  concrete  and  the  interpretation  of  results, 
as  investigated  by  various  individuals  and  by  the  American  Concrete 
Institute,  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Specimexis  for  Con^nressive  Tests.  A  compression  test  specimen  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  the  height  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  is 
recommended  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Specifications  and  Methods  of 
Tests  for  Concrete  Materials  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute.* 
The  diameter  of  the  cyUnder  should  be  at  least  equal  to  four  times  the 
maximum  size  of  the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate.  Where  possible, 
the  8  by  i6-inch  cylinder  should  be  used,  but  for  small  stoie  6  by  12- 
inch  is  satisfactory  and,  because  of  its  lighter  weight,  more  convenient  for 
field  specimens  taken  from  such  work  as  building  construction.  Cubes, 
provided  the  strength  is  corrected  for  length  (see  p.  344),  or  prisms, 
may  be  used,  but  cylinders  are  to  be  preferred  on  accovmt  of  greater 
ease  in  securing  homogeneous  specimens.  CyUnders  and  prisms  of  the 
same  dimensions  give  substantially  the  same  results  in  unit  strength. 

The  theoretical  angle  of  crushing  is  about  60°  with  the  horizontal 
and  a  prism,  to  allow  for  two  such  60°  pyramids,  one  upright  and  the 
other  inverted,  must  be  twice  as  high  as  it  is  wide.  The  specimen  shown 
in  the  testing  machine  in  Fig.  94,  page  340,  shows  the  way  in  which  a 
cylinder  breaks. 

Effect  of  Ratio  of  Height  to  Width.  Tests  by  various  laboratories 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute  show  the  vari- 
ation in  strength  as  the  ratio  of  the  height  to  width  of  specimen  changes. 
When  the  height  is  more  than  twice  the  diameter,  that  is,  when  the 
ratio  is  greater  than  2,  there  is  very  little  variation  in  strength,  but  when 
the  height  is  less  than  twice  the  diameter,  the  strength  increases  rapidly 
with  the  shorter  specimens.  The  curve  in  Fig.  97,  page  344,  shows  the 
variation.  By  this  curve,  cubes  and  prisms  of  other  than  the  standard 
dimensions  may  be  used  if  unavoidable  and  the  results  corrected  to 
allow  for  the  standard  specimen. 

Making  Test  Specimens.  In  making  concrete  specimens,  if  the  nominal 
proportions  are  by  volume,  determine  the  weight  of  each  material  and 
correct  to  give  the  corresponding  proportions  by  weight.  Estimate 
and  weigh  up  the  amount  of  each  material  for  the  batch. 

Only  experienced  men  should  mix  concrete  for  experimental  specimens. 
There  is  a  certain  knack  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  in 

•  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute  October-November  1914,  p.  422. 
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properly  turning  the  materials  so  as  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  the 
amount  and  manner  of  ramming  or  puddUng  is  so  important  that 
speci  nens  may  be  rendered  worthless  by  improper  manipulation. 

Usually  several  specimens  are  made  of  the  same  proportions  to 
secure  a  reliable  average  result.  These  specimens  should  be  mixed  one 
at  a  time  from  individual  batches  in  order  to  avoid  variations  in  pro- 
portions and  consistency  throughout  the  batch.  This  involves  more 
labor  but  increases  the  value  of  the  results. 
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Fig.  97. — Comparative  Strength  of  Concrete  Prisms  of  Different  Heights. 

(See  p.  343.J 

Method  of  Qaartering.  To  obtain  an  average  sample  from  a  pile 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  the  method  of  quartering  is  useful.  Shovel- 
fuls of  the  material  are  taken  from  the  various  parts  of  the  pile,  mixed 
together  and  spread  in  a  circle.  The  circle  is  quartered,  as  one  would 
quarter  a  pie,  two  of  the  opposite  quarters  are  shoveled  away  from  the 
rest,  and  the  remainder  is  thoroughly  mixed,  spread,  and  quartered  as 
before.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to 
that  required  for  the  sample. 

Weights  and  Voids.  To  determine  weights  per  cubic  foot,  fill  a 
measure  having  a  capacity  of  -J-  cubic  foot  or  more  with  the  sand  or 
gravel;  lift  the  measure  2  inches  above  the  floor  and  drop  it;  repeat, 
raising  and  dropping  five  times;  fill  measure  full;  strike  ofiF  with  a 
straight-edge,  and  weigh. 
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From  the  weights  and  the  specific  gravity  (see  pp.  123  and  124)  the 
voids  can  be  determined. 

Mixing.  All  mixing  should  be  done  on  a  surface  of  metal  or  other 
impervious  material.  For  large  specimens  and  batches,  a  sheet  of  zinc 
or  sheet  iron  is  convenient  to  use.  A  batch  for  a  single  6  by  12-inch 
cylinder  can  be  mixed  in  a  galvanized  iron  pan  about  24  inches  square 
and  1 1  inches  deep,  using  a  lo-inch  bricklayer's  trowel  blimted  by 
cutting  off  2  inches  of  the  f)oint.  If  the  mixing  is  done  on  a  wooden 
platform  or  concrete  floor,  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly  wet  several 
minutes  before  mixing  is  begun. 

The  procedure  for  hand  mixing  is  as  follows:  Mix  the  cement  and 
sand  until  a  uniform  color  is  obtained;  this  will  require  not  less  than 
seven  turns.  Spread  out  the  dry  mixture  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness 
and  on  this  spread  uniformly  the  coarse  aggregate.  (At  this  point, 
gravel  should  be  dry;  f)orous  crushed  stone  should  be  dampened.) 
Mix  these  materials  at  least  four  times.  Form  a  shallow  crater  and 
pour  into  it  about  two-thirds  the  required  amV)unt  of  water.  Turn  into 
the  crater  the  dry  material  from  the  edges  imtil  the  water  is  absorbed, 
and  turn  the  mass  until  the  batch  is  of  a  uniform  color  and  consistency 
throughout,  adding,  by  sprinkling,  from  time  to  time  the  remainder  of 
the  water  used.  I'he  coasistency  of  the  concrete  for  the  specimen  in 
the  kboratory,  to  obtain  results  comparable  with  the  sluggishly  flowing 
concrete  recommended  for  reinforced  concrete  in  practice,  should  be  a 
httle  stiff er  than  this, — about  like  a  thick  oatmeal  mush.  About  seven 
turns  of  the  wet  concrete  are  necessary. 

Maldiig  Specimens.  Place  concrete  in  the  molds  in  layers  3  to  4  inches 
thick,  using  care  to  prevent  pockets  of  stone  against  the  form.  Tamp 
the  concrete  to  bring  the  mortar  to  the  surface  and  imbed  all  stones. 
Level  off  the  top  of  the  specimen  with  a  trowel,  but  avoid  working  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

Capping.  The  bottom  of  the  specimen  is  sufficiently  prepared  by 
casting  on  a  machined  metal  plate  or  piece  of  plate  glass.  The  top  of 
the  specimen  is  apt  to  be  irregular,  and  if  the  mold  is  not  quite  full  after 
setting,  the  cylinder  may  be  filled  flush  with  mortar  and  leveled  off  with 
a  piece  of  plate  glass  left  in  place  imtil  the  mortar  sets.  Both  ends  are 
thus  made  parallel.  In  testing,  pieces  of  blotting  paper  may  be  placed 
between  the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  heads  of  the  machine.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  also  used  to  square  up  the  ends  of  slightly  irregular  specimens 
or  neat  cement  paste  may  be  used  if  much  out  of  true. 
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Molds.  The  most  satisfactory  molds  are  of  cast  iron  with  machined 
metal  base  plates. 

A  less  expensive  metal  mold  than  cast  iron,  although  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  sheet  met^l  or  galvanized  iron  of  i8 
or  20  gage  shaped  to  the  proper  diameter  with  two  longitudinal  flanges 
about  an  inch  wide.  The  mold  may  be  made  tight  with  clamps  on  the 
flanges  or  by  holding  the  flanges  together  and  slipping  them  into  saw 
cuts  in  2  by  4-inch  timbers  held  rigidly  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the 
proper  heights.  If  machined  metal  bases  are  not  provided,  plate  glass 
coated  with  oil  is  satisfactory. 

For  mortar,  cylinders  2  inches  in  diameter  by  4  inches  long  are  recom- 
mended tentatively  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Material. 
(See  p.  81.) 

Wood  molds,  although  saturated  with  oil  or  coated  with  paraffine, 
are  apt  to  absorb  water. 

Sfeorai^e  of  Specimens.  Test  specimens  must  be  kept  moist;  if  stored 
in  dry  air,  the  gain  in  strength  is  much  below  normal,  and  a  series 
carried  out  by  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  showed  no  gain  at  all  up  to  two  years.  (See  p.  320) .  Moisture 
may  be  suppUed  by  burying  in  damp  sand  or  by  covering  with  cloths 
suspended  so  as  to  cover  and  surround  the  specimens  without  touching 
them,  and  kept  wet.  Specimens  properly  stored  show  httle  or  no  loss 
in  weight  after  removal  from  forms  up  to  time  of  testing. 

Method  of  Testing.  Use  a  spherical  bearing  block  on  top  of  the  speci- 
men, the  diameter  of  the  block  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  specimen. 
Keep  the  upper  section  of  the  adjustable  block  in  motion  as  the  head  is 
brought  to  a  bearing  on  the  specimen,  thus  insuring  a  central  bearing 
and  preventing  the  block  from  being  pidled  aside,  as  frequently  happens 
when  the  block  is  allowed  to  adjust  itself. 

The  moving  head  of  the  testing  machine  should  travel  at  a  rate  of 
from  0.04  to  o.io  inches  per  minute. 

Note  the  character  of  failure  and  appearance  of  specimen  and  its 
behavior  during  test. 

Spedmens  for  Field  Tests.  On  important  work  samples  should  be 
taken  regularly  for  tests  at  14  and  28  days.  For  beams,  columns  and 
girders  the  concrete  may  be  taken  from  barrows  just  before  depositing; 
but  wherever  possible  it  should  be  taken  from  place  just  after  depos- 
iting. The  following  procedure  gives  good  results:  Shovel  the  con- 
crete into  a  14-quart  galvanized  iron  pail,  carry  to  the  molding  yard 
and  remix  to  eUminate  segregation  of  materials  due  to  carrying,  and 
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Expt.  No 

File  WaUham  Reservoir, 
Date     2/g/o6. 
Form  for  Recording  Data  on  Concrete  Specimens 

Itbm.  (Figures  in  (  )  refer  to  Item  Numbers.) 

1.  '  iS7ominal  Proportions i  :  i,8  :  4.1 

2.  CsL^  No 00 

3.  JFCiiid  of  Cement   Atlas 

4.  J<li:iid  of  Sand    }».c.  {G 

5.  ^A.r:talysis    No ^20  and  4.21 

6.  IPCi  »d  of  Coarse  Aggregate    \V.   Gravel 

7.  ^A.:r:xalysis  No ^22 

8.  "W^ght    of    Cement    Used    j./2 

9.  "Weight    of    Sand    Used ^.j2 

0.  "Vy^^ight   of   Coarse   Aggregate   Used I2.S^ 

1.  vV«ght  of  Water  Used j.^-r 

2.  X^^r*  Cent  Water  to  Weight  of  Cement  plus  Sand ^^% 

3.  T^xnperature  of  Water * Co^  F. 

4.  T^  mperature  of  Laboratory jo^  F 

5.  Total  Weight  of  Material  (8)   +   (9)   +   (10)  +  (11) 23.4.6 

6.  "VV^ight  of  Mold  Empty   0  qq 

7.  "W^ eight    of    Mold    Filled 26.30 

8.  "VV^ight  of  Concrete  Net 23.30 

9-     ^^^^ight    of   Concrete    Left    Over 0.00 

20.     ^^i^^ght  Unaccounted  for — Assumed  as  Solid  Material* 0.16 

21-       *V^ight  Unaccounted  for — Assumed  as  Water 0.00 

32-     ^]^olume  of  Fresh  Specimen   (cu.  ft.) o.i§27 

23-      ^J^^^ight   of   Specimen — Mold    Removed 22  7 

^\'     ^f^thod    of    Storage    Atr 

V     T^^^^ght  of  Specimen  Before  Testing 22. § 

S^^asurements  of  Specimen  Before  Testing.  ..  .7. r;)p*  X  8.02"^  X  J..  12'' 

A'      V^^te  and   Hour  Specimen  Made 2/g-3  p.m. 

a%.     ^ste  Tested 3/9-10  a.m. 

«j!\.     specific  Gravity  Cement.  . .  .j.15      30.  Sand.  .  .  .2.65     31.  Stone.  .  .  .2.7s 

33.  Weight  of  Cement  in  Fresh  Concrete  (8)  X  (r8r+~(iQ)~+72oj 3-^9 

^^.    Weight  of  Sand  in   Fresh  Concrete  (9)   X    (iq)  -f  (19)  4.  (20)  ■■  •   S-^^ 

34.  Weight  of  Coarse  Aggregate  in  Fresh  Concrete 

(18) 

('°)  ^  (18)  +  (19)  +  (20) ^^7^ 

/j.g\ 

35.  Weight  of  Water  in  Fresh  Concrete  (i  i)  X    (Ts)~^(iq)  -f  (^ ^7^ 

36.  Absolute  Volume  Cement  in  Fresh  Concrete  (assume  i  cu.ft.water,  62.4  lb  ) 

(22)  X  62.4  X  (29) ^'^^S 

37.  Absolute  Volume  Sand  in  Fresh  Concrete 

_-    ^^^L   _ 

(22)    X    62.4X(3o) ^-^^5 

38.  Absolute  Volume  Coarse  Aggregate  in  Fresh  Concrete 

(34) 

(22)  X  62.4  X  (31) ^4^7 

39.  Absolute  Volume  Water  in    Fresh    Concrete    7 — .   ^'.^ r o.i8d 

^^22;     X    ^02. 4;  T 

40.  Total  Absolute  Volume  Materials  (36)    +   (37)    -f   (38)    +   (39)  ..ogon 

41.  Density    (36)  +  (37)  +  (38) 0.81S 

41.     Remarks     

Computed  by     G.  B. 
Checked   by   5.    E.    T. 
♦Adhering  to  Tools  and  Trays.      Divide  the  Total  Loss,  (15)  — [(18)  +  (19)],  by  Estimation 
into  Items  (20)  and  (21). 
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pour  into  iron  molds  set  on  an  iron  plate  and  imbedded  in  moist  sand. 
Use  8  by  1 6-inch  cylinders  if  the  aggregate  runs  up  to  2  inches  or  more, 
but  6  by  1 2 -inch  cylinders  will  prove  more  convenient  if  the  maximum 
size  of  stone  is  only  ij  inches.  Tamp  the  concrete  with  a  6-inch  ice 
chopper,  taking  about  the  same  precautions  as  are  employed  on  reg- 
ular work.  The  time  of  dumping  into  the  molds  and  tamping  should 
never  exceed  5  minutes.  Trowel  the  top  surface  just  previous  to  in- 
itial set.  After  48  hours  take  the  blocks  out  of  the  sand,  remove  from 
the  molds  and  rebury  in  moist  sand  until  the  day  before  testing. 

Specimexis  for  Rough  Tests.  If  the  quality  of  sand  is  questioned  and 
a  laboratory  is  not  available,  a  rough  test  may  be  made  by  mixing  up 
a  block  of  mortar  or  concrete,  using  the  same  aggregates  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  and  to  the  same  consistency  that  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  work,  and  examining  the  specimens  from  day  to  day.  If  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  Fahr.  under  a  moist  cloth,  the  mortar  or 
concrete  should  harden  after  24  hours  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  in  the  air  it  should  be  hard  and  sound. 

Recordiiig  Test  Data.  Tests  aresoexpensive  to  make  that  it  is  always 
worth  a  little  extra  trouble  to  record  enough  data  to  make  them  of 
general  use  to  engineers.  Through  failure  to  do  this,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tests  that  have  been  performed  are  of  local  value  only.  The 
form  on  page  347  is  .designed  for  recording  data  used  while  making 
specimens.  To  this  may  be  added  blanks  for  recording  the  properties 
of  the  materials  used  and  for  recording  the  results  of  the  test. 

The  form  presented  is  designed  to  record  not  merely  the  informa- 
tion required  for  a  compression  specimen  but  also  to  include  the  data 
and  to  give  the  routine  method  of  computing  the  density  of  the  con- 
crete, (see  p.  148)  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  studying  the 
comparative  qualities  of  different  materials  and  mixtures. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
THEORY  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Reinforced  concrete  is  concrete  in  which  steel  or  other  reinforcing 
metal  is  imbedded  to  increase  its  strength.  The  reinforcement  in  gen- 
eral exercises  an  auxiliary  function  as  it  is  not  self-sustaining  but  re- 
quires the  support  of  the  concrete  to  develop  its  resistance.  Thus 
most  often  reinforcement  consists  of  small  bars  of  Uttle  stiffness  in  them- 
selves but  which,  when  imbedded  in  concrete  to  secure  lateral  support 
and  bond,  are  capable  of  developing  tensile  or  compressive  resistance 
equal  to  that  of  self-sustaining  structural  steel.  An  arch  of  the  Melan 
type  (see  Chap.  XXVI)  may  be  considered  a  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
ture, provided  the  metal  ribs,  even  if  otherwise  strong  enough  to  carry 
all  the  load,  are  not  connected  by  lateral  bracing  and  therefore  have 
insufficient  stability  without  assistance  of  the  concrete.  A  similar  arch 
or  a  girder  structure  consisting  of  metal  ribs  connected  laterally  by 
metal  bracing  and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  entire  load  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  reinforced  concrete  structure,  since  it  is  in  reality  a 
metal  bridge  encased  in  concrete,  which  serves,  not  for  stress  bearing 
purposes,  but  for  the  avixiliary  purpose  of  protecting  the  steel  against 
corrosion  and  giving  the  structure  the  appearance  of  a  masonry  structure. 
In  a  similar  way  concrete  colunms  and  other  members  may  be  reinforced 
with  structural  steel.  When,  however,  as  in  steel  frame  structures  fire- 
proofed  with  concrete,  the  steel  is  self-supporting,  designed  to  take  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stresses  with  the  concrete  merely  as 
an  auxiliary  for,  or  chiefly  for,  protection,  the  member  is  not  reinforced 
concrete. 

The  theory  of  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  is  definitely  established. 
The  action  of  combinations  of  steel  and  concrete  in  tension  and  compres- 
sion and  shear  has  been  analyzed  so  that  a  thoroughly  rational  treat- 
ment is  possible.  In  practice,  in  beam  design,  the  straight  line  theory, 
as  it  is  termed  (see  p.  352),  which  was  selected  and  adopted  by  the  authors 
for  the  first  edition  of  this  Treatise,  in  1905,  has  since  that  time  been 
accepted  as  the  simplest  to  employ  in  computation  and  as  giving  results 
which  may  be  used  in  design  with  safety  and  economy. 

In  this  chapter  is  presented  the  analysis  of  this  straight  line  theory 
of  stresses  for  rectangular  beams  (p.  352)  followed  by  the  same  theory 
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applied  to  T-beams  (p.  355).  The  analysis  of  a  beam  with  steel  in  top 
and  bottom  is  given  on  page  358,  and  the  analysis  of  beams  with  the 
concrete  assumed  to  bear  tension  on  page  360.  The  analysis  of  shear 
and  diagonal  tension  is  on  page  362. 

The  theory  of  colunms  of  reinforced  concrete  reinforced  with  verti- 
cal steel  bars  is  treated  on  page  375,  and  that  of  columns  reinforced 
with  vertical  steel  bars  and  spirals  on  page  377.  Analyses  and 
formulas  are  presented  for  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  reinforced 
concrete  under  combined  thrust  and  bending  moment  (p.  377)  for  use 
in  arch  design  and  in  the  design  of  columns  and  beams  with  eccentric 
load  or  thrust.  The  theory  of  reinforced  concrete  chimney  design  is 
treated  on  p.  390. 

Formulas  to  use  in  practical  design  with  illustrations  of  methods  of 
treatment  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXII.  Tests  of  reinforced  concrete 
covering  all  usual  features  of  design  are  taken  up  in  Chapter  XXI. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS 

Concrete  is  very  strong  in  compression  but  is  brittle  and  unreliable  in 
pull  or  tension.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  used  economically  where  ten- 
sile stresses  have  to  be  resisted.  Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  com- 
paratively ductile  material,  is  well  adapted  for  resisting  pull,  but  is 
more  costly  than  concrete  for  resisting  compression.  The  economy  in 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  is  obtained  by  placing  concrete  where 
compressive  stresses  are  to  be  resisted,  and  steel  where  tensile  stresses 
are  to  be  resisted.  The  high  bond  and  shearing  resistance  of  concrete 
holds  the  steel  and  concrete  together  so  that  they  act  as  one  unit. 

Requirements  for  Formulas  for  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.  The 
behavior  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  under  load,  as  discussed  on  page 
405,  is  different  from  that  of  homogeneous  beams.  The  location  of  the 
neutral  axis  for  varying  intensities  of  load  is  not  constant.  The  com- 
pression in  the  concrete  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  load  but  the  pull 
in  the  steel  is  not  proportional  to  the  load  because  of  the  variable  amount 
of  pull  resisted  by  concrete  (see  p.  407).  Although  it  is  thus  impossible 
to  make  formulas  which  represent  actual  conditions  during  the  whole 
process  of  loading,  the  common  formulas  for  design  of  beams  give  safe 
and  economical  results.    They  must  satisfy  the  requirements  that: 

(i)  The  compressive  stresses  in  concrete  for  working  loads  must  not 
exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress. 

(2)  The  beam  must  have  the  required  factor  of  safety  based  on  ulti- 
mate loads  and  elastic  limit  of  steel. 
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The  first  requirement  fixes  the  unit  stresses  for  concrete.  Formulas 
satisfying  these  requirements  produce  a  design  having  a  larger  factor  of 
safety  against  compression  failure  than  against  tensile  failure  because 
concrete  is  less  uniform  in  its  qualities  and  also  it  may  be  called  upon 
during  construction  to  resist  stresses  before  its  full  strength  has  been 
attained. 

To  satisfy  the  second  requirement,  it  is  necessary  in  the  analysis  of 
beams  to  eliminate  the  variable  amount  of  tensile  stress  carried  by 
the  concrete  (see  p.  405),  and  assume  that  all  the  tensile  stresses  are 
carried  by  steel.  Analysis  based  on  this  assmnption  will  not  represent 
the  actual  conditions  in  a  beam  under  working  load  because  the  actual 
stress  in  steel  will  be  less  than  the  computation  will  show,  but  it  will 
give  the  required  factor  of  safety  and  therefore  be  correct  for  design. 
On  page  412  is  given  a  comparison  between  actual  stresses  and  stresses 
computed  by  the  accepted  formula  for  beams  with  different  percentages 
of  steel.  It  is  seen  that  for  earlier  stages  of  loading,  the  actual  stress 
is  much  less  than  the  computed.  The  difference,  which  is  due  to  the 
tensile  resistance  of  concrete,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  load. 
At  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  the  computed  stresses  agree  fairly  well  with 
the  actual  stresses.  The  action  is  shoWn  by  the  tests,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
119,  page  413,  which  give  the  deformations  of  concrete  and  steel  at 
various  loads.     Stresses,  of  course,  are  proportional  to  the  deformations. 

The  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  corresponds  to  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  beam  in  tension.  Therefore  the  factor  of  safety  must  be  based  on 
streni^  at  the  elastic  limit  and  formulas  must  be  used  which  give  cor- 
rect results  at  this  period  of  the  loading. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  tests  in  the  early  stages  of  the  loading, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  consider  the  tensile  stresses  in  concrete. 
Formulas  for  such  a  case  are  given  on  page  360. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

In  the  analysis  of  beams,  the  following  assumptions  will  be  made: 
(i)  A  plane  section  before  bending  remains  plane  after  bending.     (See 

P-  403-) 

(2)  Tension  is  borne  entirely  by  the  steel.     (See  p.  351.) 

(3)  Initial  stresses  are  absent  in  the  steel. 

(4)  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect  within  the  elastic  limit  of 

the  steel. 

(5)  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  is  constant.     (See  p.  400.) 
Reasons  for  selecting  these  assumptions  are  as  follows: 
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(a)  Beams  designed  by  formulas  based  on  them  have  the  required 

factor  of  safety. 
(6)  The  method  of  design  is  the  simplest. 
(c)  Adoption  by  the  highest  authorities  in  America  and  Europe. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RECTANGULAR  BEAMS* 

Bending  Moment  and  Moment  of  Resistance.  In  a  beam  subjected 
to  bending,  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  external  forces,  or  loads,  is 
resisted  by  the  moment  of  the  internal  resisting  forces,  which  will  be 
called  stresses.  Since  by  simple  mechanics,  the  bending  moment  for 
equilibrium  must  be  equal  to  the  resisting  moment  of  the  internal  forces, 
or  stresses,  the  unknown  stresses  in  the  materials  may  be  found  by  equat- 
ing the  known  external  bending  moment  to  the  internal  resisting  moment. 

Straight  Line  Formula.    The  stresses  cause  deformation  in  the  mate- 
rial and  the  consequent  deflection  of  the  beam.    At  any  vertical  section 
through  this  beam,  the  compressive  stresses  above  the  neutral  axis  cause 
shortening  of  the  fibers,  and  the  tensile  stresses  below  the  neutral  axis 
cause  lengthening  of  the  fibers.    Assuming  that  a  plane  section  before 
bending  is  plane  after  bending,  that  is,  that  a  plane  section  through  a 
beam  simply  swings  its  position  without  warping  when  the  beam  is  bent, 
the  deformation,  or  change  in  length,  in  any  fiber  is  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  page  353.    With 
a  constant  modulus  of  elasticity  (see  p.  400),  stress  is  always  propor- 
tional to  deformation;  therefore,  the  variation  of  the  resisting  stresses 
from  the  neutral  axis  upward  can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  as 
seen  from  Fig.  98,  page  353.    The  compressive  stresses  then  form  a 
triangle  having  for  its  base  the  stress  in  the  extreme  fiber,  /c,  and  for 
its  height  the  distance  from  the  extreme  fiber  to  the  neutral  axis,  kd. 
The  total  compression  may  be  considered  as  concentrated  at  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  triangle,  which  is  distant  J  kd  from  the  extreme  fiber. 
The  tensile  stresses  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  steel,  which  for  one  layer  of  bars  is  at  the  center  of  the  bar,  and  for 
more  layers,  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  set  of  bars. 

For  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  all  forces  must  equal  zero,  or  the  total 
compression  niust  be  equal  to  the  total  pull.  The  total  tension  and  total 
compression,  which  are  equal  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  form  a 
couple  with  a  moment  arm  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  center  of 
steel  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  of  compressive  stresses. 

*The  formulas  in  this  chapter  were  originally  prepared  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben. 
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The  moment  caused  by  this  couple  is  the  resisting  moment.    For  equi- 
librium this  must  equal  the  bending  moment  due  to  exterior  forces. 

FORMULAS  FOR  SECTAHQULAR  BEAMS 

For  this  and  succeeding  analyses,  let 
A  =  total  depth  of  beam. 

t    =  thickness  of  T-beam  flange,  i.e.,  thickness  of  slab. 
b    =•  breadth  of  rectangular  beam  or  breadth  of  flange  of  T-beam. 
b'  =  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 
A,  =  area  of  cross-section  of  steeJ, 
p   =  ratio  of  steel  in  tension  to  area  of  beam,  bd. 

In  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom: 

Pi  =  ratio  of  tensile  steel  to  area  of  beam,  bd; 

p   =  ratio  of  compressive  steel  to  area  of  beam,  bd. 
jf  =  compressive  unit  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete; 
/c  =  tensile  unit  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
/,  =  tensile  unit  stress,  or  pull,  in  steel. 
/,   =  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel, 
JSj  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete. 
■E,  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steeL 
E, 

"  ^  ^« 

d  =  depth  from  outside  compressive  fiber  to  center  of  gravity  of  steeL 

a  =  ratio  of  depth  of  compressive  steel  to  depth,  d,  of  beam. 

k  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  effective  depth  of  beam,  d. 


Fic.  q8. — Resisting  Forces  in  a.  Kdnforced  Concrete  Beam.    (See  p.  35>.) 

kd  =  depth  of  neutral  axis  below  the  compressive  surface  in  a  beam. 

_;■    =  ratio  of  lever  arm  of  resisting  couple  to  depth  d. 

Jd  =  distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression. 

e    =  thickness  of  concrete  below  center  of  gravity  of  tensile  steeL 

M  =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general 

C  =  constant  in  Table  15,  page  596. 
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Since  it  is  assumed  that  a  plane  section  before  bending  remains  a 
plane  section  after  bending,  we  have  the  proportion 

stretch  in  steel  _  J(i  —  ife) 

deformation  in  outside  compressive  concrete  fibers  kd 

,    .        J  -  '.  stress  per  square  inch        , 

and  smce  deformation  = z-f P- — -v-, — ,  we  have 

modulus  of  elasticity 

A 

—  = — —     or     —  =  — —-      (i)         and    *  = (2) 

fc  kd  nfc         k  /, 


£, 


C 


nfc 


Solving  formula  (i)  for/. 


/.=/.-7 Tx  (3) 

Now,  as  stated  above,  for  equilibrium  the  total  tension  in  the  steel 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete. 
The  total  tension  in  the  steel  is  hs  unit  stress,  /„  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  steel,  pbd,  and  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  rep-, 
resented  by  the  area  of  the  pressure  triangle,  i/^W,  times  the  breadth  of 
the  beam,  b.  Equating  these  two  forces  and  canceling  out  the  bd  which 
occurs  in  both, 

pf.  =-^  (4) 

If  the  value  oi  k  ia  formula  (2)  be  substituted  for  the  k  in  formula 
(4),  we  have 

For  any  given  percentage  of  steel  the  values  of  fs  and  fc  cannot  be 
assumed  independently,  as  they  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

Substituting  the  value  of /^  in  formula  (3)  for/^  in  formula  (4)  we  have 

*'  (6) 


2n  (i  —  k) 

Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  adopting  the  positive  sign  before 
the  square  root, 

k-  -  ftp  +y2np  +  {npy  (7) 
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From  formula  (7)  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  may  be  determined 
for  any  percentage  of  steel,  p,  and  any  assumed  ratio  of  moduli  of  elas- 
ticity, n.    Values  for  k  are  given  in  table  on  page  596. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  compressive  stresses  is  distant  |  kd  from 
the  top  of  the  beam  so  that  jd  =  d^ikd  =  d(i  ^ik),  * 

Since  the  total  compression  equals  the  total  tension,  the  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  beam  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  either  the  total 
tension,  pbd/j,  or  the  total  compression,  ifcbkd,  by  the  moment  arm,  jd. 

U-t/Jbd-    (8)    and    t,--^  (9) 

For  a  given  quality  of  concrete  and  steel,  the  values  of/,,/;,  />,  k,  and 

y,  are  constant  so  that  we  may  consider  the  terms  PfJ=ifckj  equal  to  a 

I 
constant"^.    This  changes  the  formulas  (8)  and  (10)  to 

M=^     and    rf=C^  (12) 

To  obtain  the  total  depth  of  beam,  h,  a  value  e  (see  Fig.  98)  must 
be  added  to  the  theoretical  depth,  d.    Then,  h=d+e. 

For  the  use  of  these  formulas  in  design,  see  pages  481  to  484. 

FOBIWUI-AS  FOB  T-BEAMS 

If  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  is  built  monolithic  with  the  slab,  the 
beam  may  be  considered  as  a  T-beam  in  which  a  portion  of  the  slab  acts 
as  a  flange. 

The  formulas  for  T-beams  given  below  are  based  on  the  same  assump- 
tions as  for  rectangular  beams.  Tension  is  considered  as  taken  entirely 
by  the  steel  and  the  variation  of  stresses  in  concrete  is  according  to  a 
straight  line.  Unless  the  slab  is  very  thick  the  neutral  axis  is  located 
below  the  flange. 

For  notation  see  page  353. 

Case  I.    Neutral  Axis  Below  Flange,  kd>  t 

Formulas  Neglecting  Compression  Below  Flange.  Neglecting  the 
slight  amount  of  compression  in  the  stem-  between  the  neutral  axis  and 


3S^ 
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the  bottom  of  the  slab  and  referring  to  Fig.  99,  page  356,  we  have 
similarly  as  for  rectangular  beams: 


4  = 


x+A 


(13) 


nfc 


The  total  tension  is  equal  to  the  unit  stress  in  steel,/,,  multiplied  by 

the  area  of  steel,  A,.    The  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  repre- 

kd  '-  t 
sented  by  a  trapezoid,  the  sides  of  which  are  fc  and  fc ;  and 

kd 
the  depth  is  equal  to  t.    The  total  compression,  therefore,  equals 

akd 
By  equating  total  tension  to  total  compression  acting  on  the  section 

AJ.  =  fc  '-^^  bt.  (14) 


Fig.  gg. — Resbting  Forces  in  T-sha];>ed  Section  of  Beam.    {See  p.  356.) 

Solving  the  two  above  equations  for  kd  and  eliminating  Jc  and  Z^, 
we  get 

Position  of  neutral  axis 


-.      2ndA,'\-hi^ 
ka  = 

2nAg  +  2bt 


(is) 


The  distance  of  the  center  of  compression  from  upper  surface  of  beam 


7,kd  -  2t    t 
2kd  —  /     3 


(16) 
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Arm  of  resisting  couple 

jd  ^  d  —  z 
Moment  of  resistance 

M^AJdfAi7)^d    M^^-^^bijdfc  (17a) 


Fiber  stresses 


Area  of  steel 


f,-~  (18) 

AJd 

,  _  Mkd  ^f,     k  ,. 

bt  (kd-^t)  jd      «  I  -  * 


A,=^  (20) 


FomnilM  ConBiderinr  Coinitression  Below  Flange.  For  large  beams 
where  the  stem  forms  a  large  part  of  the  compression  area  the  above 
formulas  do  not  give  results  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes. 
For  such  cases  formulas  given  below  are  recommended,  which  take  into 
account  the  compressive  stresses  in  the  stem  as  well  as  in  the  flange. 
The  following  formulas  are  derived  by  the  same  principles  used  in  deriva- 
tion of  formulas  in  the  previous  analysis. 

D^th  to  neutral  axis 


(W<*  -  }  /»)  i  +  \{kd  - /)» (t  +  \  {kd  -  /))  1*' 
^"  t{2kd-t)b-\-{M-t)*h' 


(22) 


Arm  of  resisting  couple 

jd  =  d-  z  (23) 

Moment  of  resistance 

M^AJdf,    (24)     M^J^[{2kd-i)ht  +  {U-t)W]jd     (25) 

2kd 

Fiber  stresses  ^ 

T  ^  f   ^\  A       r  2Mkd  /      X 

^'^JJd    ^''^   ^"'  ^''H.kd-t)bi+ikd-tyb']jd     ^''^ 
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Case  II.    Neutral  Axis  in  Flange  or  at  Underside  of  Flange,  kd<t 

In  this  case,  which  occurs  only  with  slabs  that  are  very  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  beam,  use  the  rectangular  beam  formula, 
considering  the  T-beam  as  a  rectangular  beam  of  the  same  depth,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  flange.  The  percentage  is  then 
based  on  the  total  area  bd, 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS  WITH  STEEL  IN  TOP  AND 

BOTTOM 

In  beams  reinforced  with  steel  placed  both  in  the  compressive  and 
tensile  portions  of  the  beam,  the  steel  in  the  compressive  portion,  as 
in  columns  (p.  375),  may  be  considered  as  taking  its  share  of  compression 
according  to  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete  (see 
P-  353)-  Neglecting  the  tension  in  concrete,  as  in  beams  without  com- 
pressive steel,  all  the  tension  may  be  considered  as  resisted  by  the 
bottom  steel.  Referring  to  Fig.  100,  page  358,  the  total  compression 
consists  of  the  compressive  stresses  in  concrete  represented  by  a  triangle 
and  the  compressive  stress  in  steel.  The  compressive  unit  stress  in 
steel  equals  the  unit  stress  in  concrete  at  the  same  level  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  their  moduli  of  elasticity. 


STEEL 


Fig.  icx>. — Resisting  Forces  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom  of  Beam.     {See  ^.358.) 

The  sum  of  all  the  horizontal  stresses  acting  on  a  cross  section  must 
equal  zero;  therefore,  the  total  tension  in  steel  must  be  equal  to  the 
compression  in  concrete  plus  the  compression  in  the  top  steel.  The 
resisting  moment,  that  is,  the  moment  of  the  internal  stresses,  may  be 
obtained  either  by  multiplying  the  total  tension  or  compression  by  the 
distance  between  center  of  tension  and  center  of  compression,  or  by 
taking  moments  about  the  center  of  tension  steel,  the  center  of  compres- 
sion in  concrete,  or  the  center  of  compression  in  steel.  The  moments 
of  resistance  obtained  by  either  of  the  four  methods  must  be  equal.    To 
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find  the  stresses  for  a  certain  loading,  the  moment  of  resistance  taken 
in  any  one  of  these  ways  is  equated  to  the  known  bending  moment. 

Formulas.    Deformations,  as  usual,  are  assumed  to  vary  directly  as 
distance  from  neutral  axis, hence  from  Fig.  100,  using  notation  on  p.  353, 

A 

E^^dji-^k)^!^      Whenceife^—^  (28) 

A  ^^  *  i+A 

By  comparing  the  above  equation  for  k  with  that  given  for  simple 

beams,  x>age  354,  it  is  evident  that  for  any  ratio  of—,  the  position  of  the 

,       .  .  ""^^ 

neutral  axis  is  the  same  irrespective  of  whether  the  beam  is  provided 

with  compressive  steel  or  not. 

By  similarity  of  triangles  in  Fig.  100,' page  358,  the  following  relations 

between  the  unit  stresses  may  be  obtained: 

/5=/x^3-^      (29)     and    /;  =  «/;_^  (30) 

fs  =  ^fc'-^      (31)     and    /c=^Y^  •       (32) 

The  total  tension  in  steel  equals  bdpif,  and  the  total  compression 
in  steel  and  concrete  is 


hd  ^  +  hdp'fl  =  bd  iif^k  +  p'f[) 
2 

Since  the  sum  of  all  the  stresses  must  equal  zero,  the  total  compression 
acting  on  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  equals  the  total  tension,  or 

Whence  ^,  =  1  (^  +  p'/l)  =  j  (^  -^  +  P'f.  ^) 

/,  \   2  f  fs  ^2«   1   —  k  1   —  k/ 

Hence  Pi  =  — -•  +  p'  --^  (33) 

Solving  equation  (33)  for  kj 


=  y  2  «  (/>i  +  / 


+  P'a)  +  tiHp,  +  pr  -  n  (Pi  +  p')  (34) 
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Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  compressive  stress  in  the  steel, 
we  have 

M  =  W«[/,^.(x-a)-^(^-.)] 

or  by  eliminating  fc 

pi  (i  -fl)  2n  (i  -  i^)  -*M  -  -  aj 


From  which 


2«  (i  —  k) 


(35) 


f  ^M^ ^  (j  ~  ^) f  ^\ 

b(P  6n  pi  (i  -  k){i-  a)-  k^  (k  -  3a) 

By  substituting  this  value  of  /,  in  equations  for/;  and  /^  respectively, 
we  get 

•^'      bd'6npi(i-  k)  (i  -  a)  -  k^  (k  -  30) 


and 


y'  ^  ^  6n(k-  a) 

''*      hd^  6n  pi  (i  -  ife)  (i  -  a)  -  ife*  q^  _  3^) 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  denominator  in  the  three  above  equations  is 
the  same.  A  simplified  method  of  using  the  formulas  in  practical  design 
is  given  in  the  chapter  on  design. 

STEEL  IN  BOTTOM  OF  BEAM,  CONCRETE  BEARING  TENSION. 

It  is  often  required  to  find  the  actual  stresses  in  reinforced  concrete 
beams  during  the  first  stage  of  loading,  for  instance,  to  determine  the 
load  at  the  first  crack,  or  the  tensile  stress  in  concrete  at  the  first  crack. 
In  the  first  stage,  which,  as  explained  on  page  405,  lasts  till  minute 
cracks  open,  concrete  may  be  considered  as  bearing  its  share  of  ten- 
sion. Therefore,  the  formulas  given  below,  considering  tension  in  con- 
crete and  based  on  straight  line  distribution  of  stress,  may  be  used  for 
the  above  purpose.  These  formulas  must  not  be  used,  however,  in 
designing  reinforced  concrete  beams. 

Formulas.    Assume  that  the  ratios  of  moduli  of  elasticity,  —  =  n, 

Ec 

are  equal  for  concrete  in  tension  and  compression.    Since  elongation  of 

steel  and  concrete  at  the  same  point  must  be  equal  and  the  cross-sec- 
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tional  planes  are  assumed  to  remain  plane  during  bending,  we  have  from 
Fig.  loi  the  following  equations  using  notation  on  page  353: 

f. 


E,      d-kd    .  .         ,,  d  -kd 

— r  = hence    /,  =  «/«  

^     h-kd  -^  h-kd 


fc=U 


kd 


fs  =  »/c 


(41) 


I  -* 


also  /,'  =  f. 


h-kd 


h-kd      "  "     "     kd 

Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section,  we  have 


./  . 


Expressing/,  and/^  in  terms  of  /^  and  simplifying,  we  have, 

—  ^pdn +    — 

2  k  2kd 


(39) 


(40) 
(42) 


(43) 


(44) 


Fig.  xox .—Resisting  Forces  with  Concrete  Bearing  Tension.     {See  p.  361.) 
Froni  which 


d 


\2«/  \dl  I  — 


(45)' 


This  solved  for  k  gives 


*  =  * 


C-)^ 


+  2pn 


U6) 
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Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  steel  and  expressing  Z^'  in  terms 
of /o  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  resistance: 

(h  -  kdY 

3/  ^ 

or 

fcbh 


"-'iH-')- 


(-7-7)] 


"-^h-f(-+'-»S] 


(47) 


Taking  moments  about  the  resultant  of  the  compression  and  expressing 
f,  in  terms  of /^  (Formula  (39) )  we  have: 


3/  =  i  bd^j'c 


np 


(i-k)  (3-*)  ,  h/h 


+ 


K7-*) 


(48) 


and 


(I-  0 


np{z-k)  (s-k)+^{^-ky 


(49) 


Also  by  substituting  for  fc  the  values  from  Formulas  (43)  and  (39) 

M  3* 


/.= 


«/>(!-*)  (3-*) +j(|-*V 
M  3«  (i  —  k) 


(so) 


np  (i  -  *)  (3  -  *)  + 


d\d         } 


(St) 


For  a  given  bending  moment,  M,  stresses  may  be  found  from  the 
above  formulas.    Note  that  denominators  in  all  equations  are  the  same. 

SHEAEIITG  STRESSES  IS  A  BEAM  OE  SLAB 

The  bending  of  a  beam  produces  a  tendency  of  the  particles  to  slide 
upon  each  other  or  shear.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study 

(i)  Vertical  shearing  stresses. 

(2)  Horizontal  shearing  stresses. 

Vertical  and  Horizontal  Shearing  Stresses.  Concrete  is  strong  in 
direct  shear  (see  p.  337)  and  capable  of  standing  a  working  shearing 
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stress  of  at  least  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  so  that  a  concrete  girder 
or  beam  or  slab  always  has  suflScent  area  of  section  to  withstand  this 
direct  shearing  stress.  However,  since  the  direct  shearing  stress  is  a 
measiLre  of  the  diagonal  tension  (see  p.  365),  which  is  excessive  when  the 
direct  shearing  stress  is  comparatively  low,  it  must  always  be  computed 
in  a  beam  or  girder  for  use  in  the  computation  of  diagonal  stresses,  as 
described  on  page  367. 

The  shear  is  a  maximmn  at  the  support,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  reac- 
tion. Maidmum  shears  for  various  loads  are  given  in  the  diagram  (Fig. 
^S^j  page  505),  in  terms  of  the  loads.  While  with  uniform  or  symmet- 
rical loading  the  reaction,  and  therefore  the  maximum  shear,  is  one- 
half  the  total  load  upon  the  beam,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the  diagram  that 
where  the  end  beams  of  continuous  beams  are  freely  supported,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  case  when  a  beam  runs  into  a  light  wall  girder,  the 
shear  at  the  first  support  away  from  the  end  may  be  25  per  cent  greater 
than  normal,  and  should  te  specially  provided  for  in  cases  like  a  ware- 
house where  the  full  live  load  is  liable  to  be  constantly  maintained.  A 
further  study  of  the  four  diagrams  (Figs.  151  to  154,  pp.  505  and  508) 
will  illustrate  the  cases  where  allowances  should  be  made. 

In  case  the  concrete  in  a  beam  or  slab  has  cracked  vertically  next  to 
the  support  because  of  accident  or  poor  design,  the  bearing  value  of  the 
horizontal  rods  may  have  to  be  estimated. 


f* 


c 


T 
i 


B 


Fig.  102. — Section  of  a  T  Beam.     {See  p.  363.) 

Longitudinal  Vertical  Shear  in  Elange  of  T-Beam.  Vertical  shear  in 
a  longitudinal  direction  is  present  in  the  wings  of  a  T-beam  due  to 
the  load  upon  a  beam  being  maximum  next  to  the  flange,  as  shown 
by  lines  BA  in  Fig.  102,  page  363.  Results  of  tests  are  given  on  page 
416. 

The  area  of  concrete  in  a  solid  horizontal  floor  slab  is  generally  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  this  shear,  but  the  following  method  may  be  used  for 
computing  it  if  desired : 


3^4  A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 

Let 

»jk  =  unit  horizontal  shear  at  AA. 
»,  =«  unit  vertical  shear  at  BA. 
V  =  breadth  of  stem. 
b   =  breadth  of  flange. 
t    =  thickness  of  flange. 

The  shear  along  the  two  planes  PA  may  be  considered  as  caused  by  the 
external  forces  acting  not  on  the  whole  breadth,  but  only  on  the  project- 
ing flanges  of  the  T-Beam  BC. 

Then  it  is  readily  shown*  that 

Although  this  vertical  shear  through  the  flanges  is  readily  borne  by  the 
concrete,  it  is  advisable,  as  stated  on  page  418,  to  place  horizontal  bars 
across  the  top  of  the  beam,  even  if  the  bearing  bars  in  the  slab  run  paral- 
lel to  the  beam,  in  order  to  resist  unequal  bending  moment  which  is 
liable  to  occiu-  and  to  assure  T-beam  action. 

Fillets  at  the  angles  between  the  flange  and  the  beam,  that  is,  between 
the  slab  and  the  beam,  are  not  theoretically  necessary,  but  they  may  be 
used  for  appearance  sake  and  as  an  additional  security  in  a  deep  beam 
with  relatively  shallow  flanges  or  slabs.  Small  fillets  are  also  advisable 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  forms. 

DIAOOITAL  TEirSIOH 

In  a  beam,  besides  direct  horizontal  tension  and  compression  and 
direct  horizontal  and  vertical  shearing  stresses,  there  exist  also  stresses 
acting  in  diagonal  directions.  The  maximum  diagonal  stress  composed 
of  the  tension  and  the  shearing  stresses  is  called  diagonal  tension. 

In  steel  and  other  homogeneous  beams  diagonal  stresses  need  no 
attention.  In  reinforced  concrete,  however,  it  has  been  shown  in  beams 
tested  to  destruction  that,  beside  tensile  cracks  at  the  points  of  maximum 
moment,  diagonal  cracks,  caused  by  diagonal  tension,  develop  near  the 
supports.  (See  tests  on  pp.  418  to  427.)  These  cracks  have  been  often 
the  cause  of  failure,  frequently  without  warning,  especially  in  beams 
reinforced  with  straight  bars  only  or  provided  with  insufficient  web 
reinforcement.  The  need  of  low  working  stresses  and  eflFective  web 
reinforcement  is  discussed  in  paragraphs  which  follow. 

*The  above  principle  may  be  ezpcened  by  the  aquation  9^  a/  ■■  Wj^'  "T"'  ^^>*<^  wiibred  for  f^ 
wiU  give  formula  (5a). 
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Diagonal  Tension  in  Homogoneona  Beama.  The  magnitude  and  in« 
clination  of  the  diagonal  tension  in  homogeneous  beams  may  be  found 
from  the  following  formula: 

Let      V 
fi  =  diagonal  tensile  unit  stress. 
fc  =  horizontal  tensile  unit  stress. 
V  ^  horizontal  or  vertical  shearing  unit  stress. 

Then*  

The  direction  of  this  diagonal  tension  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizontal 

/ 
equal  to  one-half  the  angle  whose  co-tangent  is  i  — • 

From  the  f ormida  it  is  evident,  since  the  value  of  fc  and  v  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam,  that  the  value  of  the  diag- 
onal tension  and  its  angle  of  inclination  also  vary.  At  the  bottom  of 
.the  section  where  » = o,  /j  =/c  and  acts  horizontally.  At  the  neutral  axis 
the  direct  tension,/^ = o,  which  reduces  the  formula  to  fd^  v  and  the  angle 
of  inclination  to  4.$^, 

Measure  of  Diagonal  Tension  for  Beioforced  Concrete  Beams.  In 
homogeneous  beams,  the  diagonal  forces  can  be  determined  easily  by 
means  of  formula  (53)  above.  In  reinforced  concrete,however,  the  diag- 
onal stresses  are  indeterminate  because,  as  seen  from  the  formula^  they 
depend  upon  the  horizontal  tensile  stresses  in  concrete,  Z^.  The  action 
of  concrete  in  tension  is  not  dependable.  It  varies,  also,  for  different 
stages  of  loading  because  for  larger  loadings  concrete  cracks,  thus  decreas- 
ing the  tensile  stresses  carried  by  concrete.  The  tensile  strength  of 
concrete,  which  may  be  disregarded  in  figiiring  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  beam,  affects  the  magnitude  of  the  diagonal  tension  to  a  great 
extent  especially  near  the  ends  of  simply  supported  beams  where  the 
stresses  due  to  the  bending  moment  are  low  and  the  stresses  in  concrete 
may  not  exceed  its  breakmg  strength  in  tension.  While  the  exact  de- 
termination of  diagonal  tension  is  impossible,  tests  show  that  the  shear- 
ing unit  stress,  figured  as  given  on  page  367,  may  be  accepted  as  a  con- 
venient measure  of  diagonal  tension.  That  is,  the  diagonal  tension 
may  be  assumed  as  proportional  to  the  direct  shearing  stress  so  that, 
by  adopting  proper  working  stresses  based  on  tests  producing  diagonal 
tension  failures,  formulas  for  shearing  stresses  may  be  used  for  diagonal 
tension.     This  measure  has  been  imiversally  accepted  and,  in  subse- 

*  For  derivation  see  Merriman's  ''Mechanics  of  Materials,"  1905  edition,  p.  265. 
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quent  discussion,  diagonal  tendon  is  expressed  in  tenns  of  shearing 
stresses. 

Diagonal  Tension  in  Simply  Supported  Beams.  In  simply  supported 
beams,  diagonal  tension  cracks  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam,  not  at 
the  support  where  the  shear  is  greatest,  but  far  enough  out  for  the  ten- 
sile stresses  due  to  the  bending  moment  to  break  the  concrete.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  using  enough  tensile  steel,  in  addition  to  the  web 
reinforcement,  to  keep  these  unit  tensile  stresses  near  the  supports  low. 
Tests  of  beams  otherwise  comparable  in  size,  reinforcement,  and  load- 
ing, show  that  diagonal  cracks  that  actually  develop  can  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  an  increased  amount  of  horizontal  steel  near  the  support. 
Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  horizontal  bars  in  simply  supported 
beams  should  be  bent  up  near  the  support. 

Diagonal  Tension  in  Continuous  Beams.  In  continuous  beams  it  is 
ihc  top  of  the  beam  near  the  support  that  is  in  tension  instead  of  the 
bottom.  Accordingly,  to  prevent  cracks,  the  steel  should  run  well  out 
on  each  side  of  the  support  before  being  bent  down  to  carry  the  tensile 
stresses  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  near  the  center  of  the  span. 

The  proportion  of  the  bottom  horizontal  steel,  therefore,  that  may 
be  bent  up  in  fixed  and  continuous  beams  is  much  larger  than  in  simply 
supported  beams  and  may  even  exceed  two-thirds  the  total  area  of  the 
steel  in  the  center  without  increasing  the  danger  of  diagonal  cracks. 
Enough  must  be  left  for  all  requirements  of  tension  and  compression 
produced  by  the  bending  moments. 

Formtdas  for  Shearing  StreBses  and  Diagonal  Tension.  A  convenient 
and  safe  method  of  determining  the  diagonal  tension  is  by  accepting  for 
its  measure  the  unit  shearing  stress  as  discussed  on  page  365. 

Let 

V  =  total  shear  at  section  considered.     (Reaction  minus  the  loads 

between  the  support  and  the  section.) 

V  =  horizontal  (or  vertical)  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  considered. 
b    =  breadth  of  beam. 

6'  =  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 

jd  =  moment  arm  or  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  center 

of  tension  (approximately,  in  a  T-beam,  distance  between  center 

of  slab  and  steel). 
Z  a  total  shearing  stress  or  diagonal  tension  in  a  given  length  of 

beam,  5. 
s    =  length  of  the  portion  of  the  beam  considered. 
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The  following  general  principles  and  formulas  are  discussed  in  para- 
graphs which  follow. 

(i)  Horizontal  (or  vertical)  shearing  stress  is  zero  at  the  top  of  the 
section  and  changes  according  to  a  parabola  till  it  reaches  its  maximum 
at  the  neutral  axis.    (See  Fig.  103). 
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Fig.  103. — ^Horizontal  and  Vertical  Shearing  Stresses  in  Beam.     {See  p,  368.) 


(2)  If  tension  in  concrete  is  neglected,  the  horizontal  (or  vertical) 
shearing  stress  is  constant  below  the  neutral  axis. 

(3)  Total  amoimt  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  developed  at  any  hori- 
zontal plane  below  the  neutral  axis  in  a  distance,  s,  is 


Z  = 


jd 


(54) 


(4)  Shearing  unit  stress,  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension,  is  total 

horizontal  shearing  stress,  Z,  divided  by  the  horizontal  area,  b  X  5, 

Vs 
that  is  t?  =  -rr  -5-  ^5. 
jd 


Hence 


V  = 


bjd 


(55) 


For  T-beams,  v  =  -y— 

b'jd 


(55a) 


If  the  shear  V  changes  in  the  distance,  5,  the  same  formulas  may  be 
used  except  that  V  in  the  formula  is  the  average  shear  in  that  section. 

(5)  Vertical  shearing  unit  stress  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  shearing 
unit  stress,  and  acts  at  right  angle  to  the  plane  of  horizontal  shearing 
stress.  The  distributioh  of  vertical  shearing  stress  over  a  vertical^ilC- 
tion  is  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
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(6)  Diagonal  tension  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  shearing  stress 
and  the  above  formulas  may  be  accepted  as  its  measure. 

(7)  If  the  width  of  the  section  below  the  neutral  axis  is  not  constant, 
the  shearing  unit  stress  will  vary  with  the  width,  b.    The  minimum 
b  must  be  taken  in  figuring  the  maximum  shearing  unit  stress  and.  Ihe 
maximum  diagonal  tension. 

(8)  In  continuous  T-beams,  near  the  support,  the  maximum  sheaxbag 
unit  stress  will  be  in  the  stem  right  imder  the  flange.    The  shLestrixig 
stress  and  diagonal  tension  in  the  plane  of  tensile  steel  is  small  because 
the  width,  b,  being  the  total  width  of  the  flange,  is  large. 

The  action  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  X03.     A 
portion  of  a  beam  between  two  vertical  sections  subject  to  l>  uncling 
stresses  is  represented.    If  the  bending  moment  at  the  left  is  J^i,  the 
shear,  K,  and  the  length  of  the  section,  s,  then,  from  the  princii>les  of 
mechanics,  the  bending  moment  at  the  right  is  M,=^  Mi+  Vs, 

Since  the  bending  moment  at  the  right  is  larger  than  the  bendLx^^  mo- 
ment at  the  left,  the  imit  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  at  the  ri^lit  sec- 
tion are  larger  than  at  the  left.  Consider  an  arbitrary  longitudina^l  I>laiie, 
e/,  above  the  neutral  axis.  The  compressive  stresses  above  thi^  plane 
represented  by  the  shaded  portions  of  the  triangles  are  at  the  lef  "t  equal 
to  Cyi,  and  at  the  right,  C,;  =  Cyi+  ACyi.  The  difference  betwe^^^n  the 
two  forces  Cyi  and  Cyr,  which  act  in  opposite  directions,  is  ACyi^  *T^s 
tends  to  move  the  upper,  portion  of  the  beam  along  the  plane  ejfa^^^*  ^'^^ 
'  is  kept  in  equilibrixun  by  the  horizontal  shearing  resistance  in  th^  beam 
on  that  plane.  The  shearing  imit  stress  is  equal  to  LCyi  divided  t^X  ^^ 
area,  fc,  of  the  plane,  ejj\e\. 

At  the  top  of  the  beam  the  value  of  ACy/  and  also  the  total  st».^aJing 
stress  is  zero  and  increases  steadily  according  to  a  parabola  till  it  r^^^^^ 
its  maximiun  at  the  neutral  axis.  There  its  value  equals  the  difiF^^^f  ^^ 
between  the  total  compression  on  the  right  and  the  total  compr'^^^^^^ 
on  the  left.  From  the  ordinary  beam  formulas,  page  355,  we  kno^W'  tMX 
the  total  compression  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  bending  mom^xi^  *^'!? 

the  moment  arm;  thus,  at  the  left,  the  total  compression  is  C\  =  -rj-9  ^^^ 

at  the  nght,  C^  =  -~  =  -^  +  -rr- 

jd       jd       jd 

The  difference  between  C/  and  Cr  is  thus,  -ry-    Therefore,  the  to<^* 

Jd 

amount  of  horizontal  shearing  stress  at  the  neutral  axis  for  the  Itngta, 
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Vs 
s,  and  width,  ft,  is  Z  =  -— •    This  has  to  be  resisted  by  the  horizontal 

jd 

plane  of  the  beam,  bs,  so  that  the  shearing  unit  stress, 

Vs  V 

V  is  -rj  divided  by  65,    or    w  =  v—  .  (56) 

ja  ojd 

If  there  is  no  tension  in  concrete,  the  difference  between  the  stresses 
acting  above  any  plane  located  below  the  neutral  axis  is  the  same  as  the 
diflference  at  the  neutral  axis.  Consequently  the  total  horizontal  shear- 
ing stress  is  uniform  at  all  planes  below  the  neutral  axis.  As  the  shear- 
ing unit  stress  depends  upon  the  width  b,  it  is  constant  for  rectangular 
sections,  but  varies  with  variable  b. 

At  the  plane  of  reinforcement  the  stresses  in  steel  at  the  left  are 

Ti  ^  -i^;  and  at  the  right,  T^  ^  -rr  —  -r-/  +  -ttj  and  the  difference, 
jd  jd        jd        jd 

Vs 
Ti—  Tf  ==  -Tj*    This  shows  that  the  total  horizontal  shear  or  the  tend- 
jd 

ency  to  move  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam  is  the  same  at  the  plane 

of  the  bars  as  at  the  neutral  axis. 

If  there  is  tension  in  concrete,  the  total  horizontal  shearing  stress, 

Z,  on  any  plane  below  the  neutral  axis  will  be  decreased  by  the  difference 

in  tension  at  the  two  vertical  sections  above  that  plane. 

Vs 
The  increase  in  the  stress  in  steel,  equal  to  -rr,  between  the  two  sec- 

jd 

tions  considered,  must  be  transferred  from  the  steel  to  the  beam.  There- 
fore, bond  must  exist  between  steel  and  concrete  or  else  the  upper  portion 
of  the  beam  will  slide  on  the  steel  instead  of  increasing  its  stress.  Tests 
of  bond  or  resistance  to  slipping  of  bars  are  treated  on  page  429. 

Diagonal  Tension  Actisg  on  an  Element  of  a  Beam.  Fig.  104  rep- 
resents the  stresses  to  which  any  element  of  a  beam  is  subjected.  In 
Fig.  104a  is  shown  a  rectangular  element  of  the  beam  the  sides  of  which 
are  dx  and  dy.  This  element  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  six  forces:  two 
forces  ffdy  acting  in  opposite  directions  being  either  direct  tension  or 
compression;  and  four  shearing  stresses  caused  by  the  increment  of 
the  moment,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  two  hori- 
zontal shearing  stresses  form  a  couple,  which  is  resisted  by  a  vertical 
couple.  The  moments  of  the  two  couples  are  equal,  wherefore  the 
horizontal  shearing  imit  stress  must  be  equal  to  the  vertical  shearing 
unit  stress. 
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If  we  consider  any  inclined  plane  by  taking  a  triangle  instead  of  a 
rectangle,  as  in  Fig.  104b,  we  find  that  this  triangle  is  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  five  forces:  one  of  them  is/^y;  three  forces  are  shearing  stresses  on 
the  three  sxirfaces;  and  the  last  force  is  the  diagonal  tension,  fjdz.  The 
magnitude  of  this  force  may  be  found  from  formula  (53),  page  365.  For 
each  case  there  is  a  certain  inclination  of  the  plane  for  which  the  diagonal 
tension  is  a  maximum. 

Fig.  104c  represents  a  case  when  there  is  no  direct  tension  or  compres- 
sion or  /^ = o  and  the  length  of  sides  are  units.    In  this  case,  as  is  evident 


(d) 


Fig.  104. — Stresses  Acting  on  an  Element  of  Beam.     (See  p.  369.) 

from  the  force  polygon  in  Fig.  io4d,  the  magnitude  of  the  diagonal  force 
isfi^2.  The  hypothenuse  is  V2;  consequently  the  diagonal  unit  force 
is  V,  or  the  diagonal  unit  tensile  stress  equals  the  shearing  unit  stress. 
For  reinforced  concrete  beams,  the  shearing  unit  stress  is  considered  as 
the  measure  of  the  diagonal  tension  as  to  the  magnitude,  but  not  as  to 
the  direction,  as  seen  from  Fig.  104b  to  104^. 

Distribution  of  Diagonal  Tension  to  Concrete  and  Stiirups.  Tests 
prove  that  in  beams  with  web  reinforcement,  both  concrete  and  steel  resist 
the  diagonal  tension  found  by  formula  (54),  page  367.    The  relative 

1 

portions  of  stress  taken  by  the  concrete  and  steel  are  somewhat  in- 
determinate.   Assumptions  variously  made  are: 
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(i)  Web  reinforcement  takes  all  the  diagonal  tension  with  no  re- 
liance on  concrete.    The  web  reinforcement  therefore  resists 

Vs 
in  the  length  s\  -rr  - 

jd 

(2)  Web  reiiiforcement  takes  two-thirds  of  the  diagonal  tension  and 

the  concrete  the  remainder.   Web  reinforcement  resists  in  the 

2  Vs 

length,  s,  the  force  q  -j^.    Where  the  shearing  unit  stress 

does  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit,  v\  all  stress  is  taken  by 
the  concrete. 

(3)  Concrete  resists  a  certain  definite  unit  stress  per  square  inch, 

»',  the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  stirrups  resist 
the  remainder.  Then  in  a  length,  s,  the  concrete  resists 
i/bsy  and  the  web  reinforcement  resists, 

Zi  =  Z  —  vbs  =»  -TT  ""  vbs  = —-^  s. 

jd  jd 

The  first  assumption  corresponds  to  that  made  in  ordinary  beam 
design  where  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  is  disregarded.  Tests 
have  shown,  however,  that  the  actual  stresses  in  the  stirrups  are  less 
than  woidd  be  obtained  with  this  assumption  (see  page  419). 

The  second  assumption,  that  the  web  reinforcement  takes  two-thirds 
of  the  diagonal  tension  stress  and  the  concrete  the  remainder,  more  nearly 
corresponds  to  actual  conditions  in  a  beam,  and  is  therefore  recommended 
for  adoption.*  At  first  thought  it  seems  irrational  to  assume  that  con- 
crete without  stirrups  is  safe  for,  say  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  whereas  a  stress 
of  45  lb.  allows  only  15  lb.  for  concrete,  but  it  is  recognized  in  reinforced 
concrete  that  as  soon  as  the  limit  of  safe  strength  of  concrete  is  passed, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stress  must  be  transferred  immediately  to  the 
steel. 

Area  and  Spacing  of  Vertical  Stirrups.  The  area  of  steel  and  the 
spacing  of  stirrups  may  be  foimd  by  placing  the  force  to  be  resisted, 
as  given  above,  equal  to  the  working  strength  of  the  stirrups  in  tension. 

Let 
X    =  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  at  which  required  spacing 

is  desired. 
xi  —  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  beyond  which  stirrups 

are  unnecessary. 
I    =  span  of  beam  in  feet. 
w  ^  uniform  load  in  pounds  per  foot. 

*  Also  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete. 
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V  =  total  vertical  $hear  in  pounds  at  section  x  feet  from  left  support. 

V  =  total  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

v'  =  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  (or  diagonal  tension)  on  concrete 
alone. 

As^  cross-sectional  area  of  all  legs  of  a  vertical  stirrup  in  square  inches. 
(In  a  U-stirrup  this  is  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the  two  legs.) 

/,   =  allowable  imit  stress  in  stirrups  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

jd  =  distance  in  inches  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of  hori- 
zontal reinforcement.  (In  a  T-beam,  this  may  be  taken  as 
distance  between  center  of  slab  and  steel ;  in  a  rectangular  beam, 
as  0.87  of  the  total  depth  to  steel.) 

b    =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 

i'  =  breadth  of  web  in  T-beam  in  inches. 

s    =  spacing  of  stirrups  in  inches  at  a  place  x  feet  from  left  support. 

Since  A,  is  the  area  of  a  stirrup  resisting  diagonal  tension  in  a  distance, 

Sf  and/5  is  the  tensile  strength  of  steel,  the  strength  of  the  stirrup  in  puU 

is  Asfs'    The  area  of  stirrups  and  the  spacing  for  different  assumptions 

of  distribution  of  diagonal  tension  between  stirrups  and  concrete  may 

be  found  as  follows:* 

(i)  Area  and  spacing  if  stirrups  take  all  the  diagonal  tension. 

Vs  Vs 

The  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted  is  -— .     Hence  AJg  =  -rr  7  and 

jd  jd 

.4,  =  —--5     (57)     and    5  =  =^i4,  (57a) 

jdfs  V 

(2)  Area  and  spacing  if  stirrups  take  two-thirds  of  the  diagonal  tension. 

Diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted  is  — r-r.    Hence  Agf,  = r-  ,  and 

3  7^  3  yd 

we  get  by  solving  for  Aj  and  s, 

A,^^-^s     (58)     and    s^l^A,  (58a) 

3  fsjd  2     V 

Formtdas  (68)  and  (68a)  are  recommended  by  the  authors, 

(3)  Area  and  spacing  if  concrete  takes  a  definite  amount  of  shear,  v\ 
and  the  stirrups,  the  remainder. 

The  stress  resisted  by  concrete  in  the  distance,  s,  equals  v'  bs.     As 

Vs 
the  total  stress  is  Z  =  -— - ,  the  stirrups  must  carry  the  difference, 

jd 

*  The  numbers  of  the  formulas  are  changed  from  the  second  edition. 
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Vs       ,.  V-v'bjd 

jd  jd 

Equating  this  to  the  resistance  of  the  stirrup,  ^,/„  and  solviog  for  Ag 
and  s,  we  get 

A,^- =^-^^    (59)     and    5  =  - — ^-^ A.        (50a) 

In  T-beams  use  width  of  web  V  in  place  of  ft. 
XTnifonnly  Distributed  Loading.*    For  uniformly  distributed  loading 
of  w  per  lin.  ft.,  the  shear  involving  diagonal  tension  at  any  point 

V)  L  ID 

distant  from  the  support  is  K  = wx  ^  — ■  (/  —  2x),  which,  sub- 

2  2 

stituted  above,  gives: 

(1)  //  stirrups  take  all  the  diagonal  tension. 

As  = T-.T-^^    (60)    and     5  =  —-f^ — -  A^  (60a) 

2fsjd  W{1-  2X) 

(2)  If  Stirrups  take  two-thirds  of  the  diagonal  tension. 

A,^^l--^s    (61)    and    s^-jJjJ±-A,  (6xa) 

^fsjd  w{l-  2X) 

Formulas  (61)  and  (61a)  are  reoommended  by  the  authors. 

(3)  U  concrete  takes  definite  amount  of  shear,  v\  and  stirrups,  the  rest. 

.  w(l  —  2X)  —  2v'bjd      f.   .  ,  2fM  .       f^  V 

A,  =  j- =^5  (62)  and  ^  = i^—^^A,    (63) 

2/ja  w\}  —  2X)  —  2Vbjd 

In  T-beams  use  width  of  web  b'  in  place  of  6. 
Tables  9  and  10,  made  for  case  (2),  where  concrete  is  assumed  to  take 
one-tliird  of  the  shear  and  stirrups  two-thirds  are  given  on  page  585, 
These  are  recommended  for  general  use. 

Stirrups  should  be  spaced  by  equation  (58a)  or  (6ia)  up  to  a  section 
where  unit  shear  equals  working  shearing  strength  of  concrete,  beaming 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  maximum  spacing  should  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.  The  distance  from  the  support  to  the 
point  where  no  stirrups  are  required,  for  imiform  loading  isf 

*  The  numbers  of  the  formulas  are  changed  from  the  second  edition. 

t  The  diagram  of  shearing  unit  stresses  is  a  triangle  (Fig.  159,  p.  526.)  from  which 

the  distance  Xi  may  be  obtained  by  the  known  rule  -  -r  l-  —  xij  ^  v  -h  v\    This  equa- 
tion solved  for  xi  gives  formiila  (64),  page  374. 
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From  the  above  formulas  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  spacing  of  stir- 
rups is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  shear  V  at  any  point  and  there- 
fore is  the  smallest  at  the  end  of  the  beam  and  increases  toward  its  middle. 

Many  constructors  advise  the  insertion  of  occasional  stirrups  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  beam  even  if  they  are  not  theoretically  neces- 
sary. 

For  a  small  beam  where  the  stirrups  are  spaced  uniformly,  for  con- 
venience, only  the  minimum  value  of  s  needs  to  be  figured. 

TTseftilneiM  of  Web  Eeinfinrcement  Niunerous  tests  have  demon- 
strated that  a  beam  properly  reinforced  with  stirrups  or  bent  bars  sus- 
tains three  or  four  times  as  much  load  as  the  same  beam  without  web 
reinforcement.  The  same  tests,  however,  show  that  the  web  reinforce- 
ment retards  the  appearance  of  first  diagonal  cracks  only  very  little  and 
that  the  web  reinforcement  does  not  get  any  stress  until  the  first  crack 
appears.  It  has  been  noticed*  also  that  under  working  loads  (that  is, 
before  the  diagonal  tension  exceeds  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete) 
the  beam  acts  similarly  to  a  homogeneous  beam,  and  as  would  be 
expected,  the  stress  in  the  stirrups  is  sometimes  compressive  instead  of 
tensile. 

This  is,  nevertheless,  no  argument  against  the  use  of  web  reinforce- 
ment, because  in  beams  without  stirrups,  final  failure  follows  closely  the 
appearance  of  the  first  crack,  while  with  beams  having  web  reinforce- 
ment, stirrups  and  bent  bars  represent  a  factor  of  safety  which  allows 
stressing  of  concrete  in  diagonal  tension  nearly  to  its  ultimate  strength 
without  any  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  structure.  Under  working 
loads  the  stirrups  may  not  act,  but  in  case  of  overstressing,  due  to 
faulty  construction  or  to  occasional  excessive  loading,  the  stirrups  pre- 
vent the  failure  of  the  beam.  The  minute  cracks  that  may  open  are 
not  dangerous  and  in  many  cases  are  hardly  visible. 

Web  Eeinforcement  for  Continuous  Beams.  The  formulas  given  above 
are  based  upon  results  obtained  from  the  tests  of  simply  supported 
beams.    Their  use  for  continuous  beams  is  on  the  safe  side. 

In  continuous  beams,  several  conditions  tend  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
retard  the  formation  of  diagonal  cracks.  The  compressive  force,  due 
to  the  reaction,  tends  to  close  the  developed  cracks.  There  exists  also 
almost  invariably  some  arch  action,  which  decreases  the  direct  and 

*  Bulletin  No.  64,  University  of  Illinois,  January  13,  1913. 
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diagonal  tension.  In  continuous  T-beams,  the  horizontal  shearing  unit 
stress  is  zero  at  the  bottom  and  increases  till  it  reaches  a  maximum  at 
the  neutral  axis.  From  there  it  is  constant  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  flange.  As  the  width  of  the  flange  is  much  larger  than  the  width  of 
the  stem,  the  shearing  unit  stress  in  the  flange  is  much  smaller  than  in 
the  stem.  Diagonal  cracks,  therefore,  tend  to  open  in  the  portion  be- 
tween the  neutral  axis  and  bottom  of  flange,  and  larger  unit  stress  is 
required  to  open  them  than  in  simply  supported  beams.  As  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  tests  on  continuous  beams,  the  formulas  for 
web  reinforcement  given  above  should  be  used. 

Web  Seinforoement  for  Cantilevers.  The  conditions  affecting  web 
reinforcement  is  the  same  for  cantilevers  as  at  the  supports  of  con- 
tinuous beams.  In  cantilevers  supporting  vertical  loads,  vertical  stir- 
rups must,  therefore,  be  attached  to  the  tension  steel  (at  the  top)  and  the 
free  ends  hooked  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam  (at  the  bottom). 
In  other  cantilevers,  the  stirrups  must  be  placed  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  force  and  attached  in  the  manner  suggested  above. 

COLUMN  FORMULAS. 

For  reinforced  concrete  coliunns  centrally  loaded,  the  following  formu- 
las may  be  developed: 
Let 

/    =  average  compressive  unit  stress  upon  the  reinforced  colimm,  equal 

to  the  total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area. 
fc   =  average  compressive  imit  stress  upon  the  concrete  of  the  column. 
/,   =  average  compressive  unit  stress  upon  the  vertical  steel  in  the 
colmnn. 

n    =  — *  =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  modulus  of  elasticity 
Ec 

of  concrete. 

P  =  load  to  be  sustained  by  the  column. 

A   =  area  of  total  effective  cross-section  of  colxunn  (see  pp.  289  and  558) . 

Ac=  area  of  concrete  in  effective  cross-section. . 

i4,  =  area  of  steel  in  cross-section. 

A 
P    ^  -r"^  ratio  of  area  of  steel  to  total  effective  area  of  colunm. 
A 

Since,  as, is  evident  from  tests,  a  reinforced  concrete  colimin  imder 
load  acts  as  a  unit,  the  deformation  or  shortening  of  steel  in  the  cohimn 
is  the  same  as  the  deformation  or  shortening  of  the  concrete. 
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-,  ,      .      stress  per  square  inch  ..  ,  ^         ^-       i. 

From  mechanics, z-f — P-^ — ^, —  =  unit  deformation,  hence 

modulus  of  elasticity 

/  f 

^-^  =  unit  deformation  of  steel  and  —  =  imit  deformation  of  concrete. 

Es  E, 

The  deformation  of  steel  in  a  reinforced  column  is  the  same  as  the 

E 
deformation  of  concrete  and  since— ^=  n,  we  have: 

L^k  and  /,-«/, 

The  stress  in  steel  is  therefore  equal  to  the  stress  in  concrete  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity,  n. 

If  a  column  sustains  a  load  P,  stresses  in  steel  and  in  concrete  must 
be  equal  to  the  load.    Hence:  P^fcAc+fsAg    or    P^j^A  +  nfcA^ 
Since  Ac^^A—A^^  we  have  P^Jc  [(-4— i4,)+ni4j    Finally, 

P  =  /.  U  +  (»  -  i)  ^  J      (65)      and     /,  =  ^    .   ^^     ^  ^      (6sa) 

.4  +  (n  —  i)  A, 

The  area  of  steel,  -4,,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  -4 ,  by  substituting 
A^^pAy  which  changes  the  above  formulas  to 

P«/^[i+(n-i)/^]      (66)      and     /,  «-— — ^ — r  (66a) 

^  [i  +  (n  -  i)  p\ 

Knowing  the  stress,  Z^,  and  the  percentage,   ^,  we  may  find  the 
required  area  from 

A ^—. (67) 

/,[!+(«  -I)/.] 

Knowing  the  Stress, /e,  and  the  total  area,  the  required  area  of  steel, 
^«,  and  the  percentage  may  be  found  from 

^  =  ^P^  (68)      and  p^IfllA.         (68a) 

The  average  unit  stress  which  is  the  total  force,  P,  divided  by  the 
effective  area,  Ay 

P  P 

/"  =  —  and  ^  =  — 

A  f 
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The  relation  between  /  and  fc  may  be  found  by  substituting  for  P  in 
the  above  equation  its  value  from  formula  (66) ,  giving 

/  =  /c[i  +  (n-i)/^]  '       (69) 

Values  of  /  for  different  percentages  of  steel  are  given  on  page  599. 

Columns  with  Spiral  Reinforcement.  The  ultimate  strength  of  a 
colunm  with  spiral  reinforcement  depends  upon  (i)  the  amount  of 
vertical  steel,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  spirals.  Therefore  in  formulas  for 
the  breaking  strength  of  a  spiral  colunm  the  amount  of  spirals  must  be 
considered.  In  design,  however,  the  elastic  limit  and  not  the  break- 
ing strength  of  the  column  is  the  determining  value  as  explained  on 
page  456.  As  this  is  not  affected  by  the  amount  of  spiral  reinforcement, 
but  by  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  only,  the  formulas  given  above  for 
colunms  with  vertical  steel  can  be  used  and  the  difference  in  the  two 
types  taken  care  of  in  the  assumed  working  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete. 
(Seep.  s6i.) 

MEMBERS  UNDER  FLEXURE  AND  DIRECT  STRESS 

The  following  formulas  apply  to  cases  in  which  members  are  sub- 
jected: (i)  simultaneously  to  a  bending  moment  and  a  direct  thrust; 
(2)  to  an  eccentric  thrust.  The  first  condition  takes  place,  among 
others,  in  wall  colunms,  which  besides  the  vertical  load  must  sustain 
a  bending  moment  caused  by  a  rigid  connection  between  the  beam  and 
the  column.  The  second  condition  occurs  in  arches  when  the  line  of 
pressure  does  not  coincide  with  the  neutral  axis  in  which  case  the  thrust 
acts  on  an  eccentricity  (see  p.  718).  A  central  load  and  a  bending 
moment  may  be  replaced  by  an  eccentric  thrust  in  which  the  eccen- 
tricity equals  the  bending  moment  divided  by  the  thrust,  and  in  turn 
the  eccentric  thrust  can  be  replaced  by  a  central  load  and  a  bending 
moment  equal  to  the  thrust  multiplied  by  the  eccentricity.  Therefore 
the  two  cases  will  be  treated  at  the  same  time  because  the  method  of 
determining  stresses  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

PLAIN  CONCRETE  SECTION  UNDER  DIRECT  STRESS  AND 

BENDING  MOMENT 

General  Formula.  For  members  subjected  to  a  central  load  and  a 
bending  moment  (or  to  an  eccentric  thrust)  the  stresses  may  be  ob- 
tained by  computing  separately  the  stresses  caused  by  the  central  load 
and  by  the  bending  moment.  The  sum  of  the  results  then  gives  the 
actual  stresses. 
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Notation 

Let 

R     «-  resultant  of  all  forces  acting  on  any  section. 

f^      =  maximum  unit  compression  in  concrete. 

f^     =  maximum  unit  tension  in  concrete  or  minimum  compression. 

N    =•  thrust,  a  component  of  the  forces  normal  to  the  section. 

V     =-  shear,  the  component  of  the  force  R  parallel  to  the  section. 

b      «-  breadth  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

h      «-  height  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

e  =■  eccentricity,  that  is,  the  distance  from  gravity  axis  to  the  point  of 
application  of  the  thrust  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  line  of 
pressure  with  the  plane  of  the  section. 

M    =»  bending  moment  on  the  section. 

y      ="  perp)endicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  to  any  point  in  the  section. 

I  =  moment  of  inertia  of  entire  cross  section  of  concrete  about  the  hori- 
zontal gravity  axis. 

/,  «  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  of  steel  about  the  horizontal  grav- 
ity axis. 

A    =  total  area  of  cross-section, 

Ag    =  total  area  of  section  of  steel. 

yi  =■  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  of  unsymmetrical  section 
to  outside  jfiber  having  maximum  compression,. 

y,  —  perpendicular  distance  from  gravity  axis  of  unsymmetrical  section 
to  outside  Hber  having  maximum  tension  or  minimum  compression. 

Js      =»  maximum  unit  compression  in  the  steel. 

/^     «-  maximum  unit  tension  or  minimum  unit  compression  in  the  steel. 

p  —  ratio  of  steel  to  total  area  of  section;  for  rectangular  sections  p  = 
ratio  of  steel  area  to  bh. 

n      ——=»  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  concrete. 

k      —  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  beam  A. 
kh    —  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis. 
d'     —  depth  of  steel  in  compression. 
d      —  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

a      —  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  symmetrical  section  to  steel. 
e^     —  value  of  eccentricity  which  produces  zero  stress  in  concrete  at  outer 
edge  of  rectangular  section  opposite  to  that  on  which  thrust  acts. 
Co,  C^  -  constants. 
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The  stresses  produced  by  a  central  load  are  uniformly  distributed 

N 
and  are  equal  to  -— .    The  stresses  produced  by  the  bending  moment, 

M,  at  any  point  at  a   distance,   y,    from  gravity  axis,  as  found  by 

mechanics,   equals  ±.  — —-.   The  sign  depends  upon  whether  the  point 

is  above  or  below  the  axis.     The  combined  stresses,  therefore,  at  any 

distance,  y,  from  the  axis  of  gravity  equals  the  sum  of  the  two  above  ex- 

N      My 
pressions,    i.e.  — .±  -—  •  From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  second 

A        I 

term  varies  with  the  position  of  the  point  in  relation  to  the  axis  of 

gravity.     Therefore  the  stresses  vary  from  a  maximum  at  one  edge  to 

a  minimum  at  the  opposite  edge. 

Formulas  for  Rectangular  Sections.    Since  in  a  rectangular  section, 

A  =  bh,  and  /  =  — ,  the  above  formula  for  stress  at  any  point  changes 


12 


iV      12  Afy 
to  /c  =  ~  ±  -"•    Since  the  bending  moment,  M,  equals  iVe,  the 

above  formula  mav  also  be  written,  /,  =  —  i  i       — r^  )•     As  a  rule, 

''         bh\  //2  / 

we  are  concerned  with  maximum  and  minimum  stresses  which  occur 

for  y  =  ±  -•     After  substituting  the  value  for  y,  we  get 
2 

Maximum  compressive  stress,  /^=  —  (iH —  I  (70) 

Minimum  stress,  /<:  =  — (i—  — )  (71) 

^       bh\      .  h) 

The  maximum  stress  is  alwa5rs  compression.    The  minimum  stress 

from  Formula  (71)  may  be  either  compression  when  —  is  smaller  than 

n 

unity,  that  is,  when  e  is  smaller  than  -•    For  e  -  7,  or,  when  the  force 

o  o 

acts  at  the  edge  of  the  middle  third  of  the  section,  the  minimum  stress 
equals  zero,  and  the  maximum  stress  equals  double  the  stress  caused  by 
a  central  load  of  equal  intensity.     (See  Fig.  105,  p.  380.) 

When  e  is  larger  than  --,  that  is,  if  the  load  acts  outside  of  the  middle 

6 

third,  then  the  minimum  stress  is  negative,  i.e.  the  section  is  subjected 


38o 
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to  tension.    In  such  a  case,  this  formula  can  be  applied  only  ^en 
the  material  is  capable  of  carrying  tensile  stresses. 

If  the  material  cannot  resist  tension,  as  in  masoniy  foundations,  or 
in  concrete  where  tension  exceeds  the  allowable  stress,  it  is  necessary 


Fotce  Within  the  Iktiddle  Third 


Force  at  Edge  of  the 
Middle  Third 


Force  Outside  the  Middle  Third 


Fig.  105. — Stresses  Caused  by  Eccentrically  Applied  Thrust.    (See  p,  379.) 

to  assimie  that  the  pressure  is  distributed  only  over  a  section  equal 
to  three  times  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  on  the  load  from 
the  nearest  edge.  (See  Fig.  106.)  If  that  distance  is  g,  the  total 
eflFective  width  of  the  section  is  3g.    Substituting  in    Formula  (70), 

e  ——,  and  h  =  3^,  we  get  for  plain  concrete  and  masonry 


2iV 

3*^ 


(72) 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  STRESSES  IN  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

SECTIONS 

General  Formulas.  The  distribution  of  stresses  over  a  reinforced  con- 
crete section  caused  by  a  central  force  and  a  bending  moment  can  be 
determined  by  the  foUowing  formulas. 

As  in  colmnn  design  (p.  376),  the  area  of  steel  may  be  replaced  by 
an  area  of  concrete  obtained  by  multiplying  the  steel  area  by  «,  the 
ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
concrete.  This  concrete  should  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis  as  the  steel  area.  The  area  of  the  transformed  section, 
then,  is  A  +  in—  i)As.  The  stresses  may  be  obtained  by  deter- 
mining separately  the  stresses  caused  by  the  central  thrust  and  by  the 
bending  moment.    The  sum  of  the  two  stresses  gives  the  actual  stress. 

The  stress  due  to  the  central  thrust  equals  the  thrust  divided  by  the 
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area,  or 


N 


.4.+  (n-i)^. 


The  stress  caused  by  the  bending  moment 


equals  —^j  in  which  It  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  transformed 
It 


Fig.  106. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Acting  Outside  the  Middle  Third  of  Plain 

Concrete  Section.     (See  p.  380.) 

section  and  is  equal  to  /  +  (»  —  i)  /,.    Substituting  in  the  above  ex- 
pression the  value  for  the  bending  moment,  M  =  Ne,  and  the  value  for 

the  moment  of  inertia,  the  stress  produced  by  the  bending  moment 

Ney 
equals  77-7 rr-    Therefore  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete  at  any 

distance,  y,  from  the  gravity  section  is 


/.= 


N 


Ney 


A+(n-i)A,      / +  (»-!)/, 


(73) 


It  is  evident  that  the  stress  is  a  maximum  in  fibers  for  which  ;y  is  a 
maximum.  The  stress  may  be  compression  over  the  entire  section,  or 
compression  over  a  portion  of  it,  and  tension  over  the  remaining  por- 
tion, depending  upon  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  two  expressions. 

Stress  in  steel  equals  the  stress  in  the  concrete  fiber,  placed  the  same 
distance  from  the  gravity  axis  as  the  steel,  multiplied  by  n,  the  ratio  of 
moduli  of  elasticity. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  RECTANGULAR  SECTIONS 

Since  in  a  rectangular  section 

A  =  Ih,  and  Ag  =  pbhy  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  composite 

bV 
section, /-|-(n— i)/,  =  —  -|-  (»—  i)pbha^,  the  unit  stress  in  concrete 

12 

at  a  distance,  y,  from  the  gravity  axis  is 
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.  12  ye 


bh  \i  +  {n  —  1 


)p      h^+i2{n-i)pa^ 


). 


(74) 


The  stress  is  compression  when  the  result  is  positive,  and  tension 
when  it  is  negative. 
Maximum  and  minimum  stresses  are  for  outside  fibers,  for  which  the 

k 
distance  is  y  =  —    The  above  formulas,  therefore,  change  to 


Maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  concrete, 

6he 


fc 


_N  /  I 

bh\i  +  (n—  1 


J        bh 


(75) 


Maximum  and  minimum  stresses  in  steel, 

.  _    N  /  I  .  12  ae \ 

bh\i  +  (n-i)p      h^  +  i2{n-i)pa^/ 

Use  Fig.  io8,  p.  383,  to  find  the  value  of  the  parenthesis,  or  C„  in 
formula  (75)  for  the  conditions  given  in  the  diagram. 


(76) 


i//pbh  ^■^' 


UP^h       \ 


Force  Producing  Compression  upon 
the  Whole  Reinfoiced  Section 


Force  Acting  at  a  Distance  Larger  than  «» from 
the  Axis  of  Gravity  of  Reinforced  Section 


Fig.  107. — ^Stresses  in  Reinforced  Concrete  Section  Caused  by  Eccentrically  Applied 

Thrust.     (See  p.  382.) 

Effect  of  Eccentricity.  As  in  plain  concrete  sections,  the  location  of 
the  center  of  thrust  determines  the  distribution  of  the  stress,  as  evi- 
dent from  the  above  equations.  If  the  thrust  acts  at  the  center  of 
gravity,  there  is  uniform  compression  over  the  whole  section.  As  the 
center  of  thrust  lies  farther  and  farther  from  the  gravity  axis,  the 
compression  at  the  opposite  surface  decreases  imtil  it  finally  becomes 
zero,  and  then  tension. 

When  the  first  term  in  the  brackets  of  the  above  equation  is  greater 
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Flo.  loS. — Diagrnm  for  Deteimming  Compression  and  Eccentridty,     (Seep.  382.) 
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than  the  second,  the  minimum  stress  in  the  concrete  will  be  compres- 
sion. When  the  two  terms  are  equal,  the  stress  is  zero  in  the  outer 
edge  of  the  concrete  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  thrust 
acts.  When  the  second  term  is  greater  than  the  first,  the  result  from 
the  formula  will  be  negative  and  the  minimum  stress  will  be  tension. 

If  the  tension  determined  by  the  above  formula  exceeds  the  allow- 
able tension  on  concrete,  the  above  formulas  are  not  applicable  and  the 
formulas  gi^en  on  page  386  should  be  employed. 

Thrust  Applied  So  That  the  Compression  at  One  Surface  Becomes 
Zero.  The  eccentricity  for  which  this  occurs  may  be  determined  by 
equating  the  two  terms  in  formula  (75)  and  solving  the  resulting  equa- 
tion for  e. 

-A- 


Fig.  109. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Acting  at  a  Distance  Larger  Than  «o  from 
the  Axis  of  Gravity  of  Reinforced  Section.    (See  p.  384.) 


«•  = 


(77) 


Using  previous  notation  and  also  letting  Co  =  value  of  e,  which  makes 
the  stress  zero,  then 

_  A*  +  12  (»— i)^a*    I 
i  +  {n-i)p       6* 

In  the  above  case,  the  formula  on  page  382  changes  to 
Maximum  imit  compression  in  concrete, 

2N 


^'      JA(i  +  (n-i)#) 
Maximum  imit  compression  in  steel, 


(78) 


f'  —  "^  {      -L.  ^'^ 

^'  ~  bh(i  +  (n-i)p)  V      T/ 


(79) 


Minimum  compression  in  concrete  =  o 

Minimum  compression  in  steel  is  very  small  and  does  not  need  to 
be  determined. 
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Distribation  of  Stress  When  One  Surface  Is  In  Tension.  When  the 
thrust  is  applied  at  a  distance  from  the  gravity  axis  greater  than  the 
eccentricity,  Co,  derived  by  Formula  (77),  page  384,  and  the  concrete 
is  assiuned  to  be  unable  to  carry  any  tension,  then  Formulas  (78)  and 
(79),  page  384  are  no  longer  applicable,  and  the  folloA^ong  method  may 
be  used  in  determining  the  stresses.  In  this  method,  the  steel  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  thrust  acts  is  assumed  to  carry  all 
the  tension  stresses.  Referring  to  Figure  no,  page  385,  and  making 
the  same  assumptions  as  given  in  connection  with  simple  flexure  on 
page  351,  we  find  the  following  relation  between  the  stresses  in  steel 
and  in  concrete; 


^P^KzT2i 


1  ■  '"%> — ■• 


^^ 


^m^ 


GRAVITY  _ 
NEUTRAL 


AXIS 


k 


AXIS 


Fig.  1 10. — Stresses  Caused  by  a  Force  Producing  Compression  and  Tension  upon  a 
Reinforced  Section,  Tensile  Strength  of  Concrete  Neglected.     {See  p.  385.) 


Unit  compressive  stress  in  the  upper  steel  is 


and 


(80) 


the  unit  tension  in  the  lower  steel  is 


fs  =  nf. 


dj-Jkh 
kh 


(81) 


The  stresses  may  be  determined  from  the  principle  that  for  equiUbrium 

the  sum  of  the  stresses  acting  on  a  section  must  equal  the  thrust,  and 

that  the  bending  moment  of  the  external  forces  (which  is  the  thrust 

multiplied  by  the  eccentricity)  equals  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 

internal  stresses.    From  the  first  principle,  we  have,  since  each  steel 

.    pbh 
area  is , 


A^  =  !l£^  +  M^  ^  fj£^ 


(82) 
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Substituting  the  values  for/,'  and/,  from  (80)  and  (81), 

^  _  f,bh  k^  +  2npk  -  ftp  ^^^ 

2  k 

The  moment  of  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis,  obtained  by  tak- 
ing the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  stresses  about  the  gravity  axis, 
after  eliminating  /,'  and/,  by  the  use  of  Equations  (80)  and  (81),  is 

M^^fM'^+i-'l)  (84) 


\h^k       4       6/ 


By  equating  the  expressions  in  Formulas  (83)  and  (84)  to  the  known 
thrust  and  known  bending  moment,  we  get  two  equations  from  which 
the  unknown  values  of  k  and/^  may  be  determined.  This  would  mean, 
however,  solving  equations  with  the  third  power.  In  practice,  the  use 
of  the  curves  given  on  page  387  and  38S  will  be  found  convenient. 
Calling  the  quantity  in  brackets  in  Formula  (84), 


_  /npa^ 


4       6/ 


Ca  =  I  -^ h  —  —  —  J'  we  may  write 

M  =  Cafcbf^  (85) 


from  which 


fc^-^  and  (86) 

C,bh^ 

Is  =  nf,  ——-  (87) 

kh 

The  value  of  €„  is  dependent  upon  the  known  dimensions  of  the  sec- 
tion and  eccentricity;  therefore,  curves  in  Fig.  112,  page  388,  have 
been  drawn  to  simplify  the  determining  of  the  stresses. 

Determining  the  Value  of  k.  The  value  of  k  in  Formula  (80)  or  (81), 
page  385,  can  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Since  the  moment,  Af,  equals  Ncy  the  thrust  multiplied  by  the 
eccentricity,  Equation  (83)  multiplied  by  e  may  be  equated  to  thef 
formula  for  bending  moment  (84).    The  resulting  equation  is  as  follows: 

k^  +  s(i--)f''  +  ^npkt^Snpt.+  ^  (88) 

\h       2/  h  h  IT 
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Vealuea  of  Eccentr  in  rtu  A 

I 


Values  of  tccentricity   ■*■ 

— TOagnm  for  Determining  Depths  of  Neutral  Axis  (or  Differeot  I 

tricities.     Based  on  h  -  15  and  la  -  —h.     (£<e  p.  389.) 
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k.  Ratio  o(  Depth  of  Neutral   Axis     to     Depth  of    Section   . 

Pig.  II 1. — Diagram  {or  Determining  Constants  Ca  to  be  used  in  Formula  (86). 
Based  on  «  =  ts  and  lo  =  -  A.     {See  p.  389.) 
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If  the  value  of  k  must  be  determined  directly,  substitute  A  =  2  — 
(  T^  —  i  1  when  Equation  (88)  takes  the  form  2*  +  ^2  +  g  =  0,  and 
since  by  Cardan's  formula, 


the  value  of  h  may  be  computed.    This  follows  the  method  suggested 
by  Professor  M5rsh  in  "Der  Eisenbetonbau,"  1906,  page  iii. 

Curves  for  Determining  Values  of  k  and  Q.  (Equations  86  and  88). 
The  formulas  for  k  and  C^  are  complicated  and  not  adaptable  for  prac- 
tice. To  simplify  the  determining  of  the  stresses,  two  sets  of  curves 
are  given  on  pages  387  and  388:  (i)  curves  in  which  the  values  of  k  can 

be  found  for  given  values  of-  and  ratio  of  steel,  P]  (2)  curves  from  which 

h 

values  of  C^  can  be  taken  for  any  value  of  k  and  catio  of  steel,  p. 
The  curves  for  values  of  k  were  obtained  by  solving  Equation  (88) 

for  -,  using  n  =  15  and  2a  —  -A.    This  gives 
»  5 

e  _  -1^+W  +  ^AAP  (g^) 

h  3^2   J^g^pk^  ^^p 

From  the  above  equation,  curves  for  -  are  readily  drawn  for  different- 

h 

percentages  of  steel  and  varying  values  of  k  without  solving  the  third 
power  equation. 

Determining  of  Stresses  by  Use  of  Diagrams.  In  finding  the  unit 
stresses  for  a  given  section  having  an  eccentricity  greater  than  e©  (see 
p.  384)  and  containing  a  known  quantity  of  steel,  the  following  quanti- 
ties would  be  known:  breadth,  h\  depth,  h\  ratio  of  steel,  p\  ratio  of 
elasticity,  n\  eccentricity,  e\  and  moment,  M.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure of  finding  stresses  may  then  be  as  follows. 

Determine--    Enter  the  bottom  of  Fig.  11 1,  page  387,  with  this 

value  of  -  and  find  the  k  corresponding  for  the  given  percentage  of 
h 

steel.    Then  with  this  value  of  k  enter  Fig.  112,  page  388,  and  find  C^. 

M 
Apply  Formula  (86),  page  386,  where /^  =  TTTTi' 

Having  foimd  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete,  the  unit  stresses  in  the 
steel  may  be  determined  from  formulas  (80)  and  (81),  page  385. 
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FORMULAS  FOB  BEINFORCED  CONCRETE  CHIMNET  AND 
HOLLOW  CIRCULAR  BEAM  DESIGNS 

Reinforced  concrete  chimneys  may  be  regarded  as  vertical  canti- 
lever beams  supported  at  the  base.  The  loads  to  be  provided  for  are 
(i)  the  weight  of  the  chimney  and  (2)  the  wind  pressure.  Although 
the  design  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  beam  is  cir- 
cular and  hollow,  the  treatment  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary rectangular  beams.  In  fact,  the  analysis  which  foUows  is  based 
upon  the  several  fundamental  assumptions  adopted  in  reinforced  con- 
crete beam  design  with  only  one  additional  assumption  viz. :  that,  since 
the  concrete  is  usually  thin  as  compared  to  the  diameter  of  the  chim- 
ney, no  appreciable  error  is  involved  in  assuming  all  material  as  con- 
centrated on  the  mean  circumference  of  the  shell.  An  analysis  for 
shear  is  given  on  page  397.  An  example  of  chinmey  design  and  review 
is  given  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Although  specially  devised  for  a  chimney,  the  formulas  are  appli- 
cable to  any  hollow  beam. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  demonstration  of  the  thickness  of  steel 
and  concrete  are  taken  by  permission  from  the  analysis  by  Messrs.  C. 
Percy  Taylor,  Charles  Glenday,  and  Oscar  Faber.* 

The  principal  formulas  given  below  are  quoted  in  the  text,  where 
the  general  subject  of  concrete  chimneys  is  discussed,  and  tables  are 
presented  there  with  the  values  of  constants  for  use  in  design. 

NOTATION 

W  ->  weight  in  pounds  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  considera- 
tion. 
M  a  moment  in  inch  pounds  of  the  wind  about  that  section. 
P    =»  total  compression  in  concrete. 
T    ^  total  tension  in  steel. 

E 
n     ^  r^  ^  i^^tio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete 

f^    ^  maximum  compression  in  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch  (meas- 
ured at  the  mean  circumference). 
f^   «  maximum  tension  in  the  steel  in  poimds  per  square  inch. 
D  ">  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches, 
f    ""  mean  radius  of  shell  in  inches. 
t     »  total  thickness  of  shell  in  inches. 
t^    -•  thickness  in  inches  of  concrete  only. 

^Engifutnng  (London),  Mar.  ij,  1908. 
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t^  =  thickness  in  inches  of  an  imaginary  steel  shell  of  mean  radius  r, 
and  having  a  cross-sectional  area  equivalent  to  the  total  area  of  rein- 
forcing bars. 

A^  =  total  cross-sectional  area,  in  square  inches,  of  reinforcing  bars  in  the 
section  under  consideration. 

k  =  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis,  from  mean  circumference  on  com- 
pression side,  to  diameter  D, 

jyZ,  Cp  and  Cy  «  constants  for  any  given  value  of  k,     (Tables  i  and  2, 

pp.  665  and  666.) 
jD  =  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  centre  of  tension. 
zD  =  distance  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of  force  due  to  weight. 

Referring  to  Fig,  113,  if /^  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  in  the  con- 
crete at  the  mean  circumference  on  the 
compression  side,  then  the  intensity 
of  compression  in  the  steel  at  that 
point  is  n/j.  Since/,  is  the  maximum 
intensity  of  stress  in  the  steel  at  the 
mean  circumference  on  the  tension 
side,  then  the  variation  of  the  stress 
in  the  steel,  across  the  section  cd,  is 
represented  by  the  straight  line  ab 
which  cuts  the  line  cd  at  e,  thus  locat- 
ing the  neutral  axis  or  the  line  of 
zero  stress.  Having  assumed  a  con- 
stant value  for  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  concrete  in  compression, 
it  therefore  follows  that,  at  any  point 
of  a  given  section,  the  stress  in  either  the  concrete  or  the  steel  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 

Calling  kD  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  mean  circumference 
on  compression  side  as  shown  in  Fig.  113,  we  have  by  similar  triangles 


Pig.  ri3. — Resisting  Forces  in  a  Re- 
inforced Chimney.     {See  p.  391.) 


kD 


whence 
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By  this  formula  the  position  of  tlie  neutral  asis  may  be  determined  for  any 

combinations  of /j,/,,  and  n. 

If  now,  as  shown  in  Fig.  114,  a  represents  half  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
center  by  the  portion  in  compression,  we  have 

cos  a  —  (j  —  2  A) 

from  which,  for  any  given  value  of  t,  cos  a  becomes  known  as  well  as  a 
and  sin  a.    Thus  having  located 
the  neutral  axis  for  any  given  com- 
binations of  fg,  f^  and  »  and  bear- 
ing In  mind  that  the  stress  at  any 
point  of  the  shell  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  neutral  axis,  it  is  now  possible 
to  determine  the  total  force  on  the 
compression  side,  the  total  force 
on  the  tension  side,  and  also  the 
location  of  the  center  of  compres- 
sion and  the  center  of  tension,  c      ,.         r.-_  -I,  .■        re.  ■    .L 
Fig.  ii4.  — Distribution  of  Stresses  in  the 
Considering  a  small  radial  ele-          gteel  oia.  Reinforced  Chimney.     \see 
ment  subtending  an  angle  dd,  as           f.  392,) 
shown  in  Fig.  114,  we  have  in  this 
element,  since  the  lei^h  of  an  arc  is  its  radius  times  the  angle, 

area  of  concrete  =  l/dd 

area  of  steel  =  l/d6 

The  distance  of  the  element  from  the  neutral  axis  is  r(cos  6  ~  cos  a), 
while  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  of  extreme  stress  /^  is 
f  (i  —  cos  a).    Therefore  the  intensity  of  stress  on  thb  elemental  area  is 


in  the  concrete 
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Assuming  these  intensities  at  the  mean  circumference  to  represent  the 
average  for  the  entire  element,  we  have  the  total  force  on  the  elemental  area 
(concrete  and  steel) 

L  r  (cos  ^  —  cos  a) 
^         •  r  {1  —  cos  a) 

The  total  force  P  on  the  compression  side  of  the  section  is  therefore 


j\       I     /fif  (cos/9— cosa] 
I  (i  —  cos  a) 


Integrating  this  expression,  gives 

2 
P'^fcrQ^+nt,)  (^  _  ^03  ^)  (sin  a  -  a  cos  a) 

Since  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  determines  a,  as  shown  above, 
this  equation  may  take  the  form 

^-Cp/,f(/,+  ng  (91) 

in  which  Cp  is  a  constant  for  a  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  (See 
Table  i,  page  665.) 

Having  determined  the  magnitude  of  P,  its  location,  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  axis,  may  best  be  found  by  taking  its  moment  about  that  axis  and 
dividing  by  P,  thus  giving  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  center 
of  compression  /,,  as  shown  in  Fig.  114. 

As  before,  the  compressive  force  on  an  elemental  area  is 

Lr  (cosO  —  cos  a) 

dP  ^(t.+  nQrdd-^ r-^ 

•  f  (i  —  cos  a) 

The  distance  of  this  force  from  the  neutral  axis  being  r (cos  0  —  cos  a),  we 
have  as  its  moment  about  that  axis 

Lr^  (cos  0  —  cos  a)' 

dM,^  (/,  +  ni,)rd  0~ ^— 

*       ^  •  r  (i  —  cos  a) 

while  the  moment  of  the  total  compressive  force  P  is 

J"    /«  ^  (cos  0  —  cos  a)* 
./        (,-cosa)        ''         . 
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• 

'fcr' 

1  u 

'^tf« 

■nt,)    ^^ 

—  COS  a)    L*- 

a    j     cosOdO  +  cos* 

j; 

ii? 

2 

1 , 

• 

—  2  COS 

Integrating,  we  have 

^e  "  (^c  +  ^Qfe^*     'f 7  [(«  COS*  Of.  —  f  SIR  OT  COS  Of    +  \  o) 

*         *  •  •'*'        (i  —  COS  a)  ""^ 

Dividing  M^  by  P  we  have 

M^         (a  cos*  a  —  f  sin  a  cos  a  +  \  a) 
F  (sin  a  —  a  cos   a) 

Following  a  similar  method  of  procedure  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
total  tension  and  the  location  of  the  center  of  tension. 

In  accordance  with  our  assumption  that  the  concrete  is  to  take  no  tensile 
stress  it  is  evident  that  in  considering  the  forces  on  the  tension  side  of  the 
section  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  steel.  On  the  tension  side  a  small 
element  therefore  has  an  area  —  t^r  d  6 

The  intensity  of  stress  on  this  element,  being  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  is 

r  (cos  0  -f  cos  a) 

f  (i  -f  cos  a) 

while  the  total  tension  on  the  small  element  is 

(cos  0  +  cos  a) 
•  •'•      (i  +  cos  a) 

The  total  force  T  on  the  tension  side  of  the  section  is  therefore 

JC'T-a)  (cosfl  +  cos  a) 
0  •    -'^     (i  +  cos  a) 
Integrating,  we  have 

2 

T  «  /.  r  /.  -f — ; ;  (sin  a  +  (tt  -  a)  cos  a) 

•'•     •  (1  -f  cos  a) 

Since,  as  before,  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  determines  a,  this 
equation  may  take  the  form 

T  -  Cj./,  r  /,  (93) 

in  which  C^tis  a  constant  for  a  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis  (see  Table 
I,  page  665).  By  a  method  similar  to  th^t  used  in  considering  the  force  on 
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the  compression  side  we  may  write  the  moment,  about  the  neutral  axis,  of 
the  force  on  a  small  element  on  the  tension  side  as 


dMj.  ^t^rd df^ 


r  (cos  0  -f  cos  a)* 


(i  +  cos  a) 

while  the  moment  of  the  total  tensile  force  T  about  this  axis  is 

(cos  0  +  cos  ay 


(i  +  cos  a) 


de 


Integrating,  we  have 

M^  —  t^  r^f^  T-  V  [(;r  —  a)  cos'  a  +|  sin  a  cos  a  +  i  (;r  -  a)] 

\x     I    COS  OL J 

Dividing  Mj,  by  T  we  have  as  the  distance  of  the  center  of  tension  from 
the  neutral  axis 


(  (?r  --  a)  cos'  a  +  f  sin  ;r  cos  a  +  i  (;r  —  a)  ) 

^  —  ;-; ;— ^; ;^ ;^ f 


(m) 


I 


a 


w 


^M 


m- 


zD 


i 


!!a. 


(sin  a  +  (tt  —  a)  cos  a) 

From  formulas  (92)  and  (94)  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  between 

the  total  force  in  compression  and  the 
total  force  in  tension  (i.  e.,  /i  +  /a) 
may,  for  any  given  position  of  the 
neutral  axis,  be  expressed  as  a  con- 
stant times  the  diameter  Z>.  Thus 
l\  +  fc  =y^  as  shown  in  Fig.  115. 
Likewise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115,  zD 
may  represent  the  distance  of  the 
center  of  compression  from  the  center 
of  the  chimney,  %  also  being  a  con- 
stant for  any  given  position  of  the 
neutral  axis. 

In  a  chimney  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive stresses  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering are  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  wind  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  chimney.  Thus,  on  any 
horizontal  section  cd,  as  shown  in  Fig.  115,  the  forces  external  to  that  sec- 
tion are:  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  wind,  causing  a  moment' Af  about 
the  section,  and  a  central  vertical  load  W  representing  the  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  consideration.  These 
forces  are  resisted,  and  held  in  equilibrium,  by  the  forces  P  and  T  which 
represent  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel. 


Fig.  US' — External  and  Internal 
Forces  Acting  upon  a  Chimney. 
{Seep.  395.) 
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The  system  of  forces  as  shown  in  Fig.  115  must  be  in  equilibrium.     Hence, 
taking  moments  about  the  force  P,  we  may  write 

TjD  =  Af  -  WzD 
But 

T  =  Cr///. 
Therefore 

Cj^f^tJD  =  M  -WzD 
Whence 

__M  -  WzD 

'^'  ""      Crf.jD 

The  total  area  of  steel  ^4,  -=  ajrr/. 

Therefore 

_  2?r(M  -  WzD)  .         (g,) 

Ct/JD 

From  Table  I,  page  66$,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  constant  /  changes  but 
slightly  for  a  considerable  variation  in   the  position  of  the   neutral    axis 

Taking  — ~  =  8  for  all  cases,  equation  (95)  may  be 

s(M-mp)     . 

While  this  formula  is  not  exact,  the  error  involved  is  inappreciable  for  almost 
any  case  so  that  formula  (96)  may  always  be  used  instead  of  formula  (95) 

Applying  now  the  condition  that  the  summation  of  all  vertical  forces  must 
be  zero,  we  have  « 

P  -  T  ^  W 

Substituting  values  of  P  and  T  as  previously  found,  the  equation  becomes 

Cp//(/e+  nt,)  -Cj.//^,  =  W 

_  ft 

Transposing  and  solving  for  /^  we  obtain 

The  total  thickness  of  the  shell  is 

whence 

^       W  +  {Crf.  -  CpM  rl. 
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For  convenience  in  use,  after  having  determined  A^hy  the  formula  given 

D  A 

above,  by  substituting  r  =  —  and  t^  ==  —-,  this  formula  for  t  may  best 

z  nu 

be  written 

2W  +  (cv/,  -  CpM  ^     ^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  formulas  (95),  (96)  and  (97)  contain  the  con- 
stants Zyjy  Ct  and  Cp,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  dependent  for  their 
value  solely  upon  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  it  is  evident  that,  for 
any  specific  values  of  fc,  /,,  and  n,  which  in  turn  will  determine  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  expressions  for  A^  and  /  will  admit  of 
a  further  simplification.  For  given  values  of  /;,  /,  and  n,  the  necessary 
thickness  of  shell  and  area  of  reinforcement  may  be  expressed  merely  in 
terms  of  the  moment  of  the  wind  AT,  the  weight  W,  and  the  mean 
diameter  D.  The  expressions,  as  given,  however,  seem  best  adapted 
to  general  use,  and  when  supplemented  by  the  tables  given  on  pages 
665  and  666,  are  rendered  quite  simple  of  solution  for  specific  values. 

In  Table  2,  page  666,  are  given  values  of  k,  the  location  of  the  neutral 
axis,  for  various  combinations  of /^'/,  and  n ;  while  Table  i ,  page  665,  gives 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  constants  CpfCx*z  and  j  for  various  posi- 
tions of  the  neutral  axis. 

Shear  or  Diagonal  Tension.  Having  determined  the  necessary  thickness 
of  shell  and  vertical  reinforcement,  the  size  and  spacing  of  the  circular  steel 
hoops  must  be  considered.  The  external  forces  produce  shear  and  diagonal 
tension  which  may  be  analyzed  similarly  to  like  stresses  in  rectangular  beams, 
and  the  reinforcement  necessary  to  resist  the  diagonal  tension,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  vertical  tension,  may  be  determined.  Usually  this  reinforce- 
ment is  not  so  great  as  that  which  it  is  advisable  to  insert  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  stresses,  but  nevertheless  it  should  be  determined 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  sufficient  in  quantity. 

The  concrete  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  carry  any  tension  or  vertical 
shear  because  the  expansion  from  the  heat  may  cause  vertical  cracks  in  the 
concrete.  These  need  not  be  considered  dangerous  if  sufficient  horizontal 
reinforcement  is  provided  any  more  than  the  vertical  cracks  in  a  brick  or 
tile  chimney.  Considering  the  stresses  due  to  vertical  shear,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  at  any  horizontal  section  of  a  chimney  the  vertical  shear 
per  inch  of  height  is  the  total  horizontal  shear  on  that  section  divided  by  the 
distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression,  jD.    With  this  as  a 
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basis  there  may  be  developed  a  formula  for  practical  use  in  determining  the 
necessary  area  and  spacing  of  horizontal  steel  hoops  at  any  given  section. 

Thus  let 
hi  =  height,  in  feet,  of  chimney  above  section  under  consideration. 
F  —  eflFective  wind  pressure  against  chimney  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
/^  =  allowable  tensile  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  in  steel  hoops. 
D  =  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches. 
Pq  =  ratio  of  area  of  steel  hoop  to  area  of  concrete. 

At  any  horizontal  section  of  a  chimney  the  total  shear  on  that  section  is 
equal  to 

—  hiF 

13 

while  the  maximum  shear  per.  inch  of  height  is  therefore 

D  hiF 
12     jD 

Having  seen  that  for  all  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  /  remains  practically 
constant,  and  giving  /  an  average  value  of,  say,  0-783,  the  expression  for 
the  maximum  vertical  shear  per  inch  of  height  becomes 

0.106  htF 

while  the  shear  or  diagonal  tension  in  one  foot  of  height  is  12  X  o.  106  /r^F. 
The  area  of  steel  in  one  foot  of  height  of  chimney  will  be  12  hp^  and  the 
stress  the  hoops  in  this  height  are  capable  of  sustaining  on  their  two  sec- 
tions is 

'2X12  tpj. 

Equating  these  we  have 

12  X  .106  hiF  =  2  X  i2tpj^ 
whence 

hiF 


P 


0 


18.8/^ 


This  ratio  of  steel  is  for  shear  or  diagonal  tension  only.  To  provide  for 
temperature  stresses  or  rather  to  distribute  the  strains  so  as  to  prevent  the 
localization  of  cracks  an  additional  amount  of  horizontal  steel  is  needed. 
This  may  be  provided  for  arbitrarily  by  assuming  0.25%  steel  or  rather 
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0.0025  for  temperature  stress  in  addition  to  the  steel  for  shear.  Express- 
ing this  as  a  formula  for  ratio  of  steel  gives 

hiF  I 

+  0.0035  \S)o) 


iS.Sf,t 


Small  rods  spaced  6  to  10  inches  apart  except  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stack 
where  the  spacing  may  be  greater  are  advised. 

The  spacing  of  hoops  in  many  of  the  chimneys  already  built  has  been  18 
inches  to  36  inches,  but  as  such  chimneys  have  frequently  cracked  quite 
seriously,  more  recent  designs  have  called  for  8  or  9  inch  spacing  through 
the  entire  stack. 

Design  of  Hollow  Oircular  Beams.  The  analysis  of  a  hollow  circular 
reinforced  concrete  beam  whose  thickness,  compared  relatively  with  its 
diameter,  is  small,  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  a  chimney.  In  this  case 
the  weight  of  the  member  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  forces, 
so  that  in  formulas  (96)  and  (97)  W  the  weight  in  the  axial  direction,  is 
zero.  The  forces  of  compression,  P,  and  tension,  T,  are  equal.  The  area 
of  steel  and  the  thickness  of  shell  are  therefore  obtained  from  formulas 
(96)  and  (97),  pages  396  and  397,  by  making  W  =  o. 

n6te  on  Slim  Chimneys.  Since,  in  designing  a  chinmey  the  selection 
of  certain  allowable  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  steel  will 
fix  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  these 
working  stresses  limits  the  compressive  area  of  the  section.  Hence,  for 
a  very  high  chimney  in  which  there  is  a  large  compression  in  the  lower 
sections,  it  is  possible  that  the  selection  of  an  ordinary  working  stress  in  the 
steel  of  14000  or  16000  pounds  per  square  inch  together  with  the  custom- 
ary working  stress  in  the  concrete  of,  say,  500  pounds  per  square  inch, 
would  locate  the  neutral  axis  so  near  the  compression  side  of  the  section 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  compression  area  to  with- 
stand the  compressive  forces  without  exceeding  the  allowable  unit  stress 
in  the  concrete. 

If,  therefore,  the  thickness  of  shell  as  computed  from  formula  (97), 
page  397,  should  work  out  materially  larger  than  the  assumed  thickness, 
recomputation  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  smaller  working  stress 
in  the  steel,  thus  changing  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  so  as  to  allow 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  section  to  :  any  compression.  In  such  a  case 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  seric*;.  of  trials  with  different  working 
stresses  in  the  steel  until  the  competed  thickness  checks  with  the  assumed 
thickness.  In  high  chinmeys  < '  .nail  iiameter  it  may  be  impossible  to 
utilize  a  working  stress  in  the  Si  tc'  greater  even  than  7000  or  8000  pounds 
per  square  inch. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

TESTS  OF  REINFORCED   CONCRETE 

The  selected  tests  presented  in  this  chapter  were  originally  carried 
out  to  determine  the  principles  of  the  theory  and  design  of  reinforced 
concrete.  They  are  given  here  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  con- 
clusions presented  in  the  preceding  and  the  following  chapters. 

MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITT  OF  STEEL 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  varies  from  28  000  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  31  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch;  30  000  000  is  custom- 
arily taken  as  an  average  value,  and  is  the  value  adopted  in  this  treatise. 

All  Steel,  irrespective  of  its  Ultimate  Strength,  Elastic  Limit  or  Chemi- 
cal Composition,  has  Substantially  the  Same  Modulus  of  Elasticity.  It 
follows  therefore  from  the  principles  of  elasticity  that  the  stretch  under  a 
given  pull  is  independent  of  the  character  of  the  steel. 

MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITT  OF  CONCRETE 

For  practical  deBign  it  is  recommended  that  the  ratio' of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete  be  taken  at  16,  corresponding 
to  a  concrete  modulus  of  2  000  000,  for  the  1:2:4  concrete  used  in 
ordinary  practice. 

Determination  of  Modnlus  of  Elasticity.  The  modulus  of  elasticity,  E, 
may  be  taken  as  the  quotient  of  the  stress  per  unit  of  area  divided  by  the 
deformation  (that  is,  the  elongation  or  the  shortening)  in  a  unit  length.  In 
customary  English  units  where  the  modulus  is  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

stress  per  square  inch 
deformation  per  linear  inch 

It  is  determined  in  the  laboratory  by  measuring  the  deformation  for  the 
loads  successively  applied  and  plotting  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  116.  The 
cuives  in  the  diagram  represent  the  deformations,  at  different  stages  of  the 
loading, for  atypical  cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter  by  16  inches  high  of  extra 
strong  1:2:4  concrete,  tested  at  the  Structural  Materials  Testing  Lab- 
oratories, United  States  Geological  Survey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1907. 
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The  set,  which  is  the  permanent  deformation  when  the  load  is  released, 
is  not  indicated  in  the  diagram  because  the  total  deformation  is  that 
w^hich  must  be  used  in  reinforced  concrete  analysis. 

The  form  of  the  deformation  curve  is  approximately  a  parabola,*  but 
the  tests  at  St.  Louisf  indicate  that  for  first-class  concrete  the  modulus  is 
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DEFORMATION  PER  UNIT  OP  LENGTH 


Fig.  1 1 6. — ^Stress  Deformation  Diagram,  Limestone  Concrete  Cylinders  of 
Medium  Consistency  and  Extra  Good  Quality.  J     {See  p.  400.) 

nearly  constant  tor  about  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength.     The  modulus 


at  this  point  is 


800 


,  or  3  2CO  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  the  four 


0.00025 
weeks  old  concrete  tested. 

*See  discussioQ  by  Prof.  Talbot  in  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  Na  10,  Feb.  i,  1907,  p.  ax. 
t  Bulletin  No.  344,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  pp.  36-5.1  • 
t  Bulletin  No.  344,  U.  S.  Gcologicnl  Sui-vey,  p.  33. 
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Results  of  Tests.  Numerous  tests  have  been  made  to  determfnethe 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  which  indicate  as  large  a  range  in  results 
obtained  by  different  experimenters,  even  with  concrete  of  the  same  pro- 
portions of  cement  to  aggregate,  as  from  i  500  000  to  5  000  000  per  square 
inch.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  yet  fully  determined;  it  has  been 
conclusively  proved,  however,  that  the  age  of  concrete,  its  richness  and 
its  density  have  undoubtedly  a  large  influence  on  this  variation. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  various  tests,  may  be  of  value  as 
suggesting  approximate  values  of  the  modulus  for  different  proportions  of 
concrete  based  upon  the  total  deformation  at  one-third  the  crushing 
strength  of  cylinders  at  an  age  of  thirty  da3rs.  Two  columns  are  given,  one 
lor  ordinary  wet  concrete  of  medium  quality,  and  one  for  concrete  very 
carefully  made  with  a  dense  mixture  of  mushy  consistency  and  kept  wet 
during  hardening.  The  "ordinary'*  values  are  slightly  below  those  which 
should  be  expected  in  practice  on  construction  work. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  probably  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  its  ultimate  strength,  but  the  factors  which  enter  into  this  relation 
probably  will  never  be  determined  exactly.  Plotting  the  results  of  a  large 
number  of  tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  at  the  Government  Labora- 
tory at  St.  Louis,  and  at  many  of  the  colleges,  indicates  an  approxi- 
mate ratio  of  i  300  between  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the  ultimate 
strength. 


Moduli  of  Elasticity  of  Concrete  of  Different  Proportions,     Approximate 

Average  Values.     (See  p.  402.) 


1 
1 

PR0FORT10N8. 

ORDINASl 

Crushing 
Strength 

at  30  days. 

Ib.per  sqjn. 

'  WET  CONCRETE. 

1 

EXCZPTIO.MALLT  STRONG 
CONCRETE. 

« 

Modulus 

of 

Elasdcity 

lb.  per  8q.4n. 

Crushing 
Strength 

at  30  days. 

Ib.per  $4  in. 

Modulus 

of 
Elasticity 
lb.  persq.ia. 

Broken    stone    or 
gravel  concrete 

I  :  ij  :  3 
1:2:4 
I  :  ai  :  5 

1:3:6 
1  :  4  :  8 
1:2:5 

a30o 
1700 
1500 
1300 
900 
700 

2  500  000 
2  000  000 
I  800  000      1 
I  600  000      ' 
I  300  000 
900  000 

aSoo 
3500 
aaoo 
1900 
1500 
1000     1 

3  6od  000 
3  aoo  000 
a  800  000 
2  500  000 
2  000  000 
I  300  000 

Note— A  modulus  of  a  ooo  ooo,  corresponding  to  a  ratio  of  15,  is  recommended  for  general  use  for 
1:3:4  concrete  and  a  ratio  of  la  for  x :  xi:  3  concrete. 
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Tests  of  Mortar  Piisiiui.  Elastic  properties  of  prisms  of  neat  Portland 
cement  and  cement  mortar,  from  tests  made  by  Mr.  Howard*  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Elastic  Properties  of  CemerU  and  Mortar  Prisms  6  by  6  by  x%  inches. 

Watertown  Arsenal.     (JSee  ^.  403  ) 


Brand 

of 
Cement 


COMPOSITION 


Age 
Days 


MODULUS  or  ELASnCTTY  BETWEXN 
LOADS  PER  SQUAS£  INCH  OF 


I09 

and  600 
lb. 


100 
and  I  000 

lb. 


I  000 

and  aooo 

lb. 


Permanent  sets  after 

loads  per 

square  inch  of 


600 


lach 


1000 


Inch 


aooo 


Inch 


lis 


lb. 


Alplia 
Alpha 

Alpha 


Neat 

0 

7 
7 

7143000 
4  167  000 

5  000000 
3  600000 

S  333  000 
3448000 

0. 
0. 

0. 
0. 

0. 
X3O02 

1 

I 

15 

3125000 

2  812  000 

2  326000 

-.0002 

-J0002 

.0007 

3^ 
36 

2  381  000 
2  632  000 

2  500000 
2  727000 

2941  000 
3030000 

3. 

.000  X 

.0002 
X3O02 

J0012 
.0010 

I 

2 

13 
3^ 
33 

1  724000 

2  273000 
2  778000 

1475000 
2  195  000 
2812  000 

1  538000 

2  325  000 

.0005 
.0001 
0. 

.0023 
.0006 
.0004 

.0040 
.0020 

4783 

5000 

3846 
4763 

4948 


1376 

2  184 

2  755 


Gaged  lensth,  zo  incjcs. 

Modnliu  of  Elasticity  in  Beams  vs.  Oolnmns.  The  modulus  of  elasticity 
in  beams  as  determined  by  measurements  and  computations  by  Professor 
Talbot  is  approximately  the  same  or  possibly  slightly  lower  thatn  in  col- 
umns. 

Effect  of  Oonsistency  of  Concrete  upon  the  Modnlns  of  Elasticity.  An 
excess  of  water  in  the  concrete  not  only  decreases  the  strength  (see  page 
317),  but  also  aflFects  the  deformation  curve  so  as  to  show  a  more 
variable  modulus  near  the  beginning  of  the  test.  The  moduli  of  con- 
crete of  different  consistencies  and  at  different  ages  are  shown  in  the 
tables  from  tests  of  the  authors  on  following  page.  The  specimens 
were  12-inch  cubes. 

Relation  of  Stress  Deformation  Gnrve  to  the  Theory  of  Beams.  The 
theory  of  beams  is  worked  out  under  the  assumption  that  a  section  plane 
before  bending  remains  plane  after  bending  so  that  the  deformation  or  stretch 
at  any  point  in  the  compressive  portion  of  the  beam  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  neutral  axis.  According  to  this  assumption 
the  distribution  of  stresses  is  also  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis  so  long  as  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  constant.     This  distribu- 


*  Testa  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1898. 
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tion  may  be  then  represented  by  a  straight  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  p.  353. 
When,  however,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  changes^  Hook's  law — ^that  stress 

is  proportional  to  deformation — is  no  longer  applicable,  since  the  intensity 
of  stress  is  no  longer  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  but 
changes  according  to  the  relation  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  at  different  load- 
ings, and  the  line  representing  the  distribution  becomes  a  curve.* 

Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Concrete  of  Different  Consistencies,^     Proportions  by 

Volume  I    :  2}  :  4^ 
By  Taylor  and  Thompson.     (See  p.  403.) 


DRY. 


MEDIUM. 


VERT  wrr. 


Approximate 

age  in 

months. 


I 
2 
6 

17 


4370 
5430 
5170 

5510 


4  050  000 

4  050  000 

5  25s  000 

3  Q20  000 


33^0 

4  500  000 

2110 

i  3940 

4  550  000 

2770 

5170 

3  760  000 

3350 

4720 

3  750  000 

2430 

2  100  000 

3  400  000 
2  880  000 

2  080  000 


Since  the  modulus  is  nearly  constant  within  the  working  limits  the  authors 
have  adopted  the  straight  line  theory  of  distribution  of  stress  as  simplest  and 
most  practical,  t 

Formerly  the  parabolic  distribution  of  pressure  in  concrete  above  the 
neutral  axis  was  used  in  preference  to  the  straight  line  theory  because 
it  corresponds  somewhat  more  nearly  to  actual  test.  The  two  theories, 
however,  require  practically  identical  percentages  of  steel  and  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  determination  of  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete.  When 
using  the  parabola  theory,  about  15%  lower  compressive  stress  in  the  con- 
crete must  be  used  than  when  figuring  by  the  straight  line  theory  to  obtain 
similar  results.  For  example,  650  pounds  per  square  inch  safe  compres- 
sion by  the  straight  line  theory  corresponds  to  about  565  pounds  per  square 
inch  by  the  parabola  theory, 

*  A  comprehensive  analytical  discussion  of  the  effect  of  a  varying  moduliu  of  elasticity  upon  the 
pxestuxe  in  a  beam  under  different  loadings  is  presented  by  Prof.  Talbot  in  Journal  Western  Socict/ 
of  Engineers,  Aug.  1904. 

t  "The  Consistency  of  Concrete/'  by  Sanf ord  £.  Thompson,  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.    Vol.  VI,  1906- 

{  It  is  also  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee,  19T6. 
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TESTS  OF  BECTANQULAB  BEAMS. 

The  most  important  determinations  from  the  tests  of  beams  are: 

Stress  at  which  first  cracks  appear  and  the  corresponding  stretch  in 
concrete; 

Location  of  neutral  axis; 

Relation  of  ultimate  compressive  fiber  stress  to  strength  of  concrete 
in  compression; 

Distribution  of  stresses; 

Relation  of  bending  moment  to  moment  of  resistance  based  on  stresses 
in  steel; 

Effect  of  the  percentage  of  reinforcement; 

Effect  of  mix  of  concrete  and  age. 

The  results  and  conclusions  are  given  on  the  following  pages. 
Formulas  for  design  based  on  the  tests  may  be  found  in  Chapter  XXII, 
pages  481  to  484. 

Phenomena  of  Loading  Bectangular  Beams.  During  loading  of  rein- 
forced concrete  beams,  three  stages  can  be  distinguished:  first  stage, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack;  second  stage,  after  first  crack 
is  developed,  but  before  either  of  the  materials  passes  its  elastic  limit; 
third  stage,  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  passed. 

First  Stage.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack,  a  reinforced 
concrete  beam  behaves  similarly  to  a  homogeneous  beam.  Compression 
is  resisted  by  concrete  and  tension  is  resisted  by  concrete  and  steel  in 
proportion  to  their  moduli  of  elasticity.  The  position  of  the  neutral 
axis  nearly  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  section  obtained 
by  replacing  the  steel  by  concrete  of  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  steel 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  moduU  of  elasticity.  At  an  elongation  or 
stretch  of  concrete  equal  to  the  ultimate  stretch  of  plain  concrete,  first 
cracks  appear  in  the  beam.  At  first  they  are  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  do  not  extend  up  to  the  reinforcement.  This  is  called  the  first 
stage. 

Second  Stage.  At  increased  loads  the  number  of  cracks  increases. 
They  widen  and  move  up  toward  the  center  of  the  beam.  The  larger 
the  amount  of  reinforcement,  the  larger  the  number  of  cracks  and  smaller 
their  width,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  117,  page  406.  In  this  stage,  tension 
is  resisted  by  steel  and  by  the  portion  of  concrete  between  the  end  of  the 
crack  and  the  neutral  axis. 

The  cracks  never  extend  way  up  to  the  neutral  axis  (which  rises  as 
the.. cracks  develop),  because,  since  the  deformation  increases  from  zero 
at  the  neutral  axis  to  its  maximum  at  the  level  of  the  steel,  there  must 


h 
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be  a  portion  of  concrete  where  the  deformation  is  smaller  than  the  ulti- 
mate stretch  for  the  concrete.  There  must  be,  therefore,  a  fiber  which 
is  just  at  the  point  of  breaking  and,  above  it,  a  portion  of  concrete  carry- 
ing tensile  stresses.  The  portion  of  the  tensile  stress  carried  by  con- 
crete decreases  with  the  incr^e  in  the  load.  For  equal  intensity  of 
loading,  the  stress  carried  by  concrete  is  larger  for  smaller  percentages 
of  steel.  For  large  loads  and  large  percentages  of  steel,  the  amount  of 
this  stress  in  concrete  is  negligible,  and  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
Theory,  page  351,  it  is  disregarded  in  designing  reinforced  concrete 
beams.  In  analyzing  tests,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  tension  in 
concrete  into  account  since  its  existence  explains  why  the  moment  of  re- 
sistance, based  on  the  stress  in  steel  and  figured  by  formula  A£  =  Asfsjd, 
is  smaller  than  the  bending  moment,  and  why  the  actual  stresses  in  steel 
obtained  from  deformations  are  smaller  than  the  theoretical  stresses. 
(See  Fig.  119,  page  413.)  The  amount  of  tension  carried  by  the  con- 
crete may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  moment  of  resistance,  based 
on  the  actual  stresses  in  steel,  with  the  bending  moment.  * 

Third  Stage,  Beams  Failing  by  Tension  in  Steel.  When  the  steel 
reaches  its  elastic  limit,  one  or  two  of  the  cracks,  which  were  small  up 
to  this  point,  begin  to  open  and  extend  towards  the  top.  This  is  shown 
by  the  loads  underlined  in  Figure  117,  page  406.  The  deflection  increases 
appreciably  as  the  cracks  widen  and  extend  toward  the  top  (the  neutral 
axis  rising),  the  compressive  area  becomes  smaller,  and  finally  the 
beam  fails  by  totally  destroying  the  compressive  area.  This  condition 
is  brought  about  by  a  small  addition  to  the  load  at  which  the  steel  passes 
the  elastic  limit.  The  passing  of  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  marks,  there- 
fore, the  failure  of  the  beam.  Ultimate  strength  of  steel  is  never  reached* 
and  is,  therefor6»  of  no  consequence  in  reinforced  concrete  design. 

Beams  Failing  by  Compression.  For  beams  failing  by  crushing  of 
concrete,  the  third  stage  is  marked  by  cracks  in  the  top  of  the  beam 
which  appear  after  the  elastic  limit  of  the  concrete  in  compression  has 
been  reached.  At  increased  load,  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  concrete  spall 
off  and  the  beam  fails. 

Appearance  of  First  Crack  and  Corresponding  Stretch  in  Concrete. 
Numerous  tests  prove  that  the  appearance  of  first  cracks  in  reinforced 
concrete  corresponds  to  about  the  same  stretch  as  the  appearance  of 
cracks  in  plain  concrete.  This  stretch  may  be  taken  approximately  as 
0.00012  of  its  length  (corresponding  to  3  600  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  steel) 
for  I  :  2  : 4  stone  concrete,  and  0.00018  (corresponding  to  5  400  lb.  p>er 
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sq.  in.  in  the  steel)  for  cinder  concrete.*  The  cracks,  however,  at  this 
stretch,  as  discussed  below,  are  very  minute  and  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eve. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Considere  in  France,  as  the  result  of  his  tests, 
that  the  stretch  of  concrete  when  reinforced  was  0.002  of  its  length,  or 
twenty  times  the  stretch  of  concrete  without  reinforcement,  has  been 
disproved  by  further  experiments.  Professor  Tumeaure,t  in  testing 
moist  beams,  observed,  at  about  the  same  stretch  at  which  first  cracks 
developed  in  plain  concrete  beams,  dark  marks  which  he  called  water 
marks.  Part  of  these  water  marks  developed  later  into  actual  cracks. 
Professor  BachJ  investigated  the  subject  further  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  water  marks  are  places  where  adhesion  between  particles 
of  concrete  became  loosened  just  previous  to  formation  of  cracks.  In 
plain  concrete,  each  water  mark  develops  into  a  crack.  In  reinforced 
concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  part  of  the  water  marks  actually 
open  because  the  steel  strengthens  these  weakened  spots  and  retards 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  actual  cracks  or  prevents  their  formation 
altogether. 

Professor  Bach's  Tests.  Professor  Bach's  testst  in  Stuttgart,  sum- 
marized below,  present  the  relation  between  actual  and  computed  tensile 
stresses  in  concrete  under  different  conditions.  All  of  the  values  are 
high  as  Bach  evidently  worked  with  a  stronger  concrete  than  the  same 
proportions  give  ordinarily.  It  must  be  noted  further,  as  has  been  empha- 
sized elsewhere,  that  the  actual  stresses,  low  at  this  stage  as  compared 
with  the  computed  stresses,  do  not  aflFect  the  accuracy  of  the  ordinary 
formulas  for  practical  design  as  this  does  not  increase  the  factor  of 
safety  nor  the  load  at  elastic  limit.     (See  p.  412.) 

Influence  at  First  Crack  of  Richness  of  Mix.  The  increase  in  strength 
with  richness  of  mix  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  409. 

Here,  as  in  the  tables  on  the  pages  that  follow,  is  shown,  not 
merely  the  increase  in  strength  with  the  richer  proportions  but  also 
the  effect  of  the  concrete  in  reducing  the  stress  in  the  steel  because  of 
its  own  strength  in  tension  at  early  periods  of  the  loading.  At  the 
f)eriod  indicated,  which  is  that  of  the  first  crack  in  the  concrete,  it  is 
seen  that  the  computed  stress  in  steel  is  almost  3J  times  the  actual 
stress.  As  is  shown  later,  this  ratio  decreases  until  at  the  actual  break- 
ing load  in  tension  they  nearly  agree. 

*  Technologic  Paper  No.  2,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  1912,  p.  39. 

t  Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materiab,  1904.  P-  498. 

X  Bach-Spannungen  unmittelbar  vor  der  Riasbildung.     Deutscher  Ausschuas,  Heft,  a4»  xgis* 
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Actual  and  Computed  Stresses  at  First  Crack  for  Difereni  Proportions  of  Concrete. 

{See  p,  408.) 

Age  of  beams  at  test,  45  days;  aggregates,  Rhine  sand  and  gravel;  ratio  of  steel, 

P  =  0.0056.    Wet  storage. 

Compiled  from  tests  by  C.  Bach. 


Strength  of  Plain  Concrete. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Tensile  Stresses  at  First  Crack. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in 

Propf^rt  i**!!*^ 

Compressive. 

Tensile. 

in  Concrete. 

In  Steel. 

* 

Actual  Stresses 

Computed  by 
Formula 

/  -     ^ 

I  '3  '4 
1:2:3 

I  :  i.S  :  2 

2  100 

3  750 

4  400 

198 
270 

330 

290 

380 

485 

3  900 

5  ISO 

6  600 

13  400 
17   200 
23  000 

Tensile  stresses,  /c,  and  actual  stresses,/,,  are  figured  by  formulas  on  page  362, 
where  the  tensile  stresses  in  concrete  are  taken  into  account.    The  stresses  computed 

by  formula,  fa  —  -— —  ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  figured  neglecting  the  tensile  value  of 

Asjd 

concrete. 

Influence  of  Storage,  The  tensile  stress  in  concrete,  /^,  was  smaller 
for  beams  stored  dry  than  for  beams  kept  wet,  the  difference  amounting 
on  an  average  to  about  twenty  per  cent.  Concrete  stored  dry  tends  to 
shrink,  causing  initial  tensile  stresses  in  concrete  because  free  movement 
of  concrete  is  prevented  by  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel.  Concrete 
kept  wet,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  expand,  which,  prevented  by  the 
steel,  causes  initial  compressive  stresses  in  concrete.  When  loaded,  the 
initial  tensile  stresses  increase  tension  on  the  section  while  initial  com- 
pressive stresses  decrease  it.  To  concrete  in  building  construction  the 
values  for  dry  storage  are  applicable  because,  even  if  the  concrete  is  kept 
wet  during  construction,  in  course  of  time  it  will  dry  out  and  the  ulti- 
mate amoimt  of  shrinkage  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  if  it  were 
held  in  dry  storage.     (See  p.  261.) 

Influence  of  Percentage  of  Steel.  Professor  Bach's  tests*  show  that 
in  concrete  beams  of  the  same  proportions  the  actual  unit  stresses  in 
concrete  and  steel  at  first  crack  are  constant  irrespective  of  the  per- 
centage of  steel  in  the  beam.  The  theoretical  stresses  in  steel  at  the 
first  crack,  however,  figured  by  the  ordinary  formulas  neglecting  the 

*  Bach-Spannungen  unmittdbftr  vor  der  Rissbildung.    Deutscher  Ausschus*.  Heft  24,  10x3. 
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tensile  resistance  of  concrete,  vary  with  the  percentage  of  steel  Similai 
results,  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  were  obtained  in  the  tests  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  carried  on  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey  and  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Losse.* 

Actual  and  ComptUed  Stresses  with  Diferent  Percentages  of  Steel,    (See  p,  4x0.) 


Proportions 

of 
Concrete. 

Age. 
Days. 

Tensile  Stresses  in  Steel  at  First  Crack. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Experimenters. 

Actual 
Stress 

Lb.  per 

sq.  m. 

Computed  by  Ordinary  Formula. 

p»  .005 

p-  .01 

p  >  .02 

Bach 

I  :  i.S  :  2 
1:2:4 

45 
28 

6  600 
4  200 

25  000 
25  000 

13  OOP 
13  000 

8  000 

Bureau  of  Standards 

8  000 

Influence  of  Consistency,  A  wet  consistency  reduces  the  strength. 
At  an  age  of  45  days  for  1:2:3  concrete,  p  =  0.0056,  and  for  per- 
centages of  water  by  weight,  varying  between  6.8%  and  10.0%,  the 
tensile  stress,  /f,  at  first  crack  ranged  from  395  lb.  to  310  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  while  the  compressive  strength  of  the  same  concrete  ranged  from 
3800  lb.  to  2360  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  tensile  strength  in  direct  pull, 
from  485  lb.  to  245  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Influence  of  Age,  Increase  in  strength  with  age,  as  determined  by 
Bach,  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Actual  and  Computed  Stresses  at  Different  Ages.     (See  p.  410.) 

Proportions  of  concrete,  1:2:3.    Ratio  of  steel,  p  «  0.0056. 
Compiled  from  tests  by  C.  BACH.f 


Stresses  at  First  Crack. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

28  Bays. 

45  Days. 

6  Months. 

1  Year. 

//  Actual  stresses  in  concrete 

/^  Actual  stresses  in  steel 

fs  Computed  stresses  in  steel 

360 

4  900 
16  400 

380 

5  100 

17  500 

466 

6  300 

21  700 

495 
6  700 

23  000 

The  theoretical  stresses,/,,  are  the  stresses  in  steel  figured  by  Formula  (9),  p.  355. 

Position  of  Neutral  Axis.    The  position  of  the  neutral  axis  in  rein 
forced  concrete  beams  varies  with  the  percentage  of  steel  and  the  strength 

*  Technologic  Paper  No.  a,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  p.  39. 

t  Bach-Spannungen  unmittelbar  vor  der  Ris^ildung. ,  Deutscher  Ausachuas,  Heft  24,  1913- 
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of  concrete  and  also  with  the  intensity  of  the  loading.  For  beams  with 
large  percentages  of  steel,  the  initial  position  of  the  neutral  axis  b  lower 
than  for  beams  with  smaller  percentages  of  steel.  With  the  same  steel 
and  stronger  concrete,  the  neutral  axis  is  hi^er  than  with  a  weaker 
concrete. 

In  any  beam  the  neutral  axis  at  the  beginning  of  the  loading  nearly 
cconcides  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  section  In  which  the  steel  is 
considered  as  replaced  by  an  area  of  concrete  equal  to  the  area  of  steel 
times  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity.  With  the  progress  of  the 
loading,  it  moves  upward.  In  Figure  iiS,  page  411,  is  given  the  typical 
movement  of  the  neutral  axis  during  loading  for  beams  with  different 
percentages  of  steel.  As  is  evident  from  the  figure,  the  position  of  the 
neutral  axis  for  different  loadings  was  determined  by  plotting  at  pro[>er 


Fio.  118,— Change  b  Position  of  Neutral  Axis  During  Loading  (or  Different  Feroent- 
ages  o(  Steel.*     (Step.  4"-) 

levels  the  defomtation  of  the  upper  concrete  fiber  and  the  deformation 
of  steel.  The  intersection  of  the  line,  obtained  by  connecting  the  two 
points,  and  the  vertical  section  of  the  beam  gives  the  position  of  the 
neutral  axis.  For  usual  percentages  of  steel  the  distance  from  the  com- 
pressive side  of  the  beam  luider  working  loads  is  three-tenths  to  four- 
tenths  of  the  depth.  The  formula  for  location  of  neutral  axis  is  given 
on  page  354- 

Streasea  in  Steel  for  Tarjrisg  Intensltjr  of  Load.  Figure  1 19,  page  413, 
gives  the  typical  deformation  of  steel  and  of  the  upper  fiber  of  concrete 
in  inches  per  inch  of  length  in  beams  with  different  percentages  of  sleel, 
based  on  the  tests  of  Messrs.  Himiphrey  and  Losset    The  deformation 
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curve  for  steel  is  not  a  straight  line  but  a  composite  curve,  the  shape  of 
which  varies  with  the  percentage  of  reinforcement.  The  deformation 
and,  therefore,  the  stresses  in  steel  at  the  first  stage  of  the  loading,  that 
is,  before  the  first  crack*  are  comparatively  small  and  proportional  to 
the  load,  so  that  the  deformation  curve  for  this  stage  is  almost  a  straight 
line.  At  deformation  equal  to  the  ultimate  deformation  in  plain  con- 
crete beams,  cracks  in  concrete  open,  and  tlie  tensile  stresses  borne  by 
it  are  transferred  to  the  steel,  causing  an  abrupt  change  in  the  steel  defor- 
mation curve.  As  is  evident  from  the  change  in  deformation,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  is  much  larger 
for  smaller  percentages  of  steel  because  the  amount  of  tensile  stress, 
constant  for  beams  of  same  cross-sections,  which  is  transferred  from 
the  concrete  to  the  steel,  is  distributed  over  a  smaller  amount  of  steel  so 
that  the  increment  in  the  imit  stress  in  steel  is  larger. 

On  the  deformation  diagram  the  load  at  first  crack  is  marked  by  the 
change  in  deformation  from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve. 

After  the  first  crack,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  tensile  stresses  is 
carried  by  the  steel.  The  concrete,  however,  still  carries  a  small  pro- 
portion dependent  in  amount  upon  the  percentage  of  reinforcement  in 
the  beam.  Because  of  these  stresses  carried  by  the  concrete,  the  defor- 
mation in  steel  at  different  intensities  of  loading  does  not  vary  pro- 
portionally to  the  load.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  be  taken 
into  accoimt  when  analyzing  results  from  tests  not  carried  to  the  break- 
ing point,  for  instance,  in  tests  of  completed  buildings. 

The  actual  stresses  obtained  in  steel  computed  from  deformation  are 
smaller,  for  reasons  indicated  above,  than  the  computed  stresses  for  the 
same  load.  With  small  percentages  of  steel,  concrete  carries  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  stresses  up  to  the  breaking  point  of  the  beam. 
(This  is  shown  by  the  deformation  curve  for  0.49%  of  reinforcement.) 
For  the  larger  percentages  of  steel,  the  dash  line  on  the  diagrams,  which 
indicates  the  theoretical  deformation  of  the  steel  obtained  from  Formula 
(9),  page  3SS,  strikes  the  actual  deformation  curve  at  the  deformation 
corresponding  to  a  stress  of  39000  poxmds  to  43000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  indicates  that  near  the  elastic  limit  the  actual 
stresses  agree  very  well  with  the  theoretical  stresses. 

The  diagrams  on  page  413  give  a  comparison  of  actual  stresses  with 
theoretical  stresses  computed  by  the  ordinary  formulas.  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  if  a  beam  or  slab  is  designed  by  formulas  on  page  482  for  an 
allowable  imit  stress  in  steel  of  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  actual  stress 
for  the  design  load  is  smaller  than  16  000  lb.  and  varies  with  the  per- 
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Fig.  tig. — Deformations  in  Steel  and  Concrete  Duo  to  Loading.*     (5m  p.  t 

•  Ttthnolodic  Paptr  \'o  i,  V.  S.  Bureau  or  Stind«rj5.  1511,  p.  ,iu. 
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centage  of  tensile  reinforcement.  This  does  not,  however,  increase 
the  factor  of  safety  of  the  beam  because,  irrespective  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  actual  stress  at  the  design  load,  double  the  load  will  bring  the 
actual  stress  to  about  32  000  pounds.  It  does,  however,  influence  tlie 
formation  of  cracks  so  that  the  cracky  do  not  appear  at  nearly  so  early 
a  stage  as  would  be  expected  from  the  ordinary  formulas.  Li  actual 
construction,  tensile  resistance  of  concrete  cannot  be  counted  upon 
as  it  is  often  destroyed  either  by  shrinkage  due  to  hardening  or  by 
temperature  changes. 

Formulas  on  page  482,  therefore,  although  they  do  not  represent  ihe 
actual  condittons  of  stresses  at  the  design  load,  give  the  required  factor 
of  safety  and  are  recommended  for  use  in  design. 

The  behaviour  of  a  beam  reinforced  with  steel  in  two  layers  is  the 
same  as  of  a  beam  with  one  layer.  The  steel  in  two  layers  is  less  effective 
than  the  same  amount  of  steel  placed  at  the  lower  level  because  the  upper 
layer  nearer  the  neutral  axis  is  eflFective  only  in  proportion  to  the  ratio 
of  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  distance  of  the  lower  layer. 
If,  therefore,  the  upper  layer  is  eight  inches  from  the  neutral  axis  and 
the  lower,  ten,  the  effective  area  is  the  area  of  the  lower  layer  plus 
four-fifths  of  the  upper  layer. 

Compressive  Stresses  in  Concrete.  As  is  evident  from  the  deforma- 
tion curves  (Fig.  119,  p.  413)  the  compressive  stresses  in  concrete  in  the 
first  stage  are  proportional  to  the  loads.  After  the  formation  of  the 
first  crack,  the  deformation  curve  undergoes  an  abrupt  change  after  which 
it  is  again  ahnost  a  straight  Une. 

The  theoretical  stresses  computed  from  ordinary  formulas  for  per- 
centages of  steel  above  one  per  cent 'agree  fairly  well  with  stresses  com- 
puted from  the  deformation  curves  in  beams  and  compared  with  defor- 
mation curves  for  cylinders  of  the  same  concrete.  For  small  percentages 
of  steel  the  computed  stresses  are  smaller  than  the  actual.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  design  because  in  such  a  case  the  beam  would 
fail  by  tension  so  that  the  actual  concrete  stresses  are  unimportant. 

Tests  with  Compressive  Failure.  Tests^f  show  that  ultimate  fiber 
stress  determined  from  deformations  is  larger  than  the  crushing  strength 
of  a  cube  of  the  same  concrete  so  that  it  is  safe  to  use  larger  stress  for 
extreme  fiber  than  for  direct  compression.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
observed  in  tests  of  T-beams.  (See  table  on  p.  416.)  The  number  of 
tests,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
ratio  of  crushing  strength  to  ultimate  fiber  stress. 

*  University  of  Wisoontin,  Bulletin  No.  175,  November,  igoj. 
t  Dr.  E.  M6nch,  "Der  Eitenbetonbau/'  4th  Edition,  p.167. 
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TESTS  OF  T-BEAMS. 

The  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  loading  and  the  movement  of 
the  neutral  axis  given  for  rectangular  beams  and  the  results  given  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  first  cracks  on  page  405  apply  also 
to  T-beams.  The  initial  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  however,  will  be 
different  in  a  T-beam  than  in  the  rectangular  beams  and  depends  upon 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  flange  and  the  stem  and  the  percentage 
of  reinforcement. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  applying  to  T-beams  the  discussion  of 
influence  of  percentage  of  steel  upon  ti.e  appearance  of  first  crack  given 
for  rectangular  beams,  that  the  percentage  of  steel  must  be  figured  for 
the  width  of  beam  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stem. 

T-beams  may  fail  by  either  tension  in  steel,  compression  in  concrete, 
diagonal  tension,  or  bond.  The  tests  discussed  below  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  cause  of  failvure. 

Tensile  Failures  of  T-Beams.  Professor  Talbot's  test  of  T-beams* 
consisted  of  nine  beams.  Dimensions:  total  length,  11  ft.;  test  span, 
10  ft.;  depth  to  steel,  d  =  10  in.;  height,  A  =  12  in.;  thickness  of  slab, 
/  =  3i  in.;  breadth  of  stem,  6'  =  8  in.;  width  of  flange,  b  =  16,  24, 
and  32  in.  (three  beams  of  each  width).  Concrete,  i  :  2  :  4  by  volume. 
Steel:  the  amount  of  reinforcement  varied  from  0.92%  to  1.1%  of  the 
area  of  enclosing  rectangle,  bd.  Longitudinal  reinforcement:  J-inch 
plain  round  bars  with  yield  point  of  38  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  f-inch 
corrugated  square  bars  with  yield  point  of  53  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with 
J  in.  U-shaped  stirrups  (corrugated  square)  spaced  6  in.  apart  in  the  out- 
side thirds  of  beam. 

All  beams  failed  by  tension.    Stresses  in  steel  at  maximum  load, 

M 
figured  by  Professor  Talbot  by  formula,  /,  = ,  agree  well  with 

0.86  A^ 

stresses  at   yield  point  of   the. steel.    Calculated  stresses  ranged,  for 

plain  bars,  from  37  600  to  41  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  an  average  of 

39  800  lb.,  and  for  corrugated  bars,  from  55  700  lb.  to  64  300  lb.,  with 

an  average  of  55  700  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

No  beam  failed  by  diagonal  tension,  although  the  maximimi  shearing 

V 
unit  stress  from  formula,  v  =  — ^ ,  reached  the  value  of  605  lb.  per 

h'jd 
sq.  in.     The  web  reinforcement,  therefore,  proved  to  be  adequate.    The 
total  diagonal  tension,  considered  as  resisted  by  the  stirrups  only,  would 

*  UniTsnity  of  Iliinoia  Bulletin  No.  la,  February  z,  1907. 
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produce  a  theoretical  stress  in  stirrups  of  55  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  higher 
than  the  elastic  limit  of  stirrup  steel.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the 
diagonal  cracks,  the  actual  stress  in  stirrups  was  much  below  the  elastic 
limit,  which  indicates  that  a  part  of  the  diagonal  tension  is  carried  by 
concrete,  justifying  the  recommendation  on  page  371  allowing  one-thiixi 
of  the  total  diagonal  tension  to  be  considered  as  resisted  by  concrete 
with  the  remainder  carried  by  the  steel. 

Tests  of  T-Beams  to  Determine  the  Effective  Width  of  Flange.  The 
following  test  was  made  at  the  testing  laboratory  in  Stuttgart,*  with  a 
number  of  beams  of  the  same  span,  cross-section,  and  amount  of  steel, 
but  varying  widths  of  flange.  Three  beams  of  each  type  were  tested. 
Loads  were  applied  at  one-third  points. 

Beams  2,  3,  and  4  failed.by  crushing  of  concrete  in  the  flange.  The 
failure  in  concrete  occurred  in  about  the  same  way  as  in  cubes,  by  split- 
ting of  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  concrete.  The  shortening  of  the  flanges 
of  beam  No.  3  was  uniform  throughout  the  width  of  the  flange  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  test.  For  Beam  No.  4,  there  was  a  difference 
in  shortening  of  only  8%  for  loads  near  the  crushing  strength  of  concrete. 

T-Beam  Tests  to  Determine  EJJect  of  Width  of  Flange.    {See  p.  416.) 

Compiled  from  tests  by  C.  Bach.* 

Proportions  of  concrete,  1:3:4  by  volume,  with  9i%  of  water  by  weight.  Elas- 
tic limit  of  steel,  48  000  lb.  p>er  sq.  in.    Age  of  test,  45  days. 

Common  dimensions:  Total  length,  10.89  ft.;  testing  sprm,  9.84  ft;  breadth  of 
stem  6'=  7.08  in.;  total  depth,  /»=»9.84  in.;  depth  of  steel,  rf= 8. 66  in.;  thickness  of 
flange,  /=2.36  sq.  in.;  2.36  in.  fillets  at  juncture  of  slab  and  stem. 

Sted:  4-1. 17  in.  roimd  bars;  area  of  steel  ^,=4.38  sq.  in.;  }-in.  round  U  stiirups 
spaced  3  in.  on  centers  in  outside  thirds. 


No. 
of 

Width 

of 
Flange. 

in. 

Ratio  of 

Projections 

of  Flange 

to 

Thickness 

of  Slab. 

Maximum 
Load. 

Lb. 

Stresses  at  Maximum  Load. 
Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Strength  of 
Cubes. 

Lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

Ratio  of 
Compressive 
Fiber  Stress 

Beam. 

At 

Sc\ 

to  Strength 
of  Cubes,  t 

2 

3 

4 
S 
5a 

71 
20.0 

29.1 

39-4 

39.4 

0.0 

SO 

9.5 
13.6 

136 

16  900 

31    500 
47    200 

56  800 
3S  300 

10  050 
18  700 
28  100 

33  750 
21  000 

2  200 

1  900 

2  200 
2  140 
I  340 

I    580 
I   580 

I    750 
I   800 

I   620 

1-39 
1.20 

1.26 

1. 19 

0.83 

t  Based  on  Formulas  (i8)  and  (19),  p.  357* 

X  Ratios  would  have  been  still  larger  if  oblong  cylinders  had  Dccn  tested  instead  of  cubes. 

Beams  3,  4,  and  5  were  provided  in  outside  thirds  of  beam  with  i--in.  round  cross 

bars  spaced  6  inches  on  centers.     Beam  5a  had  no  cross  bars. 

*  C.  Bach  Mitteiluogen  uber  Forschungsarbciten  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  Ingenieurwesens,  Heft  yo 
andgz. 
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Beams  No.  5  and  No.  5a  were  built  alike  except  that  cross  bars  were 
spaced  about  6  inches  apart  in  BeamNo.  5,  whileNo.  5a  had  no  cross  bars. 
Both  of  these  beams  failed  by  shearing  off  of  the  flanges,  but  there  was 
great  difference  in  action  and  in  maximum  load  between  the  two  attribu- 
table entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  cross  bars.  For  Beam  No.  5  with 
cross  bars,  the  stresses  and  the  shortening  of  the  flange  were  uniform 
over  the  whole  width  of  the  flange  up  to  a  load  of  about  44  000  lb. 
when  the  first  longitudinal  crack  appeared  at  the  jimction  of  the  slab 
and  the  stem.  This  crack  was  followed  by  a  number  of  similar  cracks 
which  finally  caused  failure.  After  the  crack  occurred,  the  shortening 
at  the  edges  as  compared  with  that  at  the  stem  decreased,  and  at  maxi- 
mum load,  it  amounted  only  to  half  of  the  shortening  at  the  stem. 
Both  edges  of  the  slab,  or  flange,  of  the  T-beam  bent  down  or  de- 
flected along  the  entire  length  of  beam:  the  maximum  total  deflection 
at  the  middle  of  the  edge  was  0.012  inch. 

Beam  No.  5a,  without  cross  bars,  failed  from  the  same  causes  as 
Beam  No.  5,  except  that  the  first  crack  occurred  at  a  smaller  load,  and 
failure  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  stem  and  the  flanges  followed 
closdy  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack.  This  proved  conclusively  that 
it  is  advisable  to  place  reinforcement  across  every  beam  which  is  expected 
to  act  as  a  T-beam  so  as  to  insure  it  against  the  separation  of  the  flange 
and  the  stem. 

The  compressive  stresses  in  the  flange  which  must  be  transferred  to 
the  stem  cause  shearing  stresses  along  the  juncture  of  the  stem  and 
the  flange.  The  magnitude  of  the  unit  shearing  stress  is  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  compression  carried  by  the  flange  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  thickness  of  the  flange.  For  method  of  determining  the 
shearing  stresses,  see  page  362. 
The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  tests: 

(a)  Maximimi  load  is  increased  materially  by  introduction  of  cross 

bars. 

(b)  Maximum  load  can  be  still  further  increased  by  fillets.     Beams 

with  fillets,  making  a  30°  angle  with  the  horizontal  and  having 
a  depth  of  |  of  the  depth  of  slab,  withstood  a  20%  larger  load 
than  beams  without  fillets.  The  effectiveness  of  fillet  did  not 
increase  with  the  increase  of  size  of  the  fille  t. 

(c)  No  appreciable  difference  is  shown  in  deformation  in  flange  at 

the  edge  and  at  the  stem  for  39.4-inch  flange  (projections  13.6 
times  depth  of  slab). 

(d)  Maximum  load  for  beams  with  60-inch  flange  (projections  21 
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times  depth  of  slab)  is  only  5%  larger  than  for  394-inch  flange 
(projections  13.6  times  depth  of  slab). 

From  the  above  conclusions,  it  is  evident  that: 

(1)  In  compatiiig  effective  strength,  the  use  of  a  width  of  flang« 

equal  to  six  times  the  thickness  of  slab  on  each  side  of  the 
stem  is  conservative. 

(2)  In  ordinary  cases,  no  fillets  are  required. 

(3)  Cross  bars  on  the  top  of  T-beams  are  required  to  insnre  T-beam 

action. 

TESTS  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS  TO  DETERMINE 

EFFECT  OF  DIAGONAL  TENSION 

Most  comprehensive  tests,  illustrated  and  described  below,  were  made 
by  Professor  Bach  in  years  1908  and  191 2,*  comprising  64  sets  of  beams 
divided  into  two  groups.  In  Group  I,  (see  Fig.  120,  p.  420,)  the  load 
is  applied  at  the  one-third  points,  and  in  Group  11,  (see  Fig.  121,  p. 
422,)  at  eight  points,  uniformly  spaced.  Both  groups  include  beams 
with  no  web  reinforcement,  with  stirrups,  with  bent  bars,  and  with 
stirrups  and  bent  bars.  In  Group  I  the  span  is  9.8  ft.;  in  Group  II 
it  is  13.1  ft.  Other  dimensions  weref  h  —  15.7  in.;  J  =  13.9  in.;  b'  = 
7.9  in.  (except  as  noted);  t  =  3.9  in.;  and  b  =  19.7  in.  in  Group  I,  and 
23.6  in.  Group  II.  The  amount  of  longitudinal  steel  was  practically  the 
same  in  all  beams  (see  summary),  the  only  variable  being  the  arrange- 
ment of  web  reinforcement. 

Concrete:  1:2:3  by  volume;  9%  of  water  by  weight.  Aggregates: 
Rhine  sand  and  gravel.  Age  of  specimens,  45  days.  Average  strength 
of  cubes,  3  440  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Steel:  yield  point  varied  from  45  400  lb. 
to  51  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  Group  I,  and  from  44  000  lb.  to  63  000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  for  Group  II. 

In  both  groups  there  are: 

(a)  Beams  without  stirrups  with  widths  of  stem,  b\  S-9  i^'9  7-9  ^1 

and  1 1. 8  in. 

(b)  Beams  with  U-shaped  0.275-in.  round  stirrups,  spaced  3.8  in. 

apart  and  with  widths  of  stem  varying  as  in  the  previous  case. 
{c)  Beams  without  stirrups,  horizontal  steel  provided  with  hooks  at 
ends. 

*  Deutacher  Auatchuss  fOr  Eiaenbeton,  Heft  X,  XII,  XX 
t  For  notation,  tee  p.  353. 
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(d)  Beams  with  U-shaped  stirrups  vaiying  in  diameter  from  0.2  in. 

to  0.39  in.  and  spacing  varying  from  2  in.  to  7.9  in. 

(e)  Beams  with  bent  bars  of  different  arrangement  with  and  with- 

out stirrups. 

In  Group  11,  the  web  reinforcement  was  designed  by  Formula  (60), 
P^g^  373i  f^^f  loads  producing  in  tensile  steel  a  stress  of  14  200 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  figures  on  page  420  and  422  give  arrangement 
of  reinforcement;  maximum  loads  carried  by  the  beam;  cross  section 
of  horizontal  steel;  cross  section  of  bent-up  bars;  maximiun  shearing 
unit  stress,  v;  stress  in  steel  at  maximum  load,  Z^;  stress  in  stirrups 
figured  with  assumption  of  stirrups  taking  the  total  amount  of  diagonal 
tension. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

General,  (i)  Tests  show  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  sufficient  web 
reinforcement  in  the  shape  of  stirrups,  bent  bars,  or  combinations  of  the 
two  to  develop  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  beam  whether 
governed  by  horizontal  steel  or  by  crushing  strength  of  concrete. 

(2)  For  beams  with  and  without  stirrups  failing  by  diagonal  tension, 
the  maxunum  load  mcreases  in  direct  proportion  with  the  width  of  the 
stem  (Group  I  (a)  and  (b)  ) .  This  proves  that  diagonal  tension  is  resisted 
partly  by  concrete  and  partly  by  reinforcement,  else  in  beams  with 
stirrups  failing  by  diagonal  tension  the  width  of  stem  would  be  of  no 
influence  on  the  ultimate  load. 

(3)  The  stresses  in  web  reinforcement  are  smaller  than  obtained  by 
assiuning  the  total  diagonal  tension  from  Formula  (54),  page  367  to  be 
resisted  by  steel  only.  The  two  above  conclusions  justify  the  recom- 
mendation that,  in  designing,  one-third  of  the  diagonal  tension  be 
considered  as  resisted  by  concrete.     (See  also  page  416.) 

(4)  Hooks  at  ends  of  horizontal  bars  largely  increase  the  strength  of 
beams  by  preventing  slipping  of  the  bars.  The  increase  may  reach 
50%  or  more.     (See  also  page  438.) 

Stirrups.  (5)  Stirrups  increase  the  capacity  of  the  beam,  as  is  evident 
from  comparison  of  Beam  51  and  Beam  52,  on  page  422.  For  equal 
spacing,  the  ultimate  load  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  diameter 
of  the  stirrup,  and  for  equal  diameters  of  stirrups,  it  increases  with  the 
decrease  of  spacing. 

(6)  Stirrups  of  small  diameter  spaced  closely  are  more  eflfective  than 
large  diameters  with  correspondingly  larger  spacing.  Stirrups  in  tests 
were  most  effective  with  a  spacing  equal  to  one-third  of  the  depth  of 
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the  beam;  i.e.,  for  this  spacing,  the  increase  in  ultimate  load  per  poimd 
of  steel  in  stirrups  was  a  maximimi. 

(7)  Only  about  one-third  of  the  total  depth  may  be  counted  upon  in 
developing  bond  in  stirrups,  because  with  the  progress  of  the  diagonal 
cracks,  which  may  reach  to  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam 
from  the  top,  only  the  portion  of  concrete  above  the  crack  is  effective. 
Slip  in  stirrups  under  load  by  actual  measurement  was  largest  for  the 
stirrup>s  intersected  by  the  crack  near  the  top  of  the-beam.  It  is  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  hook  the  ends  of  the  stirrups. 

(8)  The  stirrups  influence  the  bond  of  the  hori2X)ntal  steel,  which 
increases  with  the  decrease  of  spacing  of  stirrups. 

Tests  of  Beams  to  Determine  the  Efficiency  of  Web  Reinforcement.     {See  p,  420.) 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach* 
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Note:  D  —  diagonal  tension  failure 
B  »  bond  failure 
T  ==  tension  failure 
DB  »  diagonal  tension  and  bond  failure 


*  Deuticher  Ausschius  fOr  Eiaenbeton,  Heft  X,  XII,  XX.  1008  and  iQia- 

t  Areas  of  bars  are  converted  directly  from  the  metric  dimensions.    Diameters  In  Fig.  zao  are  approx- 
imate to  nearest  sixteenth  inch. 
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Bent  Bars,  (9)  Bars  bent  at  one  point  only  are  more  effective  when 
bent  at  about  45**  than  if  bent  flatter  at  about  iS*'  with  the  horizontal. 
Beam  29,  on  page  421,  resisted  20%  larger  load  than  Beam  25,  al- 
though the  area  of  bars  bent  at  45**  was  1,8  sq.  in.,  agamst  1.98  sq.  in. 
bent  at  18^  in  Beam  25.  No  marked  difference  was  found  in  strength 
for  beams  with  bars  bent  at  30**,  40*^,  and  45°  respectively. 

(id)  Bent  bars  as  well  as  stirrups  are  effective  reinforcement  for 
diagonal  tension.  Compare  Beams  30  and  38,  page  420,  both  of 
which  failed  by  tension  in  steel. 

(i  1}  The  strength  of  beams  with  bars  having  sharp  bends  was  smaller 
than  for  beams  with  a  circular  bend  with  a  radius  equal  to  about  12  dia- 
meters. 

(12)  It  is  evident  from  comparison  of  the  stresses  at  ultimate  loads 
with  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  that  almost  all  the  beams  with  bent  bars 
failed  by  tension  in  longitudinal  steel. 


Tests  of  Beams  to  Determine  the  Efficiency  of  Wdt  Reinforcement.     {See  p.  422.) 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach.* 
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Note:  D  =>  diagonal  tension  failure 
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T  =  tension  failure 

DB  »  diagonal  tension  and  bond  failure 


*  Deutscher  Ausschuas  fQr  Eisenbbton,  Heft  X,  XII,  XX,  xgo8  and  xgia. 

t  Areas  of  bars  are  converted  directly  from  the  metric  dimension.    Diameters  In  Fig.  121  are  approx- 
imate to  nearest  sixteenth  inch. 
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BEHAVIOR  OF   REINFORCED  CONCRETE   BEAM   FAIUNO  BT 

DIAGONAL  TENSION  UNDER  LOAD 

Thetlifference  between  the  intensity  of  loading  at  first  diagonal  crack 
and  the  ultimate  loading  for  beams  without  web  reinforcement  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Lean,  or  green  concrete  beams  fail 
with  little  or  no  warning,  so  that  the  load  at  first  diagonal  crack  coin- 
cides with  the  breaking  load,  while  in  richer  and  stronger  concrete  beams, 
diagonal  cracks  are  visible  for  some  time  before  final  failure  occurs. 

Figure  122,  page  424,  shows  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  of  i  :  2  : 3 
concrete,  45  days  old,  with  no  stirrups,  after  failure  by  diagonal  tension 
and  slipping  of  the  bar.  At  a  load  of  14  700  lb.,  the  first  crack  devel- 
oped in  the  middle  portion  of  the  beam  which  was  loaded  at  one-third 
points.    At  17  640  lb.,  a  diagonal  tension  crack  developed  in  the  out- 


30  40 
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Fig.  124. — ^Effect  of  Age  Upon  Web  Resistance. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot. 


{See  p.  426.) 


side  third  just-  beyond  the  load.  This  crack  increased  with  increased 
intensity  of  load  with  an  inclination  toward  the  load.  At  22  000  lb., 
the  crack  extended  up  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  flange.  The  diagonal 
tension  cracks  were  much  larger  than  the  tensile  crack  in  the  middle 
portion.  At  22  000  lb.,  small  horizohtal  cracks  developed  at  the  level 
of  the  horizontal  bar.  At  further  loading,  more  additional  horizontal 
cracks  appeared  than  all  the  previous  horizontal  cracks  combined  and 
formed  at  the  failure  which  took  place  at  the  loading,  of  28  600  lb.,  a 
continuous  crack  extending  from  the  support  to  the  load,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure. 

Fig.  123,  page  424,  shows  a  typical  tension  failure  of  a  beam  of  similar 
dimensions  as  shown  in  Fig.  122,  page  424,  provided  with  stirrups 
where  the  cracks  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the  beam.  These  tests 
are  both  selected  from  the  series  by  Bach". 
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BEAMS  WITHOUT  SHEAR  SEINFOBCEMENT 

The  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  at  which  beams  without  web 
reinforcement  fail  by  diagonal  tension  depends  primarily  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  the  concrete  and  the  age,  and  in  smaller  degree  upon  the  per- 
centage of  steel  and  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  of  span.  The  last  two 
items  can  be  neglected  in  ordinary  design.    Since  diagonal  tension  fail- 


PdrCent  of  Cement 

Fig.  125. — ^Effect  of  Proportion  of  Concrete  Upon  Web  Resistance.     (See  p.  426.) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot. 

ure  in  beams  without  web  reinforcement  is  sudden,  a  large  factor  of 
safety  is  advisable.  (See  page  374.)  In  all  cases  quoted  below  unit 
shearing  stresses  were  computed  by  formula  (55a),  page  367. 

Effect  of  Age  upon  Web  Resistance.  The  effect  of  age  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  the  time  for  removal  of  forms  and  the  age  at 
which  concrete  can  be  loaded.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  124,  page  425, 
taken  from  tests  made  by  Professor  Talbot  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.* 
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Fig.  126. — Effect  of  Percentage  of  Horizontal  Steel  upon  Web  Resistance. 

(See  p.  427). 
Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot. 
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Effect  of  Richness  of  Mixture  of  Concrete  upon  Web  Besistaace.  Figure 
125,  page  426,  taken  from  Professor  Talbot's  tests  shows  the  increase  of 


*  Bulletin  No.  39,  January  4,  xgoo. 
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web  resistance  with  the  amount  of  cement  in  concrete.  The  increase  is 
quite  marked  although  somewhat  less  than  the  increase  in  compressive 
strength  for  the  same  cause. 

Effect  of  Percentage  of  Horiioiital  Steel  upon  Web  Besistance.  As 
is  evident  from  Fig.  126,  page  426,  the  percentage  of  steel  has  a  marked 
effect  on  web  resistance  which  can  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  First, 
for  smaller  percentages  of  steel,  the  deformation  is  larger  with  conse- 
quently increased  tendency  of  concrete  to  crack.  Second,  with  larger 
percentages  of  steel,  the  tensile  stresses  developed  near  the  support  are 
smaller,  consequently  the  appearance  of  the  tension  cracks  which  later 
develop  into  diagonal  tension  cracks  is  retarded. 

Ratio  of  Maximum  Shearing  Unit  Slress  Involving  Diagonal  Tension 
to  the  Modulus  of  Rupture  of  a  Plain  Beam  and  to  the  Compressive 
Strength.  In  beams  without  web  reinforcement,  from  tests  by  Pro- 
fessor Talbot*  the  ratio  of  maximum  vertical  shearing  unit  stress  in 
beams  failing  by  diagonal  tension  to  modulus  of  rupture  averages  0.5, 
and  to  the  compressive  strength,  of  8  by  16-inch  cylinderst  averages 
0.09. 

BEAMS  REINFORCED  FOR  TENSION  AND  COMPRESSION 

Tests  prove  concfusively  the  effectiveness  of  steel  as  compression 
reinforcement. 

Professor  M.  O.  Withey's  Tests.}  The  series  of  1906  consisted  of 
eight  beams,  12  feet  long;  breadth  =  8  inches;  height  =11  inches;  depth 
to  steel  =  9J  inches,  with  2.9%  tensile  reinforcement  and  varying 
amounts  of  compressive  reinforcement.  The  web  reinforcement  con- 
sisted of  three  bars  bent  up  in  two  different  places  at  a  very  flat  angle. 

The  results  of  the  tests,  although  interesting,  do  not  bring  out  fully 
the  value  of  steel  as  compressive  reinforcement  because  all  beams  failed 
by  diagonal  tension,  with  the  exception  of  the  beam  without  compressive 
reinforcement,  which  failed  in  compression.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  maximum  load  of  the  beam  without  compression  steel  was 
22  OCX)  lb.,  while  the  maximum  load  for  the  beam  with  compressive 
reinforcement  was  29  000  lb. 

Series  of  1907  consisted  of  four  beams  similar  in  design  to  the  beams 
previously  described  except  that  they  were  provided  at  each  end  with 
lo-J-in.  roimd  stirrups.    All  the  beams  failed  in  tension  at  an  average 

fl 

*  Uaivenity  o£  Illinois,  Bulletin  No.  29,  January  4,  xqoq. 

t  In  determining  this  ratio  the  authors  have  converted  the  results  found  on  cubes  to  a  cylinder 
basis  (see  p.  344)- 

X  Bulletins  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  175  and  197,  Series  of  1906  and  1907. 
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load  of  34  coo  lb.,  showing  an  increase  of  55%  over  the  beam  without 

5R.  31" 


Jeft 


9f7.IO 


~     4-i*Round 


7*" 


-      '?   4"Raund 


Fig.  127. — ^Dimensions  of  Beams,  Stuttgart  Tests.    {See  p.  428.) 

By  Prop.  C.  Bach. 

compression  reinforcement.    Still,  because  of  the  tension  failure,  the 
full  value  of  compression  reinforcement  was  not  demonstrated. 

Baeh'8  Stuttgart  Tests.*  Bach's  tests  of  beams  with  compressive 
steel  consisted  of  six  types  of  beams,  the  dimensions  and  arrangement  of 
reinforcement  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  127.  The  results  of  the  tests 
are  given  on  page  428.  The  reinforcement  of  beams  VII,  VIII,  and  IX 
is  alike  except  that  beam  VII  in  the  middle  portion  has  no  stirrups 
while  beams  VIII  and  IX  have  stirrups  of  the  shapes  shown  in  the  draw- 

Test  of  Beams  with  Compression  Reinforcement,    {Seep.  428.) 

Concrete:  i  :  3  : 4  by  volume.  Aggregates:  Rhine  sand  up  to  0.27  in.  diameter,  and 
Rhine  gravel  up  to  0.79  in.  diameter;  9.5%  of  water  by  weight.    Age  of  test,  45  days. 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach. 


Maximum 
Load. 

lb. 

Computed  Unit  Stresses  in  Steel  and 

Concrete  at  Maximum  Load 

Baaed  on  »-  15 

Compressive 

Streofftfa  of 

Cubes. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Ratb 
Computed 
Unit  Fibre 

Unit  tensile 
stress  in  steel 

fs 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Unit 
stress  in  steel 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Unit  stress  in 
concrete 

^^ 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

stress 

to 

Strength  ol 

Cube*. 

I 

VI 

VTT 

vni 

DC 

X 

16  860 
20  650 

27  500 
29  000 

28  600 
36  000 

II   220 
14  390 

17  750 

18  720 
18  480 
23   200 

28  680 

29  200 
29  800 
31  620 
36  800 

2   220 

2  390 

2    500 
2    670 
2    590 

3  240 

I   590 
I   490 
I   480 
I   610 
I   520 
I   590 

1.40 
1.60 

1.69 
1.66 
1.70 
2.04 

*  Mitteilungen  uber  Forschungsarbeiten  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  Ingenieiirweaen,  Heft  90  and  9x. 
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ing.    The  amount  of  the  compressive  reinforcement  in  beam  X  is  the 
same  as  in  beams  VII  and  VIII,  but  the  steelis  of  higher  elastic  limit. 

Beams  VI,  VII,  VIII,. and  IX  failed  by  compression.  Beam  X,  in 
which  the  bond  strength  of  the  compressive  steel  was  exceeded,  failed 
by  splitting  the  concrete.  This  latter  beam  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  strength  over  beams  with  the  same  amount  of  reinforcement  because 
of  the  use  of  compression  steel  with  high  elastic  limit.  The  table  on 
page  428  gives  the  ultimate  loads,  the  stresses  in  steel  and  concrete 
at  the  ultunate  load  under  the  assumption  of  n  =  15,  the  strength  of 
cubes  and  ratio  of  strength  of  cubes  to  figured  stress  in  concrete  in  the 
beam.  In  Beams  VII  to  IX,  the  compression  steel  reached  its  elastic 
limit  first,  and  for  the  farther  loading  kept  the  same  stress  till  the  elastic 
limit  of  concrete  was  reached.  In  Beam  X,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elastic  limit  in  the  concrete  was  reached  first,  and  after  this,  stresses  due 
to  the  additional  loading  were  carried  by  the  steel  only  until  both  mate- 
rials reached  the  elastic  limit.  This  points  to  the  adjustment  between 
compressive  stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  after  one  of  the  materials 
passes  its  elastic  limit.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the 
test  of  reinforced  concrete  columns. 

From  inspection  of  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  for  beams  with  com- 
pression steel,  the  the(M:etical  unit  stresses  in  the  concrete  itself  com- 
puted at  the  ultimate  test  load  by  formulas  on  page  360,  and  on  the  basis 
of  fi  =  15,  are  much  larger  than  the  similar  imit  stresses  at  which  the 
beams  without  compression  reinforcement  failed.  Since  the  same  con- 
crete was  used  in  all  cases  it  is  rational  to  assume  that  this  extra 
stress  must  be  attributed  to  compressive  steel.  This  shows  that  the 
compressive  steel  carries  stresses  larger  than  would  be  expected  from 
the  formulas,  and  that  its  actual  effect  is  greater  than  the  theoretical 
effect.  It  is  especiaUy  noticeable  in  Beam  X,  for  which  the  theoretical 
maximum  fiber  stress  was  3  240  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  while  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  concrete  was   i  590  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  above  tests  prove  eonclusively  that  compressive  steel  may  be 
relied  upon  to  strenirthen  the  compressive  zone  of  a  beam,  and  that 
its  effect  is  eveti  lari^er  than  would  be  expected  from  the  formulas. 

TESTS  OF  BOND  BETWEEN  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL 

Bond  between  concrete  and  steel,  or  the  resistance  to  withdrawal  of 
steel  imbedded  in  concrete  may  be  divided  into  two  elements:  (i)  grip 
caused  by  shrinkage  of  concrete;  (2)  frictional  resistance  caused  by  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  bar.    Both  elements  act  together  until 
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the  bar  begins  to  slip.  Then  the  grip  is  destroyed  and  frictional  resist- 
ance alone  resists  the  pull. 

In  deformed  bars,  the  two  elements  are  aided  by  the  pressure  or 
bearing  of  the  projections  on  the  concrete,  but  this  does  not  come 
into  play  until  after  the  first  slip. 

The  pull-out  tests  aire  treated  separately  from  the  bond  tests  in 
beams  because  the  action  of  bond  stresses  in  the  two  cases  is  different 

PULL-OUT  TESTS 

Pull-out  test  specimens  consist  of  bars  imbedded  in  blocks.  The 
load  is  applied  at  the  free  end  of  the  bar  and  is  resisted  by  the  resist- 
ance to  the  withdrawal  of  the  steel  imbedded  in  the  block. 

In  practice  similar  conditions  occur  in  end  anchors  for  fixed  or  canti- 
lever beams  where  the  concrete  at  the  support  corresponds  to  the  block 
in  the  pull-out  tests.  The  maximum  stress  in  steel  at  the  edge  of  the 
support,  which  is  transferred  to  the  support  by  bond,  corresponds  to 
the  applied  force  in  pull-out  tests. 

In  computation  the  bond  stresses  are  considered  as  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  surface  of  contact  between  steel  and  concrete. 
(See  Formula  36,  p.  534.)  Actually,  however,  the  bond  stresses  var\' 
from  a  maximum  at  the  edge  of  the  support  to  a  minimum  within  the 
support.  In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  bar  begins  to  slip  at  the  place  of 
application  of  the  force  before  the  bond  resistance  of  the  whole  bar 
comes  into  play.  Therefore,  ordinarily  the  portion  of  the  bar  near  the 
point  of  support  offers  frictional  resistance  only,  while  the  farther  end 
of  the  bar  offers  grip  and  frictional  resistance.  The  variation  in  magni- 
tude of  bond  stresses  along  the  length  of  imbedded  bar  depends  upon 
the  length  of  imbedment.  Hence  in  basing  allowable  unit  stresses  on 
the  tests,  the  effect  of  the  ratio  of  the  imbedded  length  to  the  diameter 
of  bar  must  be  taken  into  account. 

When  a  bar  imbedded  in  concrete  slips,  the  movement  of  the  free 
end  is  somewhat  greater  than  of  the  imbedded  end,  the  difference 
being  equal  to  the  deformation  of  the  imbedded  portion  of  the  bar 
under  stress. 

Effect  on  Bond  Strenirth  of  the  Ratio  of  Lenirth  of  Imbedment  to  Diam- 
eter of  Bar.  The  average  bond  resistance  considered  as  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  total  surface  area  of  imbedment  is  smaller  for  long 
imbedments  than  for  short  imbedments.    At  the  University  of  Illinois,* 

*  Univenity  of  lUinoii  Bulletin  No.  7X,  December  S,  19x3,  p.  $9. 
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in  tests  by  Mr.  Duff  A.  Abrams  for  z}-mch  plain  round  bars  imbedded 
in  1:3:4  concrete,  74  days  old,  the  average  bond  resistance  for  6-inch 
imbedment  (4.8  diameter  of  the  bars)  was  430  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  while  for 
24-inch  imbedment  (19.2  diameters),  it  was  328  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  by  Prof.  C.  Bach.* 
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{Ste  p,  432.) 

Method  of  Determining  Bond  Resistance.  In  computing  the  bond 
resistance  of  a  bar  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  imbedment  to  diameter  of 
bar,  and  not  the  length  of  imbedment,  is  the  determining  item.    The 

*  C.  BAdi.  Zeitachrift  des  Vereines  Deuticber  Ingenieure,  xgxx,  S.  859. 
t  UDivcnity  of  Illinois  BoUetin  No.  71,  December  8,  1913,  p.  39. 
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required  length  of  imbedment  increases  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  diameter  of  bar.  Thus  a  2S-inch  imbedment  is  suffix 
cient  for  a  §-inch  bar  because  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  diameter  is  50. 
It  would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  one-inch  bar  because  the  ratio  then 
is  only  25.     (See  p.  539.) 

Bond  Resistance  for  Different  Slips.  Fig.  128,  p.  431,  shows  the  rela- 
tion between  the  bond  stresses  and  slips  for  plain  and  deformed  bars 
during  the  progress  of  loading.  As  is  evident  from  this  diagram,  for 
plain  bars  initial  slip  occurred  at  260  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or  at  about  60% 
of  the  maximum  bond  resistance.  After  the  maximum  bond  resist- 
ance, which  corresp>onds  to  a  slip  of  o.oi  inches,  was  reached,  the  resist- 
ance to  withdrawal  decreased.  After  a  slip  equal  to  five  times  the  slip 
at  maximum  resistance  has  taken  place,  only  70%  of  the  maximum 
load  is  required  to  produce  further  slipping.  The  curves  for  the  de- 
formed bars  are  discussed  on  page  434. 

Effect  of  Surface  Condition  and  Shape  of  Bars.  The  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  frpm  Abrams'  tests. 

The  bond  resistance  of  square  bars  is  only  75%  of  the  bond  resist- 
ance of  plain  round  bars. 

Rusted  bars  (with  no  scale)  give  bond  resistance  15%  higher  than 
similar  bars  with  ordinary  milled  surface. 

The  bond  resistance  of  T-bars  p)er  unit  of  area  decreases  with  the 
increase  in  size.  For  1:2:4  concrete,  imbedment  8  inches,  and  age  70 
days,*  the  maximum  bond  resistance  of  i-inch  round  plain  bar  was 
370  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  of  i-inch  T-bar,  310  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  and  2-inch  T-bar, 
220  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Influence  of  Age  and  Mix.  The  following  table  gives  the  effect  of 
age  and  mix  on  bond  of  f-inch  plain  round  bars  and  of  f-inch  corru- 
gated square  bars. 

Influence  of  Freesing.  In  Abrams-  tests,  specimens  made  out-doors 
in  freezing  weatlier,  where  they  probably  froze  and  thawed  several 
times  during  the  period  of  setting  and  hardening,  were  almost  devoid 
of  bond  strength. 

Batiia  of '  <!k»iiipresj!iive  Strexiirth  to  Bond  Resistance.;  The  ratio  of 
bond   strength  at  first  slip  to  compressive  strength  of  8  by  16-inch 
cylinder  is  about  o.i^,  and, of  the  maximum  bond  strengtii,  0.19. 
:. .  These  ratios  were  determined  by  Mr>  Abrams  from  tests'  on  speci- 
mens  varying  in  age  from  2  days  to  2f  years,  and  proportions  from 

-  ■    •  Uriiveraity  of  nlinois  Bulletin  No.  71,  Decembrt  8,  tgii,  p.  4g. "  ^ 
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1:1:2  to  i:  5: 10.    These  values  agree  very  well  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  other  experimenters. 


Xlaximufn  Bond  Stress  and  Bond  Stress  at  0,001  Inches  Slip  for  Varying  Proportions 

and  Ages*    {See  p.  434.) 

By  D.  a.  Abrams 


Stress  in  Founds  per  Square  Inch  of  Surface  of  Bar. 

Age. 

\ 

Proportions. 

Size  of  Bar. 

z:i:3.t 

x:ij:3. 

1:2:4. 

1:3:6. 

1:4:8. 

• 

a 

.1 
s 

1^ 

< 
107 

• 

a 

3 

h 

< 
123 

• 

B 
1 

••< 

s 

1^ 

OS 
89 

• 

a 

9 
.§ 

3 

:^ 
53 

.:& 

< 
32 

a 

9 

27 

At  0.001- 
Incfa  Slip. 

' 

2  days 

141 

159 

123 

17 

4  days 

197 

iS6 

231 

195 

153 

no 

77 

43 

49 

32 

7  days 

246 

202 

300 

250 

226 

158 

165 

112 

54 

32 

. 

28  days 

to   [ 

393 

300 

546 

457 

404 

288 

241 

130 

149 

120 

i-inch  plam 
round    ' 

32  days] 

60  days] 

to   [ 

65  days J 

530 

399 

554 

492 

452 

3^Z 

311 

227 

190 

135 

120  days 

to 

► 

666 

479 

667 

538 

603 

469 

536 

398 

210 

172 

132  days. 

» 

16  months 

779 

656 

896t 

875 

844 

800 

372 

333 

373 

253 

2  days 

231 

96 

205 

92 

219 

97 

.157 

44 

64 

13 

4  days 

368 

176 

258 

"5 

305 

129 

239 

74 

no 

23 

7  days 

419 

171 

330 

140 

459 

187 

286 

104 

133 

35 

28  days 

to   [ 

828 

344 

560 

281 

641 

306 

462 

179 

273 

97 

1-inch  cor- 

32 days. 

rugated 

60  days 

square 

to   [ 

65  days  J 

120  days  1 

I  132 

498 

I  053 1 

536 

854 

434 

623 

280 

391 

139 

.to   [ 

I  153 

599 

I  070 

564 

1  079 

576 

746 

326 

470 

159 

132  days  J 

16  months 

I  535 

892 

728 

322 

\ 

*  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  71,  December  8,  1913,  pp.  82-83. 

t  The  reason  (or  relatively  low  strength  of  1:1:2  concrete  and  }-inch  bars  is  unexplained  and  may 
be  an  erratic  result. 

I  Bars  stressed  to  or  beyond  yield  po  int. 
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Deformed  Bars.  Results  of  pull-out  tests  with  deformed  bars  are 
given*  on  pages  431,  433  and  435.  The  first  slip  for  the  deformed 
bars  occurs  at  about  the  same  stress  as  for  plain  bars. 

After  the  first  slip,  the  projections  help  to  resist  farther  slipping. 
Considering  all  the  bond  stresses  except  those  resisted  by  frictional 
resistance  taken  by  the  projections,  the  bearing  stresses  on  concrete 
for  some  types  of  deformed  bars  at  large  slips  are  very  large,  reaching 
in  some  cases  14  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  the  area  in  contact.  This  high 
compressive  stress  on  concrete  explains  the  splitting  of  the  blocks  in 
pull-out  tests.  Since  the  allowable  working  stresses  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  ultimate  bond  stress  the  bearing  stresses  on  projections  alwa3rs 
are  within  safe  working  lunits. 

The  maximum  bond  stresses,  being  accompanied  by  large  slips,  can- 
not be  utilized  in  construction,  where  only  a  very  small  slip  is  per- 
missible, consequently  the  working  bond  stresses  must  be  based  on 
stresses  at  a  slip  not  exceeding  o.oi  inches  rather  than  on  ultimate 
bond  strength.  The  factor  of  safety  for  deformed  bars  based  on  this 
slip,  however,  may  be  made  smaller  than  for  plain  bars  since  the  high 
ultimate  bond  strength  and  the  existence  of  mechanical  bond  reduce  the 
danger  of  actual  bond  failure.  This  is  of  special  importance  during 
construction  when  comparatively  green  concrete  may  be  called  upon  to 
support  a  considerable  construction  load. 

Allowable  Working  Stresses.  Allowable  working  unit  stresses  based 
on  the  tests  are  given  on  page  573. 

BOND  STRESSES  IK  BEAMS 

The  method  of  computing  bond  stresses  in  reinforced  concrete  beams 
is  given  on  page  533.  Although  the  formulas  do  not  repi'esent  the 
actual  conditions,  in  a  beam,  as  explained  below  they  form  a  proper 
basis  for  design  with  values  for  working  stresses  based  on  tests  and 
figured  for  the  same  assumptions. 

The  computed  maximum  bond  stresses  in  a  beam  occur  at  points  of 
maximum  shear.  With  uniform  loading,  this  is  at  the  supports  and 
decreases  uniformly  to  zero  at  the  center  of  the  beam.  In  beams  loaded 
at  one-third  points,  maximum  bond  stresses  act  in  the  outside  thirds 
and  are  zero  in  the  central  portion  of  the  beam. 

Phenomena  of  Bond  Tests.  The  bond  stresses  in  beams  are  caused 
by  the  change  from  point  to  point,  i.e.,  the  increase,  in  the  stresses  in 
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the  longitudinal  steel.'  This  increase  in  stress  in  steel  as  computed  is 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  bending  moment, 
and  therefore,  proportional  to  the  vertical  shear.  Actually,  however, 
the  change  in  stress  in  steel  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  tensile  stresses 


DistribtUion  oj  Bond  Stress  in  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams.     {See  p,  436.) 

Beams  8  by  12  in.  in  section  and  10  in.  deep  to  center  of  reinforcing  bar.    Loaded 
at  the  one-third  points  of  a  lo-ft.  span. 
All  beams  failed  by  excessive  tensile  stress  in  the  reinforcing  bars. 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  Duff  A.  Abrams* 


Size  and  Kind  of  Bar. 

Age  at  Teat. 

Applied 

Load  on 

Beam. 

Average 

Computed 

Bond  Stress 

Observed  Bond  Stress. 

Aeun  No. 

Over  R^k>n 

lust  Outside 

of  Load 

Points.t 

Near  Ends 
of  Beam.t 

lb. 

lb.  per  sq.  in 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

f 

2   000 

.    38 

100 

16 

' 

4  000 

76 

125 

34 

1055 -6 

One  i-in.  Plain 
Round 

2  yr. 

6  000 

8  000 

.    10  000 

114 

152 
190 

191 
226 
201 

36 

64 
117 

b 

II  700 

222 

i6s 

238 

2  oco 

38 

48 

15 

• 

4  000 

76 

75 

54 

1055.3 

One  I -in.  Plain 
Round 

2yr.      < 

6  000 

8  000 
10  000 

114 
190 

155 
141 

200 

95 
100 

130 

X 

10  700 

203 

140 

156 

^ 

2  000 

34 

80 

20 

4  000 

68 

137 

45 

6  000 

102 

226 

95 

8  000 

135 

285 

135 

10  000 

170 

250 

150 

1049.3 

One  I J  in.  Cor- 
rugated Round 

13  mo.  < 

12  000 
14  000 
16  000 

204 
236 
270 

31S 
350 
385 

150 
225 
260 

18  000 

306 

400 

290 

20  000 

338 

450 

315 

21  000 

355 

200 

360 

, 

V 

21  900 

370 

390 

*  Univenit^  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  71,  DecembeV  8, 1913,  p.  193. 

t  These  stresses  are,  in  general,  the  average  bond  stresses  developed  over  a  length  of  about  12  in.  in 
the  portion  of  the  beam  about  4  to  x6  in.  outside  the  load  points. 

tThe  avenge  observed  stress  over  a  length  of  9  to  15  in.  at  the  ends  of  the  beam. 
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in  concrete,  the  amount  and  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  total  ten- 
sile stresses  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  beam.  The  effect  is 
smaller  near  the  point  of  maximum  tensile  stresses  (where  the  con- 
crete is  cracked),  and  larger  near  the  support  where  concrete  may  carry 
stresses  even  at  maximum  load.  The  increment  of  stresses  in  steel  is 
not  proportional  to  the  shear;  the  bond  stresses  which  are  caused  by 
that  increment  are,  therefore,  not  proportional  to  the  shear. 

The  table  on  page  435  gives  observed  bond  stresses  and  computed 
bond  stresses  for  varying  intensities  of  loading  for  a  beam  loaded  at 
one- third  points.  Since  the  shear  between  the  support  and  the  point  of 
application  of  the  load  is  constant,  the  computed  bond  stresses  are  con- 
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Fig.  129. — Effect  of  Age  on  Bond  in  Beams. 

Tests  by  Prop.  Withey. 


IQO  180 

(See  p,  437.) 


stant.  The  observed  bond  stresses,  however,  near  the  support  are 
smaller  than  just  outside  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  load  until 
the  steel  reaches  the  elastic  limit,  after  which  a  readjustment  takes 
place  and  the  bond  stresses  become  equalized.  From  the  table,  it  is 
evident  that  in  beams  1049.3,  ^or  example,  the  observed  bond  stress 
just  outside  of  load  points  for  a  load  of  16  000  lb.  is  larger  than  the 
average  computed  bond  stress  for  the  ultimate  load,  i.e.  21  900  lb.  This 
explains  why  for  beams  failing  by  bond  the  average  computed  bond 
stress  at  the  ultimate  load  based  on  Formula  (36),  page  534,  is  smaller 
than  the  maximum  bond  strength  in  pull-out  tests. 

The  bond  stresses  given  in  subsequent  discussion  are  those  obtained 
by  Formula  36,  page  534. 

Effect  of  the  Distance  of  the  Load  from  the  Support  on  the  BoBd 
Stresses.    As  may  be  inferred  from  the  discussion  of  the  phenomeDt 
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of  the  bond  stresses,  the  average  maximum  bond  stresses  are  larger  as 
the  load  is  placed  nearer  the  support.  Prof.  C.  Bach*  in  tests  of  beams 
of  1:2:3  concrete  at  age  of  45  days,  finds  values  of  ultimate  bond 
strength  for  distances  9.8  inches,  19.7  inches,  and  29.5  inches  from  the 
support  to  average  507,  325,  and  308  lb.  respectively. 

Effect  of  Age  on  Bond.  Fig.  1 29  on  page  436,  from  Professor  Withey 's 
tests  at  the  University  of  Wisconsinf  shows  the  increase  of  strength  with 
age. 

Professor  Bach  found  for  1:2:3  concrete  the  following  bond  strength: 

Ages 28  days.    45  dajrs.    6  months.    One  year. 

Beams  kept  moist,  lb.  per  sq.  in. . .  278  308  393  435 

"     dry,  "  "       ..  271  319  3S6  363 

He  suggests  the  following  formula  for  increase  in  bond  strength  with 
age: 


««  =  745 


(-■V^iTrn) 


Where 
u  =  unit  bond  strength  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
^  =  age  in  months. 

Effect  of  Mix  of  Concrete.  From  tests  it  is  evident  that  the  richness 
of  mortar  in  concrete  afiFects  the  bond  strength  considerably.  The 
quality  of  stone  is  of  little  eflFect  provided  pockets  around  the  reinforce- 
ment are  prevented.  The  table  below  gives  values  for  bond  strength 
for  concrete  of  different  proportions. 

Bond  Strength  in  Beams  for  Different  Proportions  of  Concrete.      {See  p.  437.) 

Beams,  5  in.  by  5  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in.  long.    Reinforcement,  3-l-in.  round  bars. 
Lower  bars  imbedded  in  concrete  for  length  of  10  inches  at  both  supports.    Beams 
tested  on  5-foot  span.     Compressive  tests  on  separate  specimens. 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  Morton  O.  WitheyJ 


Mix. 

Age. 
days. 

Coarse  Aggregate. 

Average  Bond, 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Compressive  Strength, 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

1:2:4 
1:2:4 

1:3*6 
I  :  2} 

60 
60 
60 
60 

Limestone 

Gravel 

Limestone 

276 

275 
216 
267 

1  790 

2  200 
830 

I    600 

*  WideiBtand  Einbetonierten  Eiaens  Gegen  Gleiten.    Einfluas  der  Haken,  von  C.  Bach  and  O.  Goaf, 
page  x8. 

t  University  of  Wisconsin,  Bulletin  No.  3tz,  October,  1909,  p.  27*      X  Ibid.  28. 
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Hooks  as  End  Anchorage.  The  requirements  of  a  properly  con- 
structed hook  are:  (i)  it  should  permit  the  stressing  of  the  steel  to  its 
elastic  limit  without  appreciable  movement;  (2)  the  bearing  stresses 
on  the  concrete  must  be  within  a  safe  limit.  Since  the  allowable  bear- 
ing stresses  on  concrete  depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  concrete, 
the  factor  of  s^ety  against  crushing  must  be  the  same  as  that  used 
in  determining  the  allowable  fiber  stresses  in  concrete.  Tests  show 
that  the  crushing  strength  of  concrete  when  confined  is  much  larger 
than  the  crushing  strength  of  cubes  or  cylinders.  Hence,  the  safe 
bearing  stress  of  the  hook  on  the  concrete  should  be  based  on  the  crush- 
ing strength  of  confined  concrete.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  rela- 
tive efiiciency  of  hooks,  their  bearing  area  is  of  first  importance. 

When  used  for  end  anchorage,  hooks  which  allow  stressing  the  steel 
to  elastic  limit,  but  which  at  the  same  time  split  or  crush  the  concrete, 
have  not  the  required  factor  of  safety  as  far  as  concrete  is  concerned 
because  at  working  stresses  the  concrete  would  have  only  a  factor  of 
safety  of  two  instead  of  four  as  required  by  rational  design. 

Tests*  made  for  the  Eastern  Concrete  Construction  Company  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  determined  the  capacity  of  the 
hook,  but  did  not  determine  the  load  at  which  the  first  movement  of  the 
hook  took  place. 

In  all  the  tests,  |-inch  round  bars  were  imbedded  in  blocks  12  inches 
square  and  15  inches  long  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  with  additional  bends 
of  different  lengths.  Right-angular  bends  and  semi-circular  bends  on 
a  3 -inch  diameter  were  tested.  Several  specimens  of  each  type  were 
testied,  the  results  of  which  were  extremely  imiform. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  tests. 

(i)  A  4-inch  right-angular  bend  in  a  |-inch  round  bar  (5  diameters) 
combined  with  12-inch  imbedment  (16  diameters)  is  sufficient  to  stress 
the  steel  to  its  elastic  limit.  This  hook,  however,  crushed  the  concrete 
and  split  the  block,  therefore  it  does  not  give  the  required  factor  of 
safety  against  crushing  of  concrete.  A  longer  bend  does  not  increase 
the  security  because  the  bearing  stress  is  not  appreciably  reduced. 

(2)  A  semi-circular  bend  with  a  diameter  four  times  the  diameter  of 
the  bar  is  more  effective  than  the  square  bend  and  is  preferable  because 
the  bearing  stresses  on  concrete  can  be  kept  within  working  limits. 

Action  of  Hooks  in  Beams.  Beams  in  which  longitudinal  steel  is 
provided  with  hooks  show  a  much  larger  load  carr3ang  capacity  than 
similar  beams  with  ends  of  bars  straight.    Tests  at  age  of  45  days  by 

*  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced,  "Second  Edition,  p.  466. 
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Professor  Bach  on  beams  of  i :  2: 3  concrete,  ij  inches  square  and  6-foot 
span  reinforced  with  one  cpS-inch  diameter  round  bar  provided  with 
three  different  kinds  of  hooks,  gave  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  beam 
without  hooks  as  14  330  lb.;  with  right  angle  hook,  24  250  lb.;  with 
45°  hook,  25  800  lb.;  and  with  circular  hook,  28  060  lb.  The  beam 
with  rectangular  hooks  failed  by  straightening  the  hook. 


D«(l«ction    of   Bsam   in    Inches 

Fic.  130.— Deflection  of  Beams  with  varying  Percentage  of  Steel.     (See  p.  441-) 
Tests  by  Richard  L.  Humphbev  and  L.  H.  Losse. 

SPUCES  OF  TENSILE  BEINFOBCEMCBNT  IN  BEAMS  AT  POINTS 
or  MAXIMUM  STBESS 

Testa  have  been  made  by  H.  Scheit  and  O.  Wawrziniok*  to  determine 
the  efifectiveness  of  different  methods  of  splicing  steel  at  the  point  of 
maximum  stress.  The  beams  were  12  inches  square  of  spans  6i  feet 
and  10  feet,  reinforced  with  one-inch  bar.  They  were  tested  with  two 
symmetrical  loads  spaced  3  feet  3  inches  apart  for  the  shorter  beams, 
and  5  feet  apart  for  the  longer  beams. 

'  DeutKhcl-  AuucbuH  \ui  EiKDbcIon,  Hdi  14,  tgii. 
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Straight  splices  were  made  with  a  lap  of  lo,  20,  and  30  diameters 
respectively  for  the  short  beams^  and  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  80  diameters 
for  the  long  beams;  in  hooked  splices,  the  hooks  consisted  of  a  semi- 
circle with  an  inside  diameter  of  5  diameters  of  the  bar  and  an  extra 
length  of  6  diameters  of  the  bar  parallel  to  the  bar,  and  the  bars  were 
lapped  10  inches,  20  inches,  and  30  inches  respectively. 

Results.  For  straight  splices,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  a 
splice  of  50  diameters  with  which  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  was  reached. 

Hooked  splices  proved  very  effective.  Even  a  lo-diameter  lap  (the 
smallest  lap  used)  in  combination  with  a  hook,  as  described  above,  was 
sufficient  to  provide  the  same  carrying  capacity  as  the  beam  without  the 
splice. 


DEFLECTION 

The  deflection  in  reinforced  concrete  depends  primarily  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  or  slab,  to  the  span.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  percentage  of  tension  and  compression  reinforcement,  and  in 
T-beams,  upon  the  width  of  the  flange. 

Influence  of  Percentage  of  Steel  upon  Deflection.  Foi  equal  depths 
and  widths,  the  deflection  of  beams  increases  with  the  percentage  of 

Deflection  of  T-Beam  with  Varying  Widths  of  Flanges.     (See  p.  441.) 

Span  of  beams,  9.84  feet;  reinforcement,  four  ii\i-inch  round  bars;  load  applied  at 

one-third  px)mts. 

By  C.  Bach.* 


Deflection 

in  inches. 

Total  Load. 

Rectangular 

Beam 
7.x  X  9-84  in. 

T-Beam»  depth  9.84  in.;  width  of  stem,  7.x  in. 

Width  of  Flange  in  Inches. 

X8.9 

29-5 

39.4 

lb. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

8  800 
17  600 
26  500 
35  300 
44  100 
52  900 

• 

0.106 
0.376 

0.071 
0.177 
0.368 

0.047 
O.IIO 
0.188 
0.290 
0.467 

0.042 

0.097 
O.161 

0.235 

0.351 
0.544 

*  Mitteilungen  uber  Forschungsarbciten  aus  dem  Gebeite  des  Ingcnicurwescn,  Heft  go  and  91. 
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tensile  steel.  Fig.  130,  page  439,  shows  the  deflections  of  beams  13  feet 
long,  8  by  II  inches  in  cross  section,  tested  on  a  12-foot  span,  by  two 
equal  loads  applied  at  one -third  points.  The  test  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Richard  L.  Humphrey  and  L.  H.  Losse.*  The  deformations  in  steel 
and  concrete  for  the  same  beams  are  shown  on  page  413. 

Influence  of  Width  of  Flange  upon  Deflection.  In  Bach's  testsf  to 
determine  the  effect  of  width  of  the  flange,  the  results  given  in  the  table 
on  page  440  were  obtained.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  percent- 
age of  steel  based  on  the  area  of  the  stem  was  the  same  in  all  cases, 
the  deflection  for  equal  loads  is  smaller  for  beams  with  larger  widths  of 
flange. 

Deflection  of  Beams  with  Compression  Steel,      (See  p.  441.) 

AU  beams,  7.1  X  9.8  inches;  span,  9.84  feet;  tensile  reinforcement,  four  i-^-inch 

round  bars;  load  applied  at  one-third  points. 

By  C.  Bach. t 


Deflection  in  Tnches. 

• 

Total  Load. 

Compression  Steel  in  Percent. 

0 

0.4 

x.58 

1.S8J 

lb. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

4  400 

8  800 

13   200 
17  600 
22   CXXD 

0.046 
0.II9 
0.256 

0.042 
0.102 
0.184 
0.298 

0.038 
0.086 

0.143 
0.210 

0.287 

0.037 
0.084 
0.139 
0.203 
0.276 

Influence  of  Compressiye  Steel  upon  Deflection.  The  table  above 
gives  deflection  of  beams  without  compressive  reinforcement  and  with 
different  percentages  of  compressive  reinforcement.  From  the  figures, 
it  is  evident  that  for  equal  percentage  of  tensile  reinforcement  the 
deflection  decreases  with  the  increase  of  compression  reinforcement. 


.  TESTS  OF  CONTINUOUS  BEAMS 

Since  in  concrete  construction  beams  are  usually  continuous  over 
several  supports,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  by  tests 
whether  this  continuity  can  be  relied  upon. 

*  Technologit  Paper  No.  3,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  June  a;,  xqiz. 

t  MitteOungen  uber  Forschungaarbeiten  aus  dem  Gebiete  des  Ingenieurweaaens,  Heft  ^  and  92. 
X  Mittetlungen  uber  FoTSchungaarbeiten  aus  dem  Gebiete  dea  Ingenieurwesen,  Heft  90  and  gt. 
}  High  elastic  limit  steel  used. 
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Tests  of  Continuous  Beams  by  Prof.  H.  Scheit  and  Dr.  Ing.  E.  Probst.* 

These  tests  included  the  concrete  beams  shown  in  Figs.  131  to   133, 
pages  442  to  444.    Two  beams  of  each  type  were  tested  to  destruction. 
The  spans  and  the  reinforcement  for  the  loaded  spans  were  the  same 
for  all  beams.    The  complete  series  included  beams  as  follows: 
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Cracks  in  Beam    During    Loading 
Fig.  131. — Continuous  Beam  of  Two  Spans;  Type  2.     (See  p,  443.) 

Type  I,  simply  supported  beams. 

Type  2,  continuous  beams  over  two  spans. 

Type  3,  continuous  beams  over  three  spans,  end  spans  loaded. 

T>T)e  3a,  beams  similar  to  Type  3,  but  supported  by  columns; 

loading  same  as  Type  3. 
Type  4,  beams  of  five  spans,  alternate  spans  loaded. 
Figs.  131  to  133  show  the  cracks,  and  Fig.  132,  Type  3,  the  deflec- 
tion at  different  loads.     Results  of  tests  are  discussed  below: 

Comparison  of  Theoretical  Deflection  with  Actual  Deflection.  To 
determine  the  efficiency  of  continuous  beams,  the  ratios  of  deflections  of 
continuous  beams  to  those  of  simple  beams  obtained  from  tests  were 
compared  with  theoretical  ratios  for  homogeneous  beams. 

For  continuous  beams  of  two  spans,  the  observed  ratio  of  deflections 

•  "Untersuchungen  an  durchlaufenden  Eisenbctonkonstruktionen,"  Berlin,  igia. 
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was  beti?»een  0.42  and  0.45,  while  the  theoretical  ratio  was  0.40.  For 
beams  continuous  over  three  spans  with  end  spans  only  loaded,  the 
observed  ratio  was  0.69  against  the  theoretical  ratio  of  0.74. 

For  beams  of  Type  3  of  the  same  design  as  the  one  above  but  in 
which  the  ends  were  connected  with  columns,  the  ratio  varied  from 
0.34  to  0.37.  From  the  theoretical  figures,  it  appears  that  as  far  as 
deflection  is  concerned,  this  t)^e  is  almost  midway  between  a  beam  fixed 
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Deflection     o"f    Beam 
Fig.  132. — Continuous  Beam  of  Three  Spans;  Type  3.     (See  p.  444.) 

at  one  end,  for  which  the  ratio  is  0.40,  and  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends, 
for  which  the  ratio  is  0.20. 

Type  2,    The  beams  continuous  over  two  spans  failed  at  the  support 
at  an  average  load  of  14,240  lb.  per  lin.  ft.    The  theoretical  negative 

bending  moment  at  the  support  is  —  —  . 


The  stress  in  steel  at  the 
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support  for  the  maximum  load  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  above  bending 
moment  is  about  64  ocx)  lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  evident  that  this  stress  is 
much  higher  than  the  ehistic  limit  of  the  steel  used  in  the  test,  which 
shows  that  the  assumed  theoretical  bending  moment  coefficient  is  too 
large.  Based  on  the  moment  of  resistance  for  the  yield  point  of  steel, 
we  get  a  bending  moment  coefficient  of  10  instead  of  the  theoretical  8. 
The  point  of  inflection  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  theoretical  pomt 
of  inflection.    (See  Fig.  131,  p.  442.) 


Cracks     During     Loading 
Fig.  133. — Continuous  Beams  of  Three  Spans;  Type  3a.     (See  p.  445.) 

Type  3.  In  the  beams  continuous  over  three  spans,  the  first  cracks 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam  in  the  central  portion  of  the  loaded 
span  at  a  load  of  2  565  lb.  per  hn,  ft.  In  the  unloaded  span,  the  first 
crack  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  beam  at  a  load  of  5  600  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 
The  sequence  of  other  cracks  and  the  loads  at  which  they  appeared  is 
evident  from  the  illustration.  The  failure  at  a  load  of  iz  600  lb.  pjer 
lin.  ft.  was  caused  by  passing  of  the  elastic  limit  of  steel  m  the  loaded 
spans. 

The  deflection  diagram.  Fig.  132,  page  443,  gives  a  positive  proof  of 
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continuous  action  of  the  beam.  As  is  evident  from  the  diagram,  the 
deflection  in  the  end  span  is  positive,  while  in  the  center  span,  it  is 
negative.  The  computed  stresses  and  bending  moments  at  the  dif- 
ferent loads  agree  quite  closely  with  the  measured  stresses. 

The  measured  compressive  stress  for  the  maximum  load  in  the  middle 
span  (which  was  not  loaded)  was  found  to  be  i  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which 
is  almost  identical  with  the  theoretical  stress.  The  cracks  in  the  un- 
loaded span,  which  are  imiformly  distributed  over  its  whole  length, 
furnish  a  conclusive  proof  of  continuous  action.  If  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  negative  bending  moment  in  the  unloaded  span, 
failure  would  have  been  certain. 

Type  jfl.  In  the  beam  continuous  over  three  spans  and  monolithic 
with  colunms,  as  shown  by  Fig.  133,  page  444,  the  connection  between 
beams  and  columns  was  not  rigid,  as  would  be  used  in  rigid  frames,  but 
was  built  as  in  ordinary  building  construction.  The  beams  were  of 
exactly  the  same  design  as  in  Type  3.  The  comparison,  therefore,  gives  the 
effect  of  the  connection  of  the  beam  with  the  column.  The  first  cracks 
in  the  loaded  span  appeared  at  a  load  of  4  590  lb.  per  Un.  ft.,  and  in  the 
unloaded  span,  at  a  load  of  10  935  lb.  per  Un.  ft.  The  corresponding 
figures  in  Type  3  were  3  565  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  and  5  670  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  At  a 
load  of  13  905  lb.  per  lin.  ft.,  the  first  cracks  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
end  column,  and  at  16  740  lb.  per  Un.  ft.,  a  crack  appeared  at  the  top 
of  the  middle  column.  The  beam  failed  at  17  620  lb.  per  lin.  ft.  by  steel 
passing  the  elastic  limit.  At  the  time  of  failure,  cracks  were  observed 
in  the  compressive  part  of  the  interior  column. 

After  the  tests,  cracks  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns 
located  in  reverse  position  to  the  cracks  at  the  top.  During  test,  not 
only  the  beams  but  also  the  columns  deflected,  which  shows  that  the 
whole  construction  acted  as  a  unit.  The  deflection  in  the  beams  was 
smaller  than  in  Type  3,  as  explained  before. 

As  was  expected,  the  moment  of  resistance  at  the  ultimate  load  does 
not  agree  with  the  bending  moments  for  continuous  beams  based  on  the 
assumption  of  free  ends.  The  construction  must  be  considered  as  a 
frame.  Mr.  Probst  finds  that  the  positive  bending  moment  coeflScient 
in  the  loaded  span  was  12.02,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  bending 
moment  coefficient  computed  by  him  by  the  rigid  frame  method. 

Type  4.  The  cracks  in  the  T-beams  continuous  over  five  spans  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  beams  acted  as  continuous.  From  the  compar- 
ison of  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  at  the  maximum  load, 
mth  the  theoretical  bending  moment  obtained  from  ordinary  continu- 
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ous  beam  formulas,  we  find  a  very  close  agreement,  which  proves  that 
even  for  five  spans  a  continuous  beam  acts  as  continuous. 


TESTS  OF  SLABS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  LOADS 

Tests  to  determine  what  width  of  slab,  supported  at  the  two 
ends,  may  be  considered  as  carrying  a  concentrated  load,  were  made 
by  Prof.  C.  T.  Morris*  for  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Department,  from 
which  he  draws  the  following  conclusions: 
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Deformation    o|  Steel    for  Dlfforent   Center  Loods 

Fig.  134. — Deformation  of  Steel  in  Slab  Along  Section  Parallel  to  Supports. 

(See  p.  447.) 

(i)  The  effective  width  is  affected  very  little  by  the  percentage  ol 
transverse  reinforcement  (parallel  to  support). 

(2)  The  effective  width  decreases  in  a  small  degree  as  the  load 
increases. 

(3)  The  effective  width  in  percentage  of  the  span  decreases  as  the 
span  increases. 

(4)  The  following  formula,  in  which  e  is  the  effective  width  in  feet 
and  5  is  the  span  in  feet,  gives  a  safe  value  of  effective  width  where  the 
total  width  of  the  slab  is  greater  than  1.35  ^  X  4  ft. 

c  =  0.6  5  +  1.7  ft. 

•State  of  Ohio,  Highway  Department,  Bulletin  No.  aR,  September,  to*5. 
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The  efEective  width  of  a  slab,  e,  in  this  formula,  b  tliat  over  which  a 
single  concentrated  load  may  be  considered  as  uniformly  distributed 
on  a  liae  parallel  to  the  supports. 

(5)  Thickness  of  slab  shows  small  effect  on  the  distribution  of  load. 

Test  slabs  were  4  inches  and  7  inches  thick,  with  widths  for  3§-foot 
spans  of  1  foot,  3^  feet,  and  7  feet;  for  5-foot  spans  of  i  foot,  5  feet, 
and  10  feet;  and  for  7-foot  spans  of  i  foot  and  7  feet.  Main  reinforce- 
ment for  slabs  consisted  of  1.04%  of  steel,  while  transverse  reinforce- 


FiG.  13s- — Appearance  of  Slab  AfWr  Failure,     {Set  p.  447.) 

ment  varied  from  0.20%  to  0.78%  of  steel.  The  tested  slabs  were 
supported  on  steel  I-beams.  Fig.  134,  page  446,  shows  the  deformation 
of  steel  across  a  section  taken  in  the  center  of  the  slab  parallel  to  the 
supports  and  Fig,  135,  page  447,  shows  a  3j-foot  slab,  7  feet  wide,  after 
failure. 

TESTS   OF  SLABS  TO  DETERMINE  DISTBISnTION   OF  LOAD 
TO  JOISTS 

The  tests  show  that  if  a  continuous  concrete  slab  is  supported  by 
several  parallel  joists  of  any  material,  and  a  concentrated  load  is  placed 
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directiy  above  odc  joist,  the  load  is  distributed  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
slab  to  several  joists  (see  Fig.  136.)  The  distribution  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  slab  to  the  span. 

The  laboratory  test,  in  question,  consisted  of  slabs,  6,  7,  and  8 
inches  thick,  supported  on  three  lines  of  lo-inch  2S-pound  I-beams  as 
joists  spaced  3  feet  6  inches  on  centers,  (See  Fig.  137,  p.  449)  The 
span  of  the  joists  was  12  feet,  and  they  were  supported  on  other  1- 
beams,  which  in  turn  rested  on  concrete  pedestals,  similarly  as  in 
bridge  construction.  The  load  was  placed  right  over  the  middle  joist  in 
its  center. 
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Fig.  136. — Distribution  of  Slab  Load  to  Three  Parallel  Supporting  Joists. 

{See  p.  448.) 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  tests. 

(i)  The  percentage  of  reinforcement  in  the  slab  has  little  or  no  effect 
uf)on  the  load  distribution  to  the  joists,  so  long  as  safe  loads  on  the 
slab  are  not  exceeded. 

(2)  If  the  span  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  or  more,  total 
load  must  be  considered  as  carried  by  the  joist  under  the  load.  The 
amount  of  load  distributed  by  the  slab  to  other  joists  than  the  one 
immediately  under  the  load,  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

(3)  The  outside  joists  should  be  designed  for  the  same  total  live  load 
as  the  intermediate  joists. 
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(4)  The  axle  load  of  a  truck  may  be  considered  as  distributed  uni- 
formly over  a  la-foot  width  of  roadway. 

Fig.  138,  page  450,  shows  the  elongation  in  extreme  fiber  of  the  steel 
beam  and  deflection  for  the  middle  beam  and  for  outside  beams. 

Similar  results  would  be  obtained  with  concrete  joists.     The  p>er- 


Fio.  137. — RelatioD  of  Slabs  and  Joists  in  Tests.    (See  p.  448.) 

centages  of  the  load  carried  by  the  different  joists  are  given  in  table, 
pa«e  450- 

The  conclusions  apply  only  to  cases  in  which  ratio  of  span  to  thick- 
ness of  slab  does  not  exceed  to.  The  largest  ratio  used  was  7,  but  the 
results  may  be  exterpolated. 
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Equivalent  Uniform  Loads  on  Joists  for  a  Total  Concentrated  Load  of  20  ooo  Lbs. 

Computed  from  Elongations  of  Lower  Fiber 
By  Prof.  C.  T.  Morris. 


Number  of  Slab 

Thick- 
ness. 

i% 
i% 
\% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 

Equivalent  Uniform  T-oads.            '      ^*'^**^**b  ^^^ 

Side 
Beam. 

Middle 
Beam. 

Side 
Beam. 

Sum. 
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Beam. 

Middle 
Beam. 

Side 
Beam. 

Ai 

6  in. 

6  in. 

7  in. 

8  in. 
6  in. 

6  in. 

7  in. 

8  in. 
8  in. 

4480 
4360 

4430 
4480 

4480 

3960 

4790 

4530 
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9990 
10350 
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4970 
9030 
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7050 
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6  520 
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4510 
4020 
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Fio.  138. — Elongation  in  Extreme  Fiber  of  the  Steel  Beam  and  Deflection  of 

the  Middle  Beam  and  of  Outside  Beams.     (See  p.  449*) 

Value  of  One  Division  on  the  Strain  Gauge  is  0.00019  inch. 


TESTS  OF  PLAIN  CONCRETE  COLUMNS 

Professor  Talbot*  made  a  very  comprehensive  series  of  tests,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  451.  Conclusions,  con- 
firmed also  by  experimenters  abroad,  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Maimer  of  Failure.    Plain  columns  fail  either  by  shearing  at  a 

*  University  of  Dlinois  Bulletin  No.  ao,  igoS. 
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Tests  of  Plain  Concrete  Columns      {See  p.  450.) 

Materials:  Portland  cement,  Wabash  River  sand,  crushed  limestone.    Columns,  is  in. 

diameter,  round,  10  ft.  long 

By  Arthuk  N.  Talbot. 


Number 

of 

Specimens 

Tested. 

Proportions 

of 
Concrete. 

Average 
Age. 

days. 

Average 
Ultimate 

Unit 
Strength. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Maximum 
Ultimate 

Unit 
Strength. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Variation  in 
Per  Cent 

from 
Average. 

% 

Minimum 
Ultimate 

Unit 
Strength. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Variation  in 

Per  Cent 

firom 

% 

2 

7 
2 

2 

I  :  li  :  3 
1:2:4 
I  :$  :6 
I  :  4  :  8 
1:2:4 
1:2:3! 

64 

6ii 

63 
192 

14  mo. 

2  300 
I   740 

1  033 

575 

2  025 

2  710 

2  480 
2   210 

1  no 

575 

2  680 

2  770 

8 
27 

7 

2   120 
I   16c 

955 

575 

1  770 

2  650 

-  8 

-33 

-  7 

6 

2 

32 

2 

-13 
—  2 

diagonal  plane  of  fracture,  or  by  crushing,  when  the  material  is  shattered 
and  cracked  longitudinally.  The  diagonal  shearing  failure  almost  al- 
ways occurs  suddenly  and  with  little,  or  no  warning,  while  the  com- 
pressive failure  is  more  gradual. 

(2)  Effect  of  Richness  of  Concrete.  The  strength  of  columns  in- 
creases in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  i.e.,  almost  as  a  straight  line, 
with  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  cement  to  total  dry  material 
used.     (See  pp.  312  and  316.) 

(3)  Modalns  of  Elasticity  and  Poisson's  Ratio.  The  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  columns  is  almost  constant  for  the  first  one-third  of 
the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Beyond  this  point  the  modulus  decreases 
till  it  reaches  at  the  ultimate  load  about  one-half  of  its  initial  value. 
The  Poisson's  ratio,  or  the  ratio  of  the  lateral  to  the  longitudinal  defor- 
mation (see  p.  339)  was  found  for  i:  2: 4  concrete  to  be  between  o.io 
and  0.17  up  to  a  load  of  about  one-half  the  ultimate.  It  increases  with 
the  load,  reaching  probably  0.25  at  the  ultimate  load. 

(4)  Effect  of  Repetition.  Repetition  has  no  effect  on  deformation 
for  loads  up  to  one-half  of  the  breaking  strength  of  the  column.  For 
higher  loads,  the  deformation  increases  after  repeated  applications  of 
the  load.  After  ten  repetitions  of  a  load  three-fourths  the  normal 
breaking  strength,  for  example,  the  deformation  was  increased  by  25%. 

It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  suddenness  of  failure  of  plain 
concrete  is  increased  by  the  length  of  the  column.  This  absolutely 
excludes  plain  concrete  columns  from  structures  where  they  are  apt  to 
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be  exposed  to  shock  or  to  secondary  stresses  due  to  bending,  as  in  build- 
ing construction. 

Concrete  vs.  Brick  Coiumnfl.  Tests  carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  columns  of  common,  hard,  and  vitrified  brick  laid 
with  lime  and  cement  mortar,  indicate  that  the  strength  varies  with 
quality  of  brick  and  mortar,  while  large  and  small  columns  show  about 
the  same  unit  stresses. 

A  series  showing  the  strength  of  piers  of  common,  hard  and  vitrified 
brick,  laid  with  different  mortars,  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
lime  mortar  specimens  showed  a  nearly  entire  lack  of  carbonation  on 
the  interior.  Three  piers  of  each  kind  of  brick  and  mortar  were  made 
with  headers  every  other  course,  every  fourth  course  and  every  seventh 
course,  but  this  variable  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  Bricks  were 
laid  flat. 

Two  large  size  columns  48  inches  square  and  12  feet  high,  of  common. 

Compressive  Strength  of  Brick  Piers* 

Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Star.dards.    (See  p.  452.) 
Dimensions  30  inches  square  by  10  feet  high 


Kind  of  Brick. 


Common. 


Hard. 


ritrified 


Mortar. 


1 : 3  lime 

1 : 3  cement 

1 : 6  lime 

1:3 /'iS%  lime     \ 

^85%  cement/ 
1 : 3  cement 
1 : 6  lime 
1:3  A5%  lime     \ 

\85%  cement/ 
1 : 3  cement 


Age. 

Mentha. 


4 
I 

4 


I 

4 

I 
I 


Compressive 

Strength, 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 


170 

S7S 
910 

1465 

1650 
1360 

2900 

2780 


*  Engineering  yews,  August  s.  igis,  p.  242. 

hard  burned  brick,  one  laid  in  i :  i  cement  mortar  and  one  in  i :  3  lime 
mortar,  were  tested  by  the  Bureau  and  crushed  at  2  920  and  760  pounds 
per  square  inch  respectively,  f 

Tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  quoted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  Compressive  Strength 
of  Cement  t  give  the  ultimate  strength  of  common  brick  piers  about 


t  James  E.  Howard,  Engineering  Record,  March  32,  19x31  P-  532. 

t  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineera,  Vol.  XV,  p.  717,  and  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  364. 
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eighteen  months  old  as  ranging  from  800  to  2  400  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  results  for  brick  laid  with  lime  mortsCr  averaging  nearer  the 
lower  figure,  and  those  f  or  i :  2  Portland  cement  mortar  nearer  the  higher 
figure. 

The  unit  stresses  allowed  by  the  New  York  Borough  of  Manhattan 
Building  Code,  191 6,  for  brickwork  are. 

Brickwork  in :  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Portland  cement  mortar 250 

Natural  cement  mortar 210 

Lime  cement  mortar 160 

Lime  mortar no 

The  first  value  is  but  little  more  than  one-half  that  recommended 
for  good  1:2:4  Portland  cement  concrete  on  page  573. 

TESTS  OF  COLUMNS  REINFORCED  WITH  VERTICAL  STEEL 

Tests  prove  positively  that  in  reinforced  concrete  columns,  steel  and 
concrete  are  effective  in  resisting  the  load  carried  by  the  columns.  As 
explained  in  the  Theory  Chapter,  page  376,  the  stress  in  steel  equals  the 
stress  of  concrete  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity.  This 
fact  also  is  borne  out  by  the  tests. 

Mr.  Spitzer*  in  Austria  and  Professor  Witheyf  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  observed  that  near  ultimate  load,  adjustment  between  steel 
and  concrete  takes  place  so  that  finally  the  failure  occurs  by  both  of  the 
materials  passing  the  elastic  limit  simultaneously.  This  adjustment 
may  be  explained  by  the  following  consideration. 
,  After  either  of  the  two  materials  reaches  its  elastic  limit,  any  increase 
in  stress  in  that  material  tends  to  cause  very  large  deformations,  which 
the  other  material,  being  still  within  elastic  limit,  cannot  undergo. 
Therefore,  this  other  material  takes  all  the  stresses  due  to  any  increase 
of  the  load  till  it  finally  reaches  its  elastic  lilhit,  and  the  column  faUs. 

The  table  on  page  455  gives  results  of  tests  of  full  isized  columns 
made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Manner  of  Failiire.  Contrary  to  expectations,  in  most  cases  failure 
in  columns  occurs  near  the  top  or  bottom  instead  of  at  the  center. 
This  has  been  explained  as  probably  due  to  greater  porosity  of  concrete. 

In  most  colunms,  hair  cracks  appeared  at  85%  to  90%  of  the  maxi- 

*  Mitteilungen  Uber-Venuche  Aiugef  tthrt  vom  Eiaenbeton-Auaachuas  des  teterreichiichen  Ingenieur* 
und  Architekten-Vereins,  "  Venucfae  mit  Eisenbetonsaulen/'  Heft  3. 
t  Uaiveruty  of  Wisconsin  Bulletin  No.  466,  December  xgxz. 
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mum  load.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  failures  were  sudden.  In  k 
number  of  cases,  concrete  split  at  the  column  reinforcement  after  its 
elastic  limit  was  reached.  The  splitting  effect  is  caused  by  the  lateral 
deformation  of  steel  which  exerts  pressure  on  the  concrete,  which,  if 
sufficient,  breaks  the  concrete.  The  steel,  therefore,  should  be  placed 
at  a  sufficient  distance,  say  at  least  one  inch,  from  the  face  of  the 
concrete.  With  proper  protection  there  is  no  danger  of  buckling  till 
after  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  reached. 

From  Spitzer's  tests,  it  would  appear  that  columns  with  steel  placed 
well  within  the  cross-section  of  column  are  somewhat  stronger  than  with 
steel  placed  according  to  the  usual  custom.  In  practice,  however, 
columns  are  apt  to  be  subjected  to  eccentric  loading;  therefore,  the 
placing  of  steel  in  abnormal  positions  must  be  discouraged. 

Factor  of  Safety.  A  column  with  vertical  steel  only  is  liable  to  fail 
without  notice  when  its  ultimate  strength  is  reached.  The  ultimate 
strength  of  columns  even  if  built  under  the  same  conditions  is  more 
variable  than  steel  colunms.  Therefore  the  commonly  accepted  factor 
of  safety  is  larger -than  used  in  steel  columns.  When  designed  accord- 
ing to  formulas  given  on  page  562  with  allowable  unit  stresses  on  page 
573>  columns  with  vertical  steel  only  are  very  reliable. 

Moduliis  of  Elasticity  for  Reinforced 'Columns.  The  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity varies  for  different  .intensities  of  loading  and  for  different  mixes 
of  concrete.  In  selecting  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  to  be  used 
in  design,  it  is  proper  to  be  guided  more  by  the  required  factor  of  safety 
than  by  the  actual  modulus  of  elasticity  at  any  particular  stage  of  the 
loading.  From  the  tests  thus  far  made,  the  moduli  of  elasticity  given 
by  the  Joint  Conunittee  with  the  suggested  working  stresses  (see  p.  573) 
seem  to  give  the  required  factor  of  safety. 

Rich  Versus  Lean  Mix.  As  evident  from  the  table  on  page  455, 
cement  is  very  good  reinforcement  for  the  colunm  as  the  increase  in 
strength  is  much  larger  than  the  additional  cost  of  cement. 

Influence  of  Bands.  In  tests  of  Mr.  Spitzer*  of  colunms  having 
different  spacing  of  bands,  those  in  which  the  spacing  was  equal  to,  or 
smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  column  gave  somewhat  greater  strength 
than  columns  in  which  the  spacing  exceeded  the  diameter  of  column. 

Influence  of  the  Percentage  of  the  Steel.  The  tests  show  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  reinforcement  in  columns  is  the  same  whether  the  per- 
centage is  large  or  small.  In  all  cases  the  steel  takes  a  stress  equal  to 
the  stress  in  concrete  times  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity. 

*  See  footnote  on  page  453. 
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Walertown  Arsenal  Tests.  The  table  on  page  455,  from  tests  by  Mr. 
James  £.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  gives  the  relation  of 
actual  tests  to  theoretical  computations  based  on  a  ratio  of  elasticity 
of  15.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  actual  strength  is  almost  always  more 
than  the  theoretical,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  leaner 
mixtures  because  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  leaner  concrete  is 
lower,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  15  is  very  conservative. 

An  excellent  analytical  treatment  of  colunms  reinforced  with  vertical 
steel  is  given  by  Professor  Talbot  in  one  of  his  University  Bulletins.* 
The  problem  is  discussed  briefly  by  one  of  the  authors  in  a  paper 
before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  f 

Many  of  the  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  for  example,  were 
made  with  vertical  bars  imbedded  in  columns  12  ins.  square  and  8  ft. 
long,  with  absolutely  no  bands  or  horizontal  steel  of  any  kind  placed 
around  these  vertical  bars  to  hold  them  in  place;  that  is,  the  bars  8 
ft.  in  length  were  placed  in  the  four  comers  of  the  column — in  some 
tests  only  2  ins.  from  the  surface — and  simply  held  in  place  by  the  2 
ins.  of  concrete  itself.}    There  was  no  sign  whatever  of  buckling  until 

Strength  of  Plain  vs.  Vertically  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Mortar  Columns. 
Columns  12'  X  12".    Height  8  feet.    Age  of  Mortar  and  Concrete  6  months. 

Watertown  Arsenal.     (See  p.  453.) 
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t  Test  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  X905,  p.  344- 
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the  compression  was  so  great  that  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  was 
passed,  when  of  course  nothing  further  could  be  expected  of  it. 

TESTS  OF  SPIRAL  COLUMNS 

In  analyzing  results  from  tests  of  spiral  columns,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  not  only  the  strength,  but  also  the  deformation,  or  change  in 
length.  In  building  construction,  because  of  the  dependence  of  the 
different  members  upon  each  other,  it  is  advisable  to  permit  a  shorten- 


8     S      8     S  S 

Deformation   per  Unit  Length 

Fig.  139. — Deformation  Curves  for  Spiral  Columns  with  Varjring  Amount  of  Vertical 

Steel.*    {See  p.  457.) 

Concrete  1:2:3);  1%  Spiral  High  Carbon  Steel;  0%  Vertical  Mild  SteeL 
Concrete  i  :  2  : 3);  1%  Spiral  High  Carbon  Steel;  3.8%  Vertical  Mild  Steel. 
Concrete  i  :  2  :  3I;  1%  Spiral  High  Carbon  Steel;  6.1%  Vertical  Mild  SteeL 

ing,  or  deformation,  of  not  over  0.007  per  unit  of  length.  The  factor 
of  safety,  therefore,  must  be  based  on  the  load  causing  a  certain  defor- 
mation rather  than  on  ultimate  strength.  Although  the  strength  of 
column  bjcyond  the  yield  point  is  not  available  in  ordinary  construc- 
tion, the  greater  ultimate  strength,  ductility,  and  uniformity  in  strength 

*  University  of  Wisconsin  Bulletin  No.  466,  December,  19x1,  pp.  93, 93, 94. 
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of  spiral  columns  reduces  the  danger  of  sudden  failurei  and  larger  unit 
stresses  may  be  allowed.  In  practice  it  is  more  rational  to  increase 
working  unit  stress  in  concrete  than  to  /compute  the  stress  by  a  for- 
mula which  takes  into  account  the  steel  in  the  spiral.     (See  p.  560.) 

Early  European  tests  of  spiral  columns  were  made  on  short  columns 
and  without  deformation  diagrams,  and  as  a  residt,  very  high  working 
stresses  based  on  the  ultimate  strength  were  recommended.  More 
recent  tests,  notably  by  Talbot  and  Withey  in  the  United  States,  showed 
the  excessive  deformation  of  spiral  colunms  at  high  stresses. 

Column  Tests  by  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey.  The  tests  at  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Series  of  1910,  consisted  of  four  ^eries,  two  of  which  will  be 
considered  below;  namely,  series  i,  columns  with  varying  percentage  of 
longitudinal  and  lateral  reinforcement,  and  series  2,  columns  with  vary- 
ing piroportions  of  concrete.  The  table  on  page  458  gives  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  tests. 

The  following  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  tests: 

1.  The  cheapest  way  of  increasing  the  strength  of  a  column  is  by 
using  a  rich  mix;  but  toughness  is  sacrificed  to  strength  obtained  in  this 
way. 

2.  Spiral  reinforcement  greatly  increases  toughness  and  ultimate 
strength  of  a  column,  but  does  not  raise  the  yield  point.  (See 
columns  M  and  O,  page  458.)  The  strength  beyond  the  yield 
point  can  not  be  utilized  in  building  construction;  hence,  the  amount 
of  steel  for  spirals  should  be  made  only  large  enough  to  produce  required 
ductility  and  raise  the  factor  of  safety  against  failiure.  In  practice,  1% 
of  spiral  reinforcement  seems  to  be  sufi&cient. 

3.  Longitudinal  steel  increases  the  stiffness  of  the  column  and  raises 
the  yield  point. 

4.  Stress  in  steel  at  the  yield  point  of  columns  is  practically  the  same 
for  all  mixes  of  concrete  and  only  a  little  below  the  yield  point  of  the 
vertical  steel.  (See  table,  page  458.)  This  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  for  leaner  concrete  the  ultimate  strength  is 
smaller,  but  the  deformation  at  the  yield  point  larger  than  for  rich 
mixes.  For  rich  concrete,  the  stress  in  concrete  at  the  yield  point  is 
larger,  but  the  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  steel  to  concrete  decreases.  Since 
the  stress  depends  upon  the  product  of  stress  in  concrete  times  the 
ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity,  the  two  values  simply  adjust  them- 
selves so  that  the  product  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

5.  Columns  loaded  eccentrically  give  results  which  agree  closely  with- 
the  formula  given  on  page  382,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  140,  page  459, 
in  which  the  straight  lines  represent  figured  stresses  in  steel  and  con- 
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Crete  by  Formulas  (75)  and  (76),  page  38a,  while  the  dots  and  circles 
show  the  actual  stresses  obtained  from  deformation. 

Action  of  Colanma  nnder  Test.  Up  to  the  point  of  breaking  strength 
of  plain  concrete,  the  action  of  the  columns  with  spirals  was  the  same 
as  for  columns  with  vertical  steel  only.  The  observed  stress  in  spirals 
was  from  6  000  to  8  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  For  spiral  columns  with  verti- 
cal Steel,  the  deformation  curve  continues  as  a  practically  straight  hne 
to  the  yield  point  of  the  column.    The  yielding  is  indicated  by  scaling 
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Fig.  140. — Compahson  of  Theoretical  and  Actual  Stresses  for  Eccentric  Loading.* 
(See  f.  4S7.) 

off  of  the  protective  shell  and  by  an  increase  of  ratio  of  lateral  and 
longitudinal  deformation  to  the  applied  load.  The  yield  point  is  more 
marked  for  columns  with  lai^e  percentage  of  reinforcement  (see  Fig.  139, 
p.  456).  For  spiral  columns  without  vertical  steel,  the  deformation  dia- 
gram is  a  curve  without  a  marked  yield  point,  so  that  the  yield  point 
is  only  distinguishable  by  scaling  of  the  shell. 

After  the  yield  pomt  has  been  passed,  the  disintegration  of  the  shell 
progresses  very  rapidly.    The  ratio  of  shortening  due  to  the  applied 

*  tlnnrcliity  of  Wbqhi^  BulletlD  No.  466,  DKemba ,  lall.  p.  t\. 
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load  becomes  larger  and  final  failure  takes  place  by  buckling  of  tbe 
column,  or,  in  columns  with  a  small  amount  of  lateral  steel,  by  break- 
ing of  the  spirals. 

,  Stresses  in  Steel  and  Concrete.  The  table  on  page  458  gives  the 
stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  at  yiel4  point  and  at  maximum  load.  The 
stresses  in  vertical  steel  were  obtained  from  the  deformation  by  using 
a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  30  000  000.  The  remainder  of  the  load 
assumed  as  carried  by  the  concrete,  and  divided  by  the  area  of  the  core, 
gave  the  unit  stress  in  the  concrete.  In  figuring  the  stress  in  concrete, 
the  area  of  the  core  was  used  in  preference  to  the  total  area  of  the  col- 
umn, because  at  yield  point  and  at  maximum  load,  either  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  outside  shell  is  destroyed  and  is  then  ineffective  for  carrying 
the  load. 

The  stress  in  spirals  obtained  from  lateral  deformation  is  very  small 
at  the  yield  point  of  the  column,  which  corroborates  the  statement  that 
up  to  yield  point*  the  spirals  do  not  affect  the  column  appreciably. 

The  table  is  of  interest  in  giving  a  comparison  of  the  stresses  in 
steel  with  the  stresses  in  concrete  for  different  mixes  and  also  in  giving 
the  values  of  the  ratio  of  moduli,  n.  Although  the  value  of  this  ratio 
was  variable,  the  stress  in  steel  at  the  yield  point  of  the  column  was 
about  the  same  for  all  columns,  which  seems  to  show  that  in  a  column 
imder  load  an  adjustment  of  stresses  takes  place.  From  the  table, 
also,  it  is  evident  that  the  stress  in  concrete  at  the  yield  point  was  the 
same  irrespective  of  the  amount  qf  vertical  reinforcement. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  in  connection  with  tests  by 
Wayss  and  Freytag.f  The  colunms  after  reaching  the  maximum  stress 
were  again  loaded  after  nine  months  and  after  one  year,  and  showed 
a  large  increase  of  strength  over  the  original  maximum  strength,  in 
some  cases  reaching  50%  increase.  After  these  two  loadings,  the 
column  spirals  were  removed  and  the  core  tested  again.  In  no  case 
was  the  core  after  removing  the  spirals  disintegrated;  in  fact,  each 
core  showed  a  considerable  strength,  which  tends  to  disprove  a  conten- 
tion previously  held  by  several  authorities  that  the  concrete  in  hooped 
columns  becomes  disintegrated  after  a  certain  point  in  loading  is 
reached  and  is  simply  prevented  from  flowing  by  the  hoops. 

TESTS  OF  SQUARE  COLUMN  WITH  BECTANOULAB  BAUDS 

Tests  by  Wayss  and  Freytagf  consist  of  eleven  types  of  12-inch 
colunms,  square  and  rectangular  in  cross-section.    These  tests  prove 

*  See  also  Professor  Talbot's  Bulletin  No.  ao,  Uiffvcitity  of  Illinois. 
t  MSnch,  4tli  edition,  p.  1x7. 
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that  the  bands  in  square  columns  are  not  very  eflFective.  The  out- 
side shell  started  breaking  off  as  soon  as  concrete  reached  its  maximum 
crushing  strength. 

TESTS  OF  COLUMNS  WITH  STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

REINFORCEMENT 

The  size  of  column  can  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  structural  shapes, 
rigid  enough  to  serve  as  a  structural  steel  column,  imbedded  in  con- 
crete. Below  are  given  results  from  tests  of  columns  with  two  types 
of  structural  steel  which  proved  very  reliable.  The  results  must  not 
be  considered  as  applying  to  all  conditions  and  must  be  used  with 
caution  where  the  structural  members  differ  materially  from  those  in 
the  tests. 
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Deformation  per  Unit  of  Length 
Fig.  141. — ^Average  Deformations  of  Plain  Steel  Columns.*    (See  p,  463.) 

Talbot-Lord  Tests  of  Colunms.f    The  Talbot-Lord  tests  consisted 
of  thirty-two  columns  divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Plain  steel  columns. 

2.  Core  type  columns,  i.e.;  columns  in  which  the  portion  within  the 
structural  steel  members  was  filled  with  concrete. 

3.  Fireproofed  colunms,  i.e.;  core  type  columns  having  a  2-inch  pro- 
tective covering. 


*  Univenity  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  56, 1912,  p.  19. 
t  Univenity  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  56. 
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Tests  of  Steel  Columns^  Reinforced  with  Concrete 

By  Talbot  and  Lord*    (See  Fig.  143,  page  464.) 

Age  of  concrete,  59  to  61  days. 
P,  S.  =  Plain  steel  column  of  8—3"  X  2  i*'  X  A"  angles  with  no  concrete  core. 
C.  T.  «  Core  type  column  of  8  —  3'  angles  with  concrete  core. 
F,       =»  Fireproofed  column  same  as  core  type  with  2'  of  extra  concrete  outside  of 

structural  steel.  No  spiral. 
5        B  Spinded  column  same  as  core  type  with  spiral  steel  and  concrete  core  filled 

out  to  conform  with  diameter  of  spiral. 
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Applied  5  times;  not  broken. 
Not  broken  near  ultimate. 
Applied  3  times;  not  broken. 
Second  test;  near  ultimate. 
Not  broken. 

Test  with   spiral   and  outside 
concrete  removed. 


1 0.75  %  of  spiral  reinforcement. 
1 1.00  %  of  spiral  reinforcement. 


*  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  56,  19x2.  pp.  14  and  15. 
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^pinUed  columns,  i.e. ;  core  type  col- 
enclosed  in  close  fitting  spiral  and 
vith  concrete  to  outer  surface  of 


cross-section  of  the  structural 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  143,  page 
vas  the  same  for  all  columns, 
of  length  to  minimum  radius  of 
m  varied  from  6.1  to  59.5.  The 
of  the  tests  are  given  on  page  462. 
^,  Plain    Steel   Col- 

nmiu.  No  bending 
was  visible  to  the 
eye  at  the  maximum 
load.  After  the 
maximum  load  was 
passed,  bending 
developed  very  grad- 
ually. The  average 
deformations  ■  per 
unit  of  length  are 
shown  in  Fig.  141, 
:/b»omefer     page  461. 

The  effect  of  the 

length  of  the  column 

was  more  marked  at 

high    than   at   low 

Fig.  14 l.—Dimen lions  of  Test  Columns.*     (See  f.  463.)      loads.    According  to 

Professor      Talbot, 

the  ultimate  stress  in  column  for  different  ratios  of  —  may  be  repre- 

P  I 

sented  by  a  straight  line  formula,  -j  =  36  500  —  15S  —  - 

Cor«  Tjpe  Colnauu.  The  columns  of  core  type  were  very  tough 
and  failure  slow.  For  short  columns,  the  failure  was  caused  in  most 
cases  by  crushing  of  the  concrete;  for  longer  columns,  by  bending  and 
crushing  of  concrete.  No  bending  visible  to  the  eye  was  observed  until 
maximum  load  was  reached.    The  effect  of  mixture  of  concrete  on  the 

-llnlvinityairiUluillBullctinNa.  s6.  Fig.  l.p.4- 
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Fig.  143. — ^Load  Deformation  Diagrams  for  Plain  Steel  Columns  and  Correspond- 
ing Core  Type  Columns.*     (5«tf  p,  465.) 

Note: — Curves  labelled  Column  refer  to  core  type;  those  labdled  Steel  refe/  to  plain  steel  type.    See 
also  Fig.  X41. 


*  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  No.  56,  March,  191a,  p.  94. 
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strength  was  small,  because  the  strength  of  the  column  was  governed 
by  the  steel  rather  than  by  the  concrete. 

In  Fig.  143,  page  464,  are  shown  deformations  per  unit  of  length 
of  core  type  column.  Deformations  of  plain  steel  columns  are  also 
shown  for  comparison.     (See  also  Fig.  141.) 

The  relative  loads  carried  by  the  concrete  and  by  the  steel,  respec- 
tively, are  given  in  the  table  on  page  462.  The  amounts  were  deter- 
mined by  assuming  that  for  equal  deformations  the  structural  shapes 
in  the  core  type  column  carried  the  same  load  as  a  similar  plain  steel 
column  and  the  balance  was  carried  by  the  concrete. 

As  a  result  of  this  test,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  core  type  column 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  the  strength  of  the  plain  steel  column 
plus  the  strength  of  the  concrete  core  figured  with  a  unit  stress  equal  to 
the  strength  of  concrete  in  cylinders. 

Fireproofed  Colmnns.  The  behavior  of  fireproofed  columns  of  the 
core  type  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  column  without  fireproof- 
ing.  The  concrete  shell  outside  of  the  structural  shapes,  however, 
remained  intact  until  the  ultimate  deformation  of  the  column  was  nearly 
reached,  but  its  effective  unit  strength  was  lower  than  the  unit  stress 
of  the  concrete  core,  probably  because  the  shell  failed  before  the  maxi- 
mum stress  in  steel  and  concrete  core  was  reached. 

Even  if  the  protective  covering  is  not  reUed  upon  as  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  column,  it  is  advisable  to  tie  it  by  means  of  hoops  or 
spirals  of  large  pitch  so  as  to  prevent  spalling  in  case  of  fire. 

fipiraled  Columns  with  Structural  Steel.  The  core  type  colunm  with 
surface  spirally  reinforced  exhibited  larger  strength  and  toughness  than 
similar  columns  without  spiral.  The  thin  protective  cover  remained 
intact.  The  strength  of  the  columns  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
Illinois  and  Lehigh  University  testing  machines,  which  is  830  000  lb. 

Because  of  the  large  deformation,  the  increase  of  strength  afforded 
by  the  spiral  is  not  available  in  ordinary  buOding  construction;  hence  a 
large  percentage  of  spiral  is  not  justifiable.  One  per  cent  of  spiral  rein- 
forcement, however,  makes  the  column  tougher  and  safer  and  also 
prevents  the  outer  shell  from  spalling.  Since  the  danger  of  sudden 
failure  is  removed,  such  columns  may  be  designed  with  somewhat 
higher  working  loads  than  allowed  for  the  fireproofed  type. 

Tests  by  Professor  Withey.*  The  structural  steel  reinforcement  con- 
sisted of  four  angles  2  in.  x  2  in.  x  j^  in.  placed  in  four  comers  of  square 
column.  The  out  to  out  dimensions  of  the  steel  core  were  8  in.  square. 
The  result  of  this  test  agrees  with  the  tests  previously  described. 

*  University  of  Wisconsin  6uU«tin  No.  300,  "Tests  of  Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Colnnuis.'' 
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Becommendfttioiifl  for  the  Design  of  Fireproofed  Columiui.    Tests 

by  Professor  Talbot  and  Professor  Withey  show  that  in  columns  with 
structural  steel  the  protective  cover  does  not  fail  until  the  column 
reaches  its  maximum  load.  In  practice,  the  protective  cover  is  not  con- 
sidered as  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  column.  Therefore,  in  design- 
ing this  type  of  column,  the  recommendations  given  in  connection 
with  core-type  columns  may  be  used.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Emperger  and  Spitzer.* 

TESTS  OF  LONG  COLUMNS 

Tests  by  Spitzer  on  columns,  9.8  by  9.8  in.  cross-section,  9.9  ft., 
14.8  ft.,  and  23  ft.  long  respectively,  with  ratio  of  length  to  the  least 
diameter  of  12,  18,  and  28,  show  no  appreciable  diflference  in  strength 
and  no  buckling  in  any  of  the  columns. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  slendemess.  Professor  Bachf  compared 
the  strength  of  4  ft.  long  column  (ratio  of  slendemess  4.3)  with  that  of 
a  29.5  ft.  column  (ratio  of  slendemess  32),  and  found  the  strength  of 
the  longer  column  to  be  0.75  of  the  strength  of  the  short  colunm. 

As  a  result  of  this  test.  Professor  Bach  suggests  the  following  fomiula 
for  the  strength  of  a  long  column  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  a  short 
column,  which  in  turn  may  be  assumed  equivalent  to  the  strength  of 
8  by  16-inch  cylinders. 


fc-'fc 


.  AP 

I  +  0.0072  — 


Where 
fc  =  allowable  working  imit  stress,  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  for  short  columns. 
A  =  cross  section,  sq.  in.,  of  column. 
/    =  length  of  column  in  feet. 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  inch  units  of  the  cross-section  of  the  column. 

RESISTANCE  OF  CONCRETE  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  TO 

TWISTING 

Tests}  made  by  C.  Bach  and  O.  Graf  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  to  deter- 
mine the  resistance  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  to  twisting, 

*  MitteQungen  ilber-Verauche  ausgeftthrt  vom  Eisenbeton-Ausschuss  <les  Qftterreichiachen  Infenieur- 
und  Axchitekten-Vereins,  "Venuche  mit  Eisenbetonaauien."  Heft  3. 

t  Knickungiverauche  mit  Eisenbetonsaulen  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  Prof.  C. 

Bach,  x9X3i  P*  1969' 

I  "Venuche  uber  die  WidexBtandifaebic^eit  von  Beton  und  Eiaenbeton  gegen  Verdrehung"  by  C 
Bach  tod  O.  Graf.  Berlin  191 3,  Heft  id. 
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consisted  of  two  groups  jof  specimens:  (i)  plain  concrete  with  square, 
rectangular,  circular,  and  circular  ring  cross-sections;  and  (2)  square 
and  rectangular  reinforced  concrete  with  varied  amounts  and  dispo- 
sitions of  reinforcement.  The  length  of  the  specimens  was  6.4  ft.,  and 
the  cross  section  was  11. 8  inches  square,  8.3  by  16.6  inches  rectangular, 
and  15.8  inches  diameter  for  circular  reinforcement. 

Method  of  Testing.  The  specimens  were  tested  by  applying  twisting 
moments  at  the  ends.  An  initial  twisting  moment  of  21  670  inch 
pounds  was  applied  first  and  the  instrument  read.  The  load  was  then 
increased,  imtil  failure,  in  increments  of  21  670  inch  pounds;  but  after 
each  reading,  and  before  raising  the  total  load  by  this  increment,  the 
load  was  reduced  to  the  original  21  670  inch  pounds  so  that  the  incre- 
ments as  made  actually  consisted  of  multiples  of  21  670  inch  pounds. 

Resistance  to  Twisting  of  Plain  Concrete.  In  all  plain  concrete  speci- 
mens, the  failure  occurred  in  the  center  of  the  specimen  by  cracking 
at  45°.  Failure  always  followed  closely  the  appearance  of  the  first 
crack.  In  specimens  with  rectangular  cross-sections,  the  first  crack 
started  on  the  wide  face. 

The  ultimate  torsional  unit  stresses  are  given  in  the  table  below  and 
were  figured  by  the  following  general  formulas  for  homogeneous  beams. 

Ultimate  Torsumal  Unit  Stresses.     (See  p,  467.) 

Concrete,  1:2:3  by  volume.  Aggregates,  Rhine  sand  from  o  to  i-inch  diameter 
and  Rhine  gravel  from  }  inch  to  }  inch.  Average  compressive  strength  of  12-inch 
cubes  at  45  days,  3  540  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Age  of  specimens  at  test,  45  da)rs. 

Compiled  from  Tests  by  C.  Bach  and  O.  Graf. 


Values  of  Toisfenal  Unit  Stress. 

Cto»  Section. 

Lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  Terms  of 
Tensile  Strength. 

In  Terms 

of  Compfesive 

Strength. 

Square 

432.33 
462 . 20 

364  OS 

243.18 

1.62 

1-75 
1.38 
0.92 

0.12 

RftTt^ngular  ,  . .                   .    .  .  , 

0.13 

Circular 
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Circular  Rings 

0.07 

Let 
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ultimate  torsional  unit  stress  in  concrete  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
the  torsional  moment  in  inch  pounds, 
the  short  side  of  the  section  in  inches, 
the  long  side  of  the  section  in  inches. 
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For  rectangular  and  square  sections^ 

2.6     \  Mj 


0.45  +  r/ 


For  circular  sections 


?© 


/--r^'  (■) 


Resistance  to  Twisting  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Specimens.  Longi- 
tudinal reinforcement  has  very  small  influence  on  torsional  resistance. 
For  specimens  reinforced  with  1.13%  and  2.26%  of  straight  bars,  the 
increase  of  torsional  resistance  was  only  9%  and  14%.  More  marked 
was  the  influence  of  inclined  bars.  In  specimens  with  1.13%  of  rein- 
forcement where  the  bars  were  inclined  at  12**,  the  ultimate  resistance 
was  increased  by  27%. 

The  best  reinforcement  for  specimens  subject  to  twisting  consists 
of  stirrups,  or  spirals,  inclined  at  45**,  because  the  cracks  due  to  twistmg 
open  at  45**  and  therefore  the  spiral  resists  the  twisting  stresses  directly. 
In  specimens  with  2.26%  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  with  stirrups, 
0.276  in.  diameter,  spaced  3.93  inches  on  centers,  the  bending  moment 
at  first  crack  was  31%  larger  than  at  ultimate  failure  for  plain  speci- 
mens. The  ultimate  bending  moment  for  this  specimen  was  66% 
larger  than  the  ultimate  bending  moment  for  plain  specimens. 

Specimens  reinforced  with  2.26%  of  longitudinal  steel  and  spirals, 
0.276  in.  diameter,  arranged  parallel  to  each  side  and  inclined  at  45°, 
with  a  pitch  of  3.7  inches,  showed  an  increase  of  55%  at  first  crack, 
and  134%  at  the  ultimate  bending  moment  over  plain  specimens. 

TESTS  OF  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS  UNDER  LOAD 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  testing  within  the  last 
few  years  is  the  testing  of  complete  structures  imder  load.  Deflection 
tests  of  engineering  structures  have  been  customary  to  determine  whether 
the  structure  can  safely  carry  the  load  for  which  it  has  been  built.  Such 
tests,  however,  are  of  little  scientific  use  as  they  do  not  give  the  stresses 
in  the  structure.  Sometimes  they  are  even  misleading  because  yn\h 
small  deflection  there  may  exist  stresses  in  certain  parts  of  the  structure 
much  higher  than  allowable.  Weakness  of  details  also  and  the  effect 
of  continuity  cannot  be  determined  from  such  tests. 

The  recent  tests  on  completed  structures  are  much  superior  to  the 
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old  deflection  tests  as  they  measure  not  only  deflection  of  the  structure, 
but  also  the  stresses  in  various  parts.of  the  members.  These  tests  were 
inaugurated  by  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  A.  R.  Lord  and  W.  A.  Slater.  The 
first  building  tested  in  this  way  was  the  Deere  and  Webber  building  in 
Minneapolis  in  October  and  November,  1910.  Following,  these  several 
other  tests  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reinforced  Concrete 
Committee  of  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 

The  instruments  used  in  such  tests  are  (i)  Extensometer  for  measur- 
ing the  stretch  or  compression  of  the  materials,  (2)  Deflectometer,  for 
measuring  deflection. 

The  extensometer  consists  of  a  framework  (which  in  the  best  ezten- 
someters  is  made  of  invar  steel  to  prevent  appreciable  changes  in  length 
due  to  the  changes  of  temperature),  two  movable  legs  attached  to  it 
provided  with  sharp  points,  and  of  means  for  measuring  accurately  any 
changes  in  distance  between  the  points.  In  order  to  find  the  stretch  in 
steely  the  bar  to  be'lested  is  imcovered  in  two  places  a  few  inches  apart, 
then  small  holes,  called  gauge  holes  (0.055  ^-  ^  diameter)  are  drilled. 
An  observation  on  the  gauge  line  is  taken  before  the  structure  is  loaded 
and  then  at  each  increment  of  the  load.  The  difference  between  the 
original  reading  and  the  reading  at  any  load  gives  the  stretch  of  the 
steel  due  to  that  load.  The  stress  is  then  found  from  the  known  relation 
between  the  deformation  and  the  stress. 

The  compression  in  concrete  is  measiu-ed  by  making  small  holes  in 
the  concrete,  inserting  metal  plugs,  and  then  marking  the  gauge  holes 
in  these  plugs  in  a  similar  manner  as  was  done  for  the  steel.  Read- 
ings and  stresses  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  for  steel.  Since 
concrete  flows  gradually  under  heavy  loads  the  readings  must  be  made- 
inmiediately  after  each  loading.     (See  p.  339.) 

For  measuring  deflections,  a  rigid  scaffold  is  built  right  under  the 
members  to  be  tested.  In  the  place  in  which  a  deflection  reading  is 
desired,  a  steel  plate  is  fastened  by  plaster  of  Paris  to  the  under  side  of 
the  beam,  or  slab.  On  a  vertical  line  below  this  steel  plate  a  steel  rod 
is  fastened  to  the  scaffold.  Before  beginning  the  test  and  at  different 
stages  of  loading,  the  deflectometer  is  placed  between  the  plate  and 
the  rod  below,  readings  are  taken  and  the  difference  between  the 
original  reading  and  the  readings  under  the  load  give  the  deflection. 

For  loading  the  panels,  there  may  be  used:  (a)  brick,  (b)  cement  in 
sacks,  (c)  loose  sand  in  boxes  or  in  sacks,  and  (d)  pig  iron.    In  making 
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tests,  care  always  must  be  taken  that  the  material  does  not  arch  itself. 
The  whole  floor  cannot  be  covered  with  the  load  because  there  must 
be  left  places  uncovered  in  which  measurements  are  taken,  also  there 
must  be  aisles  left  to  make  the  points  accessible. 

It  is  important  that  the  test  load  should  cover  a  sufficient  floor  space 
to  insure  that  certain  parts  of  the  floor  resist  nearly  the  full  load  which, 
in  the  calculations,  they  are  considered  to  take. 

Wenald«n  Building  left*  The  floor  panels  in  this  building  are  15 
feet  by  20  feet.  The  slab  is  3I  inches  thick;  the  girders,  placed  between 
colunms  in  the  short  direction,  ^\  inches  by  2o{  inches,  reinforced  with 
four  }-inch  square  bars  in  the  middle.  The  longitudinal  1>eams,  5  feet 
apart  on  centers,  are  6^  inches  by  i8|  inches,  reinforced  with  four  f-inch 
square  bars  in  the  middle.  Half  as  much  steel  was  used  over  the  sup- 
ports as  in  the  center. 

The  floor  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  200  poimds  per  square  foot, 
and  the  total  test  load  was  made  400  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  and  placed  in 
layers  of  80  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  A  set  of  observations  was  taken  after 
every  additional  loading. 

The  measurements  were  taken  in  steel  at  the  support  and  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  span,  also  measurements  of  stresses  in  concrete  at  the  support 
and  at  the  center  of  the  span. 

This  test  proved  conclusively  that  the  beams  and  the  girders  act  as 
continuous  ones.  While  the  stresses  in  steel  in  the  center  and  at  the 
support  were  not  excessive,  the  highest  stress  being  17  000  lb.  for  the 
total  test  load,  the  stresses  in  concrete  at  the  supports  of  the  beams 
were  high  and  in  some  places  even  reached  a  stress  of  2  200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Even  under  the  working  load,  stress  in  concrete  was  i  150  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  compressive  stresses  in  the  center  of  the  beam  were  low,  and  it 
appeared  from  the  test  that  the  total  slab  acted  as  a  compressive  flange 
of  the  T-beams.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  overhang  of  the 
flange  was  7  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  while  in  practical  designs,  we 
consider  only  an  overhang  of  6  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab  as  effective 
in  taking  compression.  The  total  compression  in  a  beam,  figured  with 
the  assumption  of  a  straight  line  distribution  of  stress  and  no  tension  in 
concrete,  was  much  larger  than  the  total  tension,  showing  that  either  arch 
action  existed  in  the  beam  or  considerable  tension  was  carried  by  concrete. 
The  difference  was  especially  large  at  the  supports  where  the  tension 
must  have  distributed  itself  over  the  entire  slab. 

*  Univanily  of  Ulinob,  BuUetin  No.  64,  Jaauary  13.  19x3. 
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Test  Cracks,  Tensile  cracks  were  observed  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  bottom  of  the  beams.  They  formed  at  the  same  stress  in  steel  as  is 
usually  found  in  the  laboratory.  Diagonal  cracks  developed  in  the 
girder  which  carried  a  very  large  shear  (7=40  000  lb.  and  r=36o  lb.), 
just  outside  the  junction  with  intermediate  beams.  The  cracks  were 
inclined  at  about  45°.  They  did  not  close  entirely  after  removal  of  the 
load.  It  is  supposed  that  the  restraint  at  the  ends  prevented  fuller 
development  of  the  cracks.  (See  also  p.  442  on  formation  of  cracks  in 
continuous  T-beams.) 

Deflections.  The  deflections  offered  further  proof  of  the  continuity 
of  the  beams,  in  the  middle  panel  being  much  larger  for  one  panel  loaded 
than  for  three  panels  loaded,  as  would  be  expected  from  a  continuous 
beam.  With  three  spans  loaded,  deflection  of  intermediate  beam  was 
0.09  inch,  and  for  one  span  loaded  was  0.15  inch. 

Tuzner-Carter  Building  Test  The  panels  in  this  building  are  17 
feet  4  inches  by  19  feet  6  inches.  The  girders  are  placed  in  the  short 
direction  and  their  dimensions  are  10  by  24  inches;,  with  two  i-inch 
square  and  three  |-inch  square  bars  at  the  middle,  and  two  i-inch  square 
bars  over  the  support.  Beams,  7  by  18  inches,  reinforced  with  one  i-inch 
square  bar  and  two  |-inch  square  bars  at  the  middle,  and  one  i-inch 
square  bar  (plus  ten  |-inch  round  bars  in  the  slab)  over  the  support, 
are  placed  between  the  columns  and  at  one-third  points  of  the  girder. 
The  thickness  of  slab  is  4  inches. 

The  structure  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the 
beams  and  girders  were  figured  as  simply  supported,  but  reinforcement 
was  supplied  for  continuity.  The  test  load  was  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  or 
double  the  designed  load. 

Results  of  Test,  The  beams  and  girders  acted  as  continuous.  The 
stresses  in  steel  in  the  beams  were  comparatively  low,  the  maximimi 
observed  for  the  test  load  being  11  000  lb.  The  stresses  in  concrete, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  beam  reached  i  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  At  the 
middle  the  compression  in  concrete  reached  only  350  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which 
shows  that  the  compression  there  must  have  distributed  itself  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  slab.  In  the  girders  the  tensile  stresses  at  the 
middle  reached  only  8  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  At  the  supports  no  measure- 
ments were  taken  because  the  steel  was  not  accessible.  The  compressive 
stress  at  the  end  of  the  beam  in  the  bottom  was  900  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and 
was  very  low  at  the  center  in  the  top  surface. 

In  both  beams  and  girders  the  total  compression  was  much  larger 
than  the  total  tension,  a  condition  that  was  found  in  the  previous  test. 
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As  far  as  observation  shows,  the  entire  slab  acted  as  compression  flange 
of  the  T-beam. 

General  Condnsioiis.  In  drawing  conclusions  from  tests  on  completed 
structures  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  stresses  in  steel 
are  low  it  does  not  indicate  a  large  factor  of  safety.  The  conditions 
are  the  same  as  were  explained  in  connection  with  laboratory  beam 
tests  (see  p.  412)  in  which  the  stresses  at  half  the  maximum  load  were 
small,  while  the  maximum  load  stressed  the  steel  to  the  elastic  limit. 
The  results  of  such  tests  must  be  used  with  caution. 

TESTS  OF  OCTAGONAL  CANTILEVEB  FLAT  SLABS 

An  interesting  test  of  cantilever  flat  slabs  supported  on  a  central 
column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  144,  page  473,  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Smulski  under  the  supervision  of  Sanford  E.  Thompson. 

Eight  specimen  slabs  were  made:  octagonal  in  shape,  6  feet  6  inches 
in  small  diameter,  and  with  an  octagonal  column  head  in  the  center 
built  monolithic  with  the  slab  and  having  an  inside  diameter  of  2  feet 
The  slab  was  4  inches  thick.  The  reinforcement  of  Specimens  i  to  4 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  144,  differed  in  the  diameter  of  bars  used  for 
the  five  outside  rings,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  475.  Specimens 
5  and  6  were  similar  to  3  except  that  10  and  5  radials  respectively 
were  used  instead  of  20.  Specimen  7  was  reinforced  by  four  layers  of 
bars  running  in  four  directions,  each  layer  consisting  of  nine  ife-inch 
round  bars.  Specimen  8  was  reinforced  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom; 
the  tensile  reinforcement  consisted  of  two  layers  placed  at  right  angles, 
with  twelve  |-inch  round  bars  per  layer,  and  the  compressive  reinforce- 
ment consisted  of  two  layers  with  eight  f -inch  round  bars  per  layer. 

Purpose  of  Test.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  compare  the  effec- 
tiveness of  circumferential  with  band  reinforcement  and  to  determine 
the  most  effective  distribution  of  steel  between  rings  and  radials. 

Mskteriala  of  Construction.  Concrete  in  proportions  1:2:4  ^^^  ^i^- 
The  compressive  strength  of  6-inch  cubes,  tested  at  52  daj^,  was  2  100 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Reduced  to  8  x  16-inch  cylinders  and  to  28 
days,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  was  about  r  400  pounds  per  square 
inch,  or  lower  than  first-class  1:2:4  concrete  (see  p.  310). 

Plain  round  bars  with  an  average  elastic  limit  of  35  000  pounds  per 
square  inch  were  used. 

Method  of  Testing.  In  testing,  the  slabs  were  placed  on  a  wooden 
column  resting  upon  a  base  which  distributed  the  load  to  the  soil.    The 
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Fig.  144. — Cantilever  Slab  and  Loading  Platfonn.     {JSee  p.  472.) 
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Fig.  145. — ^Defonnation  Diagrams  for  Slab 
Specimens.    No.  i  and  2.     {See  p.  474.) 


load,  consisting  of  pig  iron 
averaging  56  pounds  per  pig 
was  placed  on  swings  arranged 
along  the  circumference  of  the 
cantilevers  as  shown  in  Fig.  144, 
P^g^  473*  Sy  this  method  the 
point  of  application  of  the  load, 
and  therefore  the  moment  aim, 
was  positively  fixed.  Furthei- 
more,  actual  conditions  occur- 
ring in  a  continuous  flat  slab 
floor  were  substantially  repro- 
duced, the  stresses  in  the  canti- 
lever corresponding  to  those 
produced  by  the  negative  bend- 
^^^  ing  moment  at  the  column  in  a 
floor. 

Deformation  Readings.  De- 
formations in  steel,  due  to  the 
loading, .  were  measured  by  a 
Berry  extensometer  on  8 
inch  gage  lines.  For  this 
purpose  gage  holes  about 
t^-inch  diameter  were 
drilled  in  the  steel.  Each 
ring  and  each  bar  was 
provided  with  at  leastfour 
gage  lines  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  erratic  re- 
sults. Average  stresses 
were  plotted  in  a  defor- 
mation diagram.  Fig. 
145,  page  474,  shows  the 
deformations  at  different 
loadings  for  Specimens 
No.  I  and  2  and  Fig.  146, 
page  475,  ^^^  Specimen  7. 
The  curves  for  Specimen 
8  are  substantially  like 
Specimen  7. 
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Fig.  146. — Deformation  Diagzazns  for  Slab  Specimen  No.  7.     {See  p.  474). 

Results  of  the  Tests.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  475,  which  gives  the  dimension  of  specimens,  total  loads,  and 
load  per  pound  of  tensile  steel.  The  measured  stress  and  the  load  at 
first  visible  crack  also  are  given  in  the  table,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  visible  cracks  occurred  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  load  at 
the  elastic  limit.  Judging  from  the  stress  diagrams,  hair  cracks  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye  must  have  appeared  at  a  smaller  load  corresponding  to 
the  break  in  the  deformation  curve. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Tests  of  Octagonal  Cantilever  Flat  Slabs. 

Octagonal  slab  6  ft.  6  in.  inside  diameter;  column  head  a  ft.  diameter;  1:3:4  concrete;  mild  sted. 
SpeciiheBi  Nos.  i  to  4,  Radial:  Specimen  7,  4-way;  Specimen  8,  s-way. 

All  slabe  4  inches  thick. 
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*  Estimated  from  stress  diagram.    Broken  by  accident  at  39  500  lb.,  before  elastic  limit  was  reached, 
t  Estimated  from  stress  diagram.    Elastic  limit  not  reached  at  maximum  applied  load. 
t  Only  part  of  the  area  of  Ring  5  was  considered  as  effective  because  it  was  placed  too  near  the  col- 
umn head  and  therefore  carried  smaller  stress  than  the  other  rings. 
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The  first  crack,  at  first  hardly  noticeable,  extended  all  the  way  aiound 
the  circumference  of  the  column  head  several  inches  from  its  edge. 
For  additional  loading,  the  crack  opened  slowly  and  additional  circum- 
ferential and  radial  cracks  appeared.  The  test  was  discontinued  after 
the  steel  had  reached  the  elastic  limit  with  the  exception  of  Specimen  4, 
in  which  the  elastic  limit  of  the  slab  was  not  reached  on  account  of  the 
difficidty  of  applying  further  loading.  No  cracks  developed  within  the 
coliunn  head  although  the  radials  were  stressed  to  elastic  limit  and  the 
hooked  portions  did  not  bear  against  the  center  ring.  Of  interest  is 
the  fact  that  the  cracks  in  Specimens  7  and  8,  reinforced  with  bands 
of  bars,  were  also  radial  and  circumferential. 

SpHciiur  of  Bluing.  From  the  stress  diagrams,  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  Specimens  i  to  3,  the  outside  Rings  i  to  4,  and  in  Specimen  4,  Rings 
I  to  3,  were  equally  effective  in  resisting  the  bending  moment,  the 
stresses  at  different  loads  being  almost  equal.  The  stress  in  Ring  5  ms 
smaller  than  in  the  other  rings,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  ring  was  placed  too  near  the  column  head.  The  stresses  in 
Rings  6  and  7  within  the  column  head  are  very  small,  showing  that  very 
little  stress  is  transferred  by  the  radials  to  the  center  rings.  Evidently 
most  of  it  is  transferred  to  concrete  by  bearing.  All  rings  were  spliced 
with  a  so-diameter  lap.  During  testing,  special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  behavior  of  the  steel  at  the  splices  and  it  was  found  that  the 
elastic  limit  was  reached  without  any  movement  being  observed  at  the 
splices. 

CondiiAioiui.  (i)  First  crack  occurred  at  substantially  the  same 
measured  stresses  in  the  steel,  irrespective  of  the  arrangement  and 
amount  of  reinforcement.  The  load  at  first  crack  increased  with  the 
increase  of  reinforcement. 

(2)  The  actual  load  sustained  in  all  specimens  is  larger  than  would 
be  expected  from  ordinary  methods  of  computation,  proving  the  effect 
of  Poisson's  ratio.  The  reduction  of  bending  moment  coefl5cients  sug- 
gested for  fiat  slabs  on  page  547  is  justified. 

(3)  The  relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  arrangements  of  steel 
can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  load  per  pound  of  tensile  steel  which 
for  specimen  i  to  4  varied  between  420  pounds  and  450  pounds  and  for 
specimens  7  to  8  between  210  and  225  pounds. 

(4)  In  specimens  reinforced  by  rings  the  stresses  were  imiformly  dis- 
tributed over  all  rings.     (See  stress  diagrams,  p.  474)- 

(5)  The  lap  of  50  diameters  of  a  plain'  bar  was  sufficient  to  develop 
the  elastic  limit  of  the  rings. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN 

In  this  chapter  are  given  the  definite  prmciples  and  rules  used  in 
the  design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  The  matter  is  based  on 
the  two  preceding  chapters  of  which  the  first  goes  much  more  fully 
than  the  present  chapter  into  the  fundamental  theory  of  reinforced 
concrete,  giving  formulas  and  their  derivations  for  rectangular  beams, 
T-beams,  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom,  columns,  and  members 
under  direct  compression  and  flexure,  while  the  second  describes  the  tests 
which  verify  both  theory  and  rules  for  design.  In  the  present  chapter 
are  taken  up  the  working  formulas  which  are  necessary  id  actual  de- 
sign. Before  using  these  final  formulas,  the  designer  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  derivations  already  given  so  as  to  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  formulas  and  recommendations  are  grouped  under  headings  and 
sub-headings  for  convenient  reference.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  are 
tables  and  diagrams  for  use  in  design.  Many  of  these  are  copied  from 
office  standards  of  the  authors. 

RATIO  OF  MODULI  OF  ELASTICITT 

As  seen  from  the  tests,  pages  400  to  404,  the  value  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  concrete  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  aggregates 
used,  the  consistency,  and  the  age.  It  varies  also  for  different  stages 
of  the  loading,  but  may  be  considered  constant  within  working  limits. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  being  practically  constant  (see  p. 
400),  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  steel  to  concrete,  w,  changes  in  direct  pro- 
portion with  the  change  of  the  modulus  of  concrete. 

In  computations,  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the  ratio  according  to  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the' concrete.  The  ratios,  n,  recommended*  for 
use  are: 

(a)  For  concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  of  2  200  lb.  per  sq. 

in:  or  less,  a  value  of  15. 

(b)  For  concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  between  2  200  and 

2  900  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  value  of  12. 

(c)  For  concrete  having  a  crushing  strength  exceeding  2  900  lb.  per 

sq.  in.,  a  value  of  10. 

*  These  values  agree  with  the  recommendation j  of  the  Joint  Committee,  1916. 
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The  value  of  15  has  been  adopted  in  the  British,  German,  and  Austrian 
rules  up  to  1916.  The  French  rules  for  1907  authorize  a  range  from  8  to 
1 5  according  to  conditions.  For  determining  deflection  of  beams  when 
using  formulas  which  do  not  take  into  account  the  tensile  strength  devel- 
oped in  the  concrete,  a  ratio  of  8  may  be  used. 

The  effect  of  the  ratio  of  moduli  on  the  stresses  in  beams  may  be  seen 
from  the  formulas  and  also  the  tables.  For  a  given  beam  with  a  definite 
amount  of  steel,  the  use  of  higher  ratio  of  moduli  lowers  the  position  of 
the  theoretical  neutral  axis,  and  for  a  given  bending  moment  decreases 
the  stresses  in  concrete  and  increases  the  stresses  in  steel,  the  latter, 
however,  in  much  smaller  proportion.  For  the  same  unit  stresses  and 
bending  moments,  but  different  ratios  of  moduli,  the  beam  designed  for 
the  larger  ratio  will  have  a  smaller  depth,  but  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
amount  of  steel.  Therefore,  in  beam  design,  if  a  concrete  richer  than 
ordinary  is  used,  the  question  of  economy  must  be  carefully  considered. 

ModTduB  of  Elasticity  in  Tension.  But  few  tests  of  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  concrete  in  tension  have  been  made,  but  these  indicate*  that 
the  value  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modulus  in  compression. 

OVALITY  OF  BSINFOBCnrO  STEEL 

The  1 91 4  Specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
require  the  following  properties  for  reinforcement: 

Tensile  Properties  of  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars 


Plain  Bars. 

Deformed  Bars. 

9 

Cold- 
twisted 
Ban. 

Properties 
Considered. 

Structuial- 
Steel 
Grade. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade. 

Hard 
Grade. 

Stnictuxal- 

Steel 

Grade. 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade. 

Hard 
Grade. 

Tensile  strength,  lb. 
persq.  in 

Yield  point,    min., 
lb.  per  sq.  in 

Elongation  in  8  in., 
min.,  per  cent. . . 

S5  000 

to 
70  000 

33000 

I  400  ooof 

70000 

to 
is  000 

40000 

I  300  ooof 

80  000  min. 

50000 
I  300  ooof 

55  000 

to 
70  000 

33  000. 

X  250  ooof 

70000 

to 
80000 

40000 

X  X35  ooot 

80  000  min. 

50000 
X  000  ooof 

Recorded 
only. 

55  000 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

Tens.  str. 

5 

t  Deduct  z  per  cent  for  each  increase  of  (-inch  above  f-mcb  diameter,  or  for  each  decrease  of  ^iuA 
below  A-hich  oiameter. 


It  is  generally  recognized  in  reinforced  beam  design  that  the  }deld 
point  of  the  steel  should  be  considered  as  the  point  of  failure  of  this 

*  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June  X904,  p.  32. 
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material.  Tests  show  that  when  the  metal  reaches  its  yield  point,  the 
beam  sags,  and  this  deflection,  due  to  the  stretch  of  the  steel  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  slipping  of  the  steel  because  of  its  reduced  cross- 
section  is  likely  to  produce  crushing  in  the  concrete. 

Many  engineers  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  high  steel  because  of  its 
brittleness  when  of  poor  quality,  and  the  danger  of  sudden  accident,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  prohibited  in  ordinary  structural  steel  work. 
Brittleness  in  steel,  however,  is  less  dangerous  in  reinforced  concrete 
than  in  many  classes  of  structural  steel  work  because  the  concrete  pro- 
tects it  from  shock,  and  also  because  smaller  sections  of  steel  are  used 
in  concrete  beams  than  in  steel  beams,  and  the  large  and  irregular 
shapes  of  the  latter  render  them  much  more  sensitive  to  irregular  cool- 
ing during  the  process  of  their  manufactiure. 

Mild  steel,  that  is,  ordinary  market  steel,  is  manufactured  and  sold 
under  such  standard  conditions  that  for  unimportant  structures  it  often 
may  be  used  without  other  test  than  the  bending  test  given  on  page 
480.  High  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  thoroughly  tested.  When 
tested,  however,  it  is  entirely  safe  and  to  be  preferred  to  mild  steel. 
The  objection  to  it  for  reinforced  concrete  is  based  largely  upon  the 
use  of  a  poor  quality  of  material  and  the  extra  cost.  Another  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  is  that  before  the  elastic  limit  is  reached, 
the  stretch  in  the  high  steel  may  produce  excessive  cracking  in  the 
concrete  in  the  lower  portion  pf  the  beam,  and  thus  expose  the  steel 
to  corrosion.  The  mere  fact  that  cracks  are  visible  does  not  prove 
tliat  they  are  dangerous,  because  the  steel  is  alwa3rs  dedgned  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  tension.  Mr.  Consid^'s  and  Professors  Talbot's  and 
Tumeaure's  tests  indicate  that  there  is  no  dangerous  cracking  even  with 
high  steel  until  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  is  reached. 

Tests  made  in  Europe  in  1907  (see  p.  292)  prove  quite  conclusively  that 
the  cement  protects  the  steel  from  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  corrosive 
action  until  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  nearly  reached.  In  cases  where 
very  minute  cracking  of  the  concrete  may  cause  anxiety  (even  although  not 
dangerous),  the  steel,  whatever  its  quality,  should  not  be  stressed  beyond 
the  ordinary  limits  of,  say,  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

A  3rield  point  in  steel  of  30  000  pounds  per  square  inch  corresponds  to  a 
stretch  of  0.0010  of  its  length  and  a  yield  point  of  50  000  to  a  stretch  of 
0.00167. 

If  steel  could  be  made  with  a  high  modulus  of  elasticity  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly serviceable  for  reinforced  concrete,  because  the  higher  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  of  a  material  the  less  is  the  deformation  under  any  given 
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loading.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  steel,  whether  high  or  low  in  carbon, 
has  substantially  the  same  modulus  of  elasticity  (30000000  lb.  persq. in.). 
It  maybe  stated, then, that  high  carbon  steel,  say,  0.56%  to  0.60%  carbon, 
of  the  quality  used  in  the  United  States  for  making  locomotive  tires,  is 
better  than  mild  steel  for  reinforced  concrete  provided  the  steel  is  well 
melted  and  rolled,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  impurities,  such  as 
phosphorus.*  However,  a  high  carbon  steel,  unless  limited  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  made  under  careful  inspection,  is  in  danger  of  being  more 
brittle  than  low  carbon  steel.  Its  use,  therefore,  should  be  limited  strictly 
to  work  impohant  enough  to  warrant  the  ordering  of  a  special  steel  and  the 
taking  of  sufficient  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  insure  strict 
adherence  to  the  specifications.  Since  manufacturers  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  exactly  follow  specifications  of  this  nature,  it  isnecessaiy 
that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  works  tither  by  the  dealer  or  the  purchaser. 

Bending  Test  for  Steel.  The  most  important  test  in  the  specifications 
is  the  bending  test  and  no  steel  which  failB  to  pass  this  bendinir  test 
should  be  used  under  any  drcumstanceB.  The  bending  test  of  the  191 4 
Specifications  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Material  is  as  follows: 
Test  specimens  for  bending  shall  be  bent  cold  to  the  following  angles 
without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion: 

Bend-Test  Requirements. 


Thickness 

Plain  Bars. 

Deformed  Bara. 

Cold- 
twisted 
Bars. 

or 

Diameter 

of  Bar. 

Struc- 
tural-Steel 
Grade. 

m^'fat'e   '      H*"^ 
Grade'       Grade. 

1 

Struc- 
tural-Steel 
Grade. 

S :  "«^. 

Under  J  in 

180  deg, 
d«t 

180  dcg. 
d  =  t 

180  deg.  1  180  deg. 
d  -  2t        d  -  3t 

Qo  deg.       90  deg. 
d-2t    ;    d  =  3t 

x8o  deg. 
d-t 

oodeg. 
d  -  3t 

180  deg.  ,  180  deg. 
d-3t    '    d-4t 

1 

90  deg.       90  deg. 
d-3t        d  =  4t 

1 80  deg. 

■*  in.  or  over 

d  -  2t 

180  deg. 
dW3t 

ExFiANATORY  NoTE.'  d  ■■  thc  diameter  of  pin  about  which  the  specimen  is  bent; 

t  a  the  thickness  or  diameter  of  the  specimen. 


Steel  with  high  elastic  limit,  whether  due  to  high  carbon  or  to  manipula- 
tion in  manufacture,  should  be  purchased  with  these  reservations  even  if 
the  working  stress  is  to  be  no  higher  than  is  used  with  mild  steel,  say,  16  000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  brittle.  In  case  a  lot  of 
steel  has  been  delivered  without  previous  test  by  the  purchaser,  one  bar 

*  In  Bessemer  steel,  phottpborus  should  be  not  over  o.xo  per  cent  and  in  open  hearth  steel  not  over 
COS  per  cent.  In  hard  steel,  manganese  should  be  between  0.40  and  0.80  per  cent,  and  sulphur  should 
be  not  over  0.06  per  cent. 
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selected  at  random  in  every  100  should  be  subjected  to  this  test  and 
9  it  fails  to  pass,  the  portion  from  which  it  is  taken  should  be  rejected. 

TORinTLAB  FOB  DBSIOV  07  BSCTASOVLAB.  BEAXS 

From  the  discussion  on  page  350  it  is  evident  that  a  .beam  must  have 
breadth  and  depth  sufficient  to  prevent  excessive  compression  in  the 
concrete  in  the  top  of  the  beam  and  enough  steel  to  take  all  the  pull 
without  exceeding  the  working  stress  of  the  steeil.  Rules  for  this  are 
given  in  the  simple  formulas  which  follow.  The  steel  must  also  have 
sufficient  bond  (see  p.  533)  and  in  most  cases  inclined  or  vertical  re- 
inforcement is  required  as  treated  in  connection  with  di^;onaI  t^ision, 
pages  516  to  533.  Continuous  beams  also  require  reinforcement  over 
the  supports,  as  described  in  pages  496  to  499. 


Flo,  147. — Resisting  Forces  in  a  Reinforced  Concrete 


Considering  the  design  of  a  simple  beam,  let 
d  =  distance  from  outside  compressive  fiber  to  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
b  =  breadth  of  rectangular  beam  or  breadth  of  flange  of  T-beam. 
p  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam,  bd. 
A,  =  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension. 
M  =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general. 
C  =  constant  in  table,  page  483, 

Having  computed  the  maximum  bending  moment  due  to  the  loads 
(see  p.  510)  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  b,  is  assumed  and  then  the  depth  of 
the  beam,  d,  and  the  amount  of  steel  are  found  from  the  following  for- 


rf»C  1 


(i)    and    A,  ~  pbd 


U) 
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The  constants  C  and  p  may  be  taken  from  Table  on  page  483,  selecting 
values  corresponding  to  the  working  stresses  in  steel  and  concrete  and 
to  their  ratio  of  elasticity. 

Substituting  in  (i)  and  (2),  for  C  and  p,  the  values  corresponding 
to  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  concrete  and  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  steel: 

d  =  0.096  \j~      (3)     and    -4,  =  0.0077  ^^  (4) 

Equations  (i)  and  (3)  give  the  minimum  allowable  depth  for  assumed 
working  stresses.  Sometimes  for  construction  reasons,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  larger  depth  than  obtained  by  these  formulas.  For  such  cases 
a  smaller  amount  of  steel  is  permissible  and  may  be  obtained  from  equa- 
tion 

For  ordinary  cases  the  value  of  j  may  be  taken  as  f . 

Example  i:    What  depth  of  beam  and  what  area  of  steel  are  required,  for  a  freely 

supported  beam  having  a  span  of  18  feet  using  1:2:4  concrete,  with  a  load  of  600 

pounds  per  running  foot  ? 

CI.-          u     -I-                   ^     -.     .      w/^  .    600  X  18  X  18  X  12  ^      .«  u 

Solution:     Bendmg   moment,   Ja ,   for  — -  is =  291 600  inch 

o  o 

pounds.     Assuming  a  breadth  of  8  inches  and  using  formula  (3) 


d '^  o,og6  ^|^-91p?  «  18.3  inches 


8 

With  2  inches  of  concrete  below  the  steel,  the  total  depth  of  beam  is  thus  20.3 
inches. 

The  area  of  steel  from  formula  (4)  is  ^  «  0.0077  X  8  X  18.3  —  i.ij  square  inches, 
thus  (from  table  page  574)  requiring  four  |-inch  roimd  bars,  or  their  equivalent. 

The  steel  and  concrete  stresses,  fg  and/^  and  ratio,  p,  are  interdependent 
and  for  any  values  of  f,  and  fc  there  is  always  a  correspondios:  value  of 
p.  See  formula  (5),  page  354.)  With  /,  and  fc  given,  the  oorrespondiiig 
ratio,  p,  must  never  be  exceeded,  else,  if  the  stress  in  the  steel  is  main- 
tained, the  stress  in  the  concrete  would  be  increased  beyond  the  permis- 
sible values  given  on  page  573. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  larger  ratio  of  steel  than  the  value  p  cor- 
responding to  the  required  stresses  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
stress/,  the  excess  steel  must  be  balanced  by  compression  steel  as  dis- 
cussed on  page  493. 
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Example  2:  To  the  stresses/,  =  16  000  and  fc  =  650  corresponds  a  ratio  of  steel 
p  —  0.0077.  If  a  ratio  of  say  p  —  o.oi  is  used  and  the  steel  is  stressed  to  16  000 
pounds  per  square  inch  the  corresponding  stress  in  concrete  would  be  770  instead  of 
650  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  maintain  with  a  ratio  p  =  o.oi  the  stress  in  con- 
crete fc  =  650  pounds  per  square  inch  without  adding  compression  steel  it  would 
be  necessary  to  limit  the  stress  in  steel  to  only  13  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  shows  that  with  too  large  a  ratio  of  steel  the  full  working  value  of  steel  can- 
not be  utilized  and  therefore  the  beam  is  not  economical. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  constants  for  selected  stresses. 

Constants  in  Beam  and' Slab  Design 
For  use  in  beam  formula  d  =  C  '^  r  and  in  slab  formula  J  =  Ci  -y/M  {See  p.  4S2 

and  485).    For  additional  values  see  table  on  p.  596. 


Proportion. 


1:1:2 
i:ij:3 
1:2:4 
i: 2j:5 
1:3  :6 

1:1:2 
i:ij:3 
1:2:4 
i:2j:5 

1:3  '^ 


Ultimate 
Strength 

n 

3  000 

10 

2   500 

12 

2   000 

IS 

I    60c 

IS 

I   300 

IS 

3  000 

10 

2   500 

12 

2   000 

IS 

I    60c 

IS 

I    300 

IS 

Allowable  Unit 

Stresses 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Steel 
fs 


16  000 


Con- 
crete 

fc 


18  000 


975 
810 

650 

S20 

420 

075 
810 

650 

520 

420 


0.378 
0.378 
0.378 
0.327 
0.282 

0-3SI 

0.3S1 

0.3SI 
0.302 

0.259 


0.874 
0.874 
0.874 
0.892 
0.906 

0.883 
0.883 
0.883 
0.900 
0.914 


0.0115 
0.0096 
0.0077 
0.0053 
0.0037 

0.0095 
0.0079 
0.0063 
0.0044 
0.0030 


0.079 
0.086 
0.096 
o.iis 
0.137 

0.081 
0.089 
0.099 
0.119 
0.142 


Ci 


0.023 
0.025 
0.028 

0033 
0.040 

0.024 
0.026 
0.029 

0.03s 
0.041 


Depths  and  Loads  for  Different  Bending  Moments.  The  depth  may 
be  obtained  in  terms  of  the  unit  load,  if  desired,  by  substituting  for  M 
in  formula  (i)  its  value  in  terms  of  the  load  and  the  span.  This  may  be 
readily  transposed  also  to  give  the  load,  w,  which  a  given  beam  will  carry. 

Formnlas  To  Beview  A  Beam  Already  Designed.  To  review  a  beam 
already  designed,  the  following  formulas  may  be  used,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  given  on  page  354. 

Let 

fc    ==  compressive  imit  stress  in  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
/,    =  tensile  unit  stress  in  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
b     =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
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d   ^  depth  of  beam  from  compressive  surface  to  center  of  steel  in  inches. 
k    =^  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  beam  d. 
j    =  ratio  of  distance  between  the  centers  of  compression  and  tension 
to  depth  of  beam,  d. 

jd^dyi j  =  distance  between  the  centers  of  compression  and  tension. 

As  =  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  square  inches. 

P   =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  center 

of  gravity  of  steel. 
M  ^  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds. 
n   «  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 

Then 
P^il     (5)  ife=  ^Vpn+{pnY^pn     (6)         7  =  1-*     (6a) 

f.-^^       (7)  /c  =  -Jt       (8) 

Ajd  bd^jk 

The  value  of  p  is  figured  first,  then  k  and  j  computed  or  taken  from 
Table  on  page  482,  and  substituted  in  equations  (7)  and  (8). 

For  rectangular  beams  designed  with  stresses  ordinarily  used,  the 
moment  arm,  jdy  is  about  |  d  and  the  above  formulas  may  be  expressed 
as 

/,  =  — ^^—  (7a)  /c-— -  (8a) 

Neither  the  allowable  tenaion  in  steel  nor  the  allowable  oomprenion 
in  concrete  should  be  exceeded.  Tables  for  determining  the  dimen- 
sions and  loading  of  rectangular  beams  are  given  on  pages  576  to  578, 
and  the  methods  of  practical  computation  and  details  of  design  are 
illustrated  in  Example  8,  page  553.    T-beams  are  treated  on  page  487. 

The  selection  of  bending  moments  to  use  in  design  of  continuous  beams 
is  treated  on  page  510. 

DESIGN  OF  SLABS 

• 

A  slab,  so  far  as  computation  is  concerned,  is  a  rectangular  beam. 
The  dimensions  and  stresses,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  by  the  formulas 
given  for  rectangular  beams. 

The  bending  moment  is  figured  for  a  definite  width  of  slab  so  that 
the  formula  for  depth  of  slab  can  be  simplified  by  combining  the  selected 
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value  of  6  =  12  inches  with  the  constants  given  for  rectangular 
beams,  changing  formulas  as  given  below.  In  the  formula  for  required 
area  of  steel,  -4,,  it  is  most  convenient  to  assume  a  width  of  slab,  b—  1 
inch.  The  formula  then  gives  the  area  of  steel  per  inch  of  width  of  the 
slab,  and  the  spacing  of  the  bars  can  be  readily  determined  by  dividing 
the  cross  sectional  area  of  a  bar  by  the  determined  area  per  inch  of 
width  of  slab. 
Using  notation  on  page  484,  and  making 

M  =5  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  per  foot  of  width  of  slab, 
Ag  =  area  of  steel  in  square  inches  per  inch  of  width, 
Ci  =  constant  based  on  these  imits, 

the  formulas  (i)  and  (2),  change  to 

d  =  0.29  Cy/U  =  CiVjlf      (inches)  (9) 

Ag  =  pd    (per  inch  of  width)  (10) 

The  table  on  page  483  gives  the  values  of  constants,  Ci ,  for  concrete  of 
selected  proportions. 

For  1:2:4  concrete,  adopting  stresses  in  this  table,  the  formulas 
become 

d  =  0.028  V  Af      (inches)  (11) 

Ag  =  0.0077  ^     (P^r  inch  of  width)  (12) 

in  which  d  is  found  from  equation  -(9).    If  larger  depth  of  slab  is  used 
than  required  by  this  formula,  the  area  of  steel  may  be  found  from 

M  M 

A,  «  — — •  =  7-     (per  inch  of  width)  (13) 

i2jdfg       10.5 /,J 

The  use  of  these  formulas  is  illustrated  in  Example  8,  page  553. 

Table  7  on  page  582  gives  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  slabs  for 
different  live  loads  based  on  stress  iii  concrete,  fc  =  650,  stress  in  steel, 
/,  =  16  000,  and  ratio  of  elasticity,  n  —  15. 

Slabs  which  are  continuous  over  the  supports,  such  as  those  in  a  floor  or 
in  a  buttressed  retaining  wall,  must  be  designed  with  provision  for  the 
negative  moment  at  the  supports.  For  uniformly  loaded  spans  continu- 
ous over  two  or  more  intermediate  supports,  a  moment  M  ^-^wj^  may 
be  used  both  in  the  centers  of  the  spans  and  also  at  the  supports,  while 
for  end  spans  a  moment  M  ^  -}^wP  is  necessary. 

MomentB  at  Support.  To  provide  for  the  moments  over  supports 
some  designers  bend  up  all  the  bars  near  the  \  point,  but  a  better  way, 
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to  be  sure  that  no  point  in  tension  is  unprovided  with  steel,  is  to  bend 
up  one-half,  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  bars  and  run  them  over 
the  supports  allowing  the  remainder  to  continue  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slab.  To  provide  the  rest  of  the  steel  at  the  support,  the  bars  in  the 
adjoining  span  can  be  carried  back  over  the  support.  Where  the  bars 
are  so  long  as  to  extend  over  several  spans,  they  can  be  arranged  to  break 
joints  at  different  places,  and  so  keep  as  much  steel  over  top  of  supports 
as  at  center  of  span. 

The  bend  in  the  bars  should  be  near  the  J  points  in  the  span,  and 
usually  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  horizontal.  Too  sharp 
an  angle  may  tend  to  crack  the  slab,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  brought  to  the  top  of  the  slab  far  enough  from  the  support  to 
properly  provide  for  the  negative  moment. 

Tables  for  determining  dimensions  and  loading  of  slabs  can  be  found 
on  pages  579  to  582,  an^  examples  and  details  of  design  are  given  on 
pages  552  to  557. 

Cross  Reinforcement  of  Slabs.  Cross  reinforcement,  that  is,  bars  at 
the  bottom  of  slab  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  bearing  rods,  is  cus- 
tomarily used  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  temperature  cracks.  The 
amount  of  steel  to  use  for  this  usually  is  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily, 
a  cross-sectional  area  of  bars  equivalent  to  0.2  per  cent,  to  0.3  percent. 
(p  =  0.002  to  0.003)  of  the  cross-section  of  the  floors  being  the  usual 
practice. 

Reinforcement  over  Girders.  The  top  of  the  slab  over  a  girder  or 
beam  which  is  parallel  to  the  principal  reinforcement  bars  should  be 
reinforced  transversely  not  only  for  stiffening  the  T-beam  (see  p.  418) 
but  also  to  provide  for  the  negative  bending  moment  produced  with  the 
bending  of  the  slab  next  to  the  beam  or  girder.  This  reinforcement  is 
also  necessary  even  when  the  beam  is  simply  a  small  stiffener.  (See 
p.  491.) 

Computing  Ratio  of  Steel.  '  The  ratio  of  steel  in  a  slab  is  most  readily 
found  by  dividing  the  cross  section  of  one  bar  by  the  area  between  two 
bars,  this  area  being  the  spacing  of  the  bars  times  the  depth  of  steel 
below  top  of  slab.  For  example,  a  slab  with  steel  4  inches  below  the 
top  and  ^  inch  rqund  bars  spaced  6  inches  apart  has  a  ratio, 

P  =     '        =  0.0082,  or  0.82  per  cent  steel. 
4X6 

Square  and  Oblong  Slabs  Supported  by  Four  Beams.  When  a  slab 
fe  supported  by  four  beams  and  its  length  does  not  exceed  ij  times  its 
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width,  the  loads  will  be  carried  by  the  slab  to  all  four  beams,  and  there- 
fore the  slab  must  be  reinforced  in  two  directions,  as  shown  below. 
The  following  table  gives  the  ratio  of  the  unit  load,  Wg ,  carried  by  the 

short  span  for  diflFerent  ratios  of  --  .* 

Ratio  of  Load  Carried  by  the  Shorter  Span.     {See  p.  487.) 


Ratio  of  Length  to 
Breadth  of  Slab. 

Ratio  of  Load  Carried  by 
the  Shorter  Span. 

Ratio  of  Length  to 
Breadth  of  Slab. 

Ratio  of  Load  Carried  by. 
the  Shorter  Span. 

1. 00 

0.50 

1.30 

0.80 

I  OS 

0-5S 

1-35 

0.85 

1. 10 

0.60 

1.40 

0.90 

115 

0.65 

1-45 

o.QS 

1.20 

0.70 

150 

1. 00 

1-25 

0.7s 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  shorter  span  carries  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  load. 

After  the  proportion  of  the  load  is  determined,  the  bending  moments 
are  found  as  for  slabs  reinforced  in  one  direction  and  the  dimensions  or 
stresses  are  found  by  the  ordinary  formulas.  The  thickness  of  the  slab, 
of  course,  is  governed  by  the  larger  bending  moment  of  the  two. 

DESIGN  OF  T-BEAM 

The  formulas  given  below  are  sufficient  to  design  or  review  a  T-beam 
for  a  given  bending  moment. 

To  Design  a  T-Beam.  Design  the  slab.  »  Determine  width  of  flange 
(see  p.  488).  Determine  bending  moment  and  end  shear.  If  headroom 
is  not  limited,  determine  most  economical  depth  (see  p.  490).  (In  de- 
signing a  number  of  similar  beams  the  economical  depth  needs  to  be 
figured  only  for  one  beam,  and  estimated  for  the  remainder.)     Before 

*The  load  carried  in  either  direction  can  be  determined  from  the  following  formulas. 
Let 

"^B  ■■  unit  load  carried  by  the  short  span. 
^L  »  unit  load  carried  by  the  long  span. 
L  »  length  of  slab. 
B  »  width  of  slab. 
Then 


and 


-B»^.o.5 


^L  -  i.S  - 


(14) 


(15) 


/ 
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selecting  final  depth  of  beam  and  breadth  of  stem,  b'y  see  that  the  com- 
pression in  concrete  and  the  shear  do  not  exceed  the  allowable  working 
stress  (pages  588  and  489) .  Figure  amomit  of  tension  steel  (formula  (20) 
p.  491).  For  large  beams,  a  saving  in  steel  may  be  effected  by  usmg  the 
more  exact  formulas.  In  such  case,  preliminary  ^,  for  k  and  z  may  be 
found  from  formula  (20)  and  final  As  from  formulas  (21)  to  (26)  page  357. 
.  To  Eeview  a  T-Beam.  Dimensions  are  given  and  the  stresses  are 
to  be  determined.  Determine  width  of  flange.  Find  compressive 
stresses  in  concrete  by  use  of  table  on  page  588. 

The  stresses  in  steel  may  be  found  from  formula  (20)  page  491. 

K  desired,  k  and  z  may  be  determined  from  formulas  (15)  and  (16) 
page  356,  and  then  fc  and/,  from  (18)  and  (19)  page  357. 


T  Center  Line  of  Com  predion 


1 


Neutrq/  Axis 


±^ 


Fig.  148.— Section  of  T-Beam.    (See  p.  488.) 

Width  of  Flange.  The  width  of  the  slab,  b,  to  use  for  the  flange 
of  the  T-beam  in  compression  is  selected  somewhat  arbitrarily.  In  no 
case,  of  course,  can  it  be  taken  greater  than  the  distance  between  beams. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  recommended  the  following  rules,  which  arc 
approved  by  the  authors,  for  the  width  of  slab  to  be  considered  effective: 

(a)  It  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  span  length  of  the  beam; 

(b)  Its  overhanging  width,  on  either  side  of  the  web,  shall  not  exceed 
six  times  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

(c)  It  must  not  exceed  the  distance  between  beams. 

This  practice  is  conservative.     (See  tests,  pages  415  to  418.) 
Beams  in  which  the  T-form  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
additional  compression  area  of  concrete  should  preferably  have  a  width 
of  flange  not  more  than  three  times  the  width  of  the  stem  and  a  thickness 
of  flange  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

Cross-section  of  Web  as  Determined  by  the  Diagonal  Tension.  The 
width  of  the  web  of  a  T-beam  is  governed  by  the  layout  of  the  tension 
bars  (see  p.  537)  and  by  the  shearing  stresses  (see  p.  515). 
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• 

•  The  area  of  the  web  required  for  shear  mvolvmg  diagonal  tension, 
using  notation  on  page  (491)  and  letting  F'=  total  vertical  shear,  and 
v  =  shearing  unit  stress  may  be  found  from  the  formula  (see  also  form- 
ula (32a)    p.  517).  /  ,X  yr 

''(■'- 7)  >-f  >         <-« 

That  is,  the  area  of  web  at  any  point  in  the  beam  (considering  this  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  slab)  must  not  be  less  than  the  total  shear  divided 
by  the  maximum  allowable  imit  shear  for  the  reinforced  beam. 

The  vertical  unit  shearing  stress  (used  as  measure  of  the  diagonal 
tension)  in  a  beam  effectively  reinforced  with  bent  bars  or  stirrui>s,  or 
both,  is  limited  by  the  Joint  Conunittee  to  120  pounds  per  square  inch 
for  ordinary  concrete  having  a  compressive  strength  (in  cylinders)  of 
2  000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  28  days.    See  Example  8,  page  553. 

Minimum  Bepth  of  T-Beaat  The  minimum  depth  is  the  depth  at 
which  concrete  and  steel  are  stressed  simultaneously  to  their  working 
limits.  It  is  governed  by  the  oompreasion  in  the  flange  which  must  not 
exceed  the  working  compreaiive  stress  in  the  concrete.  Greater  depth 
than  the  minimum  is  generally  used  for  economy.  A  smaller  depth  gives 
excessive  compressive  stresses.    For  an  example,  see  page  587. 

To  find  the  minimum  depth  the  rectangular  beam  formula,,  (i)  page 
481 ,  may  be  used  where  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  not  greater  than  four 
times  the  thickness  of  slab,  using  in  this  formula  the  breadth  of  the 
flange,  b  for  the  breadth  of  the  beam.  For  ratios  of  depth  of  T-beam 
to  thickness  of  slab  larger  than  four,  the  rectangular  beam  formula  gives 
unsafe  results  and  the  following  formula  must  be  used.  (See  page  554, 
and  Tables  11  and  12,  pages  586  and  587.) 

Minimum  d  = i-  (17) 

Mfnimnm  Depth  at  the  Support  for  Continttoos  Beams.  At  the  sup- 
port a  continuous  T-beam  becomes  practically  a  rectangular  beam  with 
steel  in  top  and  bottom.  The  minimum  depth  for  known  stresses  /, 
ajidfc,  bending  moment  Af,  and  the  selected  ratio*  of  compressive  to 
tensile  steel,  may  be  found  from  formula  (18),  illustrated  in  example 
3,  page  490.     For  the  definition  of  pi  see  page  492. 

Minimum  <i  —  -4/, .  (18) 

^'jbpifs 

'The  ttie  of  <«  ratio  greater  than  x.o  should  be  avoided  because  of  the  cost,  aod  the  difficulty  of* 
l^mffng  and  keeping  the  steel  in  position  during  construction.  .  ^ 
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Fxample  3:    Given:  Af  «  i  200  000  inch  pounds,  /^  «  75©,/,  =*  16  000,  n  =  15.^ 
Find  the  minimum  depth  if  it  is  desired  to  limit  compressive  steel  to  one-half  the  ten- 

sile  steel,  so  that  ^  ==  0.5. 

Pi 

Solution :    Assume  a  =  0.06.    From  Table  14,  page  589,  in  the  section  for  /^  = 

16  000  and/  =  750,  find,  in  the  column  for  a  «=  0.06,  the  value  of  p'  —  0.007  corre- 

P' 
sponding  to  Pi  =  0.014.     This  satisfies  the   requirement  that  -7-  =  0.5.    Assuming 

j  =s  0.89  (it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  exact  in  the  choice  of  j) ,  we  find  the  mini- 
mum depth  to  be 


J  M  /  I  200  000  /- —  .  .    , 

mmunum  o  «  «%,  /  -:t — 7-  ■*  -v  /  — ;; — zz rz r: — 7 —  V  ^2  =  24.6  mches. 

\  jbpifs        \  0.89  X  10  X  0.014  X  16000  ^ 

The  exact  value  of  j  from  Formula  (27),  page  496,  or  Diagram  i,  page  593,  is  0.885. 
This  does  not  change  the  minimum  depth  and  the  approximate  value  is  near  enough 

for  the  purpose.    The  exact  value  of  a  is  — ~  —  0.061   also  near  enough  to  the  ap- 

24.0 

proximate  value. 

Economical  Depth  for  a  T-Beam.  Usually  a  greater  depth  than 
the  minimum  is  desirable  for  economy,  because  deepening  the  beam 
reduces  the  area  of  steel  proportionally.  Professors  Tumeaure  and 
Maurer*  analyze  the  depth  for  maximum  economy  and  suggest  from  this 
the  most  economical  values. 

Using  the  notation  given  on  page  491  and 
r  =  ratio  of  cost  of  cubic  foot  of  steel  in  place  to  cubic  foot  of  concrete 
in  place,  the  economical  depth  is 

From  this  formula  the  most  suitable  depth  may  be  selected  after  two 
or  three  trial  computations  for  different  widths  of  stem.  The  ratio  of 
costs,  f ,  ranges  between  37  and  75.  For  concretef  in  place  at  20  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  and  steelf  in  place  at  3  cents  per  pound,  or  1470  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  the  ratio  of  costs  is  74,  while  for  concrete  at  40  cents  per 
cubic  foot  and  steel  at  3  cents  per  pound,  this  value  will  be  reduced 
to  37.  In  calculations  where  no  unit  costs  are  given,  a  value  of  60  may 
be  selected  for  r . 

The  depth  of  the  T-beam  should  not  be  made  too  great  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  of  stem.  Many  designers  make  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of 
a  T-beam  to  its  width  of  web  between  2  and  3.  For  very  deep  and  large 
beams  a  ratio  of  4  may  be  accepted;  while,  if  head  room  is  limited,  the 
depth  of  the  beam  fixed  and  the  width  of  stem  determined  by  area  re- 
quired for  shear,  the  ratio  may  be  even  less  than  2. 

^*  *  Turneaure  and  Maurer's  "Principles  of  Reinforced  Construction/'  Second  Edition,  p.  238. 

t  Tht  cost  of  concrete  need  not  include  cost  of  form  construction  since  a  variation  in  depth  affects  thii 
but  slightly.    To  the  actual  unit  cost  of  steel  add  25  to  40  per  cent  for  laps  and  stirrups 
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Another  plan  sometimes  followed  in  studying  designs  is  to  make  the 
depth  of  T-beam  an  arbitrary  ratio  to'its  span.  Comparison  of  a  num- 
ber of  representative  designs  shows  an  average  ratio  of  span  to  depth  of 
beam  between  10  and  12,  which  suggests  the  approximate  rule  to  make 
the  depth  in  inches  equal  to  the  span  in  feet. 

Sectional  Area  of  Steel  in  a  T-Beam.  The  area  of  cross-section  of 
steel  in  tension  may  be  obtained  very  closely  by  the  following  formula: 

Let 
b  =  breadth  of  flange  of  T-beam. 
y  =  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 
d  =  depth  of  T-beam  in  inches. 
/  =  thickness  of  flange  in  inches. 
j  =  ratio  of  lever  arm  of  resisting  couple  to  depth,  d. 

Then 

.4,=—  (20) 

jdfs 

The  value  oij  may  be  taken  from  the  following  table: 

d 

Value  of  j  for  Different  Ratios  of  Depth  of  Beam  to  Thickness  of  Slaby  -.    {See  p.  491.) 

d 
t 
J 


10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3^ 

0.9s 

0.94 

0.94 

0.93 

0.92 

0.91 

0.89 

0.88 

7  t 

Sometimes  jd  is  assumed  to  equal  —  dyOr  d  --  — ,  but  the  error  is 

8  2 
larger  than  in  the  above  table. 

More  exact  values  of  j  may  be  found  from  table  on  page  588,  or  by 
the  use  of  formulas  on  page  357. 

DetaileofBesign.  The  design  of  a  T-beam  must  also  be  studied 
for  diagonal  tension  reinforcement  (see  p.  516), bond  of  steel  to  concrete 
(see  p.  533),  and  especially  for  the  design  at  the  support,  which  must  be 
adapted  to  the  negative  bending  moment  (see  p.  496). 

To  insiire  proper  T-beam  action  and  prevent  cracks  through  the  slab 
adjacent  to  the  stem,  reinforcement  at  right  angles  to  the  beam  or  girder 
is  necessary.  When  the  principal  slab  reinforcement  is  parallel  to  the 
girder,  additional  short  bars  should  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  slab 
transversely  over  the  girder  and  extending  well  into  the  slab. 

The  example  on  page  553  illustrates  the  use  of  the  formulas  and  princi- 
ples of  design.    The  selection  of  bending  moments  is  treated  on  page  510. 
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DESIGN  OF  BEAMS  WITH  STEEL  IN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM 

In  the  chapter  on  theory,  page  358,  are  given  formulas  for  beams 
with  steel  in  top  and  bottom.  They  are,  however,  too  complicated  to 
use  conveniently  in  ordinary  design.  A  simplified  method,  devised  by 
Mr.  Edward  Smulski,  of  adapting  the  exact  formulas  to  practical  use  is 
given  below.  By  this  method  the  whole  process  of  design  is  clear  and 
can  be  readily  followed.  It  can  be  used  without  the  aid  of  tables  since 
the  cor::tants,  ft,  j,  and  p,  for  the  customary  unit  stresses  can  be  easily 
remembered.  The  method  is  of  such  importance  in  relieving  one  of  the 
most  complicated  problems  in  reinforced  concrete  design  that  it  will  be 
demonstrated  by  two  examples. 

Determination  of  Ratio  of  CompressiTe  Steel,  p^  for  Oiven  Dimensiomi 
of  Beam  and  Area  of  Tensile  Steel. 

If  the  ratio  of  tension  steel  in  a  beam  is  larger  than  the  limiting  value 
p,  corresponding  to  the  allowable  working  stresses/,  and/c,  the  required 
ratio  of  compression  reinforcement  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

Let 
Pi  =  ratio,  in  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom,  of  cross-section  of 

steel  in  tension  to  cross  section  of  beam,  bd, 
P  ■=  ratio,  in  beams  with  tensile  steel  only,  of  cross-section  of  steel  in 

tension  to  cross-section  of  beam,  bd. 
P*  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of 

beam,  M. 
k  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 
a  »    ratio  of  depth  of  compressive  steel  to  depth  of  beam. 

Formula  33,  page  359,  for  p\  consists  of  two  terms.    The  first  term, 

ft* 
— -,  is  identical  with  formula  (6),  page  354,  for  the  ratio,  ^,  cor- 

2n  (i  —  ft) 

responding  to  the  allowable  stresses  /,  and  /^  given  on  page  482  for 

beams  without  compression  steel  so  that  formula  (33)  becomes 

I  —  ft 
From  which  we  get 

p'  ^  (pi-  P)  I (21) 

This  equation  gives  the  required  ratio*  of  compressive  steel  if  certain 

*  That  is,  ratio  of  cross  section  of  steel  to  cross-sectional  area  of  beam  disregarding  any  piojectinir 
flanges  which  are  in  tension. 
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values  of  /^  and  fc  are  to  be  maintained  and  the  ratio  of  tensile  steely 
obtained  from  calculation,  is  larger  than  it  would  be  in  a  similar  beam 
without  compressive  reinforcement.  In  the  above  formula  values  of 
Pu  p9  ^  ^^d  a  are  known.  Formula  (21)  has  been  us,ed  in  making  out 
Table  14  on  pages  589  to  591,  from,  which  values  of  p'  may  be  taken 
directly.    The  use  of  the  formula  is  explained  by  Example  4. 

Example  4,  Find  required  amount  of  compressive  steel  for  a  T-beam  at  the  sup- 
port where  6  »  12  inches,  d  ^  22  inches,  Ag  »  3.5  square  inches  for  tensile  stresses, 
fs  »  16  000  and  fc  »  750.    Distance  from  top  of  beam  to  center  of  compressive 

steel,  di  =  li  inches  and  a  «  -^  —  0.0682. 

22 

Solution,    At  the  support  the  T-beam  changes  into  a  rectangular  beam  (see  p. 

3-5 
496).    By  dividing  area  of  steel  by  W,  ratio  of  tensile  steel,  pi  =» « 0.0133. 

12  X  22 
From  table  on  page  596  the  ratio  of  steel  for  beams  without  compressive  steel,  for 
stresses,  fs  »  16  000,  and  fc  —  750,  is  p  » 0.0097  and  k  —0.414.     Since  ratio  of  steel 
used  is  larger  than  p^  compressive  steel  is  required  as  given  below. 
Ratio  of  required  compressive  steel, 

p'  =  (0.0133  —  0.0097) 7—-  =  0.0061. 

0.414  —  0.0682 

Therefore,  0.6%  of  compressive  steel  is  required  to  keep  compressive  stress  in  con- 
crete within  working  limits  of  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  if  the  stress  in  sted  is  16  000  lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

From  Table  14  on  pages  589  to  591,  the  required  ratio  of  com- 
pressive steel  for  a  given  ratio  of  tensile  steel  may  be  taken  direct.  This 
makes  the  design  of  a  beam  with  steel  in  top  and  boYtom  very  simple. 
The  tensile  steel  may  be  determined  approximately  by  assuming/  =  0.89. 
After  obtaining  the  required  compressive  steel,  the  value  of  7  may  be 
corrected  by  referring  to  the  diagram  on  page  593. 

Method  of  Design  of  Beams  with  Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom.  As  ex- 
plained on  page  358,  the  compression  is  made  up  of  compression  in 
steel  and  compression  in  concrete,  but  tension  is  in  tensile  steel  alone. 
Since  total  tension  must  equal  total  compression,  a  certain  part  of  the 
tensile  steel  balances  the  compressive  stress  in  concrete,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  tensile  steel  mast  balance  the  compressive  stress  in  the 
compression  steel.  The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  with  com- 
pressive steel  may  be  divided  into  (a)  moment  of  resistance  of  beam 
without  compressive  reinforcement;  aiid  (6)  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
couple  formed  by  the  compression  steel  and  the  portion  of  the  tension 
balanced  by  this  steel.  The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  simple  beam 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  compression  in  concrete  by  the  distance 
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from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  to  the  center  of  tensile  steel. 
By  multiplying  the  compressive  stresses  in  steel  by  the  distance  from 
center  of  compressive  steel  to  center  of  tensile  steel,  we  get  the  addi- 
tional moment  of  resistance  produced  by  the  use  of  extra  tensile  steel 
and  the  compressive  steel.  This  principle  may  be  used  to  simplify  the 
designing  of  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom. 

Let 
A,   =  area  of  cross-section  of  tensile  steel  in  beam  under  consideration. 

Ag  —  phd  =  area*  of  tensile  steel  in  simple  beam  for  which  steel  and 
concrete  are  stressed  to  given  allowable  stresses,/,  and/^. 

p  =  ratio*  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam 
above  this  steel,  in  beam  with  tensilq  steel  only. 

k  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

^,^  =  -4 ,  —  i4,  =  extra  tensile  steel  in  beam  with  steel  in  top  and  bot- 
tom to  be  balanced  by  compression  steel. 

i4'  =  area  of  compression  steel  required  to  balance  extra  tensile  steel. 

Ml  =  moment  of  resistance  or  bending  moment  in  general. 

M  =  moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without  compressive  reinforcement. 
The  moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without  compressive  reinforcement 

and  with  the  required  area  of  tensile  steel  as  given  on  page  354  is 

M  =  fsAJd  (see  p.  484)  in  which  A^  =  pbd, 

• 

If  the  dimensio/xs  b  and  J  of  a  beam  are  limited  and  it  is  called  upon 
to  resist  a  bending  moment  Mi  larger  than  the  moment  of  resistance 
given  above  of  a  simple  beam,  corresponding  to  the  allowable  unit 
stresses,  the  following  method  may  be  used  in  determining  the  required 
amount  of  tensile  and  compression  reinforcement. 

The  total  area  of  tensile  reinforcement  is 

As^  =^  pbd+  As^  (22) 

The  difference  between  Mi  and  M  must  be  resisted  by  a  couple  formed 
by  stresses  in  extra  tensile  steel.  A,   =  Ag  —  Ag  and  by  stress  in  com- 
pression steel,  A's- 
The  arm  of  this  couple  isJ  (i— a). 
Therefore 

Mi-M=As^d(i-a)fs  (23) 

*  The  limiting  value  for  which  no  compreasion  steel  is  required. 
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from  which 

•      d{i-a)f.  '*' 

Substituting  the  above  in  formula  (22)  total  area  of  tensile  steel  is 

A,^pbd  +  JillJL  (js) 

''      "^         d{i-a)f.  '^' 

The  area  of  compression  steel  is 

a[  =  .4    LZ--^  (26) 

*  k  ^  a 

The  above  method  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 

Example  5.  Given  size  of  beam,  6  »  10  in.  and  d  ^  18  in.  as  determined  by  archi- 
tectural requirements;  bending  moment,  M  »  500  000  in.  lb.;  allowable  unit  stresses 
/,.=  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  /c  =  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Find  required  amount  of  tensile 
and  compressive  steel. 

Solution.  For  fs  —  16000  lb.;  fc  =  750  lb.;  from  table  on  page  596,  k  »  0.414; 
j  »  0.862;  Ratio  and  area  of  tensile  steel  for  simple  beam,  p  —  0.0097;  therefore 
i4,  =  10  X  18  X  0.0097  =  1.75  sq.  in. 

Moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without  compression  reinforcement,  therefore,  would 
be 

A^i  =*  ^sjdfs  =435  000  in.  lb. 
By  comparing  this  moment  with  .the  bending  moment  of  500  000  in.  lb.,  we  find  a 
difference  of  Mi  —  if  =  500  000  —  435  000  =  65  000  in.  lb. 

This  must  be  provided  for  by  extra  tensile  steel  and  by  the  corresponding  amount  of 
compressive  steel.  Since  center  of  compressive  steel  is  distant  ad  ^  li  in,  from  the 
top  of  beam,  distance  between  tensile  steel  and  compi'essive  steel  is  ^  (i  —  a)  =  18 
—  ij«i6iiii«  This  is  moment  arm  of  couple  composed  of  compressive  stress  in  steel 
and  tensile  stress  of  extra  amount  of  tensile  steel.  Required  extra  amount  of  tensile 
steel.  As ,  therefore,  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  extra  bending  moment  by  d  (1— a)  fs 

()C  000 

=  16k  X  16000  lb.;  hence  As  =  -7 — zr~? — ^  =  0-25   sq.  in.    The  total    tensile 

'  «      16.5  X  16  coo 

steel,  therefore  equals 

As  ^  As^  As  —  1.75  4-  0.25  =  2.0  sq.  in. 
From  formula  (26),  required  amount  of  compressive  steel  is 

At      A     ^  ~  ^  I  ■"  0.414 

i4;=  As  7 =  0.25 5-  =  0.44  sq.  m. 

'         *k  —  a  ^  0.414  —  0.084 

*  The  tensile  stresses  resisted  by  the  extra  tensile  steel,  A  j  ,  equals  A  sj^  dnd  the  compressive  stresses 

resisted  by  compression  steel,  A' ^  equals  A' J\.     For  equilibrium.  As^f^  «  '^'j/'j  ^^  ^'s"  '**    T" 

/',       k-a 
Since  ratio  of  the  compressive  unit  stress  in  steel  to  the  tensile  unir  stress  in  steel,  —  -  »> (see 


/,         .-* 


formula  C20)  p.  359).  ^'t  •  ^i    

2  «  —  ti 
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Moment  Aim.    The  ratio  of  moment  arm  to  depth  of  beam  can  be 
determined  from  the  formula 

in  which  k  is  the  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  and  i— -  is  the  ratio 

3 
of  moment  arm  for  simple  beams  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  stress, 

^.    The  diagram  on  page  593  gives  values  of  j  for  diflFerent  ratios  of 
nfc 

f  P' 

^  and  — .     In  practice  a  value  for  j  of  0.89  may  be  assumed  and  the 

«/c  pi 

M 
amount  of  tensile  steel  determined  from  A,  =  ttj.  After  ob taming  the 

Jdfs 

required  compressive  steel  the  value  of  j  may  be  corrected  by  refer- 
ing  to  the  diagrams. 

DETAILS  OF  CpNTmUOUS  BEAMS  AT  THE  SUPPORT. 


of  a  Contiiiuoiu  Beam  at  the  Supports.*  The  formulas  just 
given  and  the  diagram  on  pages  594  and  595,  for  beams  with  steel  in 
top  and  bottom  are  of  the  greatest  practical  use  in  designing  continuous 
beams  at  the  supports: 

In  the  past  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  details  of  reinforced 
concrete  beams  at  the  supports,  with  the  result  that  a  nimiber  of  rein- 
forced concrete  structures  have  been  built  with  beams  and  girders  con- 
taining insuflScient  steel  at  the  top  of  the  beam  over' the  supports  to  take 
the  pull  caused  by  the  negative  bending  moment,  and  insufficient  area 
of  concrete  to  take  the  compression. t  These  beams  not  only  fail  to  have 
the  required  factor  of  safety,  but  frequently  even  the  working  loadings 
cause  cracks  that  are  always  unsightly  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Moisture  also  is  liable  to  penetrate  the  open  cracks  and  rust  the  steel. 

Just  as  much  care,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  designing  the  reinforced 
concrete  beam  at  the  supports  as  in  the  ndddle  of  the  span  Not  only 
the  tensile  stresses  in  the  steel  but  also  the  compressive  stresses  in  the 
concrete  must  be  figured. 

The  tendency  to  pverstress  the  concrete  at  the  supports  is  due  to  the 
T«beam  design.  In  a  T-beam,  at  the  center  of  the  span  the  portion  of 
the  slab  forming  the  flange  is  available  for  taking  compression.    At  the 

--  See  "Bending  Moments  in  Continuous  Reinforced  Concrete  Beams"  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  in 
Ens^mering  Record,  June  7.  igxa,  p.  639. 
t  See  p.  470* 
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supports,  however,  where  the  bending  moment  is  negative  the  flange  is 
in  the  tensUe  part  of  the  beam  and  the  compressive  area  consists  merely 
of  the  part  of  the  stem  below  the  neutral  axis.  Usually  it  is  advisable 
to  increase  the  compressive  area  by  using  compressive  steel. 

Allowable  Workings  StreflseB  at  the  Support  As  is  evident  from  the 
curves  of  bending  moments  (pp.  505  to  508),  negative  bending  moment 
decreases  very  rapidly  so  that  only  a  very  short  section  of  a  beam  is 
under  maximum  stress,  thus  permitting  at  the  supports  the  use  of  a 
higher  compressive  working  stress  than  is  used  in  the  center  of  the 
beam.  This  increase  may  be  taken  at  15%,  which  makes  the  allowable 
working  stress  at  the  support  7  50  pounds  per  square  inch  for  2  000  pound 
concrete,  when  the  working  stress  in  the  center  of  the  beam  is  650 
pounds. 

Even  with  this  allowance,  however,  it  is  often  impossible,  without 
special  provisions,  to  keep  the  stresses  within  working  limits. 

Compression  Steel  at  the  Support  Frequently  additional  compressive 
area  is  provided  by  steel  in  the  compressive  part  of  the  beam  in  which 
case  the  beam  must  be  considered  and  computed  as  reinforced  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  effectiveness  of  steel  in  compression  has  some- 
times been  questioned,  but  the  results  of  tests  with  reinforced  concrete 
columns,  as  well  as  with  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom  (see  p. 
427),  have  proved  concliisively  that  compression  steel  not  only  takes  its 
share  of  the  stress  but  also  stiffens  the  beam. 

In  a  reinforced  concrete  beam,  part  of  the  steel  usiially  is  bent  up, 
and  the  rest,  frequently  one-half,  is  carried  horizontally  to  the  supports, 
and  may  be  utilized  as  compressive  reinforcement.  As  the  bars  get 
their  maximum  compression  at  the  edge  of  the  support  they  must  be 
extended  beyond  it  a  sufficient  length  to  develop  the  stress  by  bond 
(see  p.  539).  In  some  cases  where  a  large  amount  of  compression  steel 
is  required,  the  bars  may  be  r\m  over  the  support  into  the  adjoining 
span  a  sufficient  length  not  only  to .  provide  anchorage,  but  also  to 
increase  the  compressive  reinforcement  there.  The  compressive  rein- 
forcement in  such  case  consists  of  the  horizontal  steel  from  both  spans. 
To  facilitate  erection  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  amount  of  compression 
steel  to  the  amount  of  tensile  steel  used  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  There- 
fore the  depth  of  the  beam  should  be  selected  so  as  not  to  require  a  larger 
value  of  p'  than  p  (see  p.  489). 

The  stresses  and  the  necessary  amount  of  steel  may  be  figured  from 
formulas  on  pages  494  to  496.  Table  14  on  page  589,  and  the  dia- 
grams on  pages  594  and  595. 
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Depth  oi  Beam  Increased  by  a  Haunch.  Another  method  of  pro- 
viding additional  compression  area  is  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
beam  at  the  support  by  a  flat  haunch.  The  increased  depth  may  be 
obtained  by  assuming  a  new  depth  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  diagrams 
on  pages  594  and  595,  determining  whether  the  stresses  do  not  exceed 
the  specified  limit.    This  is  illustrated  in  the  example  on  page  556. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  computation  need  be  made  only  at  one 
point,  that  is,  next  to  the  support,  since  the  point  to  end  the  slope  can 
be  readily  figured  from  the  following  formula: 

For  a  imiformly  loaded  beam,  let 
Mi  =  negative  bending  moment  next  to  the  support. 
Mr  —  moment  of  resistance  of  the  inverted  T-beam  without  the  haunch, 

governed  by  the  concrete. 
X     —  length  of  haimch. 
I      =  span  of  beam. 

X  = (approximately)*  (28) 

5        Mb 

An  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  formula  is  given  in  Example  8,  page  556. 

Tension  Steel  at  the  Support  For  reinforced  concrete  beams  designed 
for  a  negative  bending  moment  at  the  support  equal  to  the  positive 
bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  span,  there  are  two  common 
ways  of  arranging  the  details  so  as  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  tensile 
reinforcement  at  both  places. 

The  first  method,  most  commonly  used,  is  to  bend  about  one-half 
of  the  horizontal  steel,  carry  it  at  an  angle  to  the  top  of  the  beam,  and 
then  horizontally  towards  and  over  the  support.  When  bending  the 
bars,  determine,  from  the  diagrams,  pages  535  to  536,  from  the  positive 
bending  moment  where  the  bars  may  be  bent  up  and  from  the  negative 
bending  moment  where  they  are  required  over  the  support.  Then 
bend  the  bars  in  places  where  they  would  be  most  useful  as  web  rein- 
forcement, keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  their  main  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide negative  moment  reinforcement.  The  bent  bars  are  carried  across 
the  support  a  sufficient  distance  to  provide  anchorage  by  bond  and  also 
to  serve  as  tension  steel  in  the  adjacent  span.    If  this  amount  of  steel 

*  This  formula  b  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  point  of  zero  moment  is  at  approximately  |  of  the 
span,  and  from  the  curves  of  bending  moment  on  p.  505,  it  is  evident  that  the  variation  in  the  momeot 
between  the  support  and  the  ^  point  is  very  nearly  a  straight  line.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  bead- 
ing moment  and  the  moment  of  resistance  is  in  approximately  the  same  ratio  to  the  bending  moment 
as  is  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  point  where  the  haunch  is  needed  to  the  point  of  zero  badiof 
moment.  When  the  point  of  zero  moment  is  not  approximately  at  I  span  the  fraction  may  be  a1tei«^ 
accordingly. 
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is  not  sufficient,  which  may  happen  when  the  adjoining  spans  are  not 
of  the  same  strength,  additional  short  bars  may  be  introduced.  This 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  that  all  the  bars  are  easily  kept  in 
place,  and  besides,  the  bent  bars  serve  as  diagonal  tension  reinforcement. 

In  the  second  method,  which'  is  sometimes  employed,  all  bottom 
bars  are  carried  straight.  Some  of  them  are  carried  the  whole  length  of 
the  beam  to  provide  compressive  reinforcement,  and  the  rest  are  cut 
short  at  places  where,  due  to  the  decrease  of  the  bending  moment,  as 
determined  from  page  536,  a  smaller  amount  of  steel  is  sufficient.  The 
bars  to  be  cut  must  be  extended,  however,  beyond  the  theoretical  points 
and  must  be  hooked  at  the  ends  or  otherwise  anchored  to  prevent 
slipping.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  steel,  preferably  one  bar  at 
a  time,  should  be  cut  so  as  not  to  transfer  suddenly  a  large  stress  to  the 
remaining  bars.  In  the  top  of  the  beam  over  the  support,  a  separate 
set  of  straight  bars  is  introduced,  which  extends  both  ways  from  the  sup- 
port into  the  beams  a  distance  equal  to  about  \  of  the  span.  Although 
this  method  has  the  advantage  that  just  enough  steel  is  used  in  the  cen- 
ter and  at  the  supports,  and  the  labor  of  bending  bars  is  saved,  it  is  not 
recommended  because  it  is  difficult  in  construction  to  avoid  displacement 
of  bars. 

Anchonng  of  Bars  at  the  Sapports.  In  fixed  and  cantilever  beams, 
the  maximum  tensile  stress  in  reinforcing  bars  exists  at  the  point  of 
support,  and  the  steel  must  be  anchored  in  the  support  sufficiently 
to  develop  this  stress.  This.may  be  done  by  extending  the  steel  over  the 
support  a  sufficient  length  to  develop  the  stress  by  bond  (see  p.  539). 
However,  where  this  is  impossible,  as  at  the  wall  line  in  a  building  or  in 
a  retaining  wall,  the  anchorage  should  be  provided  by  a  hook,  preferably 
curved,  of  sufficient  strength  to  develop  the  stress  (p.  540).  The  hook 
must  be  placed  deep  enough  to  avoid  danger  of  breaking  or  shearing 
off  of  the  concrete. 

EFFECT  OF  YABYING  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA  UPON  THE 

BENDING  MOMENT 

As  the  bending  moment  in  a  continuous  beam  depends  upon  its  mo- 
'ment  of  inertia,  it  will  vary  with  the  variation  in  the  moment  of  in- 
ertia. In  a  reinforced  concrete  beam,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  very  sel- 
dom constant  for  the  whole  length  of  a  continuous  beam.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  T-beams  and  beams  provided  with  haunches. 

A  thorough  study  by  the  authors  of  different  conditions,  however,  shows 
that  a  variation  in  the  moment  of  inertia  in  a  beam,  as  great  as  is  possi- 
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ble  in  ordinary  design,  causes  a  variation  in  bending  moment  of  less  than 
10  per  cent.  Under  most  conditions,  the  variation  is  even  smaller.  Con- 
sequently a  continuous  beam  may  be  designed  safely  with  the  bending 
moment  recommended  on  page  510. 

t 

SPAN  OF  A  CONTINUOUS  BEAM  OE  SLAS 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  span  of  a  continuous  beam  or  slab  as 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  its  supports.  In  general  this  h  the 
simplest  plan  to  follow  and  one  which  is  always  on  the  side  of  safety.  If 
the  support  is  exceptionally  wide,  as  when  a  slab  runs  into  a  wide  beam, 
or  a  beam  or  girder  into  a  large  column,  the  length  of  the  span  may  be 
considered  arbitrarily  as  the  clear  span  plus  the  depth  of  the  beam  or 
slab. 

BISTEIBUTIOV  OF  SLAB  LOAB  TO  THE  SUPPOETnTG  BEAMS 

If  slabs  are  reinforced  in  both  directions,  the  loads  carried  to  the  beams 
supporting  them  will  not  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  of  the 
beam,  but  may  be  assumed  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ordinates  of 
a  triangle. 

Assuming  that  the  slab  transmits  a  load  to  its  nearer  support,  we  have 
the  following  formulas  for  determining  the  moment  to  use  in  computing 
the  long  and  the  short  supporting  beams. 

Let 
//    =  the  longer  span  of  a  rectangular  slab  in  feet. 
/,    =  the  shorter  span  of  the  slab  in  feet. 
w  =  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam  if  the  slab  is  considered  as  supported 

by  longer  beams  only. 
Af/=  bending  moment  in  foot  pounds  of  longer  beam. 
Ms=  bending  moment  in  foot  pounds  of  shorter  beam. 

Then  the  moments  of  the  two  beams,  assuming  them  as  freely  sup- 
ported, are  found  by  the  application  of  simple  mechanics,  to  be 

Ml  ^1-wlf  (i^IIl)     (29)       and    M,  =  (-  wl^^ \ -      (30) 

For  continuous  or  fixed  beams  the  fraction  \  may  be  changed  to  ^V 

oryV 
Formula  (30)  does  not  apply  to  girders  supporting  one  or  more  beams. 
This  case  is  treated  under  the  heading  which  follows. 
The  following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  the  formulas: 
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S^i 


Example  6:  What  will  be  the  bending  moments  in  the  two  continuous  beams 
supporting  an  oblong  panel  the  length  of  which  is  one  and  one-quarter  the  breadth 
and  which  is  reinforced  so  as  to  transmit  its  load  both  ways? 

Solution:    Using  i^  wl^  for  the  continuous  beams  instead  of  \  wl*  and  substituting: 

X         /        I  (4//)>\        so     s 

Moment  in  longer  beam«  M,  =    —  w/*  I  i -r —  I  «  — -  in; , 

*  12  \  3     *l       /        900      * 

in  terms  of  the  longer  span,  and 

X       t  2        It 

Moment  in  shorter  beam,  Ms  ^  —  vl,  -  ■■  —  wl, 

12      '  3       iS      ' 

DISTBIBUnON  OF  BEAM  AND  SLAB  LOADS  TO  OIEDEBS 

When  one  or  more  beams  run  into  a  girder,  the  load  upon  the  girder  con- 
sists of  the  concentrated  live  and  dead  loads  from  the  beams -acting  at  their 
points  of  intersection  with  the  girder,  the  uniformly  distributed  weight  of 
the  girder  itself,  and  the  unsymmetrically  distributed  weight  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  floor  slab,  with  its  live  load,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  girder. 


Pio,  149. — Distribution  of  Beam  and  Slab  Loads  to  Girder.  (See  p.  501.) 


To  avoid  the  computation  of  several  moments,  a  series  of  studies  have 
been  made  by  the  authors  for  different  conditions,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  maximum  bending  moment  of  a  girder  may  be  obtained  without 
appreciable  error  by  considering,  as  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  the  weight 
of  the  ^rder  plus  the  weight  of  slab  and  its  live  load,  for  an  area  whose 
length  is  the  length  of  the  girder  and  whose  width  is  the  average  length  of 
the  beams  running  from  each  side  into  the  girder.  The  sum  of  these  loads 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  girder  gives  a  uniformly  distributed  load  for 
which  the  ordinary  formula  may  be  used. 

Thus  in  Fig.  149,  instead  of  computing  the  moment  on  the  girder  as  the 
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sum  ot  the  moments  produced  by  loads  of  the  triangles,  a  b  c,  plus  the  con- 
centrated loads  from  the  beams  at  c,  the  entire  load  d  d  d  d  may  be 
considered  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  girder  in  the  length  a  a. 

With  only  one  condition  is  there  an  appreciable  variation  from  the  exact 
maximum  moment,  and  this  is  a  case  where  two  beams  run  into  a  girder  at 
the  one-third  points.  Here  the  maximum  moment  obtained  by  the  uniformly 
distributed  method  gives  slightly  too  conservative  results,  and  may  be 
reduced  by  io%. 

Moments  in  a  girder  other  than  the  maximum  must  be  computed  for 
individual  conditions. 

BENDING  MOBIENTS  AND  SHEARS 

Bending  moments  and  shearing  forces  have  to  be  computed  so  frequently 
in  reinforced  concrete  design  that  the  more  common  rules  and  formulas 
are  given  here  and,  besides  this  elemental  matter,  diagrams  are  pre- 
sented for  estimating  the  moments  and  shears  in  various  kinds  of  loading, 
and  recommendations  are  made  for  the  computation  of  bending  moments 
in  design.     Shear  and  diagonal  tension  in  beams  are  taken  up  at  length. 

Rule  to  Find  Reactions  at  Supports.  The  reaction  at  a  support  must  be 
found  in  order  to  determine  the  bending  moment.  The  sum  of  the  upward 
forces,  which  in  ordinary  beams  are  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  downward  vertical  forces  or  loads.  In  a  simple  beam 
supported  or  fixed  at  the  two  ends,  the  reaction  at  either  end  is  found  by 
taking  moments  of  all  forces  about  the  other  support  and  solving  for  the 
reaction  desired. 

Expressed  as  a  formula,  if 

R  =  desired  reaction. 

P  =  any  vertical  load. 

/  =3  span. 

X  =  distance  of  load  from  the  support  at  which  the  reaction  is  desired. 

JS  =  sum,  using  —  for  downward  and  +  for  upward  forces,  then 

R J—  (31) 

Example  7;  In  Fig.  150,  where  there  is  a  uniform  load  over  the  entire  span 
and  also  concentrated  loads  Pi  =■  200  and  P,  ^  350  at  the  J  points,  what 
is  the  left  reaction? 

o  ,  -•  o        (200    X  8)   -f-    (^^o  X  4)  +  (100  X  12)6 

Solutton:     R  —   • —- «  S50  pounds. 
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The  determination  of  reactions  and  moments  of  continuous  beams  is 
referred  to  on  page  510* 


Pj-200LB  P,-S50LB. 


■^FT.- 


100  LB.  PER  FT. 


UNIFORM 


-4FT.- 


LOAO 


-12  FT.- 


Rf-850LB.  Rr»00"-8. 

Fio.  150. — Beam  Loaded  with  Distributed  and  Concentrated  Loads. 

{See  pp.  509  and  510.) 

Rule  to  Find  Bending  Moment  at  Any  Point  in  a  Beam.  Consider  either 
side  of  the  vertical  section  passing  through  the  point  and  disregard  the  other 
side.  Multiply  each  load  and  reaction  by  its  average  distance  from  the 
section  and  add  the  products,  taking  loads  acting  downward  as  negative 
and  those  acting  upward  as  positive. 

This  sum  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  section. 

Moments  in  Englbh  measure  are  usually  taken  in  inch-pounds.  Hence, 
the  distance  must  be  in  inches  and  the  weights  in  pounds. 

Example  8:  In  Fig.  150  what  is  the  bending  moment  in  inch- pounds  at  the 
middle  of  the  span  ? 

Solution:  M  -i?,  (6  X  i2)-Pi  (a  X  i2)-(ioo  X  6)  X  3  X  12  -  34  800 inch 
pounds. 

Rule  to  Find  Shear  at  any  Point  in  Beam.  Consider  either  side  of  the 
section  passing  through  the  point  and  disregard  the  other  side.  Add  the 
loads  and  reactions,  taking  the  loads  acting  downward  as  negative  and 
those  acting  upward,  such  as  a  reaction,  as  positive.  The  sum  is  the  sheat 
at  the  section. 

Example  g:  In  Fig.  150  what  is  the  shear  at  the  left  support  and  at  the 
center? 

Solution:  R^  -•  850  pounds  at  left  support  and  at  the  center  the  shear  is 
/?i—  P — (100  X  6)  —  50  pounds. 

Table  of  Oommon  Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Forces.  The  fol- 
lowing table  for  convenient  reference  gives  values  of  the  shearing  forces  and 
bending  moments  for  common  cases.  The  values  for  external  forces  arc 
independent  of  the  structure  of  the  beam. 


so* 
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Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Forces,* 


Loadinc. 

• 

Section 
CoxuBidered. 

Shearine  Force. 

Bending  Moment. 
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W(l-«) 
1        ^ 

"       1 
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1 
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*  W  ■■  total  load;  1  ■■  span;  x  Mdintanoe  of  section  considered  from  support.  If  moment  is  in 
inch  pounds,  1  and  x  must  be  in  inches  and  W  in  pounds.  If  load  is  distributed  so  as  to  be 
in  terms  of  weight  per  imit  length,  substitute  wl  for  W  in  the  formulas. 

Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia.  The  table  on  page  509  gives  the  moment 
of  inertia  for  beams  of  a  few  sections  which  might  be  used  in  concrete  con- 
struction. The  reinforcement,  if  any,  maybe  considered  as  replaced  by  an 
area  of  concrete  which  is  the  area  of  the  steel  times  the  ratio  of  elasticity, 
n,  and  is  located  at  the  same  distance  from  the  neutral  axis. 


SHEAR  AND  BENDING  MOMENT  DIAGRAMS 

The  diagrams  in  Figs.  151  to  154  pages  505  to  508  give  bending  mo- 
ments and  shears  for  beams  continuous  over  two,  three,  and  four  spans. 
Beams  with  free  ends  and  with  fixed  ends  are  shown  separately.  In 
using  the  diagrams  with  fixed  ends  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  prac- 
tice beams  are  hardly  ever  positively  fixed  at  the  wall  supports.  (See 
p.  513.)  Positions  of  the  loads  were  selected  giving  absolute  maximum 
bending  moments  in   the  center  of   the  spans  and  at  the  supports 
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—Bending  Moments  and  Shears  for  Continuous  Beams,  Distributed  Ix>ads. 
[See  p.  s°i-) 


5o6 


Flo.   151. — Bending  Moments  and  Slieais  Far  Continuous  Be&ms,  Distributee! 

Loads.     (5«  p.  504.) 


—Bending  Moments  and  Shears  for  Continuous  Beams,  Dislributed 
Loads,     (See  p.  504) 
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respectively.  The  cases  chosen  are  sufficiently  representative  to  be 
used  without  appreciable  error  as  maximum  and  mininnim  values  for 
beams  of  any  number  of  spans  and  any  distribution  of  uniform  loading. 
As  stated  with  the  diagrams,  the  curves  are  all  drawn  to  scale  on  cross- 
section  ruling  so  that  proportionate  values  may  be  read.  Hie  loads  are 
given  in  terms  of  w,  the  load  per  unit  of  length.  The  horizontal  scale 
has  ten  divisions  per  span  so  that  the  moments  and  shears  can  be  read- 


FiG.  154. — Bending  Moments  and  She&n  for  Continuous  Beams,  Concentrated 
Loads.     (Set  f.  508.) 

ily  estimated  at  any  point.  The  values  which  are  printed  for  the  bend- 
ing moments  are  in  common  fractions  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
although  in  order  to  scale  them  they  must  be  changed  from  the  common 
fraction  to  a  decimal.  Each  vertical  division  for  the  bending  moment 
scale  represents  o.oi  and  for  the  shear  scale  represents  o.i.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  bending  moment  and  shear  can  be  scaled  at  any  part 
of  the  span. 

Concentrated  loads  are  treated  in  Fig.  154,  the  loads  being  located 
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Moments  of  Inertia,     {See  p.  504.) 
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at  the  quarter  points,  middle  points,  and  third  points  respectively. 
This  diagram  is  of  special  use  in  studying  girders  supporting  cross 
beams.  The  stresses  are  computed  for  a  beam  of  four  spans  and  as 
the  curves  are  symmetrical  at  each  end,  the  diagram  is  broken  in  two, 
one-half  being  shown  with  fixed  end  and  the  other  half  with  end  sup- 
ported. The  results  with  a  larger  number  of  spans  will  not  be  ap- 
preciably different. 

The  vertical  scale  for  concentrated  loading  is  0.05  per  division  for  bend- 
ing moments  and  0.2  per  division  for  shears. 

The  concentrated  loads  are  given  in  terms  of  W,  the  load  which  is  con- 
centrated at  each  point. 

The  continuous  beam  is  statically  indeterminate,  so  that  the  moments 
and  reactions  have  to  be  found  by  the  theory  of  flexure,  using  the  form- 
ula of  three  moments  first  evolved  by  Clayperon.* 

In  applying  this  to  the  various  cases,  the  assumption  is  made  that  ihe 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  beam  is  constant  throughout  its  length.  While 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  extensive  studies  of  various  cases  in  reinforced  con- 
crete show  that  a  large  change  in  the  moment  of  inertia  makes  a  very  small 
change  in  the  bending  moment,  so  that  the  relations  are  substantially 
correct  until  a  member  enters  a  much  larger  member.     (See  p.  499.) 

BEimiNO  MOMENTS  TO  USE  IN  DESIGN  OF  BEINPOEGED  BEAMS 

Tests  in  the  laboratory  and  on  actual  structures  show  that  a  reinforced 
concrete  beam  built  continuous  over  several  supports  and  properly 
reinforced  for  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  bending  moment  acts 
as  continuous  and  may  be  designed  as  continuous. 

The  bending  moment  for  any  span  of  a  continuous  beam  depends  not 
only  upon  its  length  and  loading  but  also  upon  the  number  of  spans  in 
the  beam,  their  relative  lengths,  and  the  condition  of  loading  in  the  re- 
maining spans.    In  building  construction  the  loadings  are  indefinite 


that  instead  of  refined  and  laborious  computations  the  foUoA^ing  w 


are  recommended  as  safe  for  ordinary  beams  designed  for  uniforiv.^^ 
distributed  loading.  ^ 

Let 
M  =  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds. 

w  =  load  uniformly  distributed  in  poimds  per  inch  of  length. 
I     =  length  of  beam  in  inches. 

Then 

(a)  For  Heams  continuous  over  two  or  more  intermediate  supports, 

*  See  I^nza's.  "Applied  Mechanics." 
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the  bending  moment  at  the  center  and  at  the  support  for  interior  spans, 

shall  be  taken  at  — ,  and  for  end  spans  at  —   for  the  center  and  the 

12  10 

adjoining  support,  for  both  dead  and  live  loads. 

{b)     For  beams  continuous  for  two  spans  only  the  bending  moment 

wP 
at  the  central  support  shall  be  taken  as    -    and  near  the  middle  of  the 

o 

wP 
span,  as  — . 
10 

When  the  end  of  the  above  beam  is  monolithic  with  the  colunm  and 

provided  with  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement,  the  bending 

wP 
moment  at  the  central  support  may  be  taken  as  —  and  near  the  middle 

10 

wP. 
of  the  span  as  —  instead  of  the  bending  moments  specified  above. 

12 

(c)  At  the  ends  of  continuous  beams  running  into  a  column  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  negative  bending  moment,  the  amount  of  which 
will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  fixedness. 

In  any  case  provision  should  be  nuade  for  at  least  a  bending  moment 

U'P  wP 

— .    In  ordinary  cases  —  should  be  used.    Where  beams  run  into  very 

20  16 

heavy  columns  or  piers,  use  —  .     (See  also  p.  513.) 

12 

(d)  For  spans  of  unusual  length,  more  exact  calculations  shall  be 
made.  Also  for  beams  designed  for  special  concentrated  or  moving 
loads,  as  in  bridges,  the  bending  moment  shall  be  determined  separately 
for  the  dead  load  and  the  most  unfavorable  position  of  the  live  load. 

Even  if  the  center  of  the  span  is  designed  for  a  larger  bending  moment 
than  is  recommended,  the  negative  bending  moment  shall  not  be  taken 
at  less  than  the  values  called  for  above.* 

The  above  bending  moments  are  recommended  only  for  cases  where 
spans  are  equal  or  nearly  equal.  Where  the  difference  in  length  of  spans 
equals  about  60  %  of  the  longest  span,  special  computations  should  be 
made. 

For  a  beam  consisting  of  3  spans  in  which  the  two  end  spans  are 
equal  and  the  center  span  is  a  fraction  (between  0.25  and  0.40)  of  the 
end  span,  the  following  bending  moments  should  be  usedrf 

*  In  the  Turner-Carter  test  on  the  completed  building  large  compreasive  stresses  developed  at  the 
support  although  the  beams  were  designed  as  freely  supported.     (See  page  47 1 .) 

t  See  *'Dengn  and  Construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol<%y"  by  Sanford  E.  Thomp- 
son, Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  July  191 5,  pp-  3^3  and  389. 
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wP 
Center  of  the  end  span  — 

II 

II 


Central  support 

Center  of  the  center  span, 

Positive  bending  moment 


wP 
60 


wP 

Negative  bending  moment 

20 

In  the  above  formulas  /  is  the  length  of  the  end  span. 

The  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement  in  the  center  span  must 
extend  over  the  whole  span.  The  amount,  however,  can  be  varied 
according  to  a  straight  line  from  a  maximum  at  the  support  to  a  mini- 
mum in  the  center;  otherwise,  the  negative  bending  moment  from  the 
long  span  would  be  transferred  to  the  column. 

wP 
The  value  of  —  for  the  bending  moment  for  interior  spans  in  building 

12 

construction  has  been  widely  adopted  in  Continental  Europe.    However, 

it  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  designing  by  this  formula,  that  the  beam 

be  really  continuous  both  in  design  and  construction;  that  the  stresses 

due  to  negative  bending  moment  at  the  support  be  provided  for;  that 

the  steel  be  accurately  located;  and  that,  to  obtain  the  best  workmanship, 

the  concrete  be  laid  by  a  responsible  builder  and  superintended  by  a 

man  experienced  in  concrete  construction. 

An  examination  of  the  bending  moment  diagrams  (Figs.  151  to  153) 

will  show  that  under  these  conditions  the  value  is  conservative.    For 

uniformly  distributed  load  extending  over  all  spans,  the  positive  bending 

wP 
moment  does  not,  except  in  the  end  spans,  exceed  • —  and  for  the  most 

24 

wP 
unfavorable  panel  loading  it  is  for  the  middle  of  a  span . 

12.5 
Many  of  the  building  laws  in  the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  poor  construction  or  unforeseen  conditions,  give  the  more 

wP 
conservative  figure,  M  =  — .    For  this  reason  and  also  because  other 

10 

assumptions  may  be  provided  for  by  multiplying  by  a  decimal,  this 

value  is  used  in  many  of  the  tables  in  this  book,  and  in  fact  it  is  advised 

for  constructors  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  reinforced  conaete. 

The  same  diagrams  all  show  that  the  negative  bending  moments 
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are  usually  greater  than  the  moments  at  the  middle  of  spans.  However, 
partial  floor  loading  greatly  reduces  the  negative  moment,  and  as  a  live 
load  is  scarcely  ever  imiform  over  two  full  panels,  it  is  considered  safe 
to  use  the  same  value  for  negative  moment  as  is  used  for  the  positive 

moment  in  the  center  of  the  beam,  that  is  Jf  =  — . 

12 

At  the  end  support,  the  beam,  if  it  runs  into  a  colunm  or  heavy  wall 

girder,  may  be  practically  "fixed"  and  thus  require  top  reinforcement 

for  the  negative  moment,  — ,  and  the  bars  running  into  the  support 

12 

must  be  bent  or  otherwise  anchored.    Sometimes,  if  the  slab  has  cross 

reinforcement  rimning  into  the  wall  girder,  it  may  be  assumed  to  assist 

in  connecting  the  beam  and  girder. 

DESIGN  OF  WALL  COLUMNS  AND  END  BEAMS 

In  ordinary  practice,  beams  and  columns  are  built  practically  mono- 
lithic. Consequently,  a  bending  moment  is  developed  in  the  end  beams 
at  the  wall  support  and  is  transferred  to  the  wall  colunms,  which  must 
be  designed  accordingly.  The  following  recommendations  are  from  a 
more  complete  discussion*  "  Design  of  Wall  Columns  and  End  Beams," 
by  Edward  Smulski,  where  the  theory  is  developed  at  length  and  tests 
are  dted. 

End  Beams.  In  a  properly  designed  beam  buUt  monolithic  with  the 
end  column  at  the  wall  support,  the  positive  bending  moment  in  the 
center  and  the  negative  bending  moment  at  the  interior  and  exterior 
supports  may  be  taken  as  given  in  the  table  on  page  515. 

For  ordinary  conditions,  the  bending  moment  at  the  wall  column  will 

be  in  the  vicinity  of  -—.    When  a  beam  frames  into  a  large  column,  the 

16 

value  of  the  negative  bending  moment  approaches  the  limiting  value  of 

— .     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  deep  beam  is  supported  by  a  slender 

column,  the  restraint  offered  by  the  column  is  very  small. 

Wall  Colomns,  The  wall  column  is  ordinarily  subjected  to 
stresses  caused  by  the  superimposed  load  and  by  the  bending  moment 
transferred  from  the  beam  to  the  column.  In  some  cases  additional 
bending  moment  in  the  columns  is  developed  by  an  eccentrically  applied 

*See  "Design  of  Wall  Columns  and  End  Beams"  by  Edward  Smulski,  Journal  American  ConcBett 
Institute,  July  xgzs* 
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spandrel  load.  This  may  be  either  of  the  same  sign  as  the  bending 
moment  from  the  end  beam,  in  which  case  it  should  be  added  to  it,  or 
of  opposite  sign,  when  it  should  be  subtracted  in  determining  the 
resultant  moment. 

The  bending  moment  in  the  wall  column  due  to  the  end  beam  may  be 
determined  as  follows: 

For  top  story  colimms  consider  the  bending  moment  in  the  end  beam 
at  the  wall  colunm  (see  table  p.  515)  to  be  resisted  by  the  column  just 
below  the  beam.  This  bending  moment  is  negative,  i.e.,  it  produces 
tension  on  the  outside  face  of  the  colmnn. 

For  lower  stories  consider  half  of  the  bending  moment  to  be  resisted 
by  the  column  above  the  beam  and  the  remaining  half  by  the  column 
below  the  beam.  The  bending  moment  above  the  beam  is  positive  and 
produces  tension  at  the  inside  column  face  but  l)elow  the  beam  it  is 
negative  as  before. 

Sometimes,  to  reduce  the  size  olf  the  top  colunm,  a  joint  is  made  at 
the  under  side  of  the  beam,  and  the  column  reinforcement  at  the  out- 
side face  is  stopped  there  so  as  not  to  transmit  any  bending  moment 
from  the  beam  to  the  column.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  load  from 
the  beam  must  be  considered  as  applied  at  the  middle  third  of  the 
column  section. 

Allowable  Unit  Stresses.  The  maximum  allowable  combined  stresses 
in  the  columns  due  to  flexure  and  direct  stress  may  be  assumed  much 
larger  than  the  allowable  stresses  for  direct  compression  only,  because 
the  stresses  are  in  the  nature  of  fiber  stresses,  that  is,  they  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  whole  cross-section,  but  are  a  maximum  at 
the  edge  and  decrease  according  to  a  straight  line.  The  bending  mo- 
ment also  decreases  rapidly,  and  therefore  the  maximum  stress  acts 
only  in  a  short  length  and  on  a  small  part  of  the  cross-section.  The  same 
unit  stresses,  therefore,  may  be  allowed  as  in  a  beam  at  the  support, 
i.e.,  15%  above  the  regular  fiber  unit  stress,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  the  uniform  stress  caused  by  the  superimposed  load  alone 
does  not  exceed  the  allowable  unit  stress  or  axial  loading. 

To  Design  End  Beams  and  Wall  Colunms.  The  table  on  page  515 
gives  values  of  the  coefficient  a  in  the  formula  M  =  awP. 

The  coefficients  in  the  table  were  computed  by  the  theory  of  least 
work  and  are  given  for  different  conditions  occurring  in  practice.  As  is 
evident  from  the  table,  the  coefficients  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  beam  and  the  colunm  and  also  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  beam  to  the  height  of  column. 
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Design  the  end  beam  at  the  wall  support  for  total  Bendmg  Moment 
"At  Wall  Column." 

In  the  top  story  column  consider  Bending  Moment  "At  Wall  Column" 
as  resisted  by  the  column  just  below  the  beam. 

In  lower  stories  consider  half  of  this  bending  resisted  by  column  above 
and  half  by  column  below  the  beam. 

In  the  table  below  let 


Ii  =  moment  of  inerUa  of  beam. 
I  =  moment  of  inertia  of  column. 

■r  =  ratio  of  moments  of  inertia 


/  =  length  of  beam. 
A = height  of  column. 


/ 


=  ratio  of  length  to  height 


w  =  uniform  load  per  linear  foot  of  beam. 

Moment  Coefficients  a  ]or  End  Beams  Connected  With  Wall  Columns, 

To  be  used  in  Formula  M  —  ono/* 

By  Edward  Smulski. 
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NoTK — Bending  moment  in  beam  at  wall  column  and  interior  column,  negative. 
Bending  moment  in  center  of  beam,  positive. 
Bending  moment  in  column  below  beam,  negative — above  beam,  positive. 


VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL  SHEARING  STRESSES 

Concrete  is  strong  in  direct  shear  (see  p.  337)  and  capable  of  stand- 
ing a  working  shearing  stress  of  at  least  200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
so  that  a  concrete  girder  or  beam  or  slab  always  has  sufficient  area  of 
section  to  withstand  this  direct  shearing  stress.  However,  since  the 
direct  shearing  stress  is  a  measure  of  diagonal  tension  (see  p.  s^^)* 
which  is  excessive  when  the  direct  shearing  stress  is  comparative  low, 
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it  must  always  be  computed  in  a  beam  or  girder  for  use  in  the  com- 
putation of  diagonal  stresses,  as  described  on  page  517. 

The  shear  is  a  maximum  at  the  support,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  reac- 
tion. Maximum  shears  for  various  loads  are  given  in  the  diagram  (Figs. 
151  to  154,  pages  505  to  508),  in  terms  of  the  loads.  While  with  uni- 
form or  symmetrical  loading  the  reaction,  and  therefore  the  maximum 
shear,  is  one-half  the  total  load  upon  the  beam,  it  will  be  noticed  from 
the  diagram  that  where  the  end  beams,  in  a  series  of  continuous  beams, 
are  supported,  which  is  very  nearly  the  case  ^hen  a  beam  runs  into  a 
light  wall  girder,  the  shear  at  the  first  support  away  from  the  end  may 
be  25  per  cent  greater  than  normal,  and  should  be  specially  provided  for 
in  cases  like  a  warehouse  where  the  full  live  load  is  liable  to  be  con- 
stantly maintained.  A  further  study  of  the  four  diagrams  (Figs.  151 
to  154,  pages  505  to  508)  will  illustrate  the  cases  where  allowance 
should  be  made. 

In  case  the  concrete  in  a  beam  or  slab  has  cracked  vertically  next 
to  the  support  because  of  accident  or  poor  design,  the  bearing  value 
of  the  horizontal  rods  may  have  to  be  estimated. 

Diagonal  Tension.    In  addition  to   vertical  and  hcH-izontal  shear, 
concrete  beams  must  be  reinforced  for  diagonal  tension,  which  in  beams 
not  properly  designed  causes  diagonal  cracks  near  the  support.    Stir- 
rups and  bent  up  bars  are  both  effective  in  carrying  diagonal  tension. 
Since  these  cracks  frequently  start  from  tensile  cracks  forming  along 
the  bottom  of  simply  supported  beams  near  the  support,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bend  up  only  a  part  of  the  tensile  reinforcement.    It  is  bad 
practice  to  bend  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  bars.    Similarly  in 
continuous  beams  the  tensile  steel  at  the  top  over  supports  must  be 
run  well  out  on  each  side  of  the  support.    For  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  shearing  stresses  and  diagonal  tension,  see  Chapter  XX, 
page  362. 

Formulas  for  Shearing  Stresses  and  Diagonal  Tension.  A  convenient 
and  safe  method  of  determining  the  diagonal  tension  is  by  accepting 
for  its  measure  the  shearing  unit  stress,  as  discussed  on  page  365. 

Let 

V  ^  total  shear  at  section  considered.     (Reaction  minus   the   loads 

between  the  support  and  the  section.) 
t;  =  horizontal  (or  vertical)  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  considered. 
b  ■=  breadth  of  beam. 
y  **  breadth  of  web  of  T-beam. 
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jd  »  moment  arm  or  distance  between  center  of  compression  and  center 
of  tension  (approximately,  in  a  T-beam,  distance  between  center 
of  slab  and  steel). 

Z  «  total  shearing  stress  or  diagonal  tension  in  a  given  length  of  beam,  5. 

s  ^  length  of  the  portion  of  the  beam  considered. 

The  following  general  principles  and  formulas  are  discussed  on  pages 
362  to  375. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  the  horizontal  (or  vertical)  shearing 
stress  varies  according  to  a  parabola  from  zero  at  the  top  to  a  maxi- 
mum at  the  neutral  axis.  Below  the  neutral  axis  it  continues  constant 
(neglecting  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete)  to  the  bottom  of  the 
beam.    (See  Fig.  103,  page  367.) 

The  formulas  for  the  unit  shearing  stress,  the  measure  of  diagonal 
tension,  are 

V  V 

^^bid  ^^^^  ^^^  T-beams  v  =  ^  (32a) 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  shearing  unit  stresses  at  any  point  are 
equal. 

If  the  width  of  the  section  below  the  neutral  axis  is  not  constant,  the 
sheariiig  unit  stress  will  vary  inversely  with  the  width,  b.  The  minimum 
b  must  be  taken  in  figuring  the  maximum  shearing  unit  stress  and  the 
maximum  diagonal  tension. 

In  continuous  T-beams,  near  the  support,  the  maximum  shearing  unit 
stress  wiU  be  in  the  stem  right  under  the  flange.  The  shearing  stress 
and  diagonal  tension  in  the  p^uie  of  tensile  steel  is  small  because  the 
width,  b,  being  the  total  width  of  the  flange,  is  large. 

Dbtribation  of  Diasronal  Tension  to  Concrete  and  Stirrups.  Both 
concrete  and  web  reinforcement  carry  diagonal  tension  stress  and  as  a 
result  of  tests  it  may  be  assumed  for  design  purposes  that  web  reinforce- 
ment takes  two-thirds  and  the  concrete  one-third  (see  p.  371).    Hence, 

2  Vs 
in  the  distance  s,  the  web  reinforcement  resists  the  force  ' — rr.    Where 

the  unit  ftaess  does  not  exceed  the  allowable  limit,  v\  all  stress  is  taken 
by  the  ooocrete.    Other  assumptions  are  discussed  on  page  371. 

Area  and  Spacing  of  Verticai  Stimtps.  The  area  of  steel  and  the 
spacing  of  stirrups  may  be  found  by  placing  the  force  to  be  resisted, 
as  given  above,  equal  to  the  working  strength  of  the  stirrups  in  tension. 
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Let 

X   =  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  at  which  required  spacing 

is  desired. 
xi  =  distance  in  feet  from  left  support  to  point  beyond  which  stinups 

are  unnecessary. 
/    ==  span  of  beam  in  feet. 
w  =  uniform  load  in  pounds  per  foot. 

V  =  total  vertical  shear  in  pounds  at  section  x  feet  from  left  support. 

V  =  total  shearing  unit  stress  at  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

r'  =  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  (or  diagonal  tension)  on  concrete 

alone. 
As=^  cross-sectional  area  of  all  legs  of  a  vertical  stirrup  in  square  inches. 

(In  a  U-stirrup  this  is  the  sum  of  the  area  of  the  two  legs.) 
/,  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  stirrups  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
jd  =  distance  in  inches  from  center  of  compression  to  center  of  hori- 

2sontal  reinforcement.     (In  a  T-beam,  this  may  be  taken  as 

distance  between  center  of  slab  and  steel;  in  a  rectangular  beam, 

as  0.87  of  the  total  depth  to  steel.) 
b    =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches. 
b'  =  breadth  of  web  in  T-beam  in  inches. 
s    =  spacing  of  stirrups  in  inches  at  a  place  x  feet  from  left  support. 

Since  Aj  is  the  area  of  all  legs  of  a  stirrup  resisting  diagonal  tension  in  a 
distance,  5,  and/,  is  the  tensile  strength  of  steel,  the  strength  of  the  stir- 
rup in  pull  is  AJg,  The  area  of  stirrups  and  the  spacing  may  be  found 
as  follows: 

2  Vs  2  Vs 
The  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted  is  — — - .     Hence,  A  J.  =  — rr^ 

3  jd  3  jd 

and  we  get  by  solving  for  Ag  and  5, 

^,  =  -  7^.  5  (33)  and  5  =  i  -^  ^,  (33a) 

3   fsja  2      V 

These  formulas  are  recommended  by  the  authors,  but  formulas  for 
the  area  of  stirrups  and  spacing,  for  other  assumption  of  distribution 
of  diagonal  tension  between  stirrups  and  concrete  are  given  on  page  372. 

Uniformly  Distributed  Loading.  For  uniformly  distributed  loading 
of  w  per  lin.  ft.,  the  shear  involving  diagonal  tension  at  any  point  dis- 

wl  w 

tant  from  the  support  is  7  =  —  —  wx  =  ■"  (/  —  2x),  which,  substi- 
tuted above,  gives: 
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«Ki^)^  ^^    ,^^^A,      (34a) 

In  T-beams  use  width  of  web  V  in  place  of  6. 

Tables  9  and  10,  on  page  585  are  recommended  for  general  use. 

Stirrups  should  be  spaced  by  equation  (33a)  or  (34a)  up  to  a  sec- 
tion where  the  unit  shear  equals  the  working  shearing  strength  of  con- 
crete, bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  maximum  spacing  should  not 
exceed  three-fourths  the  depth  of  the  beam.*  The  distance  from  the 
support  to  the  point  where  no  stirrups  are  required,  for  uniform  loading  isf 


-K-4) 


(35) 


From  the  above  formulas  it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  spacing  of  stir- 
rups is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  shear  V  at  any  point  and  hence 
is  smallest  at  the  end  of  the  beam  and  increases  toward  its  middle. 

Many  constructors  advise  the  insertion  of  occasional  stirrups  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  beam  even  if  they  are  not  theoretically 
necessary. 

For  a  small  beam  where  the  stirrups  are  spaced  uniformly,  for  con- 
venience, only  the  minimum  value  of  s  needs  to  be  figured. 

Bent-TTp  Ban  and  Inclined  Stirrups.  For  bent-up  bars  and  inclined 
stirrups  where  the  angle  of  inclination  is  38®  to  45°,  the  same  formulas 
as  given  above  may  be  used  with  the  modification  that  0.7  F  is  sub- 
stituted for  7.  The  areas  and  spacing  may  also  be  foimd  as  above  and 
then  the  area  of  stirrups  multiplied  by  0.7,  or  the  spacing  may  be 
divided  by  0.7. 

(  UsefulnesB  of  Web  Reinforcement.  Numerous  tests  have  demon- 
strated that  a  beam  properly  reinforced  with  stirrups  or  bent  bars  sus- 
tains three  or  four  times  as  much  load  as  the  same  beam  without  web 
reinforcement.  The  same  tests,  however,  show  that  the  web  reinforce- 
ment retards  the  appearance  of  first  diagonal  cracks  only  very  little  and 
that  the  web  reinforcement  does  riot  get  any  stress  until  the  first  crack 
appears.  It  has  been  noticedf  also  that  under  working  loads  (that  is, 
before  the  diagonal  tension  exceeds  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete) 

*  The  Joint  Committee,  1016,  reccomends  a  spacing  for  stirrups  of  one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam 
and  for  bent  bars,  of  three-fourths  of  the  depth. 

fThe  diagram  of  shearing  unit  stresses  is  a  triangle  (see  Fig.  x6o)  from  which  the  distance  X\  may 


Hh-') 


be  obtained  by  the  known  rule  —  •*•  I x\  1  ""r-i-p'.    Solved  for  x\  this  gives  the  above. 

2        \  2  / 
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the  beam  acts  similarly  to  a  homogeneous  beam,  and  as  would  be 
expected,  the  stress  in  the  stirrups  is  sometimes  compressive  instead  of 
tensile. 

Web  reinforcement  should  always  be  used  whether  or  not  diagonal 
stresses  are  likely  to  occur  under  working  loads.  In  beams  without 
stirrups,  final  failure  follows  closely  the  appearance  of  the  first  crack, 
while  with  beams  haying  web  reinforcement,  stirrups  and  bent  bars  rep- 
resent a  factor  of  safety  which  allows  stressing  of  concrete  in  diagonal 
tension  up  to  its  ultimate  strength.  Under  working  loads  the  stirrups 
may  not  act,  but  in  case  of  overstressing,  due  to  faulty  construction  or 
to  occasional  excessive  loading,  the  stirrups  prevent  the  failure  of  the 
beam.  The  minute  cracks  that  may  open  are  not  dangerous  and  in 
many  cases  are  hardly  visible. 

Allowable  TTnit  Stresses.  The  following  unit  stresses  are  recommended 
for  concrete  testing  2  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  compression  at  the  age  of 
28  days. 

(a)  In  a  beam  with  straight  bars  only,  the  maximum  shearing  unit 
stress  being  the  measiure  of  diagonal  tension)  as  determined  from  formula 
(32)  must  not  exceed  40  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(i)  In  fully  reinforced  beams,  the  shearing  unit  stress  (being  the  meas- 
ure of  diagonal  tension)  may  be  increased  to  three  times  the  shear 
allowed  with  straight  bars  only,  that  is,  to  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  One-third 
of  this  may  be  allowed  on  the  concrete,  and  web  reinforcement  pro- 
vided for  the  remainder. 

These  values  must  be  used  in  determining  the  smallest  allowaUe  crosi- 
sectional  area  of  a  beam. 

In  important  beams  and  in  beams  subject  to  dynamic  forces,  as  in 
bridges,  it  is  advisable  to  place  stirrups  the  whole  length  of  the  beam 
even  if  not  required  by  the  formulas. 

Web  Reinforcement  for  Continaotis  Beams.  The  formulas  given 
above  are  based  upon  results  obtained  from  the  tests  of  simply  supported 
beams.    Their  use  also  for  continuous  beams  is  recommended. 

Methods  of  Web  Beinforcement  Web  reinforcement  may  be  in  the 
form  of  (a)  vertical  stirrups;  (b)  inclined  stirrups  or  bent-up  bars;  (c)  ^ 
combination  of  vertical  or  inclined  stirrups  and  bent-up  bars. 

The  most  appropriate  reinforcement  to  resist  diagonal  tension  streasai 
would  be  steel  bars  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  stress. .  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  diagonal  tension  varies,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the  beam, 
being  steep  near  the  end  and  flattening  out  toward  the  center  of  the 
beam.    Since  it  is  impracticable  to  vary  the  inclination  of  the  stirrupSy 
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when  inclined  stirrups  axe  used,  they  are  placed  usually  at  about  40^ 
with  the  horizontal.  Although  theoretically,  inclined  stirrups  are  supe- 
rior to  vertical  stirrups,  in  practise  they  are  less  adapted  for  use  as  web 
reinforcement  because  it  is  difficult  to  attach  them  properly  to  the  hori- 
zontal bars,  and  also  difficult  to  keep  them  in  place  during  construction. 
Bent-up  bars,  if  properly  distributed  and  inclined,  may  be  used  as 
web  reinforcement.  They  have  an  advantage  over  inclined  stirrups 
because  of  a  rigid  connectid!n  to  the  tension  steel.  Adequate  anchorage, 
however,  must  be  provided  at  the  top.    In  practice  the  number  of 


Fig.  155. — ^Reinforcement  of  a  Continuous  Beam.     {See  p,  522.) 


bent  bars  is  apt  to  be  small  and  therefore  the  web  reinforcement  is 
concentrated  at  a  few  points  instead  of  distributed  through  the  length 
of  the  beam.  In  such  cases  bent-up  bars  alone  do  not  form  adequate 
web  reinforcement  and  stirrups  must  be  used  in  addition. 

Vertical  stirrups,  although  not  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  stress, 
resist  diagonal  tension  effectively.  They  are  secure  against  slipping  in 
a  horizontal  direction  and  are  easy  to  keep  in  position  during  construe^ 
tion.    Their  number  and  spacing  can  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 

The  most  effective  web  reinforcement  consists  of  a  combination  of  bent- 
up  bars  and  vertical  stirrups,  provided  they  are  designed  so  as  to  give 
proper  distribution  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam. 
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Types  of  Shear  Seinforoement  Fig.  155  illustrates  different  types 
of  diagonal  tension  reinforcement,  showing  beams  reinforced  with 
stirrups  alone,  with  bent  bars,  and  with  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and 
stirrups.  The  method  of  providing  for  the  negative  bending  moment 
over  the  support  is  also  indicated. 

Fig.  156,  page  522,  shows  different  types  of  stirrups. 

Dlurtration  of  Action  of  Web  Beinforcem^nt  Fig.  1 57  illustrates  the 
action  of  vertical  and  inclined  stirrups  in  a  simply  supported  beam. 
Stirrups  do  not  act  until  minute  cracks  open.  After  a  crack  forms,  as 
in  the  figure,  the  reaction  and  the  shear,  K,  tend  to  open  the  crack  and 
cause  failure  of  the  beam.    This  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  stirrups 
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Fig.  156. — ^Types  of  Stirrups.     {See  p.  522.) 


acting  in  tension.  Figure  157  also  represents  what  would  happen  if 
there  was  no  web  reinforcement.  Fig.  158  represents  the  action  of 
stirrups  in  a  continuous  beam.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  stirrup 
gets  its  stress  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom. 

Design  of  Wei)  Eeinforoement.  Slabs  and  rectangular  beams  can 
be  designed  so  that  the  diagonal  tension  does  not  exceed  40  lb.  In 
T-beams,  however,  it  is  always  advisable  from  an  economical  standpoint 
to  make  the  stem  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  web  by  some  kind  of  web  reinforcement.  Web 
reinforcement  is  especially  essential  where  the  beams  are  subjected  to 
dynamic  action  caused  by  moving  loads,  as  in  bridge  design. 

General  principles  of  the  design  of  web  reinforcement  are  as  follows: 

(i)  The  web  reinforcement  must  be  securely  wired  to  the  tensile 
reinforcement  since  it  receives  its  maximum  stress  there.    (See  p.  523.) 

(2)  In  continuous  beams,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  stirrups  near 
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the  support  receive  their  stress  at  the  top  of  the  beam,  where  the  ten- 
sion steel  is  located,  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.    (See  p.  524.) 

(3)  Web  reinforcement  must  be  anchored  in  the  compressive  part  of 
the  beam  to  prevent  its  pulling  out  under  stress.  Anchorage  may  be 
obtained  preferably  by  a  curved  hook,  or  if  feasible,  by  a  sufficient  length 
of  imbedment  in  the  concrete,  which  may  be  obtained  from  formula 
(39),  page  539,  taking  six-tenths  of  the  length  of  one  leg  as  effective 
in  bond.    Diameters  to  use  are  discussed  on  page  525. 


Free  end  of  stirrup  requiring  anchorage  to 
prevent  lie  pulling  out  due  to  force  acting  below. 

Shear  due  to  loade  and 
^  reaction  oh  remooed 

portion  of  beam  tending 
^  to  open  the  crack. 

Resisting  force  in  stirrup. 

Attached  end  of  stirrup 
K     A  roceiolng  the  stress. 

Direction  offeree  acting  on  stirrup. 


BEAM  WITH  VERTICAL  STIRRUPS 


BEAM  WITHOUT  WEB  REINFORCEMENT. 


Free  end  of  stirrup  requiring 
anchorage  to  preoent  Its  pulling 
out  due  to  force  acting  below. 

Attached  end  of  stirrup 
receiolng  the  stress. 


Shear  due  to  loads  and  reaction 
on  removed  portion  of  beam 
tending  to  open  the  crack. 

Diagonal  crack. 
Resisting  force  In  stirrup. 


Direction  offeree  acting  on  stirrup, 

HorfTeantai  component  tending  to 
move  the  stirrup  horizontally. 

BEAM  WITH  INCLINED  STIRRUPS, 

Fig.  157. — ^Action  of  Vertical  and  Inclined  Stirrups  in  Simply  Supported  Beams. 

{See  p,  522.) 

(4)  Bars  should  be  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  horizontal  not  greater 
than  45*^  nor  less  than  30*^  to  be  considered  effective  web  reinforcement. 

(5)  The  spacing  of  stirrups,  obtained  from  formulas  (33a)  and  (34a), 
pages  518  and  519,  to  be  effective,  must  not  exceed  three-quarters  the 
depth  of  beam. 

To  Design  Web  Reinforcement.  Determine  the  maximum  total  shear, 
V  (see  p.  516)  and  from  this  the  shearing  unit  stress,  v.  See  that  v 
does  not  exceed  the  maximimi  allowable  stress.*    (See  p.  573.) 


*The  Joint  Committee,  19x6,  recommends  for  bent  bars,  or  for  stirrups  simply  looped  about  the 
longitudinal  reinforcement,  stresses  \  less  than  normal. 
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Vertical  or  Inclined  SUrrups.  If  vertical  or  inclined  stirrups  only  arc 
used,  determine  the  maximum  diameter  of  stirrup.    (See  p.  525.) 

Select  the  diameter  and  shape  of  the  stirrup  so  that  the  minimum 
spacing  is  not  too  small  (preferably  not  less  than  six  inches) ,  and  the 
total  niunber  of  stirrups  in  a  beam  not  too  large.  Remember  that  the 
maximum  spacing  of  stirrups  in  the  part  of  beam  where  stirrups  are  re- 
quired must  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  the  depth  of  beam.  Use  the 
same  size  of  stirrups  and  th^  same  design  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
beam  and  if  possible  for  all  similar  beams  in  the  entire  structure,  as  a 
variety  of  designs  may  lead  to  errors  and  confusion. 

Common  sizes  of  stirrup  bars  are  ^-inch,  f-inch,  y^inch,  and  ^-inch 
diameter  in  the  shape  of  a  U  with  the  free  ends  hooked. 

For  imiformly  loaded  beams,  vary  the  spacing  as  given  on  p.  526. 
The  number  and  the  spacing  of  stirrups  for  different  conditions  may 
be  taken  from  the  table  on  page  585. 
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Fig.  158. — ^Action  of  Stirrups  in  Continuous  Beams.    {See  p.  522.) 

For  concentrated  loads,  a  graphical  method  of  determining  the  spadog 
of  stirrups  is  the  most  satisfactory.    (See  p.  528.) 

Vertical  Stirrups  and  Bent-Up  Bars,  Determine  the  maximum  total 
shear,  V,  and  shearing  unit  stress,  »,  as  in  previous  case.    (See  p.  517.) 

Determine  the  niunber  of  bars  to  be  bent  and  the  places  where  the 
bends  can  be  made.    (See  p.  534.) 

Select  proper  diameter  of  stirrup  as  suggested  in  previous  case. 

For  imiformly  distributed  loading,  either  make  the  spacing  of  the 

stirrups  constant  and  vary  the  spacing  of  the  bent-up  bars,  or  make  the 

spacing  of  bent-up  bars  constant  and  vary  the  spacing  of  stirrups. 

Bemember  that  if  bent-np  bars  can  not  be  bent  in  places  where  they 
can  resist  diagonal  tension  or  are  bent  in  one  or  two  places  only,  their 
ftill  value  as  web  reinforcement  must  not  be  counted  upon«  Bent-up  ban 
may  be  considered  as  effective  web  reinforcement  for  a  distance  from 
the  point  of  bending-up  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  beanu 
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MaxhMtm  Diameter  pf  Round  or  Square  Stirrups  with  Straitht  Ends.    (See  p.  535.) 
At  least  50%  Larger  Diameters  may  be  used  with  Hooked  Ends. 


VSSTICAL  SnERDPS. 

INCUNCD  STIXKUP8. 

DEPTH  or 

Allowable  bond  unit  strca. 

Allowable  bond  unit  streas. 
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Diameter  of  Stirrapt.  The  diameter  to  select  for  stirrups  is  governed 
by  the  limiting  spacing  of  the  stirrups  as  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  by  the  bond  of  the  stirrup  prongs,  and  by  convenience 
in  selecting  and  placing  the  reinforcement.  The  effective  length  of  the 
stirrup  prong  should  be  taken  less  than  the  total  length  because  of  the 
slight  change  in  the  intensity  of  shear  below  the  neutral  axis  and  because 
also  a  lower  bond  strength  may  be  expected  there. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Talbot  indicate  that  i':  is  safe  to  use  up  to  at  least  six- 
tenths  of  the  total  length  of  the  stim;^*  in  figuring  the  bond. 

The  maximum  diameter  of  stirrups  ^mth  straight  free  ends  which  can 
be  used  by  these  assumptions  without  danger  cf  slipping,  as  determined 
by  the  bond,  is  given  in  the  table  above.  The  imit  stress  in  stirrups  is 
assxmied  at  i6  coo  pounds  per  square  inch. 

For  plain  bars,  the  bond  unit  stress  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch  may 
be  accepted  (see  p.  567.)  For  deformed  bars,  this  may  be  increased  to 
100  to  150  pounds  per  square  inch  according  to  the  character  of  the  bar. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  diameters  that  can  be 
used  with  straight  free  ends  are  smaller  than  practicable  in  most  cases. 
Consequently,  stirrups  should  be  made  with  hooked  ends. 

Tests  (p.  438)  indicate  that  a  right-angle  bend  of  5  diameters  or  a  semi- 
circular bend  of  similar  length  is  sufficient  to  stress  the  steel  to  its  elastic 
limit  provided  the  hook  is  well  imbedded  in  the  concrete  so  that  it  can- 
not kick  out.  As  a  more  conservative  recommendation  for  practice, 
stirrups  ranging  from  ^  inch  for  beams  10  inches  deep  up  to  }-inch 
for  40-inch  beams  are  advised  with  intermediate  sizes  for  intermediate 
depths. 
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By  the  graphical  method,  lay  out  the  length  of  the  beam  to  scale 
and  plot  the  shearing  imit  stresses  (which  are  accepted  as  measures  of 
diagonal  tension)  as  ordinates  in  the  respective  points  of  the  beam.  The 
diagram  of  shearing  imit  stresses  is  similar  to  the  shear  diagram  so  that 
one  can  be  used  for  the  other  by  changing  the  scale. 

TTnifbrmly  Distributed  Loading.  The  shear  is  the  maximum  at  the 
support  and  zero  at  the  center  so  that  the  figure  representing  the  shear 
(and  also  shearing  stresses)  will  be  a  triangle  as  shown  in  Fig.  159. 
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Fig.  159. — Spacing  of  Vertical  Stirrups  for  Uniform  Load.     (See  p.  526.) 

Vertical  Stirrups,    Draw  shear  diagram  Fig.  159.    Determine  sec- 
tion where  total  diagonal  tension  is  resisted  by  concrete.    To  the  right 
of  C2  all  diagonal  tension  is  carried  by  concrete.    To  the  left,  two-thirds 
is  resisted  by  web  reinforcement,  and  one-third,  by  concrete. 
Mark  off  the  diagonal  tension  resisted  by  concrete  aia^^f^i. 
Find  the  total  amount  of  diagonal  tension  equal  to  the  area,  aaiCyC  times 

the  width  of  beam,  b. 
Required  number  of  stirrups  equals  the  total  diagonal  tension  divided  by 

safe  strength  of  one  stirrup  in  pull,  Asfs- 
Divide  area  aaiCiC  into  the  required  mmiber  of  equal  divisions  in  the 

following  manner: 
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Draw  a  half  circle,  taking  ab  as  the  diameter.  With  6  as  a  center, 
and  be  as  radius,  draw  an  arc  till  it  intersects  with  the  half  circle  at  d. 
Erect  a  vertical  dd\  Divide  the  distance,  ad',  into  the  required  number 
of  equal  parts.  From  the  points  of  division,  drop  verticals  till  they 
intersect  with  the  circle,  thus  obtaining  points  e,  /,  g,  h.  With  J  as  a 
center,  draw  arcs  till  they  intersect  with  the  line  ab  at  ^i,/i,  ^1,  and  Ai. 
Verticals  erected  in  the  last  mentioned  points  divide  the  trapezoid  into 
the  required  nimiber  of  parts.  The  stirrups  are  placed  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  divisions. 

Analytically  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  Table  10, 

P-  585- 
Inclined  Stirrups  or  Bent  Bars.    The  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted 

and  the  spacing  may  be  determined  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  center 
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Fig.  160. — Spacing  of  Stirrups  and  Bent  Bars  for  Uniform  Loading.     {See  p.  528.) 

of  the  span  at  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  stirrups  and  projecting  half 
of  the  span  on  this  line.  With  this  new  line,  ayb,  as  a  basis,  one  may 
proceed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  case.  It  will 
be  found,  however,  that  for  the  same  conditions  the  points  of  spacing 
of  inclined  stirrups  on  the  neutral  axis  will  coincide  with  the  points 
obtained  by  the  method  suggested  for  vertical  stirrups.  The  same 
method,  therefore,  may  be  used  for  inclined  stirrups  as  for  vertical 
stirrups.  The  points  of  division  plotted  on  the  neutral  axis  will  give 
the  point  of  intersection  of  inclined  stirrups  with  the  neutral  axis.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  actual  diagonal  tension  to  be  resisted 
by  the  inclined  stirrups  is  seven-tenths  of  that  to  be  resisted  by  verti- 
cal stirrups.  For  inclined  stirrups,  therefore,  the  area  aa^c^c  (Fig.  159) 
times  the  width  of  beam,  b,  must  be  multiplied  by  0.7. 
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Combination  of  Stirrups  and  Bent  Bars.  In  Fig  i6o  we  obtain  the 
trapezoid  to  be  resisted  by  the  web  reinforcement  in  the  same  way  as 
explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  159.  Elnowing  the  number  and  the 
strength  of  the  bent  bars  in  pull,  we  may  mark  off  at  the  top  a  triangle 
of  diagonal  tension  that  can  be  resisted  by  the  bent  bars.  The  bottom 
part  of  the  trapezoid  then  represents  the  diagonal  tension  to  be  taken 
by  stirrups.  The  stirrups  may  be  spaced  imiformly,  and  the  spacing 
of  the  bent  bars  may  be  easily  determined  by  dividing  the  top  triangle 
into  the  required  number  of  parts,  as  explained  in  the  previous  example. 
If  the  bent  bars  cannot  be  bent  in  the  required  places,  or  if  they  are  bent 
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Fig.  i6z. — ^Spacing  of  Stirrups  for  Concentrated  Loads.     (See  p.  529.) 


in  one  place  only,  their  full  value  in  resisting  diagonal  tension  cannot 
be  counted  on  and  stirrups  must  be  used  instead. 

Concentrated  Loads.  For  concentrated  loads,  the  shear  diagram  (toeing 
a  measure  of  diagonal  tension)  obtained  by  plotting  the  shear  on  the 
length  of  the  beam  will  not  always  be  a  regular  figure,  as  it  dep^ends 
upon  the  number  of  concentrated  loads  and  their  position. 

One  Load  Concentrated  in  the  Center.  In  this  case  the  shear  will  be 
imiform  for  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  (except  the  small  difference  m 
shear  caused  by  the  dead  load  of  the  beam).  After  determining  the 
shearing  unit  stress  and  selecting  the  kind  of  web  reinforcement,  deter 
mine  the  spacing  by  dividing  the  tensile  value  of  stirrup  by  the  sheanng 
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unit  stress  times  the  width  of  the  beam.  The  spacing  then  will  be  coni- 
form throughout  the  beam. 

Loads  at  Third  Points.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  the  spacing  of  stir- 
rups is  uniform.  The  stirrups,  however,  will  extend  only  from  the 
support  to  the  load.  No  stirrups  are  theoretically  necessary  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  beam. 

Concentrated  Loads,  Irregularly  Spaced,  with  Uniform  Load,  Draw 
the  shear  diagram,  Fig.  i6i,  page  528,  (as  the  measure  of  diagonal  ten- 
sion) and  mark  off  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  concrete.  Then  from  the  figure,  starting  at  the  support,  determine 
and  mark  off  the  area  that  can  be  resisted  by  one  stirrup,  and  place  the 
first  stirrup  in  the  center  of  gravity  of  that  area.  Next  mark  off  the  area 
for  the  second  stirrup  and  place  the  stirrup  and  proceed  till  the  total 
area  is  provided  for.  This  method  although  the  simplest  that  can  be 
devised,  is  quite  laborious.  With  some  practice,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  divide  the  shear  diagram  into  equal  areas  without  much  figuring,  as 
illustrated  on  page  528.  After  the  diagram  is  drawn,it  is  easy  to  find  the 
total  amoimtof  shearingstressand  thenumberof  stirrupsrequired.  Then 
with  the  diagram  as  a  guide,  the  stirrups  may  be  placed  by  inspection. 

To  illustrate  the  method  more  clearly  the  detailed  computations  are 
given  for  the  nimiber  and  the  spacing  of  stirrups  for  a  beam  20  feet  long, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  6=  10  in.,  d=  25  in,,  jd=^  22  in.,and  the  load- 
ing as  shown  in  Fig.  161. 

Find  first  the  reaction  and  then  the  total  shear  at  points  a,  b,  c,  and 
d.  Dividing  the  total  shear  by  bjd,  which  in  this  case  is  10x22  ^  220, 
we  get  the  shearing  unit  stresses  at  the  respective  points  as  follows: 

Total  shear.  Shearing  Unit  Streas. 

Point  Left  Right  Left  Right 

a 25000  1x4 

b 24200  22000  XXO  XOO 

c 20  200  5  200  92  23 

d 4000  —16000  18  —73 

e —18800  —21800  —86  —99 

/ —23000  —104 

Lay  out  the  shear  diagram  as  in  Fig.  161. 

Find  section  where  concrete  can  resist  the  total  diagonal  tension  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  line  for  t>' = 40  lb.  At  the  left  end  of  the  beam,  this 
line  strikes  the  outline  at  g.  To  the  right  of  section  g  and  to  the  left 
of  d,  all  diagonal  tension  is  resisted  by  concrete,  and  to  the  left  of  point 
g  and  to  the  right  of  d,  one-third  is  resisted  by  concrete  and  two-thirds 
by  web  reinforcement. 
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Mark  oflF  the  one-third  area  resisted  by  concrete. 

Total  amount  of  diagonal  tension,  the  measure  of  which  are  the  shear- 
ing stresses,  for  left  end  of  beam  equals  the  areas  acibib  and  bbiCiC  times 
width,  b=io  inches. 

Areas  oa^M +  »,...  =  i(i^-i^)x  24+ i(-^^ 

r  792  +  3  440  =  s  232  lb. 

Multipl3dng  by  6=10,  we  obtain  52  320  lb. 

Using  J-inch  stirrups  with  two  legs,  area  ^4,=  2X0.196=0.392  and 

.4 J", =0.392X16  000=6  272  lb. 

*52   ^20 
Nimiber  of  stirrups  N,  =    -—^ —  =  8.3     Use  9  stirrups. 

6  272 

By  trial,  starting  at  the  support,  find  shear  areas  on  diagram  equal  to 

the  resisting  value  of  stirrup  divided  by  b=  10,  or  627.2  lb.    This  may 

be  done  by  scaling  the  ordinates  above  the  line,  a/,  and  dividing  627.2 

lb.  by  them.    The  space  for  the  first  stirrup  would  be  about  9  inches,  so 

by  scaling  the  ordinate  distant  about  4  in.  from  a,  we  get  the  average 

627  2 
ordinate  equal  to  73  lb.    The  first  division,  — ---  =  8.6  inches  may  be 

73 

laid  off  and  the  stirrup  placed  in  the  middle.    Next  scale  an  ordinate 

4  inches  from  the  end  of  first  division  and  find  the  next  spacing. 

In  our  case,  as  the  effect  of  the  uniform  load  is  small,  we  may  simplify 
the  matter  by  considering  the  ordinates  in  the  portion  0^162*  and  also  in 
bbiCiC  as  constant  and  finding  the  spacings  for  these  two  constant  values. 
Thus  we  find  the  spacing  in  portion  a^  to  be  8.5  inches,  and  in  portion 
bCf  10.5  inches.  So  we  may  make  arbitrarily  3  spaces  8  inches  and  6 
spaces  at  10  inches,  giving  the  required  number  of  stirrups. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  in  determining  the  spacing  in  the  right 
end  of  the  beam.  The  shear  here  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  it  facilitates 
the  erection  to  adopt  the  same  spacing  at  both  ends.  Of  course  the 
stirrups  must  extend  to  the  point  d. 

Bent  Ban  or  Inclined  Stirmps.  When  spacing  bent  bars  or  inclined 
stirrups  by  graphical  method,  we  may  proceed  as  in  previous  case 
except  that  the  total  amount  of  diagonal  tension  must  be  multiplied 
by  seven-tenths.  The  spacing  obtained  gives  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion of  stirrups  with  the  neutral  axis. 

If  a  combination  of  bent  bars  and  stirrups  is  used,  mark  off  on  the  dia- 
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gram  the  areas  allotted  to  the  bent  bars  and  the  stirrups  and  divide  each 
of  them  separately  into  the  required  number  of  spaces. 

STIEBinPS  FOE  MOYING  LOADS 

For  beams  carrying  moving  loads,  as  bridges  and  crane  runways,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  for  every  section  the  maximum  total  shear,  then 
draw  the  shear  diagram  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  shear  is  the  measure 
of  diagonal  tension,  space  the  stirrups  as  suggested  above.  For  heavy 
moving  loads,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  certain  percentage  for  impact, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  loading,  and  the 


■« X *| 


(a) 


Fig.  162. — Shear  Diagram  for  Uniformly  Distributed  Moving  Load.     {See  p.  532.) 

relation  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  to  the  moving  load.  For  rail- 
road bridges  and  bridges  carrying  electric  cars,  the  ordinary  formulas 
may  be  used;  for  crane  nmways  and  highway  bridges,  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  should  be  added.     (See  Chapter  XXV.) 

Shear  Diagram  for  Uniformly  DlBtrlbuted  Moving  Load.  Assiune 
moving  load  w  per  lin.  ft.;  then  the  maximum  positive  shear  at  any 
section  occurs  when  the  load  extends  from  the  right  support  to  the 
section  imder  consideration  and  the  portion  between  the  left  support  and 
the  section  is  unloaded.     (See  Fig.  162.) 
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The  general  equation  of  the  maximum  shear  then  is,  V 
This  is  an  equation  of  a  parabola. 

wl 

2    ' 


V> 


(I  -  xy 


2/ 


For  *  =  o,  7 


for  X  «  - ,  V  =  ---  ;     for  «  =  /,  7  =  o. 

2  8 


To  the  shear  due  to  moving  loads,  the  shear  due  to  stationary  (dead) 
loads  must  be  added.  In  Fig.  162  the  diagrams  for  dead  and  live  loads 
are  drawn.  Line  (i)  gives  the  diagram  for  dead  load  only;  line  (2) 
for  moving  load  plus  impact  only;  and  line  (3)  for  the  sum  of  the  two. 

Stirrups  must  be  provided  for  the  sum  of  shears. 

As  the  moving  load  can  approach  from  either  end,  the  spacings  must 
be  made  the  same  for  both  ends. 


Fio.  163.— Shear  Diagram  for  Two  Moving  Loads  a  Constant  Distance  Apart.     {Set 

^  S33-) 

8hi6ar  Diagram  for  Two  Equal  Moving  Loads  a  Confltant  Distance  Apart 

This  case  occurs  in  a  beam  carrying  cranes  and  in  highway  bridges, 
(see  p.  693.)  The  maximmn  shear  is  obtained  by  placing  one  load 
at  the  section  considered.     A  general  equation  is: 
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Let 

P  =  concentrated  moving  load. 

e  ^  constant  distance  between  the  loads  P. 


'-('+!) 


aP ^—, — ^   or    P^^L-^ — ? for  «</-«,  and 

The' variation  in  shear  is  a  straight  line  for  both  equations.     We 
need  thus  to  determine  two  points.    (See  Fig.  163,  page  532.) 

2/  —  f 
7 


Maximum  shear  where  a:  «■  o  is  Kmax  *=  P = —  *J^d 


shear  for  x  =  /—  c  is  7=  P-r. 

With  these  two  values  we  may  draw  the  shear  diagram.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  shear  due  to  the  dead  load.  Having  drawn  the  shear  dia- 
gram, the  spacing  is  determined  as  in  previous  cases. 

For  bridge  design,  the  shear  may  be  foimd  as  given  in  Chapter  XXV 
on  Bridge  Design,  the  diagram  plotted  and  the  web  reinforcement  spaced 
as  suggested  above. 

BOHD  OF  STEEL  TO  COITCBETE  IS  A  BEAM 

The  bonding  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  is  discussed  on  page  429,  the 
values  being  based  on  the  resistance  to  slipping  of  a  steel  bar  imbedded 
in  concrete.  In  a  reinforced  oonorete  beam  the  bond  of  the 'steel  per  unit 
of  length  must  not  exceed  its  safe  working  value.  The  concrete  sur- 
rounding the  steel  acts  as  a  web  between  its  tensile  and  compressive 
parts,  and  the  pull  in  the  rods  as  it  becomes  less  and  less,  because  of  the 
reducing  bending  moment,  passes  into  the  beam,  thus  producing  a  bond 
stress  between  the  steel  and  the  concrete.  If  the  bond  is  insufficient  the 
rod  will  slip. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  size  of  horizontal  bars  in  a  beam  is  not  too 
large  to  give  sufficient  bond  surface  between  tY:d  steel  and  the  concrete. 

Using  the  formula  suggested  by  Prof.  Talbot,*  let 
V  =  total  shear. 

1;    =  shearing  imit  stress  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

u   ^  bond  imit  stress  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  surface  area  of  tension  steel. 
0    »=  perimeter  of  bar  in  inches. 

*  BttUedn  No.  4.  Uaivenity  ol  Illixiob,  2906,  p.  xg. 


i' 
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2o  =  sum  of  perimeters  of  all  horizontal  tension  bars  at  section  consid- 

ered. 
jd  =  distance  between  centers  of  tension  and  compression. 
d   —  depth  from  surface  to  center  of  tension  steel. 

Then* 

V  V 

u  =  ~ (36)  and    Xo  =  - —  (36a) 

jd  Xo  jdu 

These  formulas  apply  to  tension  steel  only. 

The  unit  bond  stress  recommended  by  the  Joint  Conmiittee  for  con- 
crete whose  strength  is  2  000  poxmds  at  28  days  is  80  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  assuming  also  as  a  close  approximation  that  yd =}  d,  the  total 
perimeter  of  bars  which  is  required  at  any  point  of  a  beam  is 

Xo  =  -L-  (37) 

70  a 

The  bond  stresses  being  dependent  upon  the  shear  are,  in  a  uniformly 
loaded  beam,  the  maximum  at  the  supports  and  decrease  towards  the 
middle.  With  concentrated  loads,  the  maximum  bond  is  at  the  sup- 
port and  is  constant  between  the  support  and  the  nearest  load. 

In  continuous  beams  at  the  support,  this  formula  applies  to  the  top 
steel  which  is  in  tension. 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  bond  in  footings. 

POINTS  TO  BEITD  HOEIZONT AL]  REIHFORGElfEHT 

The  bending  moment  in  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  decreases  toward 
the  ends,  reducing  in  the  same  ratio  the  pull  in  the  tension  bars.  Since 
these  must  be  designed  to  take  the  maximum  moment  at  the  center  of 
the  beam,  the  steel  at  the  ends,  when  the  bars  are  carried  horizontally 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  beam,  is  stressed  away  below  its  working 
strength.  By  bending  up  a  part  of  the  bars  not  required  for  tension, 
the  inclined  portion  assists  in  providing  for  the  diagonal  tension,  and  by 
carrying  the  ends  horizontally  over  the  top  of  the  supports  the  tension 
due  to  negative  bending  moment  may  be  resisted  there. 

*  The  formula  may  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  bond  to  the  shear. 
The  tendency  to  slip,  or  the  bond  stress,  ia  equal  to  the  shearing  stresses  at  the  plane  o£  btrslw' 
cause  both  are  caused  by  the  increment  of  the  moment  (see  p.  368).    Henoe  uSo^  vb,  from  which,  tioce 

V       .  V 

»  s"  —  then  u  —  77=- 
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The  points  where  the  bars  may  be  bent  may  be  obtained  analytically.* 
It  is  easier,  however,  to  obtain  them  graphically  by  means  of  the  bending 
moment  diagram.  For  uniformly  distributed  loads,  one  bending  mo- 
ment diagram  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  cases.  For  concentrated 
loads  diagrams  have  to  be  made  for  each  particular  case,  but  they  are 
quickly  drawn. 

Fig.  164  gives  the  bending  moment  diagram  for  simply  supported 
beams,  and  also  for  the  center  span  of  continuous  beams,  and  Fig.  1 65 
for  end  spans  of  continuous  beams.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  last 
two  cases  the  curves  for  the  negative  bending  moment  are  not  a  continua- 
tion of  the  positive  bending  moment  curves.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  maximimi  positive  bending  moment  is  obtained  for  different  posi- 
tions of  the  loading  than  the  maximum  negative  bending  moment  (see 

p.  504.) 
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Fig.  164. — Bending  Moment  Diagram  for  Simply  Supported  Beams  and  for 
Center  Span  of  Continuous  Beams.     {See  p.  535.) 

To  use  diagram  proceed  as  follows :  Suppose  that  a  beam  is  reinforced 
in  the  center  with  six  bars  of  the  same  diameter.  The  bending  moment 
resisted  by  each  bar  is  one-sixth  of  the  total  bending  moment.  Divide 
the  ordinate  of  the  maximimi  bending  moment  from  the  diagram  into 
six  equal  parts  and  draw  horizontal  lines  through  the  points  of  division 
(see  Fig.  164) ;  then,  the  distance  between  two  successive  horizontal  lines 
will  give  the  amoimt  of  the  bending  moment  resisted  by  each  bar.  From 
the  diagram  we  see  that  if  the  required  number  of  bars  at  the  center  is 


*  Analytical  txeatment  is  given  in  editions  of  this  book  previous  to  iqio« 
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six,  only  five  are  needed  at  point  a,  four  at  point  b,  three  at  point  c,  and 
so  on. 

Points  Gy  by  Cf  d,  are  theoretical  points  where  one,  two,  and  three  ban 
respectively  may  be  bent  without  overstressing  the  steel.  To  be  well 
on  the  side  of  safety,  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  carry  the  bars  beyond 
the  theoretical  points.  A  large  proportion  of  the  bars  must  not  be  bent 
at  one  place,  neither  must  the  angle  of  the  bend  be  too  steep.  If  the 
bars  are  bent  at  a  steep  angle  and  in  one  place,  they  suddenly  stop 
being  available  as  tensile  reinforcement,  and  the  stress  in  the  remaining 
part  will  be  increased  suddenly  with  a  consequent  cracking  of  the  beam 
at  the  point  where  the  bars  are  bent  up.  An  angle  of  40^  with  the  hori- 
zontal is  satisfactory. 


Fig.  165. — Bending  Moment  Diai^ram,  End  Span  of  Continuous  Beams.    (See  p.  535*) 


Having  determined  the  points  where  bars  may  be  bent  see  by  the  use 
of  formula  (39),  page  539,  that  they  are  secure  against  slipping. 

When  bars  are  cut  short  at  the  places  of  reduced  bending  moment, 
(see  p.  499)  care  must  be  taken  that  the  nxmiber  of  bars  to  be  cut  short 
at  one  point  be  small  (preferably  one  at  a  time)  and  the  place  where  eadi 
bar  is  cut  be  a  sufficient  length  distant  from  the  theoretical  point.  The 
short  bars  also  must  be  positively  anchored  to  the  remaining  reinfo^c^ 
ment,  or  else  to  the  concrete  above  the  bars  by  a  curved  hook,  or  by  some 
other  practical  method.  To  illustrate  the  danger  of  cutting  off  the  bars 
without  anchorage,  suppose  that  at  a  certain  point  we  have  four  bars 
and  the  figured  stress  in  each  of  them  at  this  point  is  8  000  pounds.  So 
far  as  the  allowable  stresses  in  steel  are  concerned,  two  bars  may  be 
omitted  at  this  point.    If  two  bars  are  cut  short  here,  we  would  have, 
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theoretically,  in  the  long  bars  at  the  right  of  the  point,  a  stress  of  8  coo 
pounds,  and  at  the  left,  i6  ooo  pounds.  At  the  extreme-ends  of  the  short 
bars,  there  would  exist  an  unbalanced  stress  of  8  ooo  pounds.  As  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  large  increase  in  stress  of  the  longer  bars  and  no 
means  of  transferring  the  stress  from  the  short  steel  to  the  concrete, 
the  short  bars  would  tend  to  slip  and  form  a  crack.  On  accoimt  of  the 
destroyed  bond  between  the  short  bars  and  the  concrete,  they  vould 
then  not  be  available  as  reinforcement  for  quite  a  distance  an.!  the 
stress  would  be  thrown  on  the  long  bars. 

The  diagrams,  Fig.  164  to  165,  may  be  drawn  to  a  large  scale  on  trac- 
ing cloth,  taking  as  a  basis  a  span  of  say  10  feet.  This  diagram  can  then 
be  used  for  spans  of  any  length  by  multiplying  the  distances  frr  the 
center  to  the  point  of  bending  bars  by  the  ratio  between  the  sp  ^  i  and 
10  feet.  For  dividing  the  bending  moment  into  equal  parts,  the  v  .adng 
may  be  placed  over  a  cross-section  paper  on  which  the  division  lines  may 
be  marked. 

LATERAL  SPAOIHG  07  TEHSIOIT  BAB8  IS  A  BEAX 

The  parallel  bars  in  a  beam  must  be  a  sufScient  distance  apart  tc 
properly  transmit  the  stress  to  the  concrete  in  the  bean.  3nd  prevent 
cleaving  the  concrete  between  the  bars.   . 

In  practice  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  rule  that  the  rods  shall  not  be 
spaced  neiurer  together  in  the  clear  than  1}  times  their  diameter  with 
I  inch  as  a  minimum.  The  minimiun  distance  of  the  rods  from  the  sides 
of  the  beam  should  be  1}  inches  in  the  clear. 

There  is  less  danger  of  vertical  than  of  horizontal  splitting  and  where 
two  layers  of  rods  are  used,  the  rods  in  a  vertical  plane  may  be  placed 
directly  over  each  other  with  sufficient  space  to  permit  the  mortar  to  run 
between  them.  A  limiting  clear  space  of  one-half  inch  is  usually 
sufficient. 

Prof.  McKibben  has  suggested  a  mathematical  method  for  deter- 
mining the  width  of  concrete  required  between  the  bars  in  order  to  make 
the  resistance  in  shear  equivalent  to  the  adhesion  of  tlie  concrete  to  the 
steel.  A  beam  may  fail  in  bond  either  by  breaking  the  adhesion  of  the 
bars  and  the  concrete  aroimd  their  whole  circumference,  or  by  shearing 
through  the  concrete  between  the  bars  on  a  plane  with  their  centers  and 
breaking  the  adhesion  between  the  upper  half  of  the  bar  and  the  con- 
crete. To  make  the  factor  of  safety  equal  for  both  cases,  the  shearing 
strength  of  the  concrete  between  the  bars  must  be  equal  to  half  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  bars  to  the  concrete.    For  a  working  bond  unit  stress, 
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f^=8o  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  working  direct  shearing  unit  stress  v~  12c  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and. letting 

jft= distance  in  the  clear  between  two  bars  in  inches. 
*  =  diameter  of  bar  in  inches. 
Then* 

5ft  =1:05  *  (38) 

Since  the  concrete  is  not  easily  placed  between  the  bars^  it  may  have 
a  lower  shearing  strength  there  so  that  the  lateral  spacing  of  bars  sug- 
gested above,  is  recommended. 

DEPTH  OF  GOITGEETE  BELOW  BABS 

The  selection  of  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  below  the  bars  is  governed 
more  by  the  proi>er  fire  and  rust  protection  of  the  metal  than  by  the 
stresses  in  the  beam. 

Prof.  Chd,rles  L.  Norton  considers  a  thickness  of  2  inches  essential 
for  efficient  fire  protection.  (See  p.  289.)  Since  an  excessive  thick- 
ness adds  to  the  danger  of  cracking,  because  the  tension  in  the  concrete 
increases  with  the  depth  below  the  steel,  this  thickness,  measured 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  steel,  and  not  from  its  center  of  gravity, 
may  be  taken  as  a  maximum.  For  secondary  members  and  floor 
slabs,  J  inch  to  2  inches  is  enough. 

The  following  thicknesses  of  concrete  below  the  steel  niay  be  em- 
ployed under  ordinary  conditions: 

Thickness  of  Concrete  below  Steel. 

Depth  of  slab  or  beam,  Thickness  below  lower  surface  of 

inches  rods,  inches 

li  to  2  i 

2i  to  4  I 

4i  to  8i  I 

9     to  12  I J 

13  to  18  i| 

19  to  20  1} 

Greater     than     20  2 

The  Joint  Committee,  19 16,  recommends  2  inches  for  columns;  i^ 
inches  for  beams;  and  i  inch  for  slabs. 

*  For  a  short  length  of  bar  /,  equate  the  strength  in  shear  of  the  concrete  between  the  bars  to  the 
adhesion  between  the  concrete  and  the  upper  half  circumference  of  the  bar. 

irilu  tf 

Hence,  if  «  =  unit  bond  between  steel  and  concrete,  Sfjv  =s  j^  s  1.57  —  / 

2  r 

For  M  =  80  and  t>  =  129  «;  ji  «  1.05  ;. 
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LXVGTH  07  BAR  TO  PBEVBHT  SLIPPIITO 

In  cantilevers  and  restrained  beams,  also  in  the  ends  of  columns,  the 
full  stress  in  the  steel  exists  at  the  point  of  support.  Therefore  to  trans- 
fer the  stress  from  the  bar  to  the  support,  the  bars  must  be  anchored  to 
the  support.  The  simplest  means  of  anchoring  is  by  imbedding  the  bar 
in  the  concrete  of  the  support  for  a  sufficient  length  beyond  the  point 
of  TnaTiirmm  stress  so  that  the  bond  (that  is,  the  resistance  to  slipping) 
of  the  bar  in  the  concrete  is  great  enough  to  resist  the  direct  tension  or 
direct  compression  in  the  body  of  the  bar.  The  support  must  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  stress  transferred  by  the  anchored  member. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  splice  tension  steel,  the  length  of  the  lap 
is  determined  by  the  safe  bond  stress  for  the  stress  in  bar  at  the  splice. 

Unless  a  bar  is  bent  up  or  anchored  by  some  mechanical  means  (see 
p.  438)  the  length  of  imbedment  (also  of  lap)  necessary  to  develop  a  re- 
quired holding  power  through  bond  may  be  determined  thus: 

Let 

/,  =  actual  tensile  or  compressive  stress  per  square  inch  in  the  bar. 

i  =  diameter  of  bar  in  inches. 

u  =  bond  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

l\  =  necessary  length  of  imbedment  of  bar  in  inches. 

Then,*  for  both  square  and  round  bars, 

/i  =  i^S'  (39) 

u 

For  1:2:4  concrete  of  2  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  crushing  strengtli,  the 
necessary  length  of  imbedment  is 

Plain  Barsy  Deformed  Bars, 

I*  =  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  u  =  100  to  120  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

fs  =  16  000            /i  =  50  i              /,  =  16  000            h  =  40  i  to  33  i 

/,  =  18  000            h  =  56  i             fs  =  18  000            /i  =  45  i  to  37  i 

For  steel  in  compression,  the  stresses,  /,,  usually  vary  between  7  000 
and  10  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  required  length  of  imbedment,  therefore, 
is  smaller  than  given  above  for  steel  in  tension  and  may  be  taken  from 
table  given  on  page  540. 

*  If  the  bar  is  round  the  total  force  to  be  developed  ia  the  body  of  the  bar  U /,  whfle  the 

4 

holding  power  of  the  bar,  or  its  resistance  to  slipping  b  iriul.    Equating  these  and  solving  for  /,  we 

obtam  /i  »  i  -i  t. 

u 
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Length  of  Imbedtneni  Reared  for  Round  or  Square  Bars. 


STtSflS  ZH 


tXWOTB  or  BAU  TO  DCBSD  IM  tgRMB  Of  1HS  DIAMXTBK. 


Allowable  bond  strees,  pounds  per  •quaie  inch. 

Lb.  per  iq.  in. 

40 

60 

80 

100 

lao 

6  ooo 

38 

35 

19 

IS 

13 

8  ooo 

50 

33 

25 

20 

17 

zo  ooo 

63 

42 

31 

25 

2Z 

Z2   ooo 

75 

SO 

37 

30 

25 

14  000 

83 

S8 

44 

35 

29 

16  000 

100 

67 

SO 

40 

33 

18  000 

"3 

75 

56 

40 

38 

20  000 

"5 

83 

62 

SO 

41 

Note:  The  length  of  imbedment  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  value  selected 
from  this  table  by  the  diameter  of  the  bar. 

BecommendatioiUB  as  to  the  Site  and  Shape  of  Hook.  Another  expe- 
dient used  is  the  bending  of  the  end  of  the  bar  into  a  hook.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  hook,  as  shown  by  tests  (see  pages  438  to  439),  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  In  transferring  the 
stress  from  the  bar  to  the  concrete,  the  hook  exerts  bearing  stresses  on 
concrete,  which  for  a  properly  designed  hook  must  not  exceed  the  safe 
bearing  stress  on  the  confined  concrete.  The  best  anchorage  is 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  straight  imbedment  and  a  semi-circular 
hook,  the  diameter  of  which  is  at  least  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
bar.  To  insure  against  splitting  of  the  concrete,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
a  cross-bar  of  proper  length  against  the  hook  to  distribute  the  bearing 
stresses  on  a  large  area  of  concrete.  With  a  hook  designed  as  suggested 
above,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  can  )e  reached  without  causing 
excessive  secondary  stresses  in  concrete. 

FLAT  SLABS 

The  ternv^"flat  slab*'  is  generally  applied  to  the  t)^  of  floor  con- 
struction which  consists  of  a  flat  plate,  with  no  beams  or  girders,  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  floor  and  supported  by  columns  only. 

To  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  slab  the  colimm  head  is  enlarged,  thus 
shortening  the  span  and  increasing  the  shearing  resistance  at  the  sup- 
port. The  thickness  of  the  slab  at  the  center  may  be  still  further  re- 
duced and  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  increased  by  the  use  of  a  drop 
panel,  or  plinth  resting  on  the  column  head.  The  sizes  of  column  head 
and  drop  panel  are  discussed  on  page  551. 
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FLAT  SLAB  STS1EM8 
Several  systems  of  reinforcemeDt  for  flat  slabs  have  been  developed. 
These  may  be  classified,  according  to  reinforcement,  as  the  four-way, 
the  two-way,  and  the  circumferentiaj  system. 

Fonr-way  System.    The  four-way  system,  introduced  by  Mr.  0.  W. 
Norcross  and  Mr.  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  consists  of  four  bands  of  paralld 


TT" 


T  T 


T" 


Sec-fion    on  A  A  Section  on   B  B 

Fic.   166.— Four-Way  Flat  Slab  System.     (See  p.  541.) 

bars  of  small  diameter  placed  lengthwise,  crosswise,  and  in  both  diagonal 
directions,  across  the  panels  from  column  to  column  and  across  the 
columns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  166,  page  541.  All  the  bars  are  sometimes 
bent  up  over  the  column  head,  but  the  authors  recommend  that  only 
two  bands — usually  the  diagonal — be  bent  up  at  about  the  one-fifth 
point  of  the  span  to  serve  as  tensile  reinforcement,  and  that  the  other 
two  bands  continue  across  the  column  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab  to  serve 
as  compressive  reinforcement.     The  compressive  stresses  in  the  slab  at 
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the  column  head  are  sometimes  high,  but  with  only  a  single  span  loaded, 
the  bottom  of  the  slab  is  in  tension.  In  either  case  the  bottom  of  the 
slab  should  be  reinforced. 

Two-way  System.  The  two-way  system,  developed  by  the  Condron 
Company  and  the  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  consists  of  bars  placed  in 
two  directions  only,  as  shown  in  Fig.  167,  page  542.  The  spacing  of 
the  bars  right  between  the  columns,  where  only  one  layer  is  used,  is  as 


Fig.  167.— Two-Way  Flat  Slab  System.     [See  p.  542.) 


a  rule  closer  than  in  the  central  portion  of  the  slab  where  two  layers  of 
bars  at  right-angles  are  used.  Part  of  the  bars  are  carried  through  to 
serve  as  compressive  reinforcement,  and  some  of  the  bars  are  bent  up 
at  about  one-fourth  of  the  span  and  carried  over  the  support  to  serve 
as  negative  bending  moment  reinforcement. 

CiTcnmferential  System.  The  circumferential  system,  developed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Smulski,  (see  Fig.  168,  page  543,)  consists  of  three  types 
of  units;  one  at  the  column  head;  a  second  between  adjacent  columns; 
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and  a  third  in  the  c^ter  of  the  slab,  Unit  A  at  the  column  head  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  rings  and  hairpin-shaped  bars  placed  radially 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i68,  page  543.  The  upper  prong,  longer  than  the 
lower,  runs  from  within  the  column  head  out  beyond  the  point  of  inflec- 
tion and  serves  as  tensile  reinforcement;  the  lower  prong  carries  the 
compressive  stresses;  and  the  hook  transfers  the  stress  to  the  con- 
crete through  bond  and  bearing.  The  inner  ring  keeps  the  inner  ends 
of  the  radials  in  place  and  reduces  the  bearing  stresses.     The  rings  on 
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top  of  the  radials  resist  circumferential  and,  with  the  radial  bars, 
radial  bending  moment.  The  steel  in  Units  A  and  C  follows  pretty 
closely  the  contour  hnes  shown  in  Fig.  169,  page  544. 

Units  B  and  C  consist  of  two  and  four  trussed  bars,  respectively, 
supporting  rings,  and  extending  from  center  ring  to  center  ring  and 
hooked  aroimd  them.  These  trussed  bars  increase  the  sleel  at  the 
column  head. 
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The'tnissed  bars  are  used  to  connect  with  the  column  head  the  parts 
of  the  slab  under  positive  bending  moment.  The  inclined  part  of  the 
trussed  bar,  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  i68,  carries  diagonal  tension  and 
the  horizontal  part  in  the  top  of  the  slab  resists  negative  bending 
moment.  The  rings  of  the  second  and  third  units  (those  between 
columns)  overlap  and  bind  together  aU  parts  of  the  slab. 


J_L. 


Diagonal     Sectjon 
Fic.  169. — Contour  Lines.     {See  p.  544.) 

ACTION  OF  FLAT  SLABS 

To  get  an  understanding  of  the  action  of  a  flat  slab  consider  its  de- 
flection under  load  Fig.  i6q  shows,  by  means  of  contour  lines,  ttie  de- 
flection of  one  panel  taken  from  a  continuous  floor  where  it  and  the 
surrounding  panels  were  uniformly  loaded.  The  contour  lin<s  are 
curves  connecting  the  points  of  equal  deflection,  i.e. ,  the  points  wiich, 
after  loading,  deflect  an  equal  distance  below  the  original  level  of  the 
slab.  The  points  were  obtained  by  drawing  cross-sections  along  the 
edge  of  the  panel  and  along  a  di^onal  section  and  plottini;  their  deflec- 
tion curves.  This  curve  of  deflection,  just  as  for  continuous  beams,  is 
determined  by  the  requirements  that  the  tangents  at  the  support  and 
at  the  center  of  the  span  shall  be  horizontal  and  that  the  points  of  in< 
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flexion  shall  be  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  span.  Having  drawn  the 
deflection  curves,  the  contour  lines  are  plotted  from  the  deflection 
curves.  From  the  contour  lines  it  is  evident  that  a  flat  slab  after  de- 
flection assumes  the  shape  of  an  umbrella  at  the  column  head,  of  a 
trough  between  the  columns,  and  of  a  saucer  in  the  central  portion. 

Points  of  Inflexion.  Since  the  bending  moments  change  from  nega- 
tive at  the  column  head  to  positive  at  the  center  of  the  slab,  there  must 
be  a  line  of  zero  moment,  or  a  line  of  points  of  inflection  surrounding 
each  column.  This  line  of  points  of  inflection  divides  the  slab  in.to  cir- 
cumferential cantilevers  concentric  with  the  columns  and  firmly  clamped 
to  them,  and  slabs  extending  between  adjacent  columns  and  supported 
on  both  ends,  and  square  or  rectangular  panels  supported  on  four  edges. 

Stresses  at  Column  Head.  It  is  evident  from  the  contour  lines  and 
lines  of  deflection  that  the  portion  of  the  slab  at  the  column  head, 
which  acts  as  a  circumferential  cantilever,  is  subjected  to  a  negative 
bending  moment  causing  tensile  stresses  at  the  top  and  compressive  at 
the  bottom.  Assuming  the  umbrella  shape,  the  slab  undergoes  deforma- 
tion in  two  directions,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  any 
circle  drawn  on  the  slab  around  the  column,  and  also  along  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  because  both  the  radius  and  the  circumference 
are  increased  by  the  deflection.  The  particles,  therefore,  are  subjected 
to  two  stresses,  radial  and  circumferential,  acting  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  reinforcement  at  the  colmnn  head,  therefore,  must  be 
placed  in  two  directions,  preferably  radial  and  circumferential. 

As  explained  in  text  books  on  mechanics,  when  a  particle  is  subjected 
to  forces  acting  at  right  angles  to  each  other  its  actual  deformation  is 
smaller  than  if  the  stresses  acted  separately,  because  the  deformation 
due  to  one  force  is  decreased  by  the  deformation  of  the  force  acting  at 
right  angles.  The  ratio  of  the  decrease  is  equal  to  Poisson's  ratio 
and  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  constants  on  pages  547  and  548. 

Stresses  in  Central  Portion.  The  central  portion  of  the  slab  between 
the  points  of  inflection  is  subjected  to  positive  bending  moment,  caus- 
ing tension  below  and  compression  above.  The  portion  of  slab  between 
adjacent  columns  develops  stresses  in  one  direction  only  since  the  con- 
tour lines  are  practically  perpendicular  to  the  center  line  through  the 
columns.  The  portion  in  the  middle  of  the  panel,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  stressed  in  two  directions  since  the  conditions  there  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  at  the  colvunn  head,  except  reversed. 

In  the  first  case  the  steel  must  be  placed  in  one  direction  only, 
while  in  the  other  case  it  must  be  circular  or  placed  in  two  directions. 

The  bending  moments  recommended  for  design  are  given  on  page  547. 
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DESIGN  OF  FLAT  SLABS 

In  designing  flat  slabs  the  following  points  must  be  considered: 
(i)  Stresses  in  concrete  and  steel  at  the  column  head  due  to  negative 
bending  moment. 

(2)  Stresses  in  concrete  and  steel  in  the  central  parts  of  the  slab  due 
to  positive  bending  moment. 

(3)  Punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  column  capital. 

(4)  Diagonal  tension  at  the  capital,  and  edge  of  the  dropped  head. 
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Fig.  170. — Division  of  Flat  Slabs.     {See  p.  547.) 

Bending  Moments  in  Flat  Slabs.  The  theoretical  determination  of 
bending  moment  is  very  complicated,  but  simple  formulas  based  partly 
on  theory  and  partly  on  tests  have  been  evolved  which  give  safe  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  stresses  and  bending  moments  the 
slab  will  be  divided  as  shown  in  Fig.  170. 

NegatiYe  Bending  Moment.  The  negative  bending  moment,  which 
acts  in  radial  and  circumferential  directions,  may  be  resolved  into  com- 
ponents acting  along  sections  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  One  sec- 
tion shown  in  the  figure  as  ABCDEF,  follows  the  circumference  of  the 
column  head,  and  the  panel  edge  from  column  head  to  column  head. 
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The  largest  part  of  this  negative  moment  is  resisted  by  the  portions 
ABC  and  DEFj  called  the  column  head  sections,  and  whose  projected 
width  equals  half  the  panel  width.  Section  CD,  half  a  panel  wide,  is 
called  the  mid-section.  Similar  bending  acts  at  right  angles  to  this 
section,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  the  column  head  and  the  panel. 

PositiYe  Bending  Moment.  The  maximum  positive  bending  moment 
acts  along  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  drawn  through  the  center 
of  the  panel,  one  of  which  is  shown  as  GHIJ  in  Fig.  170.  The  sections 
GH  and  77,  the  combined  width  of  which  equals  one-half  of  the  panel 
width,  is  called  the  outer  section,  and  HI  the  inner  section. 

FORMULAS  FOB  BENDING  MOMENTS  FOR  FLAT  SLABS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  full  static  moment,  which  would  be 
obtained  by  following  the  method  of  analysis  indicated  above,  because 

(i)  The  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete  appreciably  reduces  the 
stress  in  steel  near  support;  (2)  the  stress  in  one  direction  is  reduced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  concrete  in  directions  at  right  angles  (see  p. 
476);  (3)  scarcely  ever  in  practice  are  all  panels  of  a  floor  fully 
loaded  so  as  to  produce  maximum  stresses  at  the  column  head;  (4) 
experience  with  structures  under  load  shows  less  stress  and  deflection 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  theoretical  analysis. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  authors  recommend  the  use  of 
coefficients  lower  than  the  purely  statical  analysis  would  require.* 
They  correspond  substantially  to  the  requirements  of  the  Chicago 
Building  Code  introduced  in  1914. 

Let  w  =  total  unit  live  and  dead  load. 

/  ~    length  of  panel. 
c  =  diameter  of  column  head. 

Square  Panels.  Neffative  Bending  Moment.  For  a  square  interior 
panel,  the  total  negative  bending  moment  along  the  line  ABCDEF  may 
be  taken  as  iV  w/  (/ — |  c)*.  Of  this  bending  moment,  85  per  cent  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  column  head  section  AB  and  EF,  and  the  remain- 
ing IS  per  cent  in  the  mid-section  CD, 

Square  Panels.  Posittve  Bending  Moment.  For  a  square  interior 
panel  the  total  positive  bending  moment  along  the  line  GHIJ  may 
be  taken  as  ^^^  wl  (/— §  c)}  Of  this  moment,  not  more  than  60  per 
cent  should  be  placed  in  the  outer  sections  GH  and  //. 

Oblong  Panels.  The  above  formulas  may  be  used  for  oblong  panels 
in  which  the  length  of  the  panel  does  not  exceed  the  width  by  more  than 

*The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  1916,  lues  a  coefficient  for  negative  moment,  12%,  and 
for  positive  moment  about  16%  higher  than  those  adopted  by  the  authors. 
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5  per  cent.    In  such  a  case  the  mean  of  the  two  sides  should  be  taken 
as  the  length  of  span.    For  panels  with  larger  variation  in  ratio  of 
length  to  width,  special  formulas  are  required. 
In  addition  to  the  notation  on  page  547, 

•Let    h  =  width  of  panel. 
h  =  length  of  panel. 

Oblong  Panels.  Negative  Bending  Moment.  For  oblong  panels  on 
a  section  at  the  edge  of  the  panel  parallel  to  the  width,  /i,  as  explained 
in  connection  with  square  panels,  the  negative  bending  moment  may 
be  taken  as  xV  w/j  (/i  —  |  c)*,  and  along  the  length,  k,  the  value  is 
tV  ^1  {h  —  icY'  This  bending  moment  should  be  distributed  as 
recommended  in  connection  with  square  panels. 

Oblong  Panels.  Positiye  Bending  Moment.  For  oblong  panels  the 
positive  bending  moment  on  a  section  through  center  of  the  panel  paral- 
lel to  the  length,  fe,  may  be  taken  as  -jV  ^^2  (h  —  i  ^y  and  on  a  section 
parallel  to  the  width,  /i,  as  -jV  ^^i  (^  —  I  ^Y-  The  moments  should  be 
distributed  among  the  inner  and  outer  sections  as  recommended  in 
connection  with  square  panels. 

Units.  In  all  the  above  formulas,  if  z«;  is  in  pounds  per  square  foot 
and  /,  /i,  or  h  in  feet,  the  bei^ding  moment  is  in  foot  pounds.  To  get 
inch  pounds,  multiply  the  result  by  12. 

FLAT  SLAB  END  PANELS 

End  panels  must  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  (i)  where  the  wall 
columns  are  provided  with  brackets  and  concrete  spandrel  beams;  and 
(2)  where  the  wall  panels  rest  on  brick  walls  or  on  steel  spandrel  beams. 
In  the  first  case,  the  slab  is  partially  restrained  at  the  wall  column,  and 
in  the  second  case,  it  is  simply  supported. 

End  Panels  with  Spandrel  Beams  and  Column  Brackets.  Since  the 
slab  is  only  partially  restrained  by  the  wall  column,  the  bending  moment 
at  the  first  inteiior  column  head  and  in  the  center  of  slab  is  increased. 

First  Interior  Column  Head  and  Center  of  Span,  The  bending  moment 
at  the  first  interior  colunm  head  and  in  the  center  of  the  span  along 
sections  parallel  to  the  wall  should  be  increased  by  20  per  cent.  No 
increase  is  necessary  at  sections  perpendicular  to  the  wall. 

Wall  Column  Head,  The  negative  bending  moment  at  the  wall 
column  should  be  25  per  cent  smaller  than  given  on  page  547  for  interior 
columns.  Reinforcement  should  also  be  provided  on  the  top  of  the 
slab  at  the  juncture  of  spandrel  and  slab,  the  amount  per  foot  com- 
puted for  a  bending  moment,  -— . 

80 
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Spandrel  Beams.  The  spandrel  beams  must  be  designed  to  carry, 
besides  the  brick  wall,  the  live  and  dead  load  from  the  slab  for  one- 
fifth  of  the  distance  between  the  wall  column  and  the  adjacent  interior 
column. 

End  Panels  Bestinir  on  Brick  Piers  or  Steel  Spandrel  Beams.  Since 
the  slab  is  completely  imrestrained  the  bending  moments  must  be  in- 
creased above  those  where  the  slab  is  partly  restrained. 

Negative  Bending  Moment,  For  panels  resting  on  brick  piers,  increase 
the  negative  bending  moment  at  the  nearest  coliunn  along  sections  par- 
allel to  the  wall -by  30  per  cent  over  that  at  interior  columns. 

Positive  Bending  Moment.  The  positive  bending  moment  at  sec- 
tions parallel  to  the  wall  for  interior  panels  should  be  increased  40  per 
cent  over  that  given  for  interior  panels  on  page  547. 

Provision  for  Negative  Bending  Moment  along  the  Wall,  If  the 
slab  is  freely  supported  on  the  wall  and  no  masonry  is  placed  above 
it,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  any  negative  bending  moment,  there- 
fore, all  the  steel  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom.  If  the  slab  is  restrained 
in  any  way  there  is  a  possibility  of  negative  bending  moment,  and  there- 
fore of  cracks  and  some  reinforcement  should  be  provided  and  hooked 
at  the  wall  end.  It  may  extend  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  span  and  need 
not  exceed  0.25  per  cent  of  the  concrete  section. 

BEINFOBCEMENT  FOB  FLAT  SLABS 

After  determining  the  bending  moment  the  required  area  of  steel  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  way.  (See  formula  (4a),  p.  482).  Only  rein- 
forcement crossing  the  section  under  consideration  should  be  taken  as 
effective  in  resisting  the  bending  moment  at  that  section.  The  Effec- 
tive area  of  bars  crossing  the  section  at  an  angle  (as  the  diagonal  bars 
in  the  four- way  system  or  radial  bars  in  the  circumferential  system)  is 
found  by  multiplying  their  area  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the 
bars  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  section.  Since  each  ring  in  the  cir- 
cumferential system,  is  cut  twice  by  any  section,  it  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  at  that  section  to  two  straight  bars,  the  sectional  area  of 
each  being  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  steel  ring. 

PUNCHING  SHEAB  AND  DIAGONAL  TENSION 

Punching  Shear.  The  punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  column 
capital  should  not  exceed  the  working  value  reconmiended  on  page  567. 

Diagonal  Tension.  The  critical  sections  so  far  as  diagonal  tension  is 
concerned  are  (a)  at  the  column  head,  and  (b)  at  the  edge  of  the  drop 
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panel.  At  the  column  head  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension  is  the  unit 
shear,  v,  determined  from  formula  (32),  page  517,  at  a  distance  out 
from  the  column  capital  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab  plus  the  depth 
of  the  drop  panel.  At  the  edge  of  the  drop  panel  the  measure  of  diag- 
onal tension  is  the  unit  shear,  v,  from  formula  (32)  page  51 7,  determbed 
at  a  distance  out  from  the  drop  panel  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 
The  unit  shear  so  determined  must  not  exceed  60  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  1:2  :  4  concrete.  Larger  values  for  v  than  in  simple  beams 
may  be  used,  because  failure  by  diagonal  tension  is  retarded  by  the 
resistance  of  the  slab  adjoining  the  plane  at  which  diagonal  tension  was 
figured. 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  total  shear  V  in  the  formula  is  the 
vertical  shear  at  the  sections  at  which  the  unit  shear  is  being  figured. 

DETAILS  OF  DESIGN  OF  FLAT  SLABS. 

Steel  at  the  Column  Head.  If  bands  of  steel  are  used,  the  reinforce- 
ment  must  be  bent  up  and  securely  held  at  the  proper  distance  above 
the  form.  The  bands  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  nega- 
tive bending  of  the  steel  is  available  where  required.  If  the  bars  are 
extended  beyond  the  column  head  and  are  assumed  to  take  the  bend- 
ing moment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  column,  they  must  be  extended 
at  least  6  inches  beyond  the  point  of  inflection.  The  bars  at  the  column 
head  must  be  securely  wired  together  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  mis- 
placing during  the  pouring  of  the  concrete.  If  practicable,  the  bars 
running  over  the  colunms  shall  be  placed  between  those  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  allow  proper  imbedment  for  all  the  bars. 
If  the  bars  are  not  carried  far  enough  across  the  column  to  serve  as  nega- 
tive bending  moment  reinforcement,  they  must  be  extended  a  sufficient 
distance  to  develop  their  full  strength.  It  is  suggested  that  in  such  cases 
the  bars  should  extend  beyond  the  line  through  the  center  of  columns 
60  diameters  with  a  minimum  of  3  feet  to  allow  for  any  discrepancy  in 
the  length  of  the  long  bars,  and  also  to  provide  for  any  possibility  of  the 
bars  extending  farther  over  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  contingencies 
which  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  construction. 

Bars  should  be  actually  bent  and  never  allowed  simply  to  saf  to 
place,  because  the  steel  area  will  fall  off  more  quickly  than  the  bendinf 
moment  so  that  the  slab  will  be  actually  weaker  away  from  the  cdtomn 
than  at  the  column  head.  This  weakness  does  not  show  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  loading  because  the  concrete  area  is  sufficient  to  take 
the  stresses,  but  if  the  loading  is  continued,  the  slab  eventually  fails  by 
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tension  in  the  concrete  instead  of  by  tension  in  the  steel.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  this  case  are  the  tests  to  destruction  by  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Kav- 
anaugh.*  The  failure  of  the  slab  occurred  outside  of  the  column  by 
the  breaking  of  the  concrete. 

In  the  circumferential  system  the  rings  at  the  colunm  head  should 
be  properly  lapped  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  bars  by  bond  as 
reconmiended  on  page  539.  A  still  better  plan  is  to  hook  the  bars  down 
when  the  hooked  ends  may  be  used  as  a  chair  to  support  the  unit. 

Cdanm  Heads.  The  column  head  may  be  considered  as  starting 
where  the  thickness  below  the  slab  is  at  least  2  inches  and  the  shape  of 
its  cone  must  be  such  that  the  angle  with  the  vertical  must  in  no  place 
be  larger  than  45°.  The  si^^e  of  the  column  head  is  dependent  upon  the 
shear  and  compression  in  concrete.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  column 
head  of  a  diameter  equal  to  at  least  0*225  of  the  span.  The  punching 
shear,  as  explained  on  page  520,  must  not  exceed  120  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  2  000  pound  concrete,  and  the  shear  at  a  distance  from  the 
column  head  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  slab  (which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  measure  of  diagonal  tension)  must  not  exceed  60  pounds. 

The  cross  section  of  the  colmnn  head  naay  be  either  octagonal  or 
round.  The  forms  are  made  of  wood  or  of  metal.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  opportimity  for  ornamental  treatment. 

Drop  Panel.  The  thickness  of  the  slab  at  the  column  head  may  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  a  drop  panel  (sometimes  called  a 
plinth)  either  to  decrease  the  shear  or  reduce  compressive  stresses. 
The  width  of  the  drop  panel  should  be  0.4  of  the  span  and  its  thickness 
should  be  limited  to  0.6  of  the  depth  of  the  slab. 

The  use  of  the  drop  panel  reduces  the  amount  of  steel  at  the  column 
head,  but  it  complicates  the  form  work.  •  In  many  cases  it  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Thickness  of  Slab.  The  thickness  of  slab  is  governed  by  the  bend- 
ing and  shearing  forces  and  sometimes,  in  the  slabs,  by  deflection. 

Let    t   =  total  thickness  of  slab  in  inches. 
L  =  panel  length  in  feet. 
w  —  sum  of  live  and  dead  load,  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then,     /    =  0.023  L  -y/w. 

In  no  case  should  the  slab  thickness  be  less  than  6  inches  or  less 
than  A"  L.    Roof  slabs  should  be  limited  to  iV  L. 

•  Flat  Plate  Theoiy  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Floor  Slabs,  by  Henry  T.  Eddy,  19x3.  p.  71. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  BEAM  AJU)  SLAB  DESIGIT 

The  use  of  the  formulas  given  in  the  preceding  pages  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  design  of  a  floor  bay  consisting  of  slabs,  beams  and  ^^rders.  The 
design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures  permits  of  so  many  variations  by  locat- 
ing steel  in  different  ways  that  more  than  one  type  of  design  for  the  same 
member  is  almost  always  possible.  The  dimensions  and  reiniorcement  shown 
illustrate  common  metnods,  and  the  anangement  of  details  in  the  different 
members  is  also  given  as  typical.  The  principles  of  design  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete, 
1916. 
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The  computations  are  given  with  but  few  comments^  but  releriences  are  entered 
to  the  pages  upon  which  each  part  of  the  calculation  is  based. 

Example  8:  Design  a  typical  slab,  beam  and  girder  for  a  reinforced  floor  to  sup- 
port a  live  load  of  250  pounds  per  square  foot  with  columns  spaced  18  by  19  feet  on 
centers. 

Solution:  The  girder  will  be  made  18  feet  long  and  the  distance  between  centers 
of  beams  6  feet.    The  beams  are  19  feet  long  on  centers. 

Refer  to  page 
Take  allowable  fiber  stress  in  concrete,  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  allowable  tension  in  steel,  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  ratio  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete,  15  477 

Take  direct  shear  in  concrete,  120  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  shear  in  concrete  involving  diagonal  tension,  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Take  bond  between  concrete  and  plain  bars,  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  573 

Notation  used  in  Example  is  Joint  Committee  standard  353 

Slab.    Span  of  slab  is  6  ft. 

Live  load,  250  lb.  per  so.  ft. 
Assumed  dead  load,  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Total  loading,  300  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Use  for  moment,  if  =  —  ,  then  3f  *« =  10  800  in.  lb.  512 

12  12 

Same  value  may  be  found  directly  from  curves  606 

Since /c  =  650, /«  =16  000  and  »  =  15,  then 

Ci  =  0.028  and  ^  =  0.0077,  from  table  on  page  483 

Hence,  depth  to  steel  is,  </  ==  0.028  "j/io  800  =2.9  in.  485 

Taking  }  in.  concrete  below  steel,  thickness  of  slab  is  3!  in.  538 

Area  st^,  i4«,  =  2.9  X  0.0077  =  0.0223  sq.  in.  per  inch  of  width  485 

Round  rods  f  inch  in  diameter  spaced  5  mches  on  centers  will  give  required  • 

area.    Table  i.  574 

The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  Slab  Table  5:  580 

Since  this  table  is  based  on  Jlf  =  —  and  we  use  here  M  =  —  the  total  unit  load  of 

10  12 

300  pounds  per  square  foot  may  be  reduced  by  i  or  to  250  pounds  and  this  value 

treated  in  the  table,  which  gives  a  3}  inch  slab. 

Rods  must  be  bent  up  to  give  same  steel  at  top  of  slab  over  supports. 

Beams.    Span  19  feet. 

Distance  between  beams,  6  feet. 

Dead  and  live  loads  of  the  slab  per  foot  of  length  of  beam,  6  X  300  *»  i  800 

pounds. 
Assumed  dead  load  of  stem  of  the  beam,  200  pounds  per  foot  of  length. 
Total  unit  loading,  2  000  pounds. 

TT     r  s.  %f      «''*    xt.       tr      2000  X  19'  X  12  .    ,  , 

Use  for  moment  M  =  —  ,  then  M  = =  722  000  mch  pounds. 

12  12 

Reaction  at  support,  which  is  the  maximum  shear,  is 

-_      2000  X  19  J 

V  ■= '  ■=  19  000  pounds. 

Breadth  of  Flange.  Taking  12  times  the  thickness  of  slab  plus  the  breadth  of  stem  of 
beam  (assumed  as  10  inches)  ft  «=  (12  X  si)  +  10  «  55  inches. 

*Only  one  la  b  inserted  in  the  numexutor  to  chanfe  the  6  ft.  to  inches  because  the  soo  is  pound 
per  foot 
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Minimum  Depth,  The  minimum  depth,  or  depth  at  which  steel  and  concrete 
stresses  are  the  maximum  permissible,  must  be  found  by  trial.  Assume  a  d^th,  d, 
and  find  from  Table  ii,  page  586,  the  value  of  Cd  and  from  Table  12,  page  587,  the 
corresponding  value  of  j.  Then  from  formula  (17)  page  489,  compute  the  mini- 
mum depth.    If  it  does  not  check  the  assumed  depth  closely  another  confutation 

must  be  made.    In  this  case  assume  (f  »  11  inches.    Then  3  ^  0.34  and,  from 

a 

Tables  11  and  12,  C</  »  45  and/  »  0.876.     (See  also  example,  p.  587.) 

.  .  ,  722  000  X  45  .    i_ 

muumum  a  —     ^  ^  ^^    r ^^    ^^ =  11.2  mches. 

0.876  X  16  000  X  55  X  3.75 

A  larger  value  of  d  will  be  used  in  order  to  reduce  the  steel. 

CrosS'Sectian  of  Web  as  Determined  by  the  Shear. 

r  —  19  000  pounds  (sec  above)  hence 

Refer  to  page 

*'  ("^  ~  7)  ^  ^7^  ""^  ^'"^  formula  (16),     489 

Economical  Depth.    From  formula  (19),  <f =  -%/  .  ^  .,  if  the  ratio  of  unit 

2        \  y*  X  ^ 

cost  of  steel  to  cost  of  concrete,  r  »  70  490 

for  &'  =    8,  d =  19*85  inches  or  d  =  21.7  inch. 

h'  ^    9,  ^  -  -  =:  18.7       «      QTd^  20.6    " 
2 

6'  =  10,  <f  -  -  «  17.8        "     orrf  «  19.7    " 

For  convenience  in  placing  steel  take 

h'  «  10  inches,  d  *  20J  inches,  A  =  22J  inches;  hence  b'  Id j  =«  186.     537 

With  this  value  of  d^j  «  0.918.    Table  page  491 ,  also  Table  13,  page  588 

Sectional  Area  of  Steel,    From  formula  (20)  491 

722  000 

As  ^ r-T-r rr-^ —  2.4  square  inches 

0.918X20.5X16000 

4  round  bars  {  inches  diameter  will  be  sufficient.    Two  of  these  may  be  bent  up 
and  hq>  over  the  top  of  the  support  496 

Sted  at  Top  and  Bottom,    Negative  bending  moment  at  support  equals  positive 
M  at  midcUe  or  —  if  «=  722  000  inch  pounds.  512 

At  support  the  flange  of  T*beam  being  in  tension  is  negligible  and  since  four  f-in. 
round  bars  are  in  tensile  and  two  in  compressive  part  of  beam,  the  T-beam 
changes  into  a  rectangular  beam  wiUi  steel  in  to^  and  bottom. 
The  ratios  of  steel  in  tension  and  compression  are  respectively 

24  P 

p  B  — -p- e  0.01 1 7  and  ^'  =  -^  —  0.0058 

'^      10  X  20.5  2 

With  these  values  of  p  and  p'  and  a  =  o.i  we  obtain,  from  Diagram  2   (p.  594), 
-^  ^  1.5.     Assuming  y  ^  0.875,  the  maximum  tension  in  steel  is 


nf 


and 


t  ^  722  000  ^  lU        ^  • 

f'^TW^  oR■,/vor^rVo^  *  '^  75©  lb.  per  sq.  m.  496 

jaAs      o-o75  X  20.5  X  2.4 

/v  16  750  1.  • 

fc  =  -f--  =  \    =  750  lb.  per  sq.  m.  496 

1.5  n       1.5  A  15 
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Refer  to  pact 
Allowable  compression  in  concrete  at  the  support  may  be  15%  laiger  than  that  at 
middle,  hence,  no  haunch  necessary.  4Q7 

Girder.  Span  18  feet,  breadth  to  use  for  T-beam,  59  in.  (assuming  breadth  of 
stem  as  14  in.)  489 

Concentrated  loads  at  \  points. 

Assumed  dead  load  of  the  stem  of  the  girder,  360  pounds  per  linear  foot. 

Load  transmitted  by  the  beams  is  considered  as  concentrated. 

Reaction  of  concentrated  loads,  K  =  38  000  pounds.  503' 

Maximum  moment  of  concentrated  loads  with  ends  of  beam  simply  supported 
would  be,  ^  »  38  000  X  6  X  12  B  2  740  000  inch  pounds.  511 

This  corresponds  to  formula  M  =  —  ;  to  correspond  to  AT  =  —  it  may  be 

g 

reduced  by  the  ratio —  or  512 

12 
g 

Af  =  2  740  000  X  —  =  I  827  000  inch  pounds. 

Moment  of  dead  load,  Af  —  116  600  inch  pounds,  based  on  — .  512 

Total  moment,  Af  »  i  943  600  inch  pounds.* 

Minimum  Depth,  Assuming  <f  »  20  and  finding  d  and  j  from  Tables  11  and  12 
we  have  from  foimula  (17),  page  489, 

J  1 943  600  X  33  .    , 

mm.  d  « ^^    f ^^     \, -  10.7  mches 

0.917  X  16000  X  59  X  3.7s 

A  somewhat  greater  depth  is  economical  as  shown  below.  490 

Cross-secHan  Determined  by  Shear.     F"  =  38  000  -|-  3  240  «  41  240  pounds  488 

Using  a  limit  of  120  pouncls  for  total  shear 


,(.-1) 


41  240  .    - 

-  344  square  mches  489 


120 

Select,  by  judgment 
y  =  14  inthes,  d  ^  26.5  inches,  A  =  29  in.  (to  allow  for  2  layers  of  steel). 

Steel  Area.    From  Table  13,  page  588,  j  =  0.93.    Then  from  Formula  (20)  page 
491,  with  If  =»  I  942  000,  As  =  4.93,  for  --  =0.7. 

Check  of  Results  by  Exact  Formulas  (15)  to  (17)  356 

(This  check  is  imnecessary  in  practice  for  an  experienced  designer.) 
6'  =  14  inches,  6  =  45  +  14  =  59  inches,  /  =  3!  inches. 
A  a  »  4.90  square  inches. 

^  ^  4-90  X  .  X  IS  X  »6.5  +  59  X  3.75>  .  390°  +  8.9  ,  4^  ^  ^^^ 

2X4-90X15+59X3.75X2  147+442  589 

,  ^   3  X  8.05  -  7.5     3±5  .  ,.6^i^ehes 
2  X  8.0s  -  3.75      3 

I         jd  =  26.5  —  1.69  ■  24.81 

The  value  for  jd  would  be  a  bit  lower,  when  the  compression  in  the  stem  is  also 
considered.    It  is  evident  that  the  approximate  value  used  in  previous  figuring, 
jd  <B  0.936  X  26.5  B  24.64  in.,  is  practically  identical  with  the  more  exact 
moment  arm. 

Girder  at  Support.— Hf  «  i  943  600  inch  pounds.  511 

Reinforcement  at  supports  consists  of  }  inch  round  bars. 

Eight  bars  are  in  tensile  and  four  in  compressive  part  of  beam,  hence 

*By  method  suggested  on  paf^e  502  the  result  would  be  3  159000  leas  xo  per  cent,  or  x  943  000 
pounds,  a  result  almost  identical  with  the  more  exact  one. 
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Rcftf  to  PftfB 

ratio  tension  steel,  p  ■•  — 7\^       =  0.0x39 

14  •>  20.5 

ratio  compression  steel,  p'  =  — — ^  «  0.0066 
With  these  values  of  p  and  p'  and  a  ■■  o.i  we  obtain,  from  Diagram  2  (p.  595), 

fs 


and 


/         -^  I  943  600  »         lu  •  i; 

jdi4,      0.87s  X  26.5  X  4-9 

,         17  no        „      ,.  .  ^ 

/-^  *  .  .  v.,^  ^  S'S  lb.  per  sq.  m.  496 

1.4  A  15 

which  are  excessive. 

Depih  and  Length  of  a  Haunch.    For  depth  try  a  —  o.i,  </  =  28  inches  497 

For  this  depth  of  beam  the  ratios  of  steel  in  tension  and  compression  changv 

t,    J.                 vv  26.5                      ^,       0.0125  , 

to^«  0.0132  X  — ~  =  0.0125,  p    = ■=0.0063. 


From  Diagram  2  (as  before),  -~-  =  1.48 

njc 


and 


/  I  943  600  <         lu  •  A 

^'  °  0.87S  X  .8  X  4-9  °  '*^  '°°  "'^  P"'  '^^  "•  *^ 

.  16    200  ,,  ,  ^ 

/<:  ===  J  ^>^       =  730  lb.  per  sq.  m.  49<^ 

This  stress  is  allowable  and  the  depth  of  haunch  from  top  of  beam  of  28  inches 
will  be  accepted. 

Length  of  haunch  may  be  approximated.    Moment  of  resistance  of  beam  without 
haunch.  496 

Mr  «  0.875  X  0.0132  X  16  000  X  (26.5)*  X  14  =  I  820  000    inch   pounds.      For- 
mula (18) 
Mb  —  I  943  600  inch  pounds.  496 

Hence  from  formula  (28)  length  of  haunch 

123    000      18    .^  ^  .      V 

—  X  12  =  2.6  mches 


I  943  600   5 

Since  maximum  negative  moment  occurs  in  middle  of  column  and  necessary 
length  of  haunch  is  only  2.6  inches,  no  haunch  will  be  introduced  outside  of  the 
column. 

Diagonal  Tension  Reinforcement  of  Beam.     Vertical  stirrups  in  beam  on  page  553 

K  »  19  000  poimds    w  B  2  000  pounds. 

h'  ">  10  inches   jd  »  18.625  inches  and  the  unit  shear 

^   ~  — v^    o  .: —  ~  102  pounds  per  sq.  in.  (formula  32a),'  517 

10  X  10.025 

Since  this  shearing  unit  stress  is  greater  than  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  stirrups  are  necessary. 

Diameter  of  Stirrups.  From  Table  on  page  525,  the  maximum  diameter  for  stirrups 
with  straight  ends  for  a  beam  20.5  inches  deep  is  }-inch.  However,  since  U-shaped 
stirrups  with  hooked  ends  will  be  used  f-inch  round  bars  will  be  selected. 

Location  of  Stirrups.  Stirrups  are  unnecessary  [with  v=  102  lb.  and  9'>b4o  lb.]  at 
a  distance  from  the  support:      «i  =»  —  ( i"" —  )  *  5.8  feet 

9  \        102/ 
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Number  and  Spacing  of  Stirrups,  Tensile  value  of  one  stirrup  is  As fs^ 2X0,11 
X 16  000=3  520  pounos.  Assume  that  stirrups  take  two-thirds  of  total  diagonal  ten- 
sion.   Total  diagonal  tension  to  be  taken  by  stirrups  may  be  represented  by  a  trapezoid 

Similar  to  Fig.  159.    Area  of  the  trapezoid  times  width  of  stem,  6',  is  }  Xx\ 

Xi2X^'=32  964  lb.    Divide  this  total  diagonal  tension  by  value  of  stirrup  in  pull 
gives  9.3  or  10  as  the  number  of  stirrups.    The  same  results  may  be  obtained  more 

easily  from  Table  9,  p.  585.    Spadngs  of  stirrups  from  this  table,  for  — ,  *  —  =  2.55 

are  4.9,  5.2,  5.3,  5.7,  6.1,  6.4,  7.0,  8.0,  8.9,  10.6  in.    The  same  result  may  be  obtained 
graphically.    (See  p.  526.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  BEAM  AND  SLAB  DESIGN. 

Example  9:  What  is  the  value  of  C  and  the  ratio  of  steel  if  pressure  in  concrete  is 
limited  to  500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  pull  in  steel  to  14  000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  being  15? 

Solution:  Approximate  values,  which  are  sufficiently  exact,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Table  15,  page  596,  from  which  C  equals  0.114,  and  ratio  of  steel,  p  »  0.0062. 

Example  10:  What  is  the  value  of  C  for  a  beam  in  which  the  pressure  in  the  con- 
crete is  650  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull  in  the  steel  16  000  pounds,  and  the 
area  of  steel' 1.0%,  the  ratio  of  modidi  of  elasticity  being  15? 

Solution:  The  requirements  in  the  example  are  impossible.  With  the  pressure 
in  the  concrete  limited  to  650  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull  in  the  steel,  if  1.0% 
is  used,  cannot  be  as  high  as  16  000  pounds.  From  Table  15,  page  596,  when  p  — 
o.oio  and  fc  »  650,  C  »  0.093  ^i^<l  ^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^1  ^s  ^4  000  pounds.  Further- 
more, comparing  this  item  witii  the  line  for  0.008  steel  in  the  same  table,  it  is  evident 
than  an  increase  of  25%  in  the  area  of  the  steel,  f.«.,  from  ratio  0.008  to  ratio  o.oio, 
decreases  the  value  C,  and  therefore  the  depth  of  beam,  only  about  3%. 

Example  11 :  What  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  supported  by  a  slab  5  inches 
thick  and  lo-foot  span  reinforced  with  ^-inch  round  bars  placed  8  inches  apart? 

Solution,  From  Slab  Table,  page  581,  since  the  given  reinforcement  from  page  574 
is  equivalent  to  0.196  X  1}  —  0.294  square  inches  for  one  foot  of  width,  we  find  by 
inspection  that  for  a  5-inch  slab  the  nearest  area  of  steel  in  column  (18)  is  0.288. 
Hence,  the  total  safe  load  for  a  lo-foot  span  is  slightly  more  than  136  pounds,  say, 
140  pounds  per  square  foot;  and  deducting  the  weight  per  square  foot  of  the  slab, 
column  (15),  gives  140  —  64  »  76  pounds  per  square  foot  safe  live  load.  If  slab  is 
square,  contimious  and  reinforced  in  two  directions,  the  safe  load  of  140  pounds 
may  be  multiplied  by  2.  Deducting  the  dead  load  of  64  pounds,  the  live  load  will 
be  280  —  64  =  216  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Example  1 2 :  What  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  placed  upon  an  8-inch  slab 
16  foot  span,  having  steel  reinforcement  of  0.007? 

S(^ution:  Since  by  Rule  3,  on  page  580  total  loads  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  span,  the  load  for  a  16-foot  slab  is  i  the  load  for  an  8-foot  slab. 
For  the  total  safe  load  of  an  8-foot  slab,  we  must  interpolate  between  steel  ratios  of 
0.006  and  0.008,  thus  obtaining 

649  +'831 


s  740  pounds  per  square  foot.    For  the  16-foot  slab  the  total  safe  load  is  therefore 

^^  «  185  pounds,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  slab  from  column  (15)  gives  a 

4 
net  live  load  of  185  —  103  =  82  pounds  per  square  foot. 
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Example  13:  Using  Table  4  of  rectangular  beams,  page  578,  what  should  be  the 
dimensions  and  reinforcements  of  a  beam  12  feet  span,  continuous  and  loaded  uni- 
formly with  I  000  pounds  per  foot  of  length? 

Solution:    The  assiuned  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the  Beam  Table. 

Assuming  a  width  of  beam  12  inches,  a  total  load  per  inch  of  width  of  —  84 

pounds  per  running  foot.  Referring  directly  to  the  Beam  Table,  we  find  that  the 
total  depth  corresponding  to  a  12-foot  beam  with  this  load  is  about  12  inches.  The 
reinforcement  from  column  (25)  is  0.083  X  '^  *^  ^'^^  square  inch. 

Example  14:  What  total  load  per  foot  of  length  can  be  carried  by  a  12-foot  simply 
supported  beam  12  inches  wide  and  25  inches  deep? 

Solution:  There  is  no  value  in  the  Table  4,  page  578,  for  a  beam  whose  total  depth 
is  25  inches,  but  since,  from  rule  4,  loads  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  depth 
of  the  steel,  we  may  calculate  the  load  in  this  case  from  the  load  for  a  26-inch  beam 
12  inches  wide.    Assuming  in  both  cases  that  the  deptii  to  steel,  i,  is  2  inches  less 

than  the  total  depth,  we  have  364  X  -^  X  12  «  4  000  pounds  per  running  foot  of 

beam.  Since  the  table  is  based  on  M  =  —  for  simply  supported  beams,  deduct 
20%  from  the  above  amount.    Hence  the  safe  load  is  4  000  —  800  —  3  200  pounds. 

CONCRETE  COLUMNS 

Columns  or  piers  of  short  length,  not  more  than  four  times  the  least 
lateral  dimension,  may  be  built  of  plain  concrete  with  no  reinforcement 
provided  the  loading  is  central  with  no  possibility  of  side  thrust.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  such  columns  may  be  determined  by  multipl)dng 
the  safe  unit  stress  as  given  on  page  573  by  the  effective  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  colunrn. 

The  unit  stress  is  determined  by  dividing  the  load  to  be  sustained  by 
the  effective  area. 

Let 

P  =  total  load. 

A   =  effective  area  of  cross-section  of  column. 

fc   =  allowable  compressive  unit  stress  in  concrete. 

Then 
P=Af,        (40)  A^^      (40a)  /,  =  :^       (40b) 

EflectiYe  Area  in  Colomns.  The  compression  area  used  in  computa- 
tion should  ordinarily  be  less  than  the  total  area  to  allow  for  surface 
damage  in  case  of  fire.  An  extra  thickness  where  fireproofing  is  needed, 
varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  accordance  with  the  inflammability 
of  the  contents  of  the  building,  should  be  allowed.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  protective  covering  shall  be  taken  to  a 
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ft 

depth  of  1}  inches  where  fireproofing  is  required  since  in  a  severe  fire 
the  concrete  to  this  depth  may  be  affected  by  the  heat. 

The  effective  area  of  a  hooped  column  must  be  taken  as  that  within 
the  hooping  both  for  fireproofing  and  for  strength. 

Fireproofing.  The  steel  in  all  cases  should  be  imbedded  at  least  i§ 
to  3  inches.  Where  the  fire  risk  is  great,  round  coliunns  should  be  used, 
as  experience  teaches  that  these  suffer  much  less  from  extreme  heat 
than  square  columns.  Rounding  or  beveling  the  comers  of  square  col- 
umns is  alwa3rs  advisable. 

DESIGN  OF  BEINFOBCED  CONCBETE  COLUMNS 

Columns  must  be  provided  with  reinforcement  consisting  either  of 
vertical  steel  bars  or  of  hooping,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Concrete  is  especially  adapted  for  sustaining  compression  on  account 
of  its  comparatively  large  compressive  strength  and  its  cheapness. 
Therefore,  when  conditions  permit,  the  minimimi  allowable  percentage 
of  vertical  steel  should  be  used.  For  ordinary  conditions,  bars  having  a 
total  cross-sectional  area  of  i%  of  the  effective  area  of  the  column  may 
be  considered  a  minimum  requirement.  In  building  construction,  it 
usually  is  difficult  to  keep  the  size  of  the  coliunns,  especially  in  the  lower 
stories,  within  the  limits  required  by  the  uses  for  which  the  building 
is  constructed.  To  reduce  the  size  of  the  columns,  the  following  meth- 
ods may  be  used  separately,  or  in  combination. 

(i)  Rich  proportions  of  concrete. 

(2)  Increased  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement. 

(3)  Hooping  with  or  without  vertical  steel. 

(4)  Structural  steel  shapes  in  combination  with  the  concrete. 

Rich  ProportionB  of  Concrete.  The  cheapest  way  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  a  column  is  by  using  rich  proportions  of  concrete,  since  the 
compressive  strength  of  concrete  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
amoimt  of  cement  which  it  contains.  (See  p.  454.)  A  rich  concrete 
also  works  smoother  in  placing  so  that  it  is  easier  to  produce  a  homo- 
geneous column. 

The  strength  of  concrete  for  different  mixtures  is  indicated  on  page 
315,  and  recommended  working  stresses  are  given  on  page  573. 

Vertical  Steel  Bar  Reinforcement.  The  column  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  introduction  of  vertical  steel  up  to  about  6%  of  the  effective  area 
of  the  concrete.    Ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  use  more 
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than  4%  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  accommodating  any  larger 
amount  of  steel,  especially  when  the  reinforcement  is  spliced  by  lappmg. 
Tests  given  on  page  455  prove  positively  that  the  steel  imbedded  in 
concrete  takes  its  proportion  of  compressive  stresses  as  indicated  in 
formulas  (41)  to  (45),  page  562, 

Hooped  Columns.  As  shown  by  the  tests,  hooping,  if  properly  applied, 
increases  the  ultimate  breaking  strength  of  the  colunm.  The  deforma- 
tion, however,  corresponding  to  the  ultimate  strength  is  excessive,  so 
that  the  working  stress  in  a  hooped  colunm  must  be  based  on  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  column  and  not  on  ultimate  strength  (see  tests,  page  458). 

Hooped  columns  without  vertical  steel  are  flexible  and  their  use  is 
not  recommended. 

Hoofed  columns  with  steel  reinforcement  are  tOugh  and  more  reliable 
than  reinforced  concrete  columns  with  vertical  steel  only.  If  continu- 
ous spiral  hooping  is  used,  the  danger  of  sudden  failure,  especially  during 
construction,  is  lessened.  An  amount  of  spirals  beyond  1%  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  column  within  the  hooping  does  not  seem  to  in- 
crease the  elastic  limit  of  the  column  so  that  it  is  economical  to  limit 
the  amount  of  hooping  to  1%.  Not  more  than  6%  of  vertical  sted 
should  be  used. 

Recommendation  for  Colunm  Design.*  As  a  result  of  tests  and 
practice,  the  authors  reconmiend  as  follows: 

(a)  Piers,  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed  four  times  the  least 
lateral  dimension  and  in  which  there  is  no  danger  of  bending, 
may  be  built  of  plain  concrete  with  allowable  unit  stresses 
given  on  page  573. 

(i)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  1%  of  vertical  steel  and 
not  more  than  6%,t  in  which  the  imsupported  length  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  times  the  least  lateral  dimension,  may  be  de- 
signed by  formulas  on  page  562  with  unit  stresses  given  on 
page  573.  For  longer  columns,  the  working  stresses  should  be 
reduced  as  stated  on  page  466. 

{c)  Columns  reinforced  with  structural  shapes,  the  area  of  which 
exceeds  6%  of  the  cross-sectional  area  of  concrete,  may  be  de- 
signed as  specified  on  page  563. 

*  These  recommendations  agree  with  those  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Con- 
crete except  as  indicated. 

t  Joint  Committee  limits  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  to  4%. 
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(rf)  Hoops  and  bands  should  not  be  figured  as  adding  directly  to  the 
strength  of  the  column. 

{e)  Columns  should  not  be  designed  with  hoops  alone. 

if)  Columns  reinforced  with  not  less  than  1%  and  not  more  than  6%* 
of  longitudinal  bars  and  with  not  less  than  1%  in  bands  or 
hoops  may  be  given  a  working  stress  in  concrete  55%  higher 
than  columns  with  vertical  steel  only.  The  ratio  of  unsup- 
ported length  to  the  diameter  of  the  core  in  such  columns 
must  not  exceed  10.  If  for  2  000-lb.  concrete,  the  imit  work- 
ing stress  in  concrete  for  columns  with  vertical  steel  only  is 
taken  as  450  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  hooped  and  vertical  reinforced 
columns  may  be  thus  given  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  To  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  in  the  column  also  must  be  added  the  strength 
of  the  steel  according  to  the  formula  given  below. 

Design  of  Columns  with  Vertical  Steel  only  and  of  Hooped  Columns 
with  Vertical  Steel.  The  formulas  given  below  apply  to  columns  with 
vertical  steel  bar  reinforcement  and  also  to  hooped  columns.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  types  is  taken  care  of  in  the  unit  stress. 
The  unit  stresses, /„  recommended,  are  given  on  page  573. 

The  derivation  of  the  formulas  is  given  on  page  376. 

Let 

/    =  allowable  average  unit  pressure  upon  the  reinforced  column,  equal 

to  the  total  load  divided  by  the  effective  area. 
fc   =  allowable  unit  pressure  upon  the  concrete  of  the  column. 
/,  ==  allowable  unit  pressure  upon  the  vertical  steel  in  the  column. 

Es 
«   =  TT  =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  modulus  of  elasticity 

of  concrete. 
P  =  load  to  be  sustained  by  the  column. 
A    =  area  of  total  effective  cross-section  of  column  (see  p.  558.) 
Ac  '^  area  of  concrete  in  cross-section. 
As  =  area  of  steel  in  cross-section. 

—  =  ^  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  column. 

Formulas  to  be  Used  in  Reviewing  Columns  Already  Designed. 

Find  safe  load,  P.    Given:  unit  stress,  fc'  effective  cross-sectional  area 
of  column,  A  ;  area  of  steel,  A^* 

*  Joint  Committee  limita  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  to  4%. 
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P'-fc[A  +  {n-i)  A,]         or  (41) 

P=/.^[i +  (»-!)#]  (41b) 

Find  unit  stress  in  concrete,  J„  and  in  steel,  f,.  Given:  load,  P\ 
effective  area  of  column,  A;  and  area  of  steel,  A,  —  pA. 

A  +  {n—i)A, 

m 

^  [i  +  («  -  i)  ^j 
s\  =  n/i  (43) 

Formiilas  to  be  Used  in  Designing  Colomns.  Find  required  area  oj 
steely  Ag,  or  required  ratio  of  steely  p.  Given:  load,  P;  unit  stress,  fd  and 
effective  area  of  column,  A , 

A.  =  ^^^^     (44)  P=f~-^f.        <«) 

«  —  I  {n  —  1)  A 

Relation  between  the  average  unit  stress,  /,  (which  equals  the  load,  P, 
divided  by  the  effective  area,  ^4,)  and  the  allowable  unit  stress  in  con- 
crete, fci 

f-'^-fc[i  +  (n-i)p]  (46) 

A 

Values  of  /  for  different  percentages  of  steel  are  given  on  page  599. 

Data  for  Designing  Spirals.  The  following  formulas  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  determining  the  pitch  of  the  spirals,  length  of  spirals,  and 
weight  of  spirals. 

Let 

d   =  diameter  of  colunrn  in  inches. 

As  =  cross-sectional  area  of  wire  used  for  spiral. 

s    =  pitch  of  spiral  in  inches. 

L   =  length  of  spiral  in  feet  per  height  of  column. 

k   =  height  of  column  in  feet. 
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Then 

Pitch  of  spiral*  for  given  percentage  of  spiral  reinforcement  and  cross- 
sectional  area  of  wire  is 

s = ^4"  (47) 

dp 

I 

If  ^,  is  in  square  inches  and  d  in  inches,  the  pitch  is  in  inches.  Where 
one  per  cent  of  spirals  is  used  as  recommended  on  page  561,  the  pitch 
of  spiral  equals 

s==  400-j^  (48) 

d 

Total  length  of  spiral  in  feet  in  a  column  of  a  given  height,  A,  in  feet, 
and  a  given  pitch,  s,  in  inches,  equals 

Z'  =  ^  —  (49) 

The  weight  of  spiral  can  be  obtained  from  the  above  formulas  by  multi- 
plying the  length  of  spiral  by  the  weight  per  foot  of  bar  used  for  spirals. 
The  above  formulas  are  approximate  because  they  consider  the 
length  of  spiral  as  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  column.  The  error 
is  largest  for  small  diameters  of  columns  and  large  pitch,  as  then  the 
difference  between  the  actual  length  of  spiral  and  the  approximate  length 
of  spiral  is  largest.  For  columns  ordinarily  used  in  practice  and  small 
pitch,  the  error  is  only  a  fraction  of  i  per  cent.  The  maximum  of 
error  in  spacing  of  spirals  in  any  case  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent. 

COLUMNS  WITH  STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

Structural  Steel  Reinforcement.  Sometimes,  when,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  column,  larger  percentage  of  steel  is  required  than  4%, 
structural  shapes  are  used  for  column  reinforcement.     If  small  struc- 

*  Above  formulas  were  derived  as  folbws: 

I/engtV^  of  spiral  per  pitch  equals  ird  inches  (because  of  the  pitch,  the  circumference  of  the  spiral 
can  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  coliimn).  The  total  volimie  of  spiral  veinfoccement 
per  foot  of  height  of  column  for  a  given  ratio  of  steel  to  concrete,  p,  equals 

XiaXP'-svdfp 

Since  the  length  of  spiral  per  pitch  equals  xd  inches  and  its  volume  equals  irdAgt  the  nimiber  of  spirals 

per  foot  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  volume  of  the  required  spiral  reinforcement  found  above  by  the  volume 

Sdp 
of  one  q^ral,  which  is  -— ^  .    Finally  the  pitch  of  spiral  is  obtained  by  dividing  la  inches  by  the  number 

of  spirals  required  per  foot. 

TfaflRfore,  *"  TT' 
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tural  members,  such  as  angles,  are  used  and  the  ratio  of  area  of  con- 
crete to  the  area  of  steel  does  not  exceed  6%,  the  formulas  given  for 
colunms  with  vertical  bars  may  be  used.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
tie  the  angles  by  occasional  tie  plates,  or  lacing,  to  keep  them  in  place 
during  erection. 

In  building  construction,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  reduce  the  size 
of  column,  to  use  structural  steel  columns  of  an  area  up  to  15  or  20% 
of  the  concrete  area.  In  this  case,  the  column  must  be  considered  as 
a  structural  steel  column  strengthened  by  the  concrete.  The  best  struc- 
tural steel  shapes  to  be  used  are  shown  in  Fig.  142,  page  463.  When 
properly  laced,  the  strength  of  such  columns  may  be  considered  as  equal 
to  the  strength  of  the  structural  colunm,  computed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  for  structural  colunms  not  imbedded  in  concrete,  plus  the  strength  of 
the  concrete  core, — that  is,  of  the  concrete  enclosed  by  the  steel,  which 
may  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  stresses  reconmiended  for  the 
colunms  with  vertical  steel  only. 

COLUMNS  UNDER  FLEXURE 

Colunms  subject  to  an  eccentric  load  require  special  formulas:  these 
are  given  in  Chapter  XX  on  pages  377  to  389. 

COLUMN  TABLES 

Table  18,  page  599,  gives  values  for/,  for  diflferent  values  of  p  and  fc. 
Tables  19  to  21  give  safe  loads  for  columns  of  different  diameters,  with 
vertical  steel  and  with  spirals,  for  different  mixes  of  concrete.  For  col- 
umn details  see  Chapter  XXIII. 

COLUMN  EXAMPLES 

Example  ij:  What  size  of  square  column  reinforced  with  2  per  cent,  of  longitudi- 
nal bars  without  spirals  will  be  required  for  a  load  of  94  000  pounds? 

Solution:  By  column  (4),  page  573,  the  allowable  compression  on  2  000  pounds 
concrete  is  limited  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch.  For  this  allowable  stress,  using 
2%  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  a  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  15,  the  area 
of  column  from  formula  (46),  page  562,  is  • 

.  __  94000 


450  (i  +  14  X  0.02) 


«  163  square  inches,  corresponding  to  12.8  inches  square.     Allowing  2  inrbft*  for 
protective  covering  gives  14.8  inches,  or,  say,  15  inches  square. 
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Example  16:  What  sectional  area  of  vertical  steel  will  be  required  for  a  round 
spiraled  column  limited  to  36  inches  diameter,  which  has  to  bear  i  000  000  pounds 
with  pressure  in  plain  concrete  limited  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch? 

Solution:  By  column  (4),  page  573,  in  a  colunm  reinforced  with  vertical  bars  and 
1%  of  spirals,  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  concrete  may  be  increased  55%  over 
that  on  plain  concrete,  hence /c  =  450  +  55%  —  700  i)ounds  per  square  inch.    Con- 

sidering  the  area  within  hooping  equal  to  ^ ^^-^  =  858  square  inches  as  effective, 

4 

the  unit  pressure  from  page  558,  will  be 

/  ^  I  000  000 
858 

»  1160  pounds  per  square  inch.  Assume  n  =»  15,  then  by  transposing  formula  (46), 
page  562, 

1 160  —  700  I 

14  X  700 

»  0.047,  and  area  of  steel  A,  =  858  X  0.047  —  40'4  square  inches.  From  table  on 
page  574,  22  square  rods  1}  inches  thick  are  chosen. 

Example  1 7 :  What  should  be  the  area  of  a  column  10  feet  high  supporting  i  000  000 
pounds,  reinforced  with  3.5%  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  and  1%  of  hooping  for 
n  —  1$  and  an  allowable  compression  in  plain  concrete  limited  to  450  pounds? 

Solution:  Since  the  column  is  reinforced  with  longitudinal  and  hooping  reinforce- 
ment, the  unit  compression  on  concrete  may  be  taken  as  /c  =  450  +  55%  =  700 
pounds  per  square  inch  (column  (4),  page  573.)  Then  from  formula  (46),  page  562, 
the  column  area  is 

.  I  000  000  .  .    , 

A  —  7 — ; — r  =  goo  square  mches, 

700  (i  +  14  X  0.035) 

requiring  a  35-inch  diameter  inside  the  spiral. 
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STBESSES 

All  masonry  is  subject  to  temperature  cracks,  but  when  they  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  many  joints  between  bricks  or  stones  they  do  not  show 
so  plainly  as  on  the  smooth  surface  of  concrete. 

Expansion  from  a  rise  in  temperature  rarely  causes  trouble  except  at 
angles  where  the  lengthening  of  the  surface  may  produce  a  buckling  or  a 
sliding  of  one  portion  of  the  wall  past  the  end  of  the  other.  In  a  building, 
the  walls  and  floors  are  generally  so  well  bonded  together  and  free  to  move 
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as  a  unit,  that  no  provision  need  be  made  for  expansion.  In  a  structure 
like  a  square  reservoir,  the  effect  of  expansion  must  be  taken  mto  account 
in  the  design  to  prevent  failure  at  the  comers. 

Contraction  is  often  more  serious,  although  cracks  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily dangerous.  To  prevent  cracking  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  concrete 
in  hardening  (see  p.  261)  or  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  reinforce- 
ment should  be  inserted  or  joints  formed  to  localize  the  cracks.    (See  p. 

2S90 
Reinforcement  properly  placed  distributes  the  contraction  stresses  so 

as  to  make  the  cracks  very  small,  practically  invisible,  but  it  does  not  prevent 

them  entirely. 

The  steel  must  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  should  be  of  small  diameter 
and  placed  as  close  as  practicable  to  the  surfaces  to  distribute  the  cracb 
and  thus  make  them  very  fine.  Deformed  bars,  that  is,  bars  with  irregular 
surfaces  which  provide  a  mechanical  bond  with  the  concrete,  are  more 
effective  than  smooth  bars,  and  steel  of  high  elastic  limit  also  is  advan- 
tageous. 

In  practice,  from  -^  of  1%  to  tV  of  1%  (a  ratio  of  0.002  to  0.004)  of 
steel,  based  on  the  cross-section  of  the  concrete,  is  commonly  used  as  tem- 
perature or  shrmkage  reinforcement. 

The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  so  low  that  a  small  change  in  tempera- 
ture will  crack  it.  For  example,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete 
is  0.0000055  (see  p.  261)  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  generally  assumed 
as  2  000  000;  therefore,  the  stress  (see  p.  400)  per  degree  Fahrenheit  is 
0.0000055  X  2  000000  =  1 1  pounds  persquare  inch,  and  a  fall  in  tempera- 
ture of  ^^  =  27®  is  sufficient  to  crack  a  concrete  the  tensile  strength  of 
which  is  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  there  is  less 
cracking  in  concrete  laid  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 

Longitudinal  reinforcement  is  especially  necessary  in  conduits  virhich 
must  be  water-tight. 

Shrinkage  cracks  due  to  the  hardening  of  the  concrete  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  the  concrete  wet.     (See  p.  261.) 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Mills  that  the  relation  between 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete  and  the  bond  with  the  bars  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  governing  the  size  of  the  cracks,  and  the  following  analysisi 
based  on  his  suggestions,  gives  a  means  of  estimating  the  size  and  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  cracks  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the  sizes 
and  percentages  of  steel  to  use. 

The  tensile  stress  in  the  steel  at  a  crack  tends  to  pull  out  the  bars  from 
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the  concrete,  and  referring  to  Fig.  172,  the  bond  stress  of  the  bar  in  the 
length  db  must  equal  the  tensile  stress  in  the  whole  cross-section  of  the  con- 
crete at  h  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  concrete. 

Let 

X  »  distance  apart  of  cracks. 

D  «  diameter  of  round  bar  or  side  of  square  bar. 

p  =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross- section  of  concrete. 

Then,*  if,  as  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  the  strength 
of  concrete  in  tension  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  bond  between  plain 
steel  bars  and  concrete,  the  distance  apart  of  cracks  is 

D 

5C  =  —  for  square  or  round  bars. 
2p 

The  distance  apart  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  unit  bond*,  so  that  a 
deformed  bar  having  twice  the  bond  strength  would  space  the  cracks 
one-half  as  far  apart  and  allow  them  to  be  only  one-half  as  wide. 


^ 


-35 


Fig.  172. — ^Reinforcement  for  Temperature  Stresses.      {See  />.  567.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  cracks  is  proportional  Xo  the 
diameter  of  the  reinforcing  bars,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  percent- 
age of  steel. 

From  this  formula  is  tabulated  the  estimated  percentage  of  reinforcement 
for  different  spacing  of  cracks  and  difiFerent  sizes  of  bars,  assuming  the 
bonding  strength  of  the  steel  to  the  concrete  to  equal  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete. 


*  In  addition  to  above  notation,  let 
Ac  "  area  of  section  of  concrete. 
Ag  *-  area  of  section  of  steel. 
0     —    perimeter  of  steel  bar. 
f'c  ■■  tensile  stress  in  concrete. 

Then  Jg  fc  "■  i  «»«>  or  *  =» 


u    »  unit  bond  between  plain  steel  and  concrete. 
fg  "■  unit  tensile  stress  in  steeL 
D  —  diameter  of  bar. 


i  A  fc  iAc  Ag 

.         If  /'-  '^  u.  X  ^ ,  and  since  p  ■■  t 

uo  '  **  0  '^         Ac 


xA, 


D 


X   =    ■ .     Also,  —  =  —  for  both  round  and  square  bars,  hence  «•  ««  i  —  . 
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Estimated  Percentage  of  Reinforcement  for  Different  Spacing  of  Cracks 

DIBTANCB  APART  OF  CRACKS  WITH 


PLAIN  BARS 

12' 
8' 

18' 
12* 

24' 
16' 

24' 

48' 
32* 

€0* 

DEFORMED  BARS  * 

40' 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

'i' 

1.04 

0.70 

0.52 

0-35 

0.  26 

0.21 

r 

1.56 

1.04 

0.78 

0.52 

0.39 

0-31 

Diameter  of  round  or  side  of 

1' 

2.08 

1-39 

1.04 

0.69 

0.52 

0.41 

square  bar 

f 

2.60 

1-74 

1-30 

0.87 

0.65 

0.52 

v 

3.12 

2.08 

1.56 

1.04 

0.78 

0.63 

V 

3-65 

2.44 

1.82 

1 .22 

0.91 

0-73 

1 1' 

V 

4-17 

2.78 

2.08 

1-39 

1.04 

0.83 

Note  :  To  express  the  steel  as  the  ratio  of  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  to 
cross-section  of  concrete,  divide  the  percentages  by  100;  thus  1.04  becomes 
p  ■=  0.0104. 

*  Assuming  the  bond  of  deformed  bars  to  be  50%  greater  than  plain. 

The  size  of  the  crack  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  shrinkage  and  for 
cracks  due  to  temperature  changes  may  be  estimated  as  the  product  of 
the  coefficient  of  contraction  (0.0000055)  by  the  number  of  degrees  fall 
in  temperature  by  the  distance  between  cracks. 


Estimated  Width  of  Cracks  for  Different  Distances  Apart 


WIDTH  FOR  DIFFBRBNT  TEMPBR- 
ATURB  CHANGES 

30**  Fahr* 

5o<>      «      

700      «      


DISTANCE  APART 


12' 


18* 


24* 


3«» 


48* 


«• 


0.0020 

0.0033 

0.0046 


0.0030 
0.0050 
o . 0069 


0.0040 
o . 0066 
0.0092 


0.0059 
o . 0099 

0.0139 


0.0079 
o. 0132 
0.0185 


0.0099 
o .  0165 
0.0232 


From  this,  if  it  can  be  determined  how  larp  i  a  crack  will  be  allowable, 
the  corresponding  spacing  can  be  obtained. 

To  avoid  large  cracks  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  enough  steel  to  prevent 
its  passing  its  elastic  limit.  If  the  bars  are  continuous  for  such  a  length 
that  the  ends  are  practically  immovable,  as  in  a  long  retaining  wall,  a  drop 

*  30"  corresponds  to  a  shrinkage  of  0.017%;    50    to  0.028%;    7^'  to  0.038%. 
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m  temperature,  tending  to  shorten  them,  produces  a  tensile  stress  which 
is  independent  of  the  distance  between  the  restrained  ends.  Assuming 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  steel  the  same  as  concrete  and  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  of  steel  as  30  000  000,  this  stress  is  30  000  000  X  0.0000055 
=  165  pounds  per  square  inch  per  degree  of  temperature,  or  for5o®Fahr. 
is  8250  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  is  well  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
steel  and  would  not,  of  itself,  cause  the  steel  to  take  a  permanent  set.  How- 
ever, since  the  concrete  surrounding  the  steel  will  be  continuous  except  at 
certain  cracks,  the  stretch  in  the  steel -may  be  unevenly  distributed  and 
largely  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cracks.  If  cracks  occur 
while  steel  is  unstressed,  through  the  concrete  shrinking,  the  steel  tends  to 
resist  the  shrinkage  by  tension  at  the  crack  and  compression  at  the  center  of 
the  block  of  concrete,  and  the  tensile  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  compressive 
and  each  equal  to  one-half  the  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete.  This  may  be 
expressed  by  the  following  formula,  using  the  foregoing  notation:* 

Since  the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  is  liable  to  be  low  at  the  time 
shrinkage  cracks  are  formed,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration,  as  200 
pounds  per  square  inch  making 

100 

-^*  °  y 

This  represents  the  stress  due  to  local  cracks  which  is  additional  to  the 

temperature  stresses  above  described.    The  total  stress  is,  therefore,  for 

100 
50°  change  of  temperature  8250  +  /^  or  8250  +  — .    If  the  elastic  limit 

P 

of  the  steel  is  40  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we  must  keep  below  this 

100 
40  000  =  8250  +   — -  and  p  =  0.0031 

For  steel,  the  elastic  limit  of  which  is  50  000  pounds  per  square  inch, 

100 
50  000  =  8250  +    —  and  p  =  0.0024 

These  values  of  p  represent  the  lowest  theoretical  ratio  of  area  of  croc- 
^section  of  steel  to  area  of  cross-section  of  concrete  which  can  be  used  with- 
out the  steel  passing  its  elastic  limit  at  certain  of  the  cracks  when  the  ends 
are  restrained  or  the  length  is  so  great  that  intermediate  parts  are  practi- 
cally restrained. 

cJc  t  /•■"<;/  /  ^' 

*  ^-  •=  ^./.  o^/'.  =  -^fc  hence/.  =  — /, 
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In  view  of  the  very  slight  stretch  required  to  relieve  the  stress  in  the  bars 
when  the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and  the  probability  of  its  distribution 
by  the  restraint  to  movement  by  the  mass,  it  is  not  always  essential  to 
consider  the  elastic  limit. 

SYSTEMS   OF  REINFOBGEBfENT 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  the  application  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  a  boat  of  concrete  and  iron,  built  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Lambot  in  France, 
and  shown  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1855.*  In  1861  Mr. 
Coignet  began  his  investigations,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Monier,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  reinforced  concrete  is  often  attributed,  applied  the  combination 
of  concrete  and  iron  to  various  structures,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
future  widespread  applications. 

As  long  ago  as  1872,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ward,t  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  built  a 
house  entirely  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  iron  I-beams  and  round  rods. 

The  rapid  development  of  reinforced  concrete  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  systems,  many  of  them  covered  by  patents,  for  arrang- 
ing the  metal  in  the  concrete,  or  for  special  forms  of  metal.  These  systems 
are  fully  described  in  the  various  French  works  on  reinforced  concrete.  J 

A  few  of  the  systems,  representing  both  the  arrangement  and  the  form 
of  the  metal,  are  described  below,  and  forms  of  metal  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  173. 

Systems  of  Reinforcement 

Bonna.    Metal  of  cruciform  cross-section. 

Bertini.  Girder  Frame,  Horizontal  tension  members  with  vertical  stir- 
rups shrunk  on  to  them. 

Chaady  and  Degon,  Cross  rods  passing  under  bearing  rods,  but  looped 
up  between  them. 

Coignet,  Round  bars  in  top  and  bottom  of  beam  connected  by  diagonal 
wire  lacing. 

Columbian,    Vertical  steel  plates  with  horizontal  ribs. 

Corrugated.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Coitacin.  Round  rods  interlaced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wire 
netting. 

Cummings,  Bars  of  different  lengths  having  their  ends  bent  up  to 
an  incline  and  formed  into  a  loop  to  resist  internal  stresses. 

*  Christophe's  Beton  Ann^,  1902,  p.  i. 

f  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  388. 
!(  See  among  others  Christophe's  Beton  Anni,  1902,  pp.  10-71,  and  Morel's  Cimeat  Arm^,  1902. 
pp.  88  to  152. 
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Cold  Twisted  Square  Bar 


Corrugated  Bars 


Kahn  Wing  Bars 


Havemeyer  Bars 


New  Rib  Bar 


^777^^ 


Elcannes  Bar 


Herringbone  Bar 


Monotype  Bar 


Fig.  173.— Types  of  Reinforcing  Steel,     (See  pp.  570  and  572.) 
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Diamond  Bar,  Bars  rolled  round  with  parallel  ribs  passing  along 
and  around  the  bar  forming  diamon,d-shaped  shoulders  on  its  surface. 

Donath.  Inverted  T-beams  or  I  beams  connected  by  horizontal  di- 
agonals of  light,  flat  metal  on  edge. 

Efcannes,     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Expanded  MeUU.  Sheet  steel,  slit  and  expanded  to  form  a  diamond 
mesh. 

Ferroinclave.  Sheet  steel  with  inversely  tapered  corrugations  to  be 
covered  on  both  sides  with  concrete. 

Gabriel.  Deformed  tension  members  with  trussing  of  hard  drawn 
wire.  ^ 

Habrich  and  Diising,    Flat  metal  twisted  hot. 

Havemeyer.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Hennebique,  A  combination  of  alternate  straight  bars  and  bars  with 
ends  bent  up  at  an  angle,  with  vertical  U-bars,  or  stirrups,  of  flat  iron 
passing  around  the  straight  bars  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
beam. 

Herringbone,     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Holzer,    Metal  in  form  of  I-beams. 

Hyatt,  Flat  plates  or  bars  set  on  edge  and  pierced  with  holes  through 
which  pass  small  round  rods  to  form  the  cross  reinforcements. 

Johnson,    Corrugated  bars. 

Kahn  Wing.  (See  Fig  173,  page  571.)  The  horizontal  flanges  are 
sheared  up  at  intervals  to  serve  as  diagonal  reinforcement. 

Lock-Woven  Steel  Fabric,    Steel  wire  mesh,  locked  at  intersections. 

Lug  Bars.     (See  Fig.  1 73,  page  571-) 

Mdan,  Steel  ribs,  either  I-beam  or  4  angles  latticed,  imbedded  in 
the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

Monier.  Two  series  of  round  parallel  bars  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

Monotype.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Mushroom.  Flat  floor  slabs  supported  by  columns  with  enlarged 
heads. 

New  Rib.     (See  Fig.  173,  page  571.) 

Parmley.  Bars  with  bent  ends,  to  place  in  the  sides  of  a  conduit  or 
the  haundies  of  an  arch  to  resist  tension. 

Rabitz.    Various  combinations  employing  galvanized  wire. 

Ransome.     Square  steel  rods  twisted  cold.     (See  Fig.  173,  p.  571.) 

Roebling.  Flat  steel  bars  set  on  edge,  clamped  to  supporting  beams, 
and  held  in  aUgnment  by  flat  bar  separators. 

Schalter.    Like  Monier  System  except  rods  are  placed  diagonally. 

Triangle  Mesh,  Wire  mesh  reinforcement  with  transverse  metal 
placed  diagonally. 

Trussit.  Expanded  metal  or  herringbone  lath  bent  to  V-shaped 
section. 

Visintini,    Beams  of  concrete,  cored  out  so  as  to  form  lattice  girders. 

Welded  Wire  Fabric,  Wire  mesh  reinforcement  with  wires  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  welded  at  intersections. 
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Working  Unit  Stresses 


Kind  of  Stress* 


(1) 


Bearing. 


Axial  compression. 


Columns  (as  de- 
scribed on 
page  561) 


Vertical    steel    i 

to6%t 

Vertical  steel     i 
to  4%  and  spirals 


I  1% 


Compression  in 
extreme  fiber 


Ordinary. 


Notatioa 

and  No.  of 

formula. 


(2) 


In       continuous 
beams  adjacent 
to  the  support. . 


Shear  (punching  shear) 

Beams  without 
web  reinforce- 
ment  


Shear  (as  meas- 
ure   of    diag- ' 
ooal  tension 


Beams  with  web 
reinforcement. . 


Bond 


{Plain  bars 
Deformed  bars. 


Steel  in  tension  < 


Structural  grade. . 

First   class   high 
carbon  steel . . . . 


fe  (41)  to 
(46) 

fc  (41)  to 
(46) 

fe  (4a)  to 
(20) 


Jc  (4a)  to 
(30) 


AJlowable  Working 
Stresses. 


Percentage 
of 

crusbing 
strength  at 

28  days* 


I' (32) 


I' (32) 


«(36) 
«(36) 

/,  (4a)  to 
(25) 

fs  (4a)  to 
(25) 


(3) 
32.5 

22.5 

22. S 
32.5 
32.5 


For  aooo 

lb. 

Concrete. 

Lb.  per 

sq.  inch. 


37-5 


•     6 


4 
5  to  6 

16  000 
sq. 

18  coo 

sq. 


(4) 
650 

450 

450 
700 
650 


750 


120 


Remarks. 


(S) 

Length  of  pier 
not  to  exceed 
4  diameters 

Length  not  to 
exceed  15  di- 
ameters 

Length  not  to 
exceed  10  di- 
ameters of 
core 

Use  in  beam 
formulas 


40 


120 


80 
100  to 
120 
lbs.  per 
in. 

lb.  per  • 
in. 


Two-thirds  of 
this  stress 
must  be  pro- 
vided for  with 
web  rein- 
forcement 


*  Strengths  at  28  days  and  other  ages,  and  for  different  aggregates  and  different  consistencies  are 
given  on  pp.  310  to  329. 

t  Joint  Committee  limits  the  amount  of  vertical  steel  to  4%. 
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TABLE  I.    AREAS,  WEIGHTS  AHD  dRCUMFEREllCES  OP  BASS. 

Areas  and  Weighls'of  Square  and  Round  Rods  and  Circumferences  of  Round  Rods, 

One  cubic  foot  weighs  490  lb. 


I. 


I 


I- 


I 


•s 

!.? 

0* 
xa 

r 


a 

j 


1 

V 
II 


0 

! 

i 

i 


0.0039 

0.0156 
0.0352 

0.0031 
0.0123 
0.0276 

0.1963 

0.3927 
0.5890 

0.013 

0.053 
0.1 19 

0.010 
0.042 
0.094 

0.0625 

0.0977 

0.1406 
O.I9I4 

0.0491 
0.0767 
0.1 104 
0.1503 

0.7854 
0.9817 
1.1781 

1.3744 

0.212 

0.333 
0478 

0.651 

0.167 
0.261 

0.375 
0.5 1 1 

0.2500 
0.3164 
0.3906 
04727 

0.1963 
0.2485 
0.3068 
0.3712 

1.5708 
1. 767 1 

1-9635 
2.1598 

0.850 
1.076 
1.328 
1.608 

0.667 
0.845 
1.043 
1.262 

0.5625 

0.6602 
0.7656 

0.8789 

04418 

0.5185 
0.6013 

0.6903 

2.3562 

2.5525 
2.7489 

2^452 

1-913 

2.245 
2.603 

2.989 

1.502 

1-763 
2.044 

2-347 

1.0000 
I. 1289 
1.2656 
1 4102 

0.7854 
0.8866 

0.9940 

1.1075 

3-1416 

3-3379 
3-5343 
3-7306 

3400 
3.838 
4.303 
4.795 

2.670 
3.014 

3-379 
3.766 

1.5625 

1.7227 
1^906 
2.0664 

1.2272 

1-3530 

14849 
1.6230 

3-9270 
4.1233 

4.3197 
4.5160 

5-312 

5-857 
6428 

7.026 

4.173 
4.600 

5.049 
5-518 

2.2500 

24414 

2.6406 

2.8477 

1.7671 

1-9175 
2.0739 

2.2365 

4.7124 
4.9087 
5-1051 
5-3014 

7.650 
8.301 

8.978 
9.682 

6.008 
6.520 

7-051 
7-604 

3-0625 
3-2852 
3-5156 

3-7539 

24053 
2.5802 

2.7612 

2.9483 

54978 
5-6941 

5-8905 
6.0868 

1041 
11.17 

"•95 
12.76 

8.178 

8.773 
9-388 
10.02 

i 

i 

ft 

I 

A 
I 

I 


4.0000 

4.2539 
4.5156 
4.7852 

5.0625 

5-3477 
5.6406 

S-9414 

6.2500 
6.5664 
6^06 
7.2227 

7-5625 
7.9102 

8.2656 

8.6289 

9.0000 

9-3789 
9.7656 

10.160 

10.563 

10.973 
11.391 

11.816 

12.250 
12.691 
13.141 
13-598 

14.063 

U.535 
15.0x6 

15-504 


3.1416 
3-34IO 
3-5466 

3-7583 

3-9761 
4.2000 

44301 
4.6664 

4.9087 
5-1572 
S-4119 
5.6727 

S-9396 
6.2126 
64918 
6.7771 

7.0686 
7.3662 
7.6699 
7-9798 

8.2958 
8.6179 
8^9462 
9.2806 

9.62x1 

9-9678 
10.321 
10.680 

11.045 
11416 

"-793 
12.177 


? 


6.2832 

64795 

6.6759 
6.8722 

7.0686 
7.2649 

7-4613 
7-6576 

7.8540 
8.0503 


13.60 
1446 

15-35 
16.27 

17.22 
18.19 
19.18 
20.20 

21.25 
22.33 


8.24671  2343 
84430  24.56 


8.6394 

8.8357 
9.0321 

9.2284 

9424'' 
9.6211 

9-8175 
10.014 

10.210 
10407 
10.603 
10.799 

10J996 
1 1. 192 
11.388 

"-585 

II  .781 

"-977 
12.174 
12.370 


25.00 
26.90 
28.10 

29-34 

30.60 

31-89 
33-20 
34.55 

35-92 
37-31 

38-73 
40.18 

41.65 

43-14 
44.68 

46.24 

47.82 

49-42 
51.05 

52.71 


10.68 
11.36 
12.06 
12.78 

13-52 
14.38 

15-07 
15^6 

16.69 

17-53 
1840 

19J9 

20.30 
21.13 
22.07 

23-04 

24.03 
25-04 
26.08 

27-13 

28JO 
29.30 
304? 
31-56 

32-71 

33^ 
35-09 
36-31 

37-56 
38ii 
40.10 

41-40 
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BEAM  AND  SLAB  TABLES 

Beam  Tables.  Tables  2,  3,  and  4,  pages  576,  577  and  578,  give  the 
loading  and  reinforcement  for  beams,  based  on  i  inch  of  width  under 
different  conditions.  For  a  beam  10  inches  wide,  for  example,  both 
the  safe  load  per  linear  foot  and  the  steel  area  wiU  be  ten  times  the  values 
given  in  the  tables. 

The  tables  are  for  rectangular  beams  but  may  be  used  for  T-beams 
which  have  a  depth  3  or  4  times  the  thickness  of  slab  by  taking  the 
width  of  flange  as  the  breadth,  b. 

Table  2  is  for  a  simply  supported  beam  and  is  based  on  a  working 
compressive  stress  in  concrete  of  500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  in 
steel  of  14,000  pounds  per  square  inch — lower  values  than  are  custom- 
arily used  in  construction,  but  required  in  many  building  laws.  If 
the  compression  in  concrete  is  limited  to  500 pounds,  while  16,000  pounds 
is  permitted  in  the  steel,  use  the  same  loading  but  reduce  the  steel  in 
the  ratio  of  16  to  14. 

Tables  3  and  4  are  for  ordinary  design,  approved  by  the  authors  and 
corresponding  to  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Conunittee. 

Slab  Tables.  Table  5  is  for  slab  design  with  different  working  stresses 
in  the  steel  and  concrete.  Ordinarily,  the  series  at  the  top  of  the  second 
page  of  the  table  is  used. 

Table  6  is  more  convenient  for  review  of  beams  already  designed. 
It  is  computed  by  using  formulas  (8)  and  (10)  on  page  355,  and  select- 
ing the  lower  value  of  M.  The  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  for 
the  limiting  stresses  is  ^  =  0.0077.  For  ratios  lower  than  this  the  safe 
loads  are  governed  by  the  tensile  strength  of  the  steel,  while  for  larger 
ratios  they  are  limited  by  the  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete. 

Table  7  is  for  designing  fully  continuous  slabs. 

Table  8  covers  cinder  concrete  slabs. 

Stimq)  Tables.  Tables  9  and  10  give,  respectively,  the  number  and 
spacing  of  stirrups  in  uniformly  loaded  beams. 

T-Beam  Tables.  Tables  11  to  13  are  for  designing  and  reviewing 
T-beams. 

Beams  with  Steel  at  Top  and  Bottom.  Table  14  and  Diagrams  i,  2, 
and  3  are  for  use  in  designing  and  reviewing  beams  with  tensile  and 
compressive  steel. 

Tables  of  Constants.  Tables«i5,  16,  and  17  are  useful  in  giving 
constants  in  convenient  shape  for  use  in  beam  and  slab  design. 

ColiiiDn  Tables.  Tables  18  to  21  are  for  designing  and  reviewing 
columns. 

Bendinf  Moment  Diagrams.  Diagrams  4,  5,  and  6  give  bending 
moments  for  different  spans  and  loads. 
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TABLE  5.    USE  FOR  DESIGHDIO  SLABS,  IF  FULLY  COlfTmUOUS,   ADD    ao% 

TO  LOADS 

Safe  Loading  per  Square  Foot  and  Reinforcement  for  Slabs  for  Various  Working 
Stresses  tn  Steel  (ft)  and  Concrete  (/c)-    (See  pp.  575  and  484.) 


BMed  on  if  «-  r^     For  supported  ends,  ^  Af  >«  -^  j ,  deduct  20%  from  loads.     For  fully  continuous. 
M  »  -r^  ) ,  add  20%.    For  square  slabs  multiply  by  2.     Use  same  steel  area  always. 


• 

1 

■5 

-s 

3 

Total  sate  load  (w)  per  square  foot,  including  weight  of  slab. 

For  safe  live  load  deduct  weight  of  slab  in  column  (x4)* 

(See  important  foot-notes  on  opposite  page.) 

eight  of  slab  per 
square  foot. 

• 

1 

OB 

■3 
1 

Depth  below 
steel. 

Steel  area  in  section 
of  slab  one   foot 
wide.  ♦ 

^8 

h 

Seep. 
355 

Span 

in  feet  ({). 

« 

^ 

^ 

(d) 

(«) 

M 

(*) 

1  * 

5    6 

7 

8 

9   xo 

zx  X2   X3   X4  x5 

lb. 

in. 

in. 

sq.  in. 

in.-lb. 

(X4) 

(i5) 

(x6) 

(x7) 

(18) 

1* 

147 
943 
360 

x!J 

a3x 

66 
X08 
i6x 

'2 

xz8 

90 

39 

It 

xf 

9 

91 

1 

0.Z30 
0.Z67 
0.  3o5 

3830 
4670 
6930 

1  1 

1' 

5  07 

589 
768 

326 
378 
494 

a26 
262 
343 

z66 
X93 
aSi 

X27 

X47 
Z92 

xoo 
1x6 

Z53 

8x 

94 
133 

Z03 

• 

5i 
58 
64 

4 

1 

0.  343 
0.360 
0.398 

975o 
XX330 
X4780 

0 

6 

7 
6 

Z30Z 

nag 
9353 

772 
xxzz 

Z5X2 

536 

.  771 
xo5o 

ill 

770 

300 
439 
588 

938 
349 
471 

X99 
276 
376 

i59 
339 
3x3 

X34 
X93 
26a 

XX3 

X63 

333 

143 

X95 

X93 

X67 

77 
90 

103 

5 

6 
7 

0.379 
0.446 

0.53Z 

33100 
33960 

45370 

■  1 

9 

K     10 

3081 
3898 

X97X 
2495 

1369 
X733 

XOO6 

X373 

770 
975 

608 

770 

624 

407 

Sz5 

349 
433 

393 
369 

a5z 
3x8 

219 

977 

xz6 

Z38 

8 
9 

0.595 
0.670 

59140 
74840 

Il 

f  ^* 

X95 
33a 
480 

Z25 

207 
308 

87 
X43 
914 

xo5 
x57 

80 

X20 

95 

. 

39 

38 
45 

z| 
3 

9} 

1 

0.  Z76 
0.337 
0.377 

3760 
6x90 
9330 

1  1 

S 

675 

784 
1023 

434 
503 

657 

301 
349 
457 

22  Z 

a$6 
33^ 

52J 

753! 
2024 

X69 
X96 

256 

lit 
303 

X08 

X25 

X63 

104 
X36 

XX4 

96 

5z 
58 
64 

4 

i 

0.398 
0.353 
0.403 

Z3990 
z5o7o 
Z9680 

f 

M   0 

6 

7 
8 

1 599 
9303 
3x34 

Z027 

X479 
20x3 

7X31 
xoa7| 

k398 

783 

3x7 

456 

63Z 

255 
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5  00 

3Z3 

3o5 
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X78 
957 
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x5o 

3X7 

395 

X39 
X90 
359 

XX4 
X63 
223 

77 

90 

Z03 

5 

6 

7 

o.5o4 
o.6o5 
0.706 

30750 
A4a8o 
60370 

1    1 

9 

10 

4ZOZ 
5191 

2625 
3391 

X823 
9307 

X339 
X694 

I025 

X398 

8zo 
zosS 

656 
830 

549 
686 

^56 
S77 

388 
49  X 

335 
434 

393 
369 

zz6 

Z38 

8 
9 

0.806 
0.907 

78790 
9963c 

0 

r  a* 

3% 

346 
407 
604 

z58 
26Z 
388 

xxo 
i8x 
969 

80 
X33 
X97 

X03 

z5i 

8x 
xao 

96 

39 
38 

45 

z| 

91 
9} 

1 

0.335 

0.389 
0.353 

4730 
783c 

ZZ630 

1   1 

«► 

85o 

986 

xa93 

546 

633 
827 

S79 
440 
574 

97a 

333 
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For  load  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  by  width  in  feet. 

For  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  column  ( 18)  by  width  in 

feet. 
Total  loads  for  other  spans  (Z)  and  same  depth  of  steel  are  inversely  proportional  to 

the  squares  of  the  spans. 
Total  loads  for  other  depths  of  ft»ol(d)  and  same  span  are  proportional   to  the  squjires 

of  the  depths  of  steel. 


TABLE  6.    DSB  FOR  KBVIEWinG  DBSIOIIS.    IP  FOLLT  COHTmnoUS 

ADD  10%  TO  LOADS. 
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TABLE  8.    CINDER   OONGEETE  SLABS 

A  ratio  of  elasticity  of  »  =  35  is  used  in  the  table  below,  although  it  is 
permissible  to  design  with  a  ratio  of  15  in  very  conservative  practice. 

The  loads  for  slabs  with  a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.002  are  limited  by  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  steel,  and  the  values  with  the  higher  ratios  by  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  cinder  concrete. 

It  is  noticeable  that  less  steel  can  be  used  economically  for  a  given  thick- 
ness of  slab  than  with  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete,  because  the  strength 
of  the  slab  is  more  apt  to  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  cinder  concrete 
than  by  the  strength  of  the  steel. 

SaU  Loading  and  Reinforcement  for  CINDER  CONCRETE  SLABS  One  Foot  in  Width. 

Propartiona  1  :  2i  :  6.     Mild  Sted,     (See  p.   584)- 

Based    on  M   -  ^, /^    =  or  <  225,    /»  — or<i4(X)0,    n-35 
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*  Percentages  of  steel  are  values  in  this  column  multiplied  by  100. 

Rules,  i.  For  load  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply  by  width  in  feet. 

For  area  of  cross-section  of  steel  for  any  width  of  slab  multiply 
column  (13)  by  width  in  feet. 

Total  loads  for  other  spans  (e)  and  same  depth  of  steel  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  spans. 

Total  loads  for  other  depths  of  steel  (d)  and  same  span  are  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  depths  of  steel. 
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Table  9.    NUMBBR  OF  U-STIRRUPS  IN  UNIFORMLY  LOADED  BEAM 

Number  of  stirrups  per  beam  is  2iV,=C»W. 

2Nj  »  number  of  stirrups  per  entire  beam. 

/      »  span  of  beam  in  leet. 

b      ■■  breadth  of  beam  in  inches  (in  T-beam,  breadth  of  stem). 

V       »  nuudmum  shearing  unit  stress  in  beam  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

•'      »  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  Cor  diagonal  tension)  in  concrete  alone  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

C|y    ■■  constant. 

Note:  Table  is  based  on  general  formula  aiV.  »  — -r—: —  bl  in  which  stress  /,  -*  x6  ooo  lb.  per  sq. 

in.  has  been  accepted  as  a  unit  stress  steel  and  Ag  the  corresponding  area  of  two  legs  of  the  U  stirrup. 

Values  of  Constant  C^for  Finding  Number  of  Stirrups  in  Beam, 
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Table  10.    SPACING  OF  STIRRUPS  IN  BEAMS  WITH  UNIFORMLY 

DISTRIBUTED  LOADING 

Spacing  ia  inches,  s^Cil 
I    "■  span  of  beam  in  feet. 
Ng  a  number  of  stirrups  in  each  end  of  beam, 
r    >ar  maximum  shearing  unit  stress  in  beam  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
9'    >■  allowable  shearing  unit  stress  (or  diagonal  tension)  in  concrete  alone  in  lb.  per  sq.  n. 

Values  of  Constant  Ci  for  Finding  Spacing  of  Stirrups. 
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If  larger  number  of  stirrups  are  used  divide  the  number  by  2,  find  the  spacing 
for  this  number  from  the  table,  and  place  intermediate  stirrups  between. 
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TABLE  12.    T-BSAM  TABLE.  ^g^ 

Values  of  Ratio  of  Moment  Arm  to  Depth  of  Beam,  j,  for  Different  Values  of  j  and  C^. 

Based  on  n^xs  and  Foanuls  (x6a)  p.  357. 
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0.890 

0.897 

0.904 

0.9XX 

0.917 

0.924 

0.931 

0.857 

**J$5 

0.872 

0.880 

0.888 

0.896 

0.903 

0.9XX 

0.919 

0.927 

0.934 

0.85Z 

0.860 

0.869 

0.878 

0.886 

0.895 

0.904 

0.9x3 

0.923 

0.930 

0.939 

0.958 
0.95a 

0.947 
0.942 

0.939 

0.9,^6 
0.933 
0.933 
0.933 
0.933 


0.93 


li 


0.9J 

0.94a 

0.948 


Use  Tables  11  and  12  to  determine  mlnimmn  depth  of  T-Beam.    Minimum 

MCd 

depth  of  T-beam  as  determined  by  compression,  is  min.  d  »  -rrrr  where  M,  fs,  h, 

jfsot 

and  t  are  known,  and  Cd  andj  are  constants  from  Tables  ii  and  12. 

The  value  of  Cd  is  taken  from  Table  11,  corresponding  to  the  working  stresses  /« 

.  and  fc,  and  to  an  assumed  ratio  of  depth  of  slab  to  depth  of  beam,  value  -3.*     The 

a 

value  of  y  should  be  taken  from  Table  13,  corresponding  to  the  assumed  value  3  and 

a 

the  value  of  Ci  from  Table  11.    After  determining  min.  d  compare  actual  d  with 

assumed  d.    If  the  difference  is  large,  repeat  computation  with  a  new  value  of  -j . 

a 

Example.    Find  minimum  depth  of  T-beam  for  compression  when  Af  »  i  500  000 

inch  pounds,  fc  »  650,  fs  »  16  000,  m  «  15,  /  »  4  inches,  and  6  »  58  inches. 

Solution,    Assume  ^  »  0.34  (This  value  may  correspond  to  minimum  depth  re- 

a 

quired  for  shear.)    From  Table  11,  tor  fs  »  16  000,  fc  »  650,  and -^  »  0.34,  we  find 

Cd  *■  36.     From  Table  13  for  -^  »  0.34  and  Cd  *  36,  we  find  by  interpolation 

a 

j  —  0.899,  therefore 

min.  d  s 


I  500  000  X  3^ 


16.2  inches 


0.899  X  16  000  X  58  X  4 

A  smaller  value  of  d  would  give  compressive  stresses  exceeding  fc  «  650.  A  larger 
depth  may  be  more  economical. 

Example  for  Table  13.  Rule  for  use  of  Table  13:  Find  i^,  use  it  to  determine  / 
and  thus/j  in  Formula  (30),  page  491.    Use  k  also  to  find  Ct  and  hence /c. 

Example,  Given  M  =  i  900  000  inch  pounds  resisted  by  a  T-beam  with  the 
following  dimensions:  6  »  58  inches,  t  —  4  inches,  d  *^  22  inches.  As  =  6.3  square 
inches.    Find  stresses  fc  and  fs,  asfttiming  n  «  15. 

Solution,    Compute  the  ratios  ^  -  ^^^^  =  0.4  and  ^  «  -^  =  0.18.    Find 

^  6/  58X4  ^^         23 

in  Table  13,  corresponding  to  the  above  ratios,  k  »  0.35.    With  this  value  of  k  and 

■^  =  0.18,  find  from  the  lower  part  of  the  table  j  «■  0.930,  and,  by  interpolation, 
it 

Ct  ■»  0.036.    Stresses  in  steel  therefore  fs — rrr~  ■■  iS  200  pounds  per 

^  -'       0.930X33X6.3 

square  inch,  and  fc  ^  Crfs^  0.036  X  15  300  «  547  pounds  per  square  inch. 


•  The  mjnimiim  vslue  p£  d,  detennined  by  shear,  may  be  Ukea  in  computing  the  aasumed  ratio  -j. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 


TABLE  13.   USE  FOR  REVIEW  OF  T-BEAMS;  MOBftENT  ARM  AIVD  STRESSES 

Values  of  k, },  and  C-z*  for  Different  Values  of  ^^i-   (See  pages  356  and  357.) 

-  bt 


Ratio 
nAg 


0.1 
o.a 
0.3 

0.4 

0.4s 

o.s 

o.SS 

0.6 

0.6s 

0.7 

0.73 

0.8 


Values 
of 
k 


0.21 
0.22 
0.23 
0.24 

0.25 
0.26 
0.27 
0.28 

0.29 
0.30 
0.31 
0.3a 


o. 
o. 
o. 


33 
34 
35 
0.36 


0.37 
0.38 
0.40 
0.43 

0.44 
0.48 
0.52 


o.io 


0.136 
0.208 
0.269 

0.32X 

0.34s 
0.367 

0.387 
0.406 

0.424 

0.441 

0.4S7 
0.472 


o.xo 


0.95s 

0.9S5 
0.955 
0,954 

0.9S4 
0.9S4 
0.9S4 
0.9S4 

0.953 
0.953 
0-953 
0.953 

0.953 
0.9S3 
0.953 
0.953 

0.953 
0.9S3 
0.952 

0.952 

0.952 
0.952 
0.951 


Values  of  k.    Use  to  findi  and  Cj  below. 


Ratios  of  Thickness  of  Flange  to  Depth  of  Beam,  --r- 


O.X2 

O.Z4 

o.z6 

0.18 

o.ao 

o.aa 

0.24 

o.a6 

o.aS 

0.145 
0.217 

0.277 

0.154 
0.22s 

0.285 

0.164 
0.233 
0.293 

0.243 
o.3bo 

o.aso 
0.308 

0.258 
0.31S 

o.a67 
0.323 

o.ars 
0.331 

0.383 
0.338 

0.329 
0.352 
0.373 

0.336 

0.359 
0.380 

0.343 
0.365 
0.387 

0.350 
0.373 
0.393 

0.357 

0.379 
0.400 

0.364 
0.386 
0.407 

0.371 
0.393 
0.413 

0.379 
0.400 
0.430 

0.386 
0.407 
0.427 

0.393 
0.412 

0.430 

0.400 

0.419 
0.436 

0.406 
0.435 
0.443 

0.413 
0.431 
0.448 

0.419 
0.437 
0.4S5 

0.426 

0.444 
0.46X 

0.433 
0.450 
0.467 

0.439 
0.456 
0.473 

0.445 
0.46a 

0.479 

0.447 
0.463 
0.478 

0.453 
0.469 
0.483 

0.4S9 
0.474 
0.489 

0.465 
0.480 
0.494 

0.47X 
0.486 
0.500 

0.476 

0.491 
0.506 

0.482 

0.497 
0.51X 

0.488 
0.503 
0.517 

0.494 

0.509 
0.533 

0.30 


0.346 

0.393 
0.414 
0.433 

0.4S2 
0.469 
0.48s 

0.500 
0.514 

o.saS 


Values  of  3.    Use  to  find/,  in  Formula/ 


u 


Ratios  of  Thickness  of  Flange  to  Depth  of  Beam,  -j 


0.12 


0.948 
0.948 

0.947 
0.947 


946 
946 
946 
946 


0.94S 
0.945 
0.945 
0.945 

0.945 
0.944 
0.944 
0.944 

0.944 
0.944 

0.944 
0.943 

0.943 
0.943 
0.943 


0.X4 


0.940 
0.940 

0.939 
0.938 

0.938 
0.937 
0.937 
0.936 

0.936 
0.936 
0.935 
0.935 

0.93S 
0.935 
0.934 
0.934 

0.934 
0.934 
0.933 
0.933 

0.933 
o  933 
0.931 


o.z6 

0.937 
0.93s 
0.934 
0.933 

0.933 
0.932 
0.931 
0.931 

0.930 
0.930 
0.939 
0.929 

0.939 
0.928 
0.92S 
0.928 


o. 
o, 
o. 
o, 

o. 
o, 
-o, 


927 

927 
927 

926 

926 

935 
925 


o.x8 

0.20 

0.933 

0.930 

0.93J 

0.927 

0.929 
0.928 

0.92s 
0.933 

0.937 
0.926 

0.933 
0.920 

0.925 
0.934 

0.919 
0.918 

0.924 
0.923 

0.917 
0.916 

0.922 

0.915 

0.922 

0.915 

0.92X 

0.914 

0.931 

0.913 

0.920 

0.913 

0.930 

0.913 

0.920 

0.9x2 

0.919 

0.9XX 

0.919 
0.9x8 

0.91X 
0.9x0 

0.9x8 

0.910 

0.917 
0.916' 

0.909 
0.909 

0.32 


0.924 

0.931 

0.9x9 
0.917 

0.916 

0.914 
0.913 

0.9x2 
0.9II 
0.910 

0.909 

o.ooS 

0.907 
0.907 

0.906 
0.90s 
0.904 
0.903 

0.903 
0.902 
0.90X 


0.34 

0.26 

0.917 

0,914 

0.913 

0.9x3 

0.909 

0.910 

0.906 

0.90S 

0.904 

0.907 

0.903 

0.905 
0.904 

0.900 

0.898 

0.903 

0.897 

0.932 

0.896 

0.901 

0.894 

0.900 

0.893 

0.899 

0.892 

0.899 

0.89X 

0.897 

0.890 

0.897 

0.889 

0.896 

0.888 

0.896 

0.887 

0.895 

0.886 

O.aS 


0.907 

0.904 
0.90X 
0.899 
0.896 

0.89s 
0.803 
0.89X 
0.890 

0.889 
0.887 
0.88s 
0.883 

0.881 
0.879 
0.877 


0.30 


0.3a 


0.354 

0.400 
0.421 
0.440 

0.458 
0.475 
0.491 

0.506 
o  sao 
O.S33 


0.900 

0.897 
0.894 

0.892 
0.890 
0.888 
0.886 

0.8S4 
0.883 
0.880 
0.880 

0.879 
0.878 
0.870  I 


0.32 


0.893 


o 
o 
o 

o 

o 
o 

o 
o 


8go 

^7 
8S5 
883 

8S0 
879 

.87a 


0.870 
0.868 
0.866 


Values  of  Cj*  in  Formula/^  ■»  Cj./  .* 


Values  of  k 


15 

X2 

xo 


0.22 

0.24 

0.36 

0.28 

0.30 

0.32 

0.34 

0.36 

0.38 

0.019 

0.034 

0.028 

0.021 
0.026 
0.032 

0.023 
0.029 
0.03s 

0.036 
0.032 
0.039 

0.029 
0.036 
0.043 

0.03X 

0.039 
0.047 

0.034 
0.043 
0.053 

0.038 
0.047 
0.056 

0.04Z 
0.05X 
o.o6x 

0^0 


0.43 


0.044 
o.oss 
0.067 


0.048 
0.060 
0.073 


V. 


Cjyf    is  another  form  of  Formula  (x9)  page  357* 


TABLE  14.    USE  FOR  DESIGN  OF  BEAMS  WITH 
COMPRESSION  STEEL. 

Valines  of  Ratio  of  Compression  Sted  p'  for  Different  Values  of  a,  /j,  fc,  and  P\. 

Based  on  Formula  (21)  p,  492. 
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16  000 


16  cod 


x6 


16  000 


Soo 
(»-i5) 


600 

U=»t5) 


650 
(»-i5) 


16  000 


7SO 


800 


^l 


0.006 
0.008 

o.ozo 
0.012 

0.0x4 
0.0x6 
0.018 

O.O30 

0.022 
0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.008 
O.OZO 
O.OZ2 
0.0x4 

0.0x6 
0.018 
0.020 
0.02a 

O..124 

o.o.i6 
0.0&8 
0.030 

0.008 
o.ozo 
0.012 
O.OZ4 

0.016 
o.ozS 
0.020 
0.022 

0.024 

0.026 
0.028 
0.030 


Ratios  of  Compression  Steel,  p' 


0.0x0 
o.oia 
0.0Z4 
o.oz6 

0.0x8 
0.020 
0.022 
0.024 

0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.0x0 
0.0x2 
0.014 
0.0x6 

o.oz8 
0.020 
0.022 
0.024 

0.026 
0.028 
00.03 


0.02 


0.002 
0.007 
o.ozz 
o.oz6 

0.02Z 

0.025 
0.030 
0.034 

0.039 
0.043 
0.048 
0.052 
0.057 

0.003 
0.006 
o.ozo 
0.0x4 

0.0x8 
0.022 
0.025 
0.029 

0.033 
0.037 
0.040 
0.044 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.008 

O.OII 

0.0Z4 
0.0x8 

0.02Z 

0.025 

0.028 
0,032 
0.03s 
0.039 

0.000 
0.003 
0.006 
0.009 

O.OZ2 

O.OIS 
o.ozS 
0.021 

0.024 
0.027 
0.030 

0.000 

0.005 

o.ooS 
0.012 

0.0x5 
O.OZ9 
0.022 
0.026 

0.029 

0.033 
0.036 


Ratios  of  Depth  of  Compression  to  Tension  Steel .  a 

0.04 

o.c6 

o.o3 

O.XO 

o.xa 

0.X4 

o.x6 

o.x8 

0.20 

0.22 

0.002 
0.007 
o.oia 
0.0x7 

0.003 
0.008 
0.0x3 
0.0x8 

0.003 
0.009 
0.014 
o.oao 

0.003 
0.009 
0.016 
0.022 

0.003 
0.0x0 
0.0x7 
0.024 

0.004 
o.oxx 
0.019 
0.027 

0.004 
0.013 
0.021 
0.030 

0.005 
0.015 
0.025 
0.034 

0.006 
0.017 
0.029 
0.040 

0.007 
o.oax 

0.034 
0.048 

0.022 
0.027 
0.032 
0.037 

0.024 
0.029 
0.034 
0.039 

0.026 
0.031 

0.037 
0.043 

0.028 

0.034 

0.040 

0.047 

0.03X 
0.038 

0.04S 

0.051 

0.034 

0.042 
0.050 

0.057 

0.039 
0.047 
0.056 
0.064 

0.044 
0.054 

0.064 

0.074 

0.052 
0.063 

0.074 
0.086 

0.062 
0.076 
0.089 
0.103 

0.04a 
0.046 
0.051 
0.056 
o.o6x 

0.045 
0.050 

o.oss 
0.061 
0.066 

0.048 

O.OS4 
0.060 
0.066 
0.071 

0.053 

0.059 
0.06s 
0.072 
0.078 

0.058 

0.065 
0.072 
0.070 
0.086 

0.065 
0.072 
0.080 

0.088 
0.095 

0.073 
o.oSi 
0.090 
0.099 
0.107 

0.083 
0.093 
0.103 
0.ZI3 

O.X23 

0.097 
0.109 
0.120 
0.132 
O.X43 

O.XI7 
0. 131 
0.X45 
0.158 
0.172 

0.003 
0.007 
o.oxx 
0.0x5 

0.003 
0.007 

O.OII 

0.016 

0.003 
0.008 
0.012 
0.017 

0.003 
0.008 
0.013 
o.oxS 

0.004 
0.009 
0.0x4 
0.020 

0.004 
0.0x0 
0.016 
0.022 

0.004 

O.OII 

0.017 
0.024 

0.005 
0.012 
O.OIO 
0.026 

0.005 
0.013 
o.oaa 
0.030 

0.006 
0.015 
0.025 
0.034 

o.pio 
0.023 
0.027 
0.03X 

0.020 
0.024 
0.029 
0.033 

o.oaa 
0.026 
0.031 
0.03s 

o.oaj 
0.028 
0.033 
0.038 

0.025 
0.031 
0.036 
0.04X 

0.027 

0.033 

0.039 
0.045 

0.030 

0.037 
0.043 
0.050 

0.034 

0.041 
0.048 
O.OSS 

0.038 
0.046 
O.OS4 

0.062 

0.043 
0.052 
0.06a 
0.071 

0.035 
0.039 
0.043 
0.047 

0.037 
0.042 
0.046 
0.050 

0.040 

0.045 
0.049 

0.054 

0.043 
0.048 

O.OS3 
0.058 

0.047 
0.052 

0.057 

0.063 

0.051 

O.OS7 
0.063 
0.069 

0.056 
0.063 
0.069 
0.076 

0.062 
0.070 

0.077 
0.084 

0.070 
0.078 
0.087 
0.095 

0.081 
0.090 
0.099 
0.X08 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.008 
0.012 

O.OOZ 

O.OOS 
0.008 
0.012 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.013 

O.OOI 

O.OOS 

O.OIO 

0.014 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OIO 

0.015 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OII 

0.017 

o.oox 
0.007 
0.0x2 
0.018 

O.OOI 

0.007 
0.014 
o.oao 

O.OOI 

0.008 
0.015 
0.022 

o.oox 
0.009 
0.017 
0.025 

0.015 
O.OZ9 
0.023 
0.026 

0.016 
0.020 
0.024 
0.028 

O.OZ7 
0.022 
0.026 
0.030 

0.019 
0.023 
0.028 
0.032 

0.020 
0.025 
0.030 
0.035 

0.022 
0.027 
0.032 
0.037 

0.024 
0.029 

0.035 
0.Q4I 

0.026 
0.032 
0.039 
0.045 

0.029 
0.036 

0.043 
0.050 

0.033 

0.041 
0.048 
0.056 

0.030 

0.0.34 

0.037 

0.041 

0.032 
0.036 
0.040 

0.044 

0.034 
0.038 
0.042 
0.047 

0.037 

0.041 

0.045 
0.050 

0.039 
0.044 
0.049 
0.054 

0.043 
0.048 
0.053 
0.058 

0.047 
0.052 
0.058 
0.064 

0.051 
0.058 
0.064 
0.070 

O.OS7 
0.064 
0.071 
0.078 

0.064 
0,072 
0.080 

0.088 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 

O.OOI 

0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 

O.OOZ 

0.004 
0.008 

O.OII 

O.OOI 

0.004 
o.ooS 
0.012 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009 
0.013 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x4 

o.oox 
O.OOS 

O.OIO 
O.OIS 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OII 

0.0x6 

O.OOI 

0.006 
0.012 
0.017 

o.oox 
0.007 
0.0x3 
0.0x9 

0.0x3 
0.0x6 
0.019 
0.022 

0.0x4 
0.0x7 
0.020 
0.024 

0.015 
O.ozS 
0.022 
0.02s 

0.016 
0.019 
0.023 
0.027 

0.017 
0.021 
0.025 
0.029 

0.018 
0.022 
0.036 
0.031 

0.019 
0.024 
0.028 
0.033 

0.0a  X 
0.026 
0.031 
0.036 

0.033 
0.028 
0.034 
0.039 

0.02s 
0.03X 

0.037 
0.043 

0.02^1 

0.029 
0.032 

0.027 
0.030 

0.034 

0.029 
0.03a 
0.036 

0.030 

0.034 
0.038 

0.033 
0.037 
0.041 

0.03S 
0.039 
0.043 

0.038 
0.042 

0.047 

0.041 
0.046 
0.051 

0.04s 

0.050 
0.056 

0.049 

o.oss 
o.o6x 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x2 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.013 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OZO 

O.OZ4 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OIO 

0.015 

0.002 
0.006 

O.OII 

0.016 

0.002 
0.007 
0.0x2 
0.0x8 

0.002 
0.008 
0.013 
0.019 

0.002 
0.008 
O.OIS 
0.021 

0.002 
0.009 
0.0x6 
0.024 

0.00a 
o.oxx 
0.0x9 
0.027 

0.016 
0.020 
0.024 
0.027 

0.017 
0.021 
0.025 
0.029 

o.oz8 
0.023 
0.027 
0.03Z 

0.020 
0.034 
0.029 

0.033 

0.021 
0.026 
0.031 
0.036 

0.023 
0.028 

0.034 
0.039 

0.025 
0.031 
0.037 
0.04a 

o.oaS 

0.034 
0.040 

0.047 

0.03X 
0.038 

0.04s 
0.052 

0.03s 
o.o.t3 
0.05Z 

0.059 

0.031 

0.03s 
0.038 

0.033 

0.037 

0.041 

0.035 
0.039 
0.044 

0.038 
0.042 

0.047 

0.04Z 
0.046 
0.051 

0.044 
0.050 
0.055 

0.048 

O.OS4 
0.060 

0.053 
0.060 
0.066 

0.059 

0.066 
0.074 

0.067 
0.07s 
0.083 

0.24 

0.009 
0.036 

0.043 

0.060 

0.078 
0.09s 

o.xxa 
0.129 

0.147 
0.164 
0.181 
0.X98 
0.2x6 

0.007 
0.0x8 
0.029 
0.040 

0.051 
0.06a 
0.072 
0.083 

0.094 
0.105 
o.zx6 
0.127 

o.oox 

O.OZO 

0.0x9 
0.028 

0.037 
0.046 
o.oss 
0.065 

0.074 
0.083 
0.092 
o.xoi 

O.OOI 

0.008 
0.0x5 
0.021 

0.038 

0.035 

0.041 
0.048 

o.oss 
0.062 
0.068 

0.003 
0.0x2 

0.02X 

0.03X 

0,040 
o.o4g 
0.058 
0.068 

0.077 
0.086 

0.09S 
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z6  ooo 


850 

(»-M) 


t6  000 


16  000 


zooo 

(11-12) 


18  000 


18  000 


18  000 


o  oxa 
0.0x4 
0.016 
0.018 
0.020 

0.032 

0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.0x2 
0.0x4 
0.016 
o.ozS 
0.020 

0.022 
0.024 
0.026 
0.038 
0.030 

0.0Z4 
0.016 
0.018 
o.oao 

0.023 

0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 


Ratios  of  Comprcaiion  Steel,  f ' 


0.03 


0.028 
0.030 


O.OZ4 
0.016 

o.oz8 
0.020 

0.022 
0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 


0.0x6 
o.oz8 
0.020 
0.022 

0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 


0.003 
0.006 
0.009 
0.0x3 
0.0x6 

0.0x9 
0.023 
0.026 
0.029 
0.033 


0.04 


0.0x7 
0.020 
0.023 
0.026 
0.029 


0.003 
0.007 
0.0x0 
0.0Z4 
0.017 

0.02X 
0.024 
0.028 
0.031 
0.03s 


0.06 


Ratios  of  Depth  of  Compreasion  to  Tenaion  Steei .  a 

o.  iS 


0.003 
0.007 
o.oix 
0.014 
0.0x8 


0.08 


0.002 
0.00s 
o.oio 
O.OZS 

0.020 
0.026 
0.03Z 
0.036 

0.04Z 
0.046 
0.051 
o.os6 

0.062 
0.067 

o.oox 
0.00s 
o.ozo 

0.0X4 

o.oz8 
0.022 
0.027 
0.03Z 

0.03S 
0.039 

0.044 
0.048 

O.OS2 

0.003 
0.007 

O.OIZ 

O.OZS 

0.0Z9 
0.023 
0.037 
O.03X 

0.03S 
0.039 
0.043 
0.047 


o.ooz 
0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 

0.0Z3 
0.0x6 
0.019 
0.022 
0.02s 

0.003 
0.00s 

O.OZZ 
O.Olt 

0.022 
0.038 

0.033 
0.039 

0.044 

o.oso 

O.OS5 
o.o6z 

0.066 
0.073 

o.oox 
0.006 
o.ozo 
O.OZS 

O.OZ9 
0.024 
0.029 

0.033 


0.004 
0.008 

O.OZ2 

o.oz6 

0.020 
0.024 

0.02Q 

0.033 

0.037 
0.04X 

0.04s 

o.oso 


0.0x9 

0.032 

0.026 
0.029 

0.033 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.007 
0.0x0 

0.0x4 
0.017 
0.020 
0.023 
0.026 

0.003 
0.006 

O.OZ3 

O.ozS 

0.024 
0.030 
0.036 
0.043 

0.048 
O.OS4 
0.060 
0.066 

0.073 
0.078 

o.ooz 
0.006 

O.OZZ 

o.oz6 

0.03Z 

0.026 
0.03Z 
0.03S 

0.040 

0.04s 

0.050 
o.oss 
0.060 

0.004 
0.008 

O.OZ3 
O.OZ7 

0.022 
0.026 
0.03Z 

0.03s 

0.040 

0.044 
0.048 

O.OS3 


o.xo 


0.023 
0.037 
0.031 
0.03s 
0.039 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009 

O.OZ2 

o.oz6 

0.020 
0.024 
0.037 
0.03X 

0.03s 

O.OOX 

0.004 
0.008 
o.oxx 

O.OZ4 
o.ozS 

0.03Z 
0.034 

0.027 

0.003 

0.006 
0.0x3 
0.020 

0.036 

0.033 
0.039 

0.046 
O.OS3 

0.050 
o  066 
0.072 

0.070 
0.0S6 

o.ooz 
0.007 

O.OZ2 

O.OZ7 

0.023 

0.028 
0.03.^ 

0.038 
0.044 

0.049 
O.OS4 
O.OS9 
0.06s 

0.004 
0.009 
0.0Z4 
o.oz8 

0.023 
0.028 
0.033 
0.038 

0.043 

0.047 

0.052 
O.OS7 


0.004 
0.008 
0.0x3 
0.016 
0.021 

0.025 
0.029 

0.033 
0.037 

0.042 

o.ooz 
0.00s 
0.009 
o.6z3 
O.0Z7 

0.02Z 

0.025 
0.029 
0.033 
0.037 

O.OOI 

0.00^ 
0.008 

O.0Z2 

O.OZS 
O.OZ9 

0.022 

0.026 
0.029 

0.003 
0.007 
O.OZ4 
0.022 

0.029 
0.036 
0.043 

o.osz 

0.058 
0.065 
0.073 
0.080 


O.X9    I   0.14 


o.x6 


0.20 


0.004 
0.008 
0.0x3 
o.oz8 
0.022 

0.027 
0.03Z 
0.036 
0.040 

0.04s 


0.0041 
o.oogf 
o.oi4[ 
0.0I9J 

0.034I 


O.S2       0.24 

0.007 
0.015 

0.03ZJ   0.02} 

0028   o.oj: 


0.006, 
0.0131 


0.087 
0.094 

o.ooz 
0.007 
0.0x3 
0.0x9 

0.024 
0.030 
0.036 
0.042 

0.047 

O.OS3 

0.059 
0.064 
0.070 

0.004 
o.ozo 
O.OZS 
0.020 

0.025 
0.030 

0.035 

0.04Z 

0.046 
o.osz 
0.056 

o.ooz 


0.023 
0.027 
0.03Z 

O.Q3S 

0.040 

o.ooz 
0.005 
0.009 

O.OZ2 

o.oz6 
o.oao 
0.024 
0.027 
0.03Z 

0.004 
0.008 
0.0x6 
0.024 

0.032 
0.040 
0.048 
0.056 

0.065 
0.073 

o.oSz 
0.089 

0.097 
0.Z05 

0.002 

0.008 
0.0Z4 
0.020 

0.037 
0.033 
0.039 
0.04s 

0.052 
0.058 
0.064 
0.07Z 

0.077 

0.00s 

O.OZO 

o.oz6 

0.032 

0.027 
0.033 

0.039 
0.044 

0.050 

o.oss 
o.o6z 
0.067 


0.0S4 
0.029 

0.033 
0.038 
0.042 

o.ooz 
0.00s 
0.009 
0.0x3 

0.0x7 

0.02Z 

0.025 
0.029 
0.033 

0.004 
0.009 

O.OZ& 

0.027 
0.036 

0.04s 

o.oss 
0.064 

0.073 
0.082 
0.09Z 
o.xoo 

o.xxo 
0.XZ9 

0.002 
0.009 
o.oz6 
0.023 

0.029 
0.036 

0.043 
0.050 

O.OS7 
0.064 
0.07Z 
0.078 
0.085 


0.002 
0.007 

O.OI3 

0.017 
o.oai 

0.036 
0.03Z 
0.036 
0.04X 
0.046 


0.053]  0'0S7 

0.058]  0.064 

0.002J  0.002 
0.0071  0.008 

O.OE3I    O.OT4 

o.oiSl  0.020 
0.0331  o.oa6 


0.030 
0.036 
0.042 
0.048 

O.OS4 
o.o6z 
0.067 

0.073 


0.002 
0.006 
o.ozo 
0.0Z4 

0.019 
0.023 
0.027 
0.03Z 
0.036 

0.005 
o.ozo 

0.02Z 

0.03X 


0.042 
0.052 
0.063 
0.073 

0.084 
0.094 
0.X05 
o.zzs 

O.X26 
O.Z37 

0.002 
o.ozo 

O.OZ7 

0.025 
0.033 

0.04Z 
0.048 
0.056 


O  .  039J 

0.0341 
0.039 
0.045 
0.050] 

0.003 

0.0061 

O.OZZ 

o.oz6j 

0.03T 

0.026 

0.030] 

o.035f 
0.040I 


0.032 

0.037 
0.043 

0.049 

0.055 


0.035 

0.042 
0.050 

0.057 
0.064 
0.071 

0.002 
0.009 

O.OZS 
0.022 

0.028 

O.03S 
0.04Z 
0.048 
O.OSS 
o.o6z 


O.Q40 


0.003    o.ooa 

0.007]  0.007 
O.OZ2J    0.0x3 

0.0x71  0.018 

0.022I  0.024 
0.027]  0.029 
0.032]  0.035 
0.037I  0.040 
0.042)  0.046 


0.006) 
o.oiaf 

0.0241 

0.037 


0.040 

o.o6z 

0.074 
0.0S6 

0.099 

o.xxz 
0.123 
O.Z36 


0.007 
0.0x4! 
0.029} 
0.044[ 

0.050 
0.074 

0.089 
0.X04I 


0.009 
0.018 
0.037 


0.012 
0.025 
o.osi 


0.0561  0.077 


0.033 

0.040 
0.047 
0.053 

0.060 
0.067 
0.074 

o.o8z 


0.002 

O.OZZ 

0.020 
0.038 

0.037 

0.046 

O.OSS 
0.063 

0.072 
o.oSz 
o.oSo 
0.098 
0.107 


0.037 
0.044 

0.052 

0.059 

0.067 

0.074 
0.082 
0.089 


0.1x9 

0.134 

0.150 
o.x6s 

0.180 
0.195 

0.003 
0.0x3 
0.023 

0.033 


0.043 
0.053 

0.063 
0.073 

0.083 
0.093 
O.Z03 
0.ZX3 
0.X23 

0.007 1 
0.0x6 
0.025 

0.033 

0.042 
0.050 
0.050 
0.068 

0.076 
0.085 

O.O03 

0.XO2 


0.075 

O.OQ5 
O.  XX4 
O.  X33 

o.  X52 
O.  X7X 

o.  190 


0.103 

O.I2Q 

0.156 
o  1S2 


0.003 
0.0x5 
0.037 
0.038 

0.050 
0.062 
0.074 


o.asA 

0.3ZJ 
o  339 


0.1Q4 
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A 


i8  ooo 


x8  OOO 


x8  OOO 


i8  OOO 


i8  OOO 


^.      , 

Ratios  of  Compreasion  Steel,  p' 

Ic 

Ratios  of  Dq;>th  of  Compression  to  Tension  Steel, 

a 

0.03 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

o.xo 

0.12 

O.X4 

o.x6 

0.18 

0.20 

0.22 

0.24 

7SO 
(«-xs) 

0.0x0 
0.0x2 
0.0X4 
0.016 

0.003 
0.007 

O.OIO 

0.0Z4 

0.004 
0.007 
o.oxx 
0.0x4 

0.004 
0.008 
o.oxx 
0.0x5 

0.004 
0.008 
0.012 
0.0X6 

0.004 
0.009 
0.013 
0.017 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x4 
0.0Z9 

0.005 
0.0x0 
o.ozs 
0.020 

0.006 
o.oxx 
0.016 
0.022 

0.006 
0.012 
0.018 
0.024 

0.007 
0.013 
0.020 
0.027 

0.008 
0.015 
0.022 
0,030 

0.000 
0.017 
C.035 
0.034 

0.018 
0.020 
0.O32 
0.024 

0.0x7 
0.020 
0.024 
0.027 

o.oz8 

0.02X 

0.025 
0.029 

0.0x9 
0.023 
0.027 
0.030 

0.030 
0.024 
0.028 
0.032 

0.092 
0.026 
0.030 
0.035 

0.023 
0.028 

0.033 
0.037 

0.025 
0.030 
0.035 

0.040 

0.027 

0.033 
0.038 

0.044 

0.030 
0.036 
0.042 
0.048 

0.0.^3 
0.040 

0.047 
0.053 

0.037 
0.04s 
0.052 
0.060 

0.042 
0,051 
O.OS9 

0.068 

0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.030 

0.034 
0.037 

0.032 
0.036 

0.039 

0.034 
0.038 
0.042 

0.036 
0.040 
0.044 

0.039 
0.043 
0.048 

0.042 
0.046 
0.051 

0.04s 
0.050 
0.05s 

0.049 
0.055 

0.060 

0.054 

0.060 

0.066 

0.060 
0.067 
0.073 

0.067 

0.07s 

0.082 

0.076 
0.08s 
0.093 

800 

(M-X2) 

0.008 
O.OIO 

0.0x2 
0.0x4 

O.OOI 

0.005 
0.009 
0.0x3 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009 
0.0x4 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.0x0 
0.0x5 

O.OOX 

0.006 
o.oxx 
0.016 

O.OOX 

0.006 
0.0x2 
0.0x7 

o.oox 
0.007 
0.0x3 
o.oz8 

o.oox 
0.008 
0.0x4 
0.020 

o.oox 
0.008 
0.0x5 
0.022 

o.oox 
0.009 
0.0x7 
0.025 

o.oox 
o.oxx 
0.0x9 
0.028 

0.001 
0.012 
0.022 

0.033 

0.002 
0.0x5 
0.027 
0.039 

0.0x6 
0.018 
0.020 
0.022 

0.017 

0.02X 

0.025 
0.029 

0.0x8 
0.022 
0.026 
0.031 

0.019 
0.024 
0.028 

0.033 

0.030 
0.025 
0.030 
0.035 

0.022 
0.027 

0.033 
0.038 

0.024 
0.030 
0.036 
0.04X 

0.026 
0.033 
0.039 
0.045 

0.029 
0.036 
0.043 
0.050 

0.033 

0.040 
0.048 
0.056 

0.037 

0.046 

0.05s 

0.063 

0.043 
0.053 
0.063 

0.073 

0.05X 
0.063 

0.07s 
0.087 

0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.033 
0.037 
0.04Z 

0.04s 

0.03s 
0.039 
0.043 
0.047 

0.037 
0.042 
0.046 
0.05X 

0.040 

0.045 
0.050 
0.055 

0.043 
0.048 

0.054 
0.059 

0.047 
0.053 
0.058 
0.064 

0.05X 
0.058 
0.064 
0.070 

O.OS7 
0.064 
0.071 
0.078 

0.064 
0.071 

0.079 
0.087 

0.072 
o.oSx 
0.090 

0.099 

0.084 
0.094 
0.104 
0.XX4 

0.099 

O.XIl 
O.X23 

0.13s 

850 
(«-12) 

0.0x0 
0.0x2 
O.OZ4 
0.0x6 

0.003 
0.007 

Q.OIO 

0.0x4 

0.003 
0.007 
o.oxx 
0.0x5 

0.003 
0.007 
0.012 
0.0x6 

0.003 
0.008 
O.0Z2 
0.0X7 

0.004 
0.009 

O.OI.^ 

0.0x8 

0.004 
0.009 
0.015 
0.020 

0.004 

O.OIO 

0.016 
0.022 

0.005 

O.OII 

0.017 
0.024 

0.005 
0.012 
0.019 

0.026 

0.006 
0.0x4 
0.022 
0.030 

0.007 
0.016 
0.025 

0.034 

0.008 

0.018 
0.029 

0.039 

0.0x8 
0.020 
0.022 
0.024 

0.0x8 

0.02X 
0.025 
0.029 

0.0x9 
0.023 
0.027 
0.03X 

0.020 
0.034 
0.039 
0.033 

0.022 
0.026 
0.031 
0.035 

0.023 
0.028 
0.033 
0.038 

0.025 
0,030 
0.036 
0.04X 

0.027 
0.033 
0.039 
0.045 

0.030 
0.036 
0.043 
0.049 

0.033 
0.040 

0.047 
0.054 

0.037 
0.045 
0.053 
0.061 

0.043 
0.052 
0.061 
0.070 

0.050 
0.060 
0.07X 
o.o8x 

0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.033 
0.036 
0.040 

0.03S 

0.039 
0,043 

0.037 
0.04X 

0.045 

0.040 
0.044 
0.049 

0.043 

0.048 
0.052 

0.046 
0.051 

O.OS7 

0.050 
0.056 
0.062 

0.05S 
0.063 
0.068 

0.061 
0.068 

0.07S 

0.069 

0.077 
0.08s 

0.079 
0.088 
0.097 

0.092 
0.102 
0.1x2 

900 
(1.-I2) 

0.0x0 
0.012 
0.014 
0.0x6 
0.0x8 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.008 
0.0x2 
0.0x5 

O.OOX 

0.00s 
0.009 
0.0x2 
o.oi6 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.009 
0.013 
0.0x7 

O.OOX 

0.006 
0.0x0 
0.014 
o.oz8 

O.OOI 

0.006 

O.OIO 

0.015 
0.020 

0.002 
0.006 
o.oxx 
0.016 
0.021 

0.002 
0.007 

O.0Z2 

0.018 
0.023 

0.002 

0.008 
0.013 
0.019 
0.025 

0.002 
0.008 
0.015 
0.021 
0.038 

0.002 
0.009 
0.016 

O.034 

0.031 

0.002 
0.011 
0.0x9 
0.027 

0.03s 

0.003 
0.0x2 
0.021 
0.031 
0.040 

0.020 
0.022 
0.024 
0.026 
0.028 
0.030 

0.0x9 
0.022 
0.026 
0.029 

0.033 

0.036 

0.020 
0.024 
0.027 
0.031 
0.035 

0.038 

o.oax 
0.025 

0.02Q 
O.CJJ 

0.037 
0.041 

0.023 
0.027 
0.03X 
0.03S 
0.039 
0.044 

0.024 
0.029 

0.033 
0.038 
0.042 
0.047 

0.026 
0.03X 
0.036 
0.04X 
0.046 

9.05X 

0.028 
0.034 
0.039 
0.044 
0.050 

0.05s 

0.03X 

0.037 
0.042 
0.048 
0.054 
0.060 

0.034 

0.040 

0,047 

O.OS3 
0.060 
0.066 

0.038 

0.04s 
0.052 

0.059 
0.066 

0.074 

0.043 
0.051 
0.059 
0.067 
0.075 
0.083 

0.049 
0.058 
0.068 

0.077 
0.086 
0.095 

z  000 

O.OX3 

0.0x4 
0.0x6 
0.0x8 
0.020 

o.oox 
0.004 
0.008 
o.oxx 
0.0x4 

o.oox 
0.005 
0.008 
o.oxx 
0.015 

O.OOI 
0.005 
0.009 
0.012 
0.0X6 

0.002 
0.005 
0.009 
0.0x3 
0.017 

• 

0.002 
0.006 

O.OIO 

0.0Z4 
0.018 

0.002 

0.006 
0.0x0 
0.015 
0.0x9 

0.002 
0.007 
o.oxx 
0.0x6 
0.020 

0.002 
0.007 

O.OI3 

0.017 
0.022 

0.002 
0.008 
0.013 
0.019 
0.024 

0.002 
0.008 
0.014 
0.020 
0.026 

0.003 
0.009 
0.016 
0.023 
0.039 

0.003 

O.OIX 

0.0x8 
0.026 

0.033 

0.032 
0.024 
O.O30 
0.028 
0.030 

O.OZ7 
0.020 
0.023 
0.027 
0.030 

0.0x8 

0.02X 

0.025 
0.028 
0.031 

0.019 
0.023 
0.026 
0.030 
0.033 

0.020 
0.024 
0.028 
0.032 
0.035 

0.022 
0.026 
0.030 
0.034 
0.038 

0.023 
0.027 
0.032 
0.036 
0.040 

0.025 
0.030 
0.034 
0.039 
0.043 

0:027 
0.032 

0.037 
0.042 

0.047 

0.029 

0.035 

0.040 
0.046 
0.051 

0.032 
0.038 

0.044 

0.050 

0.056 

0.036 
0.043 
0.049 
0.056 
0  063 

0.04X 
0.048 
o.os6 
0.063 
0.07X 
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DESiaN  OF  BEAMS  WITH  COMPRESSION  STEEL. 

Tablo  14.  For  the  design  of  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom  Table  14, 
pages  589  to  591,  may  be  used.  Diagrams  2  and  3,  pages  594  and  595,  may  be 
used  also  but  are  less  convenient  except  for  stresses  not  covered  in  Table  14.  The 
use  of  Table  14  is  illustrated  as  follows  : 

Example:  Given,  bending  moment,  M  =  2  coo  ooo;  available  depth  and  breadth 
of  beam,  32  inches  and  14  inches;  allowable  stresses /^  »  18000  and  fc  —  750;  and 
«  «  15.    The  depth  of  the  compression  steel  is  arf  =  2  inches. 

Determine  the  amount  of  tensile  and  compressive  steel. 

2 
Solution:    Since  A  «  32  inches,  rf  =«  29  inches  and  a  —  —  =0.069.     From    the 

29 

formula  As  -  -Tr  where  we   may  assume  j  =  0.89,    (see  page  496)    we  have 
Ms 

2000000  u         f^  ♦    ^      "^^         4-30  , 

As  =  — "  =4.30 square  mches.     Compute  p—  -7-:— =  0.0106. 

0.89X29X18030     ^-^   ^  W      14  X  29 

Refer  to  Table  14 in  the  section  for/,  =  18000  and/^  =  750,  and  find  the  va'ue 

of  /»'  corresponding  to  a  =  0.06  and  Pi  =  0.0106.    p    =  0.0052. 

Check  the  value  of/  by  referring  to  Diagram  i,   Page   593,  and   recompute   if 

necessary. 

REVIEW  OF  BEAMS  WITH  COMPRESSION  STEEL. 

Diagrams  2  and  3.  For  the  review  of  beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom, 
where  it  is  required  to  determine  the  stresses  when  the  dimensions  of  the  beam 
and  steel  area  are  given,  Diagrams  2  and  3,  pages  594  and  595,  are  to  be  used,  as 
illustrated  below. 

Example:     Given  As   =35  square  inches;  M  =  i  230  000  inch  jjounds;  .4^  -  2.0 


square  inches;  and  ratio  — ^  =  1.75.     The  depth  of  compressive  .steel  is  (id  =  1.5 

P 


Lr 

inches.     Find  /,  and  fc, 

1-5 
Solution:     Since  h  =  24.5  inches,  d  ^^  2^  inches  and  a  =  —  =  0.065.       Com- 

23 

pute  A  =       ^'^    -  =  0.0152.  and  p  =  -  ^^ =  0.0087.     From  Diagram  2. (page 

23  X  10  23  X  10 

594)  for  a  =  0.06  and  p^  =  0.0152  and  p'  =  0.0087  we  have,  by  interpolation,  a 

f  \f 

value  of  —  =  1 .3.     From  the  formula/,  =  ;^-—  where/  =  0.89,  (see  p.  496)  we 

I      230   000  ,  '        X  C"  f^  J 

have  /v  = =17  200  pounds  per  square  mch.     bmce  — —  =13  ***<! 

^       0.89X23X3-5  ''A 

1 7  200 

/c  =  17  200  we  have,  for  n  =  15,  /c  =  =  «So  i)ounds  per  square  inch. 

1.3  X  15 
Check  the  value  of  /  by  referring  to  Diagram   i,  page  593,  and  recompute  if 

necessary. 
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DIAGRAM  1.— VALUES  OF  j  FOR  BEAMS  WITH  STEEL  IN  TOP  AND 

BOTTOM.     {See  p.  496.) 
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Values  of  -^ 

rt  =  ratio  of  depth  of  steel  in  compression  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 


A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 


Percentage     of    Tensile    Steel 
Potlo  fl(  Depth  of    Steer  in  Compreuton  to  Depth  o(  Sfeei  m  Tension 

DUGKAii  2. — ReUtioo  hetwcen  Tensile  uid  Compressive  Steel  in  Beams  with 

Steel  in  Top  and  Bottom.     (5m  p.  ^Di.) 
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Perceritogo     of    Tensile    Steoi 
a*azz  a-02A 

Ratio  of  Depth  0f  Sl««l  in  Compression  1o  Depth  of  Sitael  inlensin 

DlAGKMl  3. — Relation  between  Tensile  ajid  Compressive  Steel  in  Beams  t 
SCect  in  Top  and  Bottom.     (Su  p.  491. J 
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TABLE  15.    TABLE  FOR  CONSTANT  C  FOR  BEAMS 

Daia  for  Determining  Depth  of  Beam,  Moment  of  Resistance  and  Reinforcement 
To  be  used  in  formula  for  Depth  of  rectangular  beams  or  slabs,  d^  C  ^/^  and  in  formula  for  Mount 

of  Resistance  M  »  -^ 

(See.  pp.  4S3  and  355.)     Based  on  dimensions  in  inches  and  momenta  in  inch-pounds. 


Ratio  of  Moduli  of  Steel  to  Concrete 

Ratio  of  Moduli  of  Steel  to  Cenoets 

«= 

X2 

»■ 

-15 

ng  Strength  of 

ng  Strength  of 
Crete 

Depth  of  Neu- 
Azisto  Depth 
teel 

of  Moment 
I  tc   Depth    of 

Area  of  Steel  to 
m  Above  Steel 

Safe  Working  Value 
of  Constant  C 

Depth  of  Neu- 
Axis  to  Depth 

of  Moment 
I  to  Depth   of 

Vi  V 

i< 

K 

Is 

08 

Worki 
Stee 

1^ 

Ratio 
tral 
of  S 

Ratio 
Arm 

Stee 

•2] 

r 

Ratio 
tral 
ofS< 

Ratio 
Arm 

Stee 

1* 

r 

fs 

fc 

k 

J 

p 

C 

k 

J 

P 

c 

lb.  per 

lb,  per 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 

• 

la  000 

850 

0.460 

0.847 

0.0163 

0.077 

0.51S 

0.828 

0.0183 

0.074 

14  000 

500 

0.300 

0.900 

O.OOS4 

0.422 

0.348 

0.884 

0  0063 

0.114 

550 

0.320 

0.893 

0.0063 

O.ZI3 

0.373 

0.876 

0.0073 

0.106 

600 

0.340 

0.887 

0.0073 

O.XO5 

0.392 

0.869 

0.0084 

0.099 

650 

o.3S8 

o.88i 

0.0083 

0.099 

0.409 

o.86x 

0.0095 

0.093 

700 

0.37S 

0.87s 

o.oo;4 

0.093 

0.438 

0.857 

0.0107 

0.088 

7  SO 

0.391 

0.870 

0.0x05 

0.088 

0.446 

0.85X 

0.0120 

o.oSj 

800 

0.407 

0.864 

0.0x16 

0.084 

0.462 

0.846 

0.0152 

0.080 

850 

0.423 

0.860 

0.0x28 

o.o8x 

0.477 

0.84Z 

0.0145 

0.077 

x6  000 

Soo 

0.273 

0.909 

0.0043 

0.127 

0.319 

0.894 

0.0050 

0.118 

SSO 

o.aga 

0.903 

0.0050 

0.XI7 

0.339 

0.887 

0.0058 

O.IIO 

600 

0.310 

0.897 

0.0058 

0.109 

0.3.S8 

0.88Z 

0.0067 

O.IOj 

650 

0.338 

0.891 

0.0067 

0.102 

0.378 

0.874 

0.0077 

0.096 

700 

0.344 

0.885 

0.007s 

0.097 

0.397 

0.868 

0.00S7 

0.091 

7SO 

0.360 

0.880 

0.0085 

0.092 

0.414 

0.862 

0.0097 

0.086 

800 

0.375 

0.87s 

0.0094 

0.087 

0.429 

0.857 

0.0107 

O.0S3 

850 

0.389 

0.870 

0.0103 

0.083 

0.444 

0.852 

0.0118 

0.079 

900 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0x13 

0.080 

0.458 

0.847 

0.0129 

0.07S 

iS  000 

SOO 

0.250 

0.917 

0.003s 

0.132 

0.294 

0.903 

0.0041 

0.123 

SSO 

0.268 

0.91X 

0.0040 

0.123 

0.314 

0.89s 

0.0048 

0.113 

600 

0.286 

0.90s 

0.0048 

0.II3 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0056 

0.106 

650 

0.30a 

0.899 

0.0055 

0.106 

0.351 

0.883 

0.0063 

0.099 

700 

0.318 

0.894 

0.0062 

o.zoo 

0.369 

0.877 

0.0072 

0.094 

7SO 

0.333 

0.889 

0.0070 

0.094 

0.38s 

0.872 

0.0080 

o.o8g 

800 

0.348 

0.884 

0.0077 

0.090 

0.400 

0.867 

0.0089 

0.08s 

850 

0.362 

0.879 

0.0085 

0.086 

0.41S 

0.863 

0.0098 

0.081 

900 

0.37S 

0.87s 

0.0094 

0.082 

0.429 

0.857 

0.OZ07 

0.077 

20  000 

soo 

0.231 

0.923 

0.0039 

0.137 

0.272 

0.909 

0.0034 

o.»7 
0.118 

SSO 

0.248 

0.917 

0.0034 

0.126 

0.292 

0.903 

0.0040 

600 

0.26s 

0.9x2 

0.0040 

0.XI7 

0.311 

0.896 

0.0047 

0.109 

650 

0.281 

0.907 

0.0046 

O.IIO 

0.328 

0.89X 

0.0053 

0.IQ3 

700 

0.296 

0.901 

O.OOS2 

0.103 

0.344 

0.885 

0.0060 

0.097 

750 

0.310 

0.897 

0.0058 

0.098 

0.3S9 

0.880 

0.0067 

0.092 
0087 
0083 
0080 

800 

0.324 

0.892 

0.0065 

0.093 

0.374 

0.87s 

0.0075 

850 

0.338 

0.887 

0.0072 

0.088 

0.389 

0.870 

0.0081 

000 

0.3SI 

0.883 

0.0079 

0.08s 

0.403 

0.866 

0.0091 

34  000 

850 

0.398 

0.90X 

0.0053 

0.093 

0.347 

0  884 

0.0061 

0.088 
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TABLE  16.  DATA  FOR  DETERMimNG  DEPTH  OF  RECTANGULAR  BEAM 
OR  SLAB  OR  MOMENT  OF  RESISTANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  PERCENT- 
AGES OF  STEEL. 

Ratio  of  elasticity,  n  —  15. 

Rule  I .     To  find  depth  of  beam  or  slab  for  a  given  percentage  of  steel : 

On  line  with  the  given  percentage,  select  the  higher  value  of  C.     This, 
substituted  in  formula 


d  -C 


/I? 

\7 


(see  p.  481),  gives  the  smallest  permissible  depth.  Thus  for  0.004  steel  ratio 
the  value  of  C  from  column  (9)  must  be  used  instead  of  from  column  (6) 
because  the  latter  would  stress  the  steel  to  23  700  pounds,  which  would  not 
be  allowable.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  ratio  of  steel  is  too  low  for  econ- 
omy, because  concrete  is  stressed  only  to  440  pounds. 

Rule  2.  To  find  amount  of  steel  for  a  given  beam  or  slab  and  given  load- 
ing with  stress  in  concrete  limited  to  650  pounds  per  square  inch  and  stress 
in  steel  to  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch: 

Compute  value  of  C  from  formula  Af  >-  -^-  (see  p.  355).     Locate  this 

value  either  in  column  (6)  or  (9),  whichever  satisfies  the  allowed  stresses, 
and  find  the  corresponding  value  of  p  in  xhr  first  column.  Thus,  if  C  — 
0.0Q7,  it  must  be  located  m  column  \q)  instead  of  column  (6),  because  the 
latter  would  give  a  higher  stress  in  .steel  than  is  allowable.  The  desired  ratio 
of  steel  is  therefore  0.0077.  If  C  «•  0.0S8,  it  must  be  located  In  column 
(6)  because  column  (9)  would  give  too  high  a  stress  in  concrete. 


o 

■4.*       . 

"I 

4 


p 

(1) 


0.002 
0.003 
0.004 
0.005 
0.006 
0.007 
0.008 
0.009 

O.OIO 
O.OT2 
0.014 
0.016 
0.018 
0.020 


k 

(2) 


0.217 
0.258 
0.292 
0.320 
0.344 

0-365 
0.384 

0.402 

0.418 

0.446 

0.471 

0.493 
0.51-3 
0.531 


C  a 

ll 


(3) 


0.928 
0.914 
0.903 
0.893 
0.885 
0.878 
0.872 
0.866 
0.861 
0.851 
0.843 
0.836 
O.82Q 
0.823 


k  o  . 

AST' 

8^  O  w 
•r  ^-^ 


u 

(4) 


650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 
650 


U 

(5) 


32900 
28000 
23700 
20800 
18600 
16900 
15600 
14500 
13600 

12  TOO 

1 1 000 

1 0000 

9^00 

8(3oo 


'1   I 


c 
5 
3 

6 


I 


C 

(6) 


u 

(7) 


■0  u 

g  C  CQ 


/c 

(8) 


d 

S  u 
I 

C    "O 


i 


0. 124 

16000 

290 

0.II4 

16000 

370 

0.108 

16000 

440 

0. 104 

16000 

500 

0. 100 

16000 

560 

0.098 

16000 

610 

0.096 

16000 

670 

0.094 

16000 

720 

0.092 

16000 

760 

0.000 

16000 

860 

0.088 

16000 

950 

0.086 

16000 

1040 

0.085 

16000 

II20 

0.084 

16000 

I2IO 

c 

(9) 


o.  183 
o,  151 
0.132 
o.  118 
o.  108 

O.  lOI 

0.095 

0.089 
0.085 
0.078 
0.072 
o.c68 
0.065 
0.061 
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TABLE  17.    PROPORTIONAL  DEPTHS  OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS 
Proportional  Depth  of  Neutral  Axis  Bdow  Top  of  Beam,  k,  and  Ratio  of  Stress  in 

Steel  to  Stress  in  Concrete,  ~,  for  Different  Percentages  of  Steel  and  Various  Ratios  of 

Moduli  of  Elasticity.  (See  p.  400.) 

The  table  below  gives  the  proportional  depths  of  the  neutral  axb,  k,  calculated 
from  formula  6,  page  484,  for  various  percentages  of  steel  and  moduli  of  elasticity 

and  the  corresponding  ratio  of  stress  in  steel  to  stress  in  concrete,  j.    Its  principal 

use  is  for  determining  the  moment  of  resistance,  and  consequentiy  the  safe  loading 
for  beams  already  built.  Its  use  is  not  advised  for  ordinary  calculations  of  moments 
of  resistance  and  dimensions  of.  beams  or  slabs,  because  it  presents  no  mieans  of  de- 
terminingj  without  further  calculation,  the  stress  in  the  steel  or  the  concrete,  and 
therefore  is  liable  to  lead  to  uneconomical  design. 


p 

Ratio  of 
Area  of 

n  ■■ 

zo 

ifM  za 

«-  ir 

•  — 

so 

»- 1 

\o 

■-3S 

Steel  to 
Cross-Sao 

tion  o£ 

Beam  Above 

Steel 

k 

fc 

66 

45 
36 

k 

fs 
Sc 

72 
49 
39 

A 

/, 
Sc 

79 
54 

43 

k 

91 
62 

49 

k 

fs 
fc 

109 

73 
57 

k 

ft 

O.OOI 

0.002 
0.003 

0.132 
O.181 
0.217 

0.143 
0.196 

0.235 

0.158 
0.217 
0.258 

0.181 
0.246 
0.292 

0.217 
0.292 

0.344 

0.232 
0.311 
0.36s 

116 

78 
61 

0.004 
0.005 
0.006 

0.246 
0.270 
0.292 

31 
27 
24 

0.266 
0.292 

0.314 

33 
29 

26 

0.292 
0.320 
0.344 

37 
32 
29 

0.328 

0.358 
0.384 

41 
36 
32 

0.384 
0.418 

0.446 

48 
42 
37 

0.420 

0.442 
0.471 

53 
44 
39 

8l?S 

•          •          •          • 

0  0   0  0 

O.31I 
6.328 

0.344 
0.358 

22 
21 

18 

0.334 

0.353 
0.369 

0.384 

24 
22 

21 
19 

0.365 
0.384 
0.402 
0.418 

26 

24 
22 
21 

0.407 
0.428 

0.446 

0.463 

29 
27 
25 
23 

0.471 

0.493 
0.513 
0.531 

34 
31 
29 
27 

0.497 
0.519 
O.S39 
0.5S7 

36 

32 

30 
28 

0.012 
0.014 
0.016 
0.018 

0.384 

0.407 
0.428 
0.446 

16 

15 

13 
12 

0.402 
0.436 

0.4S7 
0.476 

17 
16 

14 
13 

0.446 
0.471 

0.493 
0.513 

19 
17 
15 
14 

0.493 
0.519 

0.542 
0.562 

21 

19 

17 
16 

0.562 
0.588 
0.611 
0.631 

23 

21 

19 
18 

0.588 
0.614 
0.637 
0.657 

2S 
32 

20 

18 

0.020 
0,030 
0.Q40 
0.050 

0.463 

0.531 
0.580 

0.618 

12 

9 

7 
6 

0.493 
0.562 

0.61 1 

0.649 

12 

9 
8 

6 

0.531 

0.599 
0.649 

0.686 

13 
10 

8 

7 

0.580 
0.649 

0.697 
0.732 

15 
II 

9 

7 

0.649 

16 

0.67s 

17 

\ 
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TABLE  18.    AVERAOB  WORKING  UNIT  STRESS,  /,  ON  CONCRBTB  COLUMNS 

Reinforced  with  Longitudinal  Bars,  for  Different  Unit  Stresses  in  Concrete  and  Different  Per- 

contages  ojSted.    (See  p.  564.) 

Baaed  on/  «  fe  [i+(»  —  i)  p].     (See  p.  562.) 


duti  of 

Ratio  of 
Steel 

P 

• 

Allowable  Average  Unit  Stren,  J ,  oa  Columns  in  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

!|i 

400 

4SO 

Jc' 

509 

SSO 

fc- 
600 

650 

fc- 

700 

fc- 

750 

fc- 

890 

fl 

(I) 

(a) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(") 

IS 

O.0O7S 
0.0x00 

O.OX3S 

0.0150 
O.OI7S 

0.0300 
0.0335. 
0.0350 

0.0375 
0.0300 

0.0335 
0.0350 

0.037S 
0.0400 

0.0435 

0.0450 

0.047s 
0.0500 
0.0550 
0.0600 

443 
4S6 
470 

536 

S40 

la 

S8a 
596 
610 

67A 

63S 

653 
666 
680 

736 

497 
5x3 
539 

576 

gS 
633 
639 

65s 
671 
686 

703 

718 

734 

SS3 

633 

640 

658 
67s 
693 
710 

7*8 

745 
763 

798 

!'* 
833 

930 

608 
637 

685 

704 
733 

781 

800 

830 
839 
858 

877 

916 

935 
973 

XOI3 

663 
684 
705 
736 

747 
8x0 

85a 

894 

936 
957 
978 

999 
X020 
X063 
1x04 

718 
83a 

878 
900 
923 

% 

991 

XOX4 

1037 

fO|9 

X083 
XX05 
XX50 
XX96 

87a 

896 
921 

945 
970 

994 

XOX9 

X043 
X068 
X093 
XXX7 

\x6s 
XX90 

839 

908 

934 

960 

986 

1 013 

1039 
X065 

X09X 
xxx8 

"44 
XX70 

ZX96 

X333 
X349 
X37S 

X338 
X380 

884 

913 
940 

996 

Z034 

X053 

X080 
XX08 

'  XX36 

1x64 
1x93 

X330 
X348 
1376 

1304 
133a 
X360 
X4X6 

X47a 

0.007s 
0.0100 
0.0135 
0.0150 
0.OX7S 

0.0300 
0.0335 
0.0250 
0.0375 
0.0300 

0.0335 
0.0350 

0.037S 
0.0400 
0.0435 

0.0450 
0.0475 
0.0500 
0.0550 
o.oOoo 

5  SO 

fc- 
too 

650 

700 

fc" 
ISO 

fc- 

800 

850 

fc- 

900 

fc  - 
950 

fc- 

XOOO 

11 

61 X 
636 
641 
656 

^ 

701 
7x6 

733 

763 
777 

833 

Ul 

9x3 

683 

7x6 
73a 

5S 

798 

831 
848 

864 

88x 

897 
9x4 

930 

1^ 

704 
733 

739 
757 
775 

8? 

839 

883 

9~ 
9x8 

936 

954 

97a 

990 

X007 

X043 

X079 

758 

777 
796 
8x6 

835 

873 
893 
913 

93X 

9SO 
970 

Z037 

1047 
X066 
X085 
1x34 

XX63 

8X3 

833 

S" 
874 

894 
91S 

936 

957 

1018 
X039 

1059 
Z080 

XZOI 

ZX3X 
XX43 
XX63 
X304 

X345 

866 
888 
9x0 
93a 
954 
976 
998 

X030 
1043 
ZO64 

Z086 
XXO8 
XI30 
XX53 

"74 
XX96 

13X8 
X240 
1284 
X338 

930 

IS? 

990 
X0X4 

X037 
1060 
X084 
XX07 
ZX30 

"54 
"77 

X30X 
Z334 

X347 

X370 

X394 

X3I7 
1364 

X4XX 

974 
999 
X034 
X048 
XO73 
X098 

XX33 

"47 
1x73 

"97 

1333 

X347 

X37X 

1396 

Z33X 
X34S 

1370 

1395 
X444 
X494 

X038 

X05S 
X081 
XX07 
ZZ33 

1x59 
1x85 

X3XX 

"37 
Z363 

Z390 
13x6 

\% 

1394 
1430 
1446 
147a 
1535 
X577 

X083 

XX  xo 

XX38 
XX65 
"93 

X330 
X248 

"75 
X303 
X330 

1358 
1385 
14x3 

:^ 

X495 
xsa3 
xsso 
x6o5 
x66o 

0.0075 

O.OIOO 

0.0135 
0.0x50 
0.0I7S 

0.0300 
0.0225 
0.0350 
0.0275 
0.0300 

0032s 
0.0350 
0.0375 
0.0400 
0.0435 

0.0450 

0.047S 
0.0500 
0.0550 
0.0600 

600 

Se- 

650 

700 

fc- 

750 

fc- 

800 

fc- 
850 

fc- 

900 

fc- 
950 

fc- 

XOOO 

fc- 

XXOO 

TO 

^ 
68x 
69s 
708 
723 
735 
749 
763 

776 

803 
8x6 
830 

857 
870 

897 
934 

694 
709 
733 
738 

7Sa 

767 

836 
840 

la 

884 
899 

9x3 
938 

94a 

972 

xooo 

763 
779 

8X0 

8a6 
843 
858 

90s 
93  X 

936 
95a 
968 

984 

999 

xoxs 

Z047 

1078 

Sox 
8x8 
834 
851 
868 

88s 
903 
9x9 
936 
953 

986 
1003 

X030 
1037 

XOS4 
X071 
1087 

XX3X 

"55 

854 

936 
xox6 

X034 

Z053 
X070 

Z088 

ZZ06 

ZX34 

xx6o 
ZX96 

X333 

936 

984 
X003 

X033 
XO4X 
X06O 

XO79 
XO99 

xxz8 

"37 
1x56 

XX75 
"94 

X3Z3 
X333 

I37I 
X309 

981 

XOOI 
X033 
1043 

XO63 
XO83 
1 103 
ZX33' 

XI43 

XX63 
II83 

X304 

X224 

"44 
X364 
xaSs 

1305 
134.S 
X386 

XOX4 

X035 
IOS7 
X078 
zxoo 

XX3I 
XX  A3 
X164 
XI85 
X306 

X338 

X249 
X37I 
1292 
13x3 

X33.5 
1356 

X377 
X430 
1463 

X068 

X090 
XXX3 

1X35 
ZX58 

xx8o 

X303 
X33S 

X348 
Z370 

X393 
X3x< 

1.3.38 
1360 

1383 
X40S 
X4a8 
X450 
X495 
X540 

XI74 

XI99 

1234^ 

1249 

Z273 

X398 
X323 
1348 

X37a 
X397 

1423 

X447 

1496 
X533 

1546 
X570 
X595 
1645 
X694 

6oo      TABI^E  19.    USE  FOR  DESIGNING  SQUARE  COLUMNS  WITH  VERTICAL 

REINFORCEMENT. 

Safe  Loadings  for  Column  of  Various  Sizes  and  Steel  Required  for  Given  Load.     {See  p,  564.) 

Based  on  P  =  Afc  [i  +  (n  -  i)  p]      (See  p.  562.) 

Of  the  total  width  of  column,  i  \  inches  on  all  faces  is  considered  as  protective  covering  and  a  not  included  io  the  irei 
(A)  carrying  load.    If  total  area  of  column  is  to  be  used,  select  sizes  3  inches  smaller  than  those  given. 


a 
B 


o 


tn. 


>6 


Ratio  of  Area  of  Ctccl  to  E3'ectivc  Area  of  Concrete. 


p  =  0.OZ0 


u 

5 


ja  9 


0.0:  s 


0.020 


sq. 
in. 


Safe 
Load. 

P 

tc/) 

< 

P 

As 

lb. 

sq. 
in. 

-3 

a-* 


lb. 


-1 

< 


As 


sq. 
in. 


0.025 


•§1 


lb. 


o-jj 


As 


sq. 
in. 


P  =  o.o.;o 


lb. 


< 


sq. 

in. 


0.0, 


OJ 


^=  0040 


*3>J 


c4 
t/3 


lb. 


Ou 


^'* 


sq. 
in. 


■i 

P 

'^s 

lb. 

*I- 

ID. 


1:2:4  Concrete 


fc  -  i;:o 


««  i; 


TO 

II 

12 
13 

IS 

16 

17 
18 

19 

ao 
22 

24 
26 
28 

30 
32 

It 

.^8 


7 

25 

100 

0.5 

26 

700 

0.7 

23 

200 

1.0 

S 

52 

800 

0.6 

34  900 

1.0 

36 

900 

1.3 

9 

-11 

SOO 

0.8 

44 

100 

1.2 

4'J 

700 

1.6 

10 

51 

300 

I.O 

5t 

500 

i.s; 

57 

600 

2.0 

II 

62 

100 

1.3 

6S 

900 

1.8 

69 

700 

2.4 

Z2 

73 

800 

1.4 

78 

400 

2.3 

83 

000 

2.9 

13 

86 

700 

1.7 

92 

000 

2.5 

97 

400 

3.4 

14 

lOI 

000 

2.0 

107 

000 

2.9 

"3 

000 

3.9 

IS 

"S 

000 

2.3 

123 

000 

^■i 

130 

000 

4-5 

16 

131 

000 

2.6 

139 

000 

3.8 

147 

000 

S.I 

17 

148 

000 

2.9 

157 

000 

4-3 

166 

000 

S.8 

IQ 

185 

000 

3.6 

197 

000 

5-4 

208 

000 

7.2 

21 

326 

000 

4.4 

240 

000 

6.6 

254 

000 

8.8 

23 

271 

000 

5.3 

28S 

000 

7.9 

30s 

000 

10.6 

25 

321 

000 

6.3 

340 

000 

9.4 

360 

000 

12.5 

27 

374 

000 

7.3 

J97 

000 

10.9 

420 

000 

14.6 

20 

431 

000 

8.4 

458 

000 

12.6 

484 

000 

16.8 

31- 

403 

000 

9.6 

523 

000 

14.4 

554 

000 

19.2 

33 

559 

000 

10.9 

50? 

000 

16.3 

627 

OOO 

21.8 

35 

62S 

000' 

12.3 

667 

000 

18.4 

vo'V 

OTO 

24.5 

29  800 
38  900 
49  200 
60  800 
73  500 

87  SOO 

*I03  000 

119  000 

137  000 

156  000 

176  000 
219  000 
263  000 
321  000 
380  000 

443  000 
5x1  000 

5 84   OOO 

662  000 
74^  000 


1.2 

1.6 

3.0 


2, 

3 


3.0 

4-2 

4.9 

S.6 

6.4 


7 

9 

II, 

IS 
i3, 

21, 

24. 
27, 
10, 


31  300 
40  900 
51  800 
63  900 
77  300 

92  000 

loS  000 
125  000 
144  000 
164  000 

185  000 
231  000 

2S2  OOO 

3^18  000 
399.000 

466  000 
S37  000 
61 \   000 

695  OOO 
78^    001 


1-5 
19 

2.4 

3.0 
3.6 

4.3 
S.I 
5-9 
6.8 

7.7 

8.7 
10.8 
13.2 

1 5. 9 
18.8 

21.9 

25. 2 
28.8 
32.7 


32  900 

1.7 

42  900 

2.2 

S4  300 

2.8 

67  100 

3-5 

81  ZOO 

4-2 

96  600 

S.o 

113  000 

S-9 

X3I  000 

6.9 

151  000 

7.9 

172  000 

9.0 

194  000 

10. 1 

242  000 

12.6 

296  000 

4-^ 

35S  000 

18. 5 

419  000 

31.9 

489  000 

25-5 

564  000 

29-4 

644  OOO 

il.t 

730  000 

38.1 

83T  000 

42.0 

34  400 

2.0 

44  goo 

2.6 

56  900 

S  J 

70  300 

40 

8490c 

4.S 

lOl  000 

5.« 

119  000 

b.i 

13d  000 

:.? 

158  000 

90 

180  000 

10.2 

303  000 

n.6 

253  000 

144 

310  000 

17.6 

371  000 

31  J 

439000 

i5  0 

SI*  000 

m  i 

Sgo  000 

3?.6 

67s  oooi  3S  i 

76s  000 

4^.6 

860000 

40  0 

i:  ij:3  Concrete 


fc  ~  s:o 


12 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 

IS 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
22 

It 

28 

30 
32 
34 
36 
38 


7 

31  000 

O.S 

32 

SOO 

0.7 

34 

100 

1.0 

8 

40  SOO 

0.6 

42 

600 

1.0 

44 

500 

1.3 

9 

SI  300 

0.8 

S3 

800 

1.2 

56 

300 

1.6 

10 

63  300 

1.0 

66 

400 

1.5 

6g 

SOO 

2.0 

II 

76  600 

1.3 

80 

400 

1.8 

84 

100 

3.4 

13 

91  100 

1.4 

95 

600 

2.3 

TOO 

000 

2.9 

13 

107  000 

1.7 

112 

000 

2.5 

118 

000 

3.4 

14 

124  000 

2.0 

130 

000 

2.9 

136 

000 

3.9 

IS 

142  000 

2.3 

149 

000 

3.4 

156 

000 

4-5 

16 

163  000 

2.6 

170 

000 

3.i: 

178 

000 

5.1 

17 

183  000 

2.9 

192 

000 

4-3 

201 

000 

s.£ 

19 

228  000 

3.6 

340 

000 

5-4 

251 

000 

7.2 

31 

279  000 

4.4 

293 

000 

6.6 

307 

000 

8.8 

23 

335  000 

5.3 

351 

000 

7.9 

368 

000 

10.  C 

25 

395  000 

6.3 

415 

000 

9.4 

435 

000 

12.5 

27 

461  000 

7.3 

484 

000 

10.9 

507 

000 

14. C 

29 

532  000 

8.4 

559 

000 

12.6 

66l 

000 

16.8 

31 

60S  000 

0.6 

638 

000 

14.4 

000 

19.2 

33 

689  000 

10.9 

723 

000 

16.3 

757 

000 

21.8 

35 

775  000 

12.3 

8i4 

000 

18.4 

i<K2 

cm 

21. P 

35  600 

Z.2 

45  500 

1.6 

S3  800 

2.0 

72  700 

2.5 

87  900 

3.0 

105  000 

3.6 

123  000 

4.2 

142  ooc 

4-9 

164  000 

5.6 

1S6  000 

6.4 

210  000 

7.2 

262  000 

9.0 

321  000 

TI.O 

385  000 

13.2 

454  000 

IS. 6 

530  000 

l3.2 

6it  000 

21.0 

69S  000 

24.0 

7')i  000 

27.2 

P'^o  000 

'O.^ 

37  100 

i.S 

48  500 

1-9 

61  400 

2.4 

75  800 

3.0 

91  700 

3.6 

109  000 

4.3 

1 33  000 

S-i 

Z49  000 

5.9 

171  000 

6.8 

194  000 

7.7 

219  000 

8.7 

274  000 

10.8 

334  000 

13.2 

401  000 

IS. 9 

474  000 

18.8 

553  000 

21.9 

638  000 

25.2 

729  000 

23.8 

826  000 

32.7 

020  000 

36.8 

33  700 

1.7 

so  500 

2.2 

64  000 

2.S 

79  000 

3-5 

96  000 

4-2 

114  000 

S.O 

133  000 

59 

155  000 

6.9 

178  000 

7.0 

302  000 

9.0 

228  000 

10. 1 

2S5  000 
348  000 

12.6 

15.4 

418  000 

18.S 

493  000 

21.9 

576  000 

2S.S 

664  000 

29.4 

7';9  000 

33.6 

860  000 

38.1 

067  000 

42.0 

40  300 

52  500 

66  500 

53  too 
99  300 

118  000 
139  000 
161  000 
18s  000 
210  000 


:.o 
36 

3  J 
40 

4.3 

58 
6.8 
7.8 
9.0 
10.3 


237  000^  TI.6 
296  000  14  4 
363  000  17.6 
434000 
513000, 


21.3 
25.0 


S^  000 

690  000 

789  000 
894  000    4?^ 
005  000>  40  0 


29  2 

J?  6 

38.4 


i:  i:  a  ConcTit^ 


fc   =  Clo 


«  =  10 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
22 

24 
26 

aS 

30 
32 

34 
36 
38 


7 
8 

9 
10 
II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


36  300 
47  400 
60  000 
74  100 
89  600 

107  000 
125  000 
145  000 
167  000 
190  000 


17 

214 

000 

19 

268 

000 

21 

327 

000 

23 

392 

000 

25 

463 

000 

27 

540 

000 

29 

6?3 

000 

31 

712 

000 

35  looS  ( 


0.5 

37 

800 

0.7 

39 

300 

I.C 

0.6 

49 

400 

1.0 

51 

400 

1.3 

0.8 

62 

500 

1.2 

^•5 

000 

1.6 

1.0 

77 

200 

1.5 

80 

200 

2.0 

1.2 

93 

400 

1.8 

97 

100 

2.4 

1-4 

III 

000 

2.2 

116 

000 

2.9 

1.7 

130 

000 

2.5 

136 

000 

3.4 

2.0 

ISI 

000 

2.9 

157 

000 

3.9 

2.3 

174 

000 

3-4 

181 

000 

4-5 

2.6 

198 

000 

3.8 

205 

000 

5.1 

2.9 

223 

000 

4.3 

232 

000 

s.£ 

3.6 

279 

000 

5.4 

390 

000 

7.2 

4.4 

340 

000 

6.6 

^54 

OOO 

8.8 

5.3 

40S 

000 

7.9 

425 

000 

10. C 

6.3 

482 

000 

9.4 

502 

000 

12.5 

7.3 

563 

000 

10.9 

s^s 

000 

14,6 

8.4 

649 

000 

12.6 

67s 

000 

16. s 

9.0 

742 

000 

14.4 

-  id^3 

771 

000 

i<;r.2 

i0.9HS4.I 

ii74. 

000 

-ai-8 

I12.3 

04O 

000 

18.4 

^83 

OOO 

24-5 

40  800 
Si  300 
67  500 
83  300 
loi  000 

120  000 

141  OOO 

16}  000 
187  000 
213  000 


241 

301 

3(^7 
441 

521 

607 
701 
801 

030 


OOO 
ODO 
OOO 
000 
OOO 

000 
000 
^30 
JXXX 


000 


1.2 

1.6 
2.0 

2.5 
3.0 

3.6 

4.2 
4.9 

s.6 
6.4 


7.2 
9.0 

II. o 
13-2 

15-6 

l3.2 
31. 0 
24.0 
-27-Z 
30.6 


42  300 

55  300 

70  000 

86  400 

104  000 

124  000 
146  000 
169  000 
194  000 

22Z  000 


250 
312 
381 
457 
S40 

6}o 
736 
830 

~94X 
I  058 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 

OOO 

00a 


000 


I 
I 

2 

3 
3 


4-3 
S.I 


S-9 
6.8 

7.7 

8.7 
10.8 
13  2 

159 
18.8 

21.9 
25.2 
28.8 

-3^.7 
36.8 


43  800 
57  200 
72  400 
89  400 
108  000 


139 
151 

175 

20I 
229 

258 

394 

.473 

5S9 

:652 

:7S2 

^859 

-    974 

I  095 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
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TABLE  20.    USE  FOR  DESIGNING  ROUND  COLUMNS  WITH  VERTICAL       Aq, 

reinforcement: 

Safe  Loadings  for  Columns  of  Various  Sizes  and  Sted  Required  for  Given  Load.     {See  p,  564.) 

Based  on  P  =  Afc  [i  +  (w  -  i)  ^1.     (.See  p,  562.) 

Of  the  total  diameter  of  the  column,  li  inches  on  all  sides  is  considered  as  protective  coating  and  is  not  included  in 
the  area  {A )  carrying  load.     If  total  area  of  column  is  to  be  used,  s<:lect  sizes  3  inches  smaller  than  those  [;iven 
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DUORAU  4.    BElfDraO  HOHEHTS  POR  DIFFERENT  SPAHS  AND  LOADS. 
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DIAGRAM  5.    BEITDIR6  HOHEHTS  FOR  DIFFEREirT  SPAHS  AKD  LOABS. 

to 
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DUORAH  «.     BBiroiHO  MOMEHTS  FOR  DIFFBREHT  SPAITS  AlID  LOADS. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Reinforced  concrete  has  taken  its  place  as  an  established  material 
for  building  construction.  Durable,  fireproof,  and  economical  in  first 
cost;  adaptable  to  various  types  of  design;  capable  of  carrying  heavy 
loads;  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  pleasing  arclutectural  treat- 
ment, its  position  as  a  buildii^  material  is  unique. 


Pic.  174. — Placing  Brick  Veneer  on  Concrete  Building.     [See  p.  6ta,) 
Gray  and  Davis  Building.  Cambridi^.  Mass. 

Used  as  the  structural  frame  of  factor^'  and  ofiice  buildings,  for  foun- 
dations and  floors  of  steel  frame  structures;  or  as  artificial  stone  for  fac- 
ing or  trimming,  its  adaptability  is  recognized.  For  small  buildings 
such  as  dwellings,  its  use  is  not  so  general  because  of  larger  unit  costs 
on  small  jobs,  but  in  certain  cases  where,  on  the  one  hand,  expense 
is  not  the  criterion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  duplication  of  design 
reduces  the  costs,  it  is  being  adopted  to  advantage. 

For  first-class  construction  there  are  three  requisites:  (i)  thoroughly 
tested  materials;  (2)  design  by  an  engineer  familiar  with  reinforced 
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concrete  design;    and   (3)  construction    by    an    experienced  builder 
working  under  careful  supervision. 

RELATIVE  COSTS  OF  BUILDINGS  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS 

For  industrial  and  office  buildings  reinforced  concrete  natural!}- 
competes  with  the  steel  frame,  plain  or  fireproof ed,  and  with  mill  con- 
struction. Cost  is  usually  the  important  factor,  but  sometimes  speed 
after  breaking  ground  is  the  main  consideration,  as  is  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, in  high  buildings  in  the  business  sections  of  large  cities,  and 
structural  steel  may  be  selected  on  this  account.  If  the  time  of  rolling 
of  the  structural  steel  must  be  included,  however,  the  concrete  building 
can  be  put  up  in  a  shorter  time. 

In  selecting  the  type  of  building,  the  first  cost  should  not  be  con- 
sidered alone,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  average  annual  expense 
and  depreciation  over  a  term  of  years.  In  other  words,  it  is  economical 
to  increase  the  first  cost  for  the  sake  of  an  annual  saving  in  expense 
that  ultimately,  in  the  course  of  the  useful  life  of  the  building,  makes 
up  for  the  higher  initial  expenditure. 

Fireproofed  steel  frame  construction  almost  invariably  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  first  cost  tjian  reinforced  concrete.  This  is  due  chiefly  i<' 
the  fact  that  in  the  reinforced  concrete  structure  the  concrete  itself  ii 
not  simply  for  fireproofing,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  its  strength  in 
compression,  forms  a  load-carrying  part  of  the  members.  Moreover, 
placing  the  fireproofing  on  the  steel  frame  is  a  separate  and  expensive 
operation  that  is  practically  incidental  in  a  reinforced  concrete  building. 

The  first  cost  of  the  reinforced  concrete  structure,  in  turn,  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  steel  frame,  not  fireproofed,  or  of  mill  construction. 
This  depends,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  type  of  building. 
Thus,  with  very  heavy  loads,  especially  on  long  spans,  concrete  is 
cheaper  than  steel  or  mill  construction.  The  dividing  line  varies  with 
relative  costs  of  material.  Frequently  it  occurs  at  loads  of  200  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  spans  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  feet.* 

To  get  any  real  comparison  between  buildings  of  different  materials 
a  detailed  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  first  cost  and  the  annual 
expenditures.  The  following  tablet  issued  by  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Companyf  illustrates  the  method. 

*  See  paper  by  L.  C.  Wason  in  Proceedings  National  Aaaodation  of  Cement  Usera,  Vol.  VII,  xgii.p. 
448. 

t  Similar  computations  are  given  by  J.  P.  H.  Perry  in  Proceedings  National  Association  of  Cemeni 
Users,  Vol.  VII,  191 1,  p.  443- 

X  See  also  Concrete  Cemeni  Age.  July  1016,  p.  25. 
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Comparative  First  and  Maintenance  Costs  of  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Mill  Constructed 

Buildings 

(From  standpoint  of  Owner) 
Building  100  ft.  x  175  ft.    7  stories  and  basement.   Total  Floor  Area  140  000  sq.  ft. 

Reinforced  Mill 

Concrete  Construction 

(FireprooO  (Not  FireprooO 

First  cost  of  building, $189  000.00  $168  000.00 

First  cost  of  sprinkler  system 14  000.00  14  000. 00     * 

Total  first  investment $203  000.00        $182  000.00 

First  cost  fireproof  more  than  mill  construction $21  000.00 

Mcnntenance 

Interest  on  first  investment 6%  $12  180.00  $10  920.00      6% 

Tax  on  first  investment 1%  2  030.00  i  820.00      1% 

Depreciation  on  buHding 0.5%  945  00  3  360.00      2% 

Obsolescence 1.0%  i  890.00  3  360.00      2% 

Depreciation  on  sprinkler io%  i  400.00  i  400.00  10% 

Repairs  to  building 0.25%  472.50  1680.00       1% 

Damage  to  building  by  vermin. .  .None  200.00  Est.  low 

Auxiliary  fire  equipment Estimated  200 .  00  300 .  00  Estimated 

Fire  insurance  on  building,  None  required  235.20  i4cts.  on 

$100 

$19  117.50          S23  275.20 
Yearly  expense  fireproof  less  than  non-fireproof.  -. $4  157 .  70 

The  yearly  saving  of  $4  157.70  capitalized  at  6%  represents  $69  295.  There- 
fore, actual  cost  of  concrete  building  is  $119  705,  in  comparison  with  one  of  null 
construction  costing  $168  000. 

Furthermore  there  is  a  lower  rate  for  fire  insurance  on  the  contents  of  the  concrete 
building  which  still  further  reduces  the  cost. 

Reinforced  concrete  has  been  used  economically  for  dwelling  houses, 
but  only  where  cheap  cottages  can  be  built  in  groups  of  similar  pattern. 
With  this  exception  wood  is  cheaper  and,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  forms  alone 
exceeds  in  many  cases  that  of  the  material  and  concrete  labor.  Pre- 
cast blocks,  requiring  no  forms,  can  best  be  used  for  this  class  of  work, 
but  unless  the  surfaces  are  tooled  the  appearance  is  apt  to  be  monoto- 
nous. In  estimating  the  labor  where  forms  are  used  allowance  must  be 
made  for  time  lost  waiting  for  the  concrete  to  harden  so  that  the  forms 
can  be  raised.  For  this  reason  a  small  gang  of  men  should  be  used, — 
only  enough  to  lay  concrete  to  the  height  of  one  section  of  the  forms  f)er 
day. 
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Average  Costs  of  Concrete  Buildings  per  Square  Foot  of  Floor  Area  (See  p.  6ii.) 

Costs  include  all  items  except  interior  finish 
Cost  in  Dollars  per  Square  Foot  of  Floor  Area 


Width  in 
Feet 

Length  of  Building  in  Feet 

Length  of  Building  in  Feet 
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Average  Costs  of  Concrete  Buildings  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Volume  (See  p.  611.) 

Costs  include  all  items  except  interior  finish 
Cost  in  Dollars  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Volume 


Width  in 
Feet 

Length  of  Building  in  Feet 

Length  of  Building  in  Feet 

50 
$ 

100 
$ 

200 

$ 

300 

$ 

400 

$ 

600 

$ 

'» 

100 

200 
$ 

300 
$ 

400 

600 

l-Story                                                 2-Story 

25 

0.195 

O.IS3 

0.133 

0.122 

0.II7 

o.iis 

O.191 

0.147 

0.129 

0.119 

0.114 

0.108 

50 

0.139 

0.119 

o.ios 

0.09s 

0.090 

0.087 

0.137 

0.108 

0.096 

0.088 

0.084 

0.082 

75 

0.126 

O.IIO 

0.096 

0.086 

0.082 

0.079 

0.120 

0.099 

0,087 

0.080 

0.076 

0.072 

100 

0.120 

O.X04 

0.090 

0.082 

0.076 

0.074 

0.113 

0.092 

0.081 

0.074 

0.070 

0.067 

ISO 

O.I16 

0.098 

0.086 

0.077 

0.072 

0.070 

0.X06 

0.087 

0.076 

0.069 

0.066 

0.063 

4-Story                                           6  to  10-Story 

25 

0.18s 

0.140 

0.122 

0.II4 

0.109 

0.104 

0.18s 

0.138 

0.121 

0.112 

O.IIO 

0.104 

50 

0.128 

o.ioo 

0.089 

0.083 

0.081 

0.077 

0.128 

0.098 

0.088 

0.083 

0.081 

0.077 

75 

0.II2 

0.090 

0.080 

0.075 

0.072 

0.070 

O.III 

0.090 

0.080 

0.074 

0.071 

0.069 

100 

0.104 

0.084 

0.074 

0.069 

0.067 

0.065 

p.  103 

0.082 

0.073 

0.068 

0.066 

0.064 

150 

D.O98 

0.079 

0.070 

0.06s 

0.063  0.060 [0.097 

0.077 

0.068 

0.064 

0.062 

1 

0.060 

Values  are  based  on  conditions  outlined  on  page  611.  The  tables  are  taken  from  "Concrete  Coftts" 
by  the  same  authors,  and  the  values  arc  made  up  from  tables  of  unit  times  and  costs  given  in  the  same 
book  carefully  checked  by  contractors'  estimates.  For  more  complete  details  and  for  the  unit  values 
which  are  adapted  to  all  conditions,  see  other  tables  and  examples  in  "Concrete  Costs." 

Values  ^re  for  symmetrical  buildings. 

Values  must  be  corrected  for  the  high  prices  obtaining  during  the  war. 
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For  cellar  and  foundation  walls  of  all  classes  of  buildings,  including 
brick  and  frame  (see  p.  643),  concrete  is  superseding  rubble  masonry 
except  where  rubble  stone  is  taken  from  the  excavation  so  as  to  be  very 
cheap. 

Cement  mortar  plastered  on  to  metal  or  wood  lathing  is  used  not  only 
for  outside  walls  but  in  some  cases  for  fire  resisting  partitions  in  large 
buildings.     (See  p.  645). 

ACTUAL  COST   OF  REINFORCED   CONCRETE  BUILDINQS 

The  tables  presented  on  page  610  present  the  approximate  average 
cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  and  per  cubic  foot  of  volume  of  plain 
rectangular  reinforced  concrete  buildings  of  various  sizes  and  heights. 

The  costs  include  all  details  of  construction,  not  only  the  concrete 
forms  and  reinforcement,  but  also  windows,  stairs,  roof  covering,  and 
plumbing.  Interior  finish,  which  varies  widely  with  the  type  of  con- 
struction, is  not  included.    The  basis  of  the  tables  is  as  follows: 

(i)  Floor  loads,  150  pounds  per  square  foot. 

(2)  Story  heights:  first  floor  on  a  3-foot  fill; 

other  floors  12  feet  from  slab  surface  to  slab  surface. 

(3)  Column  spacing,  18  feet  on  centers. 

(4)  Floor   design:  girders  between  columns  in   one   direction;  beams  between 

columns  in  other  direction  with  two  intermediate  beams. 

(5)  Excavation  and  foundations.* 


Story  Height 

Outside  Walls  per  Linear  Foot 

Inside  Walls  per  Lmeor  Foot  . 

I 

$2.00 

$1.75 

2 

3 

2.90 
3.80 

2.25 
2.80 

4 

S 
6 

4.70 

S-6o 
6.50 

3.40 

390 
4- 50 

(6)  Filling  under  first  floor:  3-foot  fill  at  50^  per  cubic  yard  in  place. 

(7)  Stairs:  material  and  labor,  $100  per  flight  per  story. 

(8)  Stairways  and  elevator  towers: 

2  stairways  and  i  elevator  tower  for  buildings  up  to  150  feet  long. 

2  stairways  and  2  elevator  towers  for  buildings  up  to  300  feet  long. 

3  stairways  and  3  elevator  towers  for  buildings  over  300  feet  long. 


*  Taken  from  paper  pccsented  before  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  April 
i904f  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main.  Prices  revised  by  Mr.  Main  to  conform  to  prices  prevailing  about  Janu- 
§ry,  1910.    Values  must  be  corrected  for  the  high  prices  obtaining  during  the  war. 
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(9)  Floor  finish:  all  floors  of  concrete  with  granolithic  finish. 
(10)  Walls: 

(a)  Curtain  walls  between  pilasters,  3  fee^t  high  and  8  inches  thick; 

(b)  Concrete  walls  for  penthouses,  6  inches  thick.    Dimensions  of  penthouse 

are  10  feet  by  10  feet; 
(p)  Concrete  walls  around  the  elevator  and  stairway  openings  are  taken  6  inches 
thick,  the  elevator  opening  being  10  by  30  feet  and  the  stairways  10  by 
10  feet,  these  two  being  adjacent  so  that  the  one  intermediate  lo-foot 
wall  serves  for  both  openings; 
(d)  For  toilets,  concrete  walls  6  inches  thi<^  and  20  feet  long,  one  wall  for  each 

5  000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Walls  8  inches  thick,  including  reinforcement  and  forms,  $0.35  per  square  foot. 
Walls  6  inches  thick,  including  reinforcement  and  forms,  $0.30  per  square  foot. 

(11)  Windows  and  doors:  all  openings  for  windows  and  doors,  $0.40  per  square  foot. 

(12)  Roof  and  flashing:  five-ply  tar  and  gravel  roofing,  $0.60  per  square  foot. 

(13)  Plumbing:  two  fixtures  on  each  floor  up  to  5  000  square  feet  of  floor  surface, 
and  one  additional  fixture  for  each  additional  5  000  square  feet,  $75.00  per  fixture. 

(14)  Labor  rates:  carpenter  labor,  $0.50  per  hour;  steel  labor,  $0.30  per   hour; 
and  conmion  labor,  $0.25  per  hour. 

(15)  Concrete  in  place  (including  labor  and  materials) :  $7.00  per  cubic  y&rd,  or 
$0.26  per  cubic  foot. 

(16)  Form  lumber:  $30xx>  per  i  000  feet  B.  M.,  delivered. 

(17)  Steel  for  reinforcement:  $37.00  per  ton,  delivered. 

For  lighter  loads  than  specified,  the  costs  are  slightly  decreased,  "this 
decrease  runnmg  up  to  12^  cents  per  square  foot  for  a  75-pound  load  in 
a  lo-story  building.  For  a  300-pound  load,  the  prices  are  increased 
from  6  cents  for  a  2-story  building  up  to  12  J  cents  per  square  foot  for 
10  stories.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tables  are  based  0x1.  ^ec- 
tangulari  symmetrical  bnildizigs.  AUowance  most  be  made  for  irreS^^lv 
lajoats,  which  increase  materially  the  cost  of  form  constructioit 

The  variation  in  cost  due  to  variation  in  spacing  of  columns  is  sixiall. 
If  columns  are  spaced  fifteen  feet  apart  the  cost  is  6  per  cent  greater 
than  where  colimins  are  spaced  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

BUILDINQ  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

The  factory*  of  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  built  by  ^« 
Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.   174,  page    ^7- 
The  photograph  shows  the  brick  veneer  being  laid  from  a  scaffold,  but 
the  same  builders  now  omit  the  scaffold  on  their  work  and  use  a  p*'" 
ented  platform  Swung  from  the  roof. 

In  the  frontispiece  is  shown  the  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts 

*  Monks  &  JohnaoD,  Engineen. 
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Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  designed  and  built  by  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation;  William  W.  Bosworth, 
Architect.    The  concrete  design  and  construction  was  under  the  super- 
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Fig.  177. — ^Typical  Framing  Plan  and  Steel  Schedules.     (JSee  p.  617.) 
Buildings  i,  3,  and  5,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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vision  of  Mr.  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  Consulting  Engineer.  This  vwk 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  schemes  for  an  educational  institu- 
tion  that  has  been  developed  in  this  country.  The  buildings  cover  an 
area  of  3^  acres  and  if  placed  end  for  end  would  extend  some  2  500 
feet  in  length.  Except  for  the  structural  steel  stairways  and  exterior 
finish  (see  Fig.  180,  page  619)  reinforced  concrete  was  used  throughout. 
About  40  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  3  600  tons  of  steel  reinforce- 
ment were  used. 

Typical  Layouts.  A  number  of  figures  are  given  to  show  practical 
solutions  of  problems  encountered  in  ordinary  building  design.  Fig. 
175,  page  613,  shows  the  first  floor  plan  of  the  Youth's  Companion 
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Flo.  178. — Elevation  Showing  Brick  Veneer  and  Concrete  Columns  and  Spandrel 

Beams;  also  Wall  Section.    {See  p,  617.) 
Youth's  Companion  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Building,*  Boston,  Mass.,  Densmore  and  LeClear,  Architects  and  Engi- 
neers.* The  size  of  the  panels  was  determined  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  printing  presses.  The  type  of  reinforcement  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
168,  page  543.  The  construction  is  simplified  by  the  location,  outside 
of  the  building  proper,  of  the  stairs  and  elevator  wells. 

The  first  floor  plan  of  the  Paine  Furniture  Building,  Boston,  Dens- 
more and  LeClear,  Architects  and  Engineers,!  is  shown  in  Fig.  176, 
page  614.  In  this  case  the  layout  is  governed  by  the  allowable  loads 
on  the  soil  and  by  the  requirements  of  retail  salesrooms  and  shops. 
The  floor  is  a  4-way  flat  slab  system.     (See  Fig.  166,  p.  541.) 

The  framing  plan  of  one  floor  of  Buildings  1,3,  and  5  of  the  New 

*  W.  F.  Keams  Co..  Builders;  Sanford  E-  'fhompsoD,  Consulting  Engineer. 
t  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  Builders:  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  Consulting  Engineer. 
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Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  177,  page  615.  This 
is  the  key  plan  which  ties  in  the  numerous  detail  sheets  covering  the 
individual  slabs,  beams,  and  columns.  The  figure  shows  also  the 
typical  slab  reinforcement  and  beam  and  colunm  steel  schedule.  Fig. 
181,  page  624,  shows  a  st&el  schedule  for  a  beam. 

A  portion  of  the  elevation  and  wall  section  of  the  Youth's  Companion 
Building  is  shown  in  Fig.  178,  page  616.  The  building  is  situated  on  a 
boulevard  in  Boston,  and  is  a  combination  of  a  factory  £^d  a  commercial 
building.  For  such  cases  the  arrangement  of  brick  veneer  and  con- 
crete colunms  and  spandrel  beams  shown  in  the  drawing  is  specially 
suitable.  (See  also  Fig.  174^  p.  607.)  For  the  fine  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  new  Technology  buildings  limestone  and  granite  were  used 
except  on  unimportant  parts  which  were  faced  with  brick.  (See  Fig. 
180,  p.  619.) 

A  cross-section  of  one  of  the  new  Technology  buildings  is  shown  in 
Fig.  179,  page  618.  In  this  instance  a  long  corridor,  with  class  rooms 
o{>ening  out  on  either  side,  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  By 
using  long  span  beams  in  the  class  room  and  short  spans  in  the  corri- 
dors, all  columns  were  located  in  the  walls  and  partitions  except  in 
large  drawing  rooms  and  shops.  (See  Fig.  183,  p.  626).  In  some  large 
class  or  lecture  rooms  columns  were  avoided  by  using  heavy  long  span 
beams  as  shown  in  Fig.  182,  p.  625.    (See  also  page  627.) 

FLOOR  LOADS 

In  designing  any  structure  the  local  building  laws  must  be  consulted. 
To  illustrate  good  practice  the  following  provisions  for  floor  loads  are 
taken  from  the  1916  New  York  City  Building  Code,  Bureau  of 
Manhattan. 

Floor  loads.  Every  floor,  roof,  yard,  court  or  sidewalk  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength 
in  all  parts  to  bear  safely  any  imposed  loads,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  in 
addition  to  the  dead  loads  depending  thereon,  provided,  however,  that  no*  floor  in 
any  building  or  extension  to  an  existing  building  hereafter  erected,  shall  be  designed 
to  carry  less  than  the  following  live  loads  per  square  foot  of  area,  uniformly  distributed, 
according  as  the  floor  may  be  intended  or  used  for  the  purposes  indicated. 
40  pQunds  for  residence  purposes, 

100  pounds  for  places  of  assembly  or  public  purpose,  except  that  for  classrooms 
of  schools  or  other  places  of  instruction  the  floor  need  not  be  designed 
for  more  than  75  pounds,  and 
120  pounds  for  any  other,  purpose,*  except  that  the  floors  of  offices  need  not  be 
designed  for  more  than  60  pounds.  The  live  load  for  which  any  and  every 
floor  may  be  designed  shall  be.  clearly  shown  in  the  application  and  on 
the  plans  before  any  permit  to  erect  is  issued. 

*Lo«ds  on  warehouse  floors  run  Irom  200  to  500  pounds  with  an  average  Of  J50  to  300.— Autbon. 
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Concentrated  loads.  Every  steel  floor  beam  in  any  building  hereafter  erected  used 
for  any  business  purpose  shall  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  live  load  concentrated  at  its 
centre  of  at  least  4  000  pounds. 

Moving  loads.  Running  machinery  or  other  moving  loads  shall  be  considered  as 
increasing  the  live  loads  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vibratory  inipiilg<»  transmitted 
to  the  floor. 
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Fig.  179. — ^Typical  Cross-Section  Showing  Classrooms  Opening  on  Corridor. 

{Seep.  617.) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Roof  had^.  Every  roof  hereafter  erected,  shall  be  proportioned  to  bear  safely  a  live 
load  of  40  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface  when  the  pitch  of  such  roof  is  twenty 
degrees  or  less  with  the  horizontal,  and  thirty  pounds  per  square  foot  measured  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  when  the  pitch  is  more  than  twenty  degrees. 

Loads  on  vertical  supports.  Every  column,  post  or  other  vertical  support  shall  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  bear  safely  the  combined  live  and  dead  loads  of  such  portions 
of  each  and  every  floor  as  depend  upon  it  for  support,  except  that  in  buildings  more 
than  five  stories  in  height  the  live  load  on  the  floor  next  below  the  top  floor  may  be 
assumed  at  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  allowable  live  load,  on  the  next  lower  floor  at 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  on  each  succeeding  lower  floor  at  correspondingly  decreasing 
percentages,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  allowable 
live  load  be  assumed. 
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FiQ.  180. — Ornamental  Facades  on    Major  and 

Minor  Courts.    Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Techttolosy,  Cambridtp.    {Su  p.  617.) 


Sidewalk  loads.  For  ade> 
walks  between  the  cuib  and 
building  lines,  tbelive  load 
shall  be  tfikpn  at  300 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

Yard  and  court  loads. 
For  yards  and  courts  inside 
the  building  line,  the  Uve 
loads  shall  be  taken  at  not 
less  than  no  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Weifbt  fit  <;oii£r«t«. 

The  weight  of  conci;ete 
varies  with  the  weight 
of  the  a^regate  anid 
with  the  proportions. 
For  ordinary  stone  and 
gravel  concrete,  a 
weight  of  150  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  can  be 
used  in  computation.- 
An  approximate  value 
of  i44pbunds  per  cubic 
foot  is  sometimes  used 
because  of  convenience 
in  cancellation  when 
during  bending  mo- 
ments. For  certain 
conditions,  more  exact 
values  are  necessary,  in 
which  case  the  weights 
on  page  9  should  be 
employed,  and  the  ex- 
cess weight  of  the  steel 
reinforcement,  which 
aconetimes  amounts  to 
several  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  struct- 
ure, may  be  allowed 
for. 

Tables  of  volume  vA 
concrete  in  slabs, 
beams,  and  columns  of 
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different  dimensions,  are  given  in  the  authors*  book  on  "Concrete 
Costs,"  pp.  526-533.  These  are  convenient  to  use  for  computations 
for  both  quantities  and  weights. 

MATERIALS  FOR  BUnDING  CONSTRUCTION 

A  first-class  Portland  cement  must  be  used  which  fulfills  the  standard 
specifications  given  on  page  62.  The  rules  for  the  selection  of  the  ag- 
gregates are  the  same  as  for  other  classes  of  concrete.  Since  the  con- 
crete may  be  loaded  way  up  to  its  working  stresses,  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  see  that  the  sand  is  satisfactory.  (See  page  115.)  The 
size  of  the  coarse  aggregate  is  often  limited  to  i  inch.  If  well  graded, 
however,  so  that  the  larger  pieces  will  not  collect  and  prevent  the 
flow  of  the  mortar  around  the  steel,  the  limit  of  size  where  the  floor 
thickness  is  not  less  than  4  inches  may  be  as  high  as  i^  inches. 

The  usual  proportions  are  1:2:4,  that  is,  one  barrel,  or  four  bags,  of 
Portland  cement,  8  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  16  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone 
or  gravel,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sand  and  stone  being  varied 
slightly  to  suit  the  particular  aggregates.  In  certain  cases,  espedally 
where  the  cost  of  cement  is  relatively  low,  it  is  economical  to  use  richer 
proportions,  such  as  1:15:3'^  and  in  columns,  particularly,  where  size 
is  an  important  factor,  the  proportions  may  be  even  richer.  Although 
higher  unit  stresses  may  be  used,  it  mri^t  be  remembered  that  the 
modulus,  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  elasticity  (see  page  483),  as  well  as 
the  strength,  changes  with  the  proportions  Bo  that  there  is  less  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  member  on  account  of  a  richer  mix  than  might  be 
expected.  It  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  this  difference  hi 
modulus  both  in  figuring  columns  (see  p.  376)  and  also  in  the  formulas 
for  beams  and  slabs  (see  pp.  353  to  362). 

The  quantities  of  cement  and  aggregates  required  per  cubic  yard  of 
concrete  in  diflFerent  proportions  are  tabulated  on  page  214.  Conveni- 
ent tables  for  figuring  material  costs  ^re  presented  in  "Concrete 
Costs,"  pp.  165  to  173.  '        . 

Steel  requirements  are  discussed  on  page  478. 

Cinder  Concrete.  For  short-span  floors  of  steel  frame  buildings, 
cinder  concrete  sometimes  may  be  used  economically  for  light  loads 
because  of  its  light  weight.  The  span  for  cinder  concrete  slabs  is  gener- 
ally limited  to  6  or  8  feet.  Cinders  are  not  suitable  for  the  structural 
members  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  For  fireproofing  (see  p.  289) 
cinder  concrete  may  be  employed  providing  a  first-class  cinder  is 
available. 
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Cinders  for  concrete  should  contain  but  little  unbumed  coal  and  be 
tree  from  soot.  A  clean  cinder  will  not  discolor  the  palm  when  held 
in  it  and  rubbed  with  the  fingers.  Usually  a  better  mixtiure  can  be 
obtained  by  screening  the  fine  stuff  from  the  cinders,  and  then,  if  gritty, 
mixing  it  with  sand,  than  by  using  unscreened  material,  although  if 
the  fine  stuff  is  foimd  by  tests  to  be  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
mass,  it  may  be  used  without  screening  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  sand 
added. 

Concrete  Blocks.  Concrete  blocks  are  specially  adapted  to  dwellings, 
farm  buildings  and  similar  structures.  None  should  be  used,  however, 
unless  they  are  known  by  test  and  experience  to  be  satisfactory  and 
durable.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  specifies  that  the 
compressive  strength  calculated  on  the  gross  area,  including  cellular 
spaces,  shall  be  not  less  than  800  pounds  per  square  inch  with  the  cells 
vertical;  and  not  less  than  300  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  no  block 
testing  at  less  than  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  the  cells  hori- 
zontal. The  average  absorption  of  three  blocks  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  cent,  in  48  hours  nor  15  per  cent,  in  any  case. 

Special  care  is  needed  in  selecting  and  proportioning  aggregates. 
One  of  the  chief  difliculties  has  been  the  selection  of  too  lean  proportions. 

Ornamental  Stone.  For  balustrades,  cornices,  interior  work,  and 
the  Uke,  artificial  stone  made  with  special  aggregates  is  cast  in  carefully 
shaped  molds.  Such  products  have  been  found  satisfactory  archi- 
tecturally and  from  the  point  of  view  of  durability. 

To  prevent  hair  cracking  or  checking,  density  is  the  most  essential 
requirement.  The  aggregates  must  be  accurately  graded  with  as  large 
a  maximum  size  as  possible,  half-inch  or  even  three-quarters  inch,  pref- 
erably. The  consistency  must  not  be  too  wet,  a  sluggish  consistency 
about  like  very  thick  pea  soup  or  even  stiffer  is  best.  A  very  wet  mix 
is  almost  sure,  to  check,  while  too  dry  a  mix  is  apt  to  be  porous. 

Molding  in  sand  produces  blocks  of  a  rough,  rather  pleasing  surface, 
and  is  also  suitable  for  blocks  which  are  to  be  tooled.  A  wooden  core 
is  made  and  fine  damp  white  sand  is  packed  aroimd  it,  then  the  core  is 
removed  and  the  mortar  is  poured  in.  When  this  concrete  is  hard  the 
sand  is  removed  and  the  blocks  stored  where  they  may  be  kept  moist 
for  at  least  two  weeks.  If  flasks  are  used,  they  may  be  stored  in  the 
flasks.  The  requirements  mentioned  as  to  grading  and  consistency 
must  be  followed. 

Tooling  the  surface  of  concrete  blocks  is  an  effective  treatment, 
exposing  the  aggregate  and  producing  a  pleasing  surface  resembling 
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cut  stone.  If  sand  molded  blocks  are  tooled  so  as  to  produce  sharp 
arrises  or  comers  it  is  possible  to  use  a  stiff  consistency  and  coarse 
aggregate. 

CONCRETE  FLOOR  SYSTEMS 

In  reinforced  concrete  construction,  the  panel  in  a  floor  system,  that 
is,  the  space  between  four  columns,  may  be  of  three  general  types: 
(i)  Reinforced  concrete  slabs,  beams,  and  girders. 

(2)  Reinforced  concrete  slabs  supported  on  steel  beams. 

(3)  Reinforced  concrete  flat  or  girderless  slabs  supported  directly 
on  columns. 

Design  of  Members.  In  designing  the  members  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  floor  system,  the  formulas  and  allowable  unit  stresses  given 
in  Chapter  XXII,  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  should  be  used. 

The  economy  of  a  design  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  proper 
selection  of  the  type  of  panel  to  use  and  the  proper  spacing  of  the  columns. 

In  warehouses  and  factory  buildings,  the  spacing  "of  columns,. and 
therefore  the  size  of  the  panels,  often  is  governed  by  economical  con- 
siderations, while  in  other  structures,  the  architectural  requirements 
control  to  a  large  extent.  With  free  choice,  economical  spans  range 
between  18  feet  and  25  feet.  In  determining  the  economical  si)adng 
of  columns  for  a  building  of  given  size,  it  frequently  is  well  worth  while 
to  make  comparative  sketches  for  panels  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
and  then  figure  the  amount  of  concrete,  steel,  and  form  work  required 
for  each  size.  In  comparative  estimates,  it  is  useless  to  figiu-e  the  quanti- 
ties of  concrete  and  steel  unless  the  cost  of  form  work  is  taken  accurately. 
Such  computations  may  be  made  accurately  and  very  quickly  by  ref- 
erence to  "Concrete  Costs."  In  that  book  are  given  tables  of  volumes 
and  costs  of  concrete  and  costs  of  forms  for  concrete  members  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  To  illustrate  the  accuracy  with  which  the  cost  of  different 
designs  may  be  compared,  the  table  on  page  623  is  quoted  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Thompson  presented  before  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 

In  many  cases  the  comparison  must  be  made  between  flat  slab  and 
beam  and  girder  construction,  the  same  method,  however,  being  used 
for  this  as  in  the  case  given  and  the  data  required  being  taken  from  the 
various  tables  in  "Concrete  Costs." 

Frequently  when  the  spans  of  the  panels  in  two  alternate  designs  are 
nearly  alike,  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  columns  and  footings  theia- 
selves  is  small  and  need  not  be  considered.  In  other  cases  where  the 
building  is  high  with  heavy  floor  loads,  that  may  be  the  controlling 


Relative  Cost  of  Different  Slab-  Designs.     (See  p.  622.) 


623 


Item 


Unit 
Cost 


Concrete  per  pand: 

Slab cu.  yd. 

Beam cu.  yd. 

Girder cu.  yd. 

Total 

Sted  per  panel: 

Slab lb. 

Beam lb. 

Girder lb. 

Total. ; 

Tiie  per  panek 

Slab piece 

Total  cost  of  concrete 

Form  Lumber: 

Slab xiin.  stock    ft.  B.M. 

Beam ziin.  stock    ft.  B.M^ 

Girder liin.  stock    ft.  B.M. 

Total  for  4  floors 

Total  per  floor  per  panel. .  .M 

Form  Labor,  Slab: 

Make 

Place  and  remove  first  floor. . . . . 
Place  and  remove  second  floor. . . 

Place  and  remove  third  floor 

Place  and  remove  fourth  floor. . . 

Total  cost  4  floors 

Cost  per  panel  per  floor 

Form  Labor,  Beams: 

Make 

Place  and  remove  first  floor 

Place  and  remove  second  floor. . . 

Place  and  remove  third  floor 

Place  and  remove  fourth  floor. . . 

Totaf  cost  per  beam  4  floors 

Cost  per  panel  per  floor.'. 

Form  LcJ)or,  Girders: 

Make 

Place  and  remove  first  floor 

Place  and  remove  second  floor. . . 

Place  and  remove  third  floor 

Place  and  remove  fourth  floor. . . 

Total  cost  4  floors 

Cost  per  panel  per  floor 

Total  cost  forms 

Total  cost 


Concrete  Slab 
Span  X5  ft.  6  in. 


Amount 


10.7 
3.8 


«   ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

$5.82 

13. S 

■  •  •   ■ 

z  080 

•   •  •  • 

944 

•   •  •   • 

•    •   •   ■ 

0.037 

2  024 

0.200 


$30.00 


o  5 

1/5  »o 

H 

uo 


I  772 
496 

•    •    •    • 

2    268 

567 
$4.39 

12.88 

9.88 

XI.  02 

XZ.02 

« 

$49  19 


$3.00 

579 
S.20 
6.92 
6.92 

$27  83 


Concrete  Slab 

Span  7  ft.  o  in. 

X  intermecGate 

Beam. 


Cost     Amount     Cost 


6.Z 
2.6 
0.65 


$78.50 

9  35 

■    ■    •    • 

435 

•   ■   ■  • 

X  620 

•  •  •  • 

690 

55.60 

2  745 

•    ■    •    • 

$U4.10 

■   •   •  • 

Hollow  Tile 
X5  ft.  6  in. 


Amount 


■    •    •    • 

435 

•    ■    •    • 

680 

•    •    *    • 

267 

•    •    •    • 

2  382 

$17.00 

596 

.... 

■   ■   •  « 

$3.78 

.... 

IZ.48 

.  .  .  . 

8.57 

■    •    •    • 

9-31 

•    •    •    • 

9.31 

•    •    •    • 

$42.45 

$12.30 

»    «     a     ■ 

$2.10 

4.40 

3.90 

5. 10 

5.10 

$20.60 

75.00 


$uo.od 


$17.86 


$10.61 


$6.95 


•  •  »  • 


$36.26 

$110. 8& 


$2.30 
4.80 
4.10 
6.20- 
6.20 

$23.60 


$10.30 


6.6- 
2.2 


$55.00       8.8 


607 
944 


I  S5Jt 


286 


X  773 
429 


2  20X 
5SO 

«  •  •  • 

$4.39 

12.88 

9.88 

11.03 
11.02 


$49-19 


$2 

1<S 

5 

10 

4 

.60 

6 

80 

6 

80 

$26.00 


•    •    •   • 


$9  sot 


$48.27 
$118.27 


u 

d 

t 
0< 


Cost 


m 


$51  •» 


•  •  •  • 

•   ■   a   • 

41.88 

57. ao 

$150.80 

a    a    ■    • 

»   •    a    • 
a    •   •    • 

$16.50 

a   •   •   • 

a    •    a    a 

a   ■   •  • 
•   •  •  • 

6x7 
6zg 
6xg 


644 


$13.30 


639 


$6.40 


641 


$26.20) 
$185 


•i 


Cost  of  forms,  not  cost  of  materials  used  in  beams  and  slab,  determines  relative  cost  of  alternate  designs. 

Forms  assumed  to  be  used  four  times  and  remade  once  for  a  change  in  size  of  columns.  Costs  axe 
from  "Concrete  Costs"  by  Taylor  and  Thompson  according  to  page  numbers  given.  Size  of  beam  below 
slab,  X  2  in.  by  19  in.     Size  of  girder  below  slab,  14  in.  by  19  in. 

*  From  Design  and  Construction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Buildings  by  Sanford 
E.  Thompson,  Journal  American  Concrete -institute,  July  1915.  pa;:e  377- 

t  Multiply  cost  per  panel  per  floor  by  1.6  instead  of  2.0  to  allow  for  spandrel  beam. 
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factor.  For  large  panels  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  structural  steel  rein- 
forcement instead  of  bars.  As  this  is  more  expensive  and  complicates, 
to  some  extent,  the  erection,  smaller  panels  may  be  desirable  although 
by  themselves  they  may  show  no  advantage. 

The  thickness  of  the  structural  slab  should  not  be  smaller  than  3 
inches  or  better  still  4  inches  because  of  the  difficulty  of  placing  the 
concrete  properly,  and  preferably  not  greater  than  8  inches,  except  in 
occasional  cases  of  flat  slab  construction,  because  of  the  we^ht  of  the 
structure. 


FtG.  183. — Arrangement  of  Long  Span  Beams  in  Large  Lecture  Room. 

(5«  p.  617.) 
MaasachuMtts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mais. 

Where  possible,  the  layouts  should  provide  for  a  typical  design  all 
through  the  buildii^  and  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  odd  panels, 
which  not  only  complicate  the  design  but  also  make  the  construction 
more  difficult  and  costiy.  In  rectangular  buildings,  the  dimensions  of 
the  panels  should  be  preferably  multiples  of  the  width  and  the  length 
of  the  building. 
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Fuels  ot  Keinforcfld  Concrete  Beam  and  Slab  Dasiga.  The  desigo 
«rf  a  complete  floor  system  with  reinforced  concrete  beams,  girdere,  and 
slabs,  is  illustrated  on  page  552,  and  on  pages  553  to  557  are  given  the 
complete  computations  for  determining  sizes  of  members  and  reinforce- 
ment.   Other  arrangements  of  beams  are  shown  in  Figure  181,  page  6:4. 


Pic.  183. — Typical  Arrangement  of  Beams  and  Columns  for  Drawing  Rooms  ud 

Classrooms  Opening  on  a  Corridor.     {Set  p.  617.) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

The  method  of  comparing  the  cost  with  different  spacings  of  beams 
is  illustrated  on  page  623.  The  slab  span  between  beams  gives  tbe 
minimum  quantity  of  steel  and  concrete,  but  on  account  of  the  excess 
cost  of  forms,  and  in  some  cases  the  possibility  of  omitting  girders,  longer 
spans  may  be  more  economical,  as  in  the  example  just  referred  to. 

As  different  floors  in  the  building  are  designed  for  different  loadings, 
it  is  sometimes  economical  to  keep  the  stems* of  the  T-beams  alike  lo 
permit  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  beam  forms  and  change  only  the 
reinforcement  and  the  design  of  the  floor  slabs  in  accordance  with  the 
loads. 

The  common  type  of  beam  and  girder  floor  is  made  up  of  girders 
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ninning  from  column  to  column  with  beams  running  into  the  same 
columns  and  one  or  two  intermediate  beams  between  columns.  The 
principal  slab  reinforcement  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  beams.  By 
using  longer  spanned  slabs,  the  girders  and  intermediate  beams  fre- 
quently may  be  omitted  entirely,  as  shown  in  Figure  187,  page  630. 

In  girders  carrying  concentrated  loads  from  beams  fewer  stirrups  are 
required  to  carry  the  shear  than  is  the  case  in  beams  carrying  a  distrib- 
uted load.  Except  for  the  dead  load  and  possibly  some  live  load  the 
shear  is  constant  between  the  support  and  the  first  beams.  This  per- 
mits a  uniform  and  a  wider  spacing  than  in  beams. 

Square  Panels.  To  obtain  smooth  ceilings,  the  panels  are  sometimes 
made  square,  or  nearly  so,  with  beams  on  all  four  sides.  The  reinforce- 
ment then  consists  of  bars  running  in  two  directions,  or  arranged  as 
shown  in  Figure  168,  page  543.  The  latter  arrangement,  in  which 
certain  features  are  patented,  requires  less  steel  because  the  bars  run 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  actual  stresses  (see  p.  544).    For  a 


Fig.  184. — Steel  Beams,  Fireproofed,  Supporting  Concrete  Slab.*     {See  p.  628.) 

large  square  room,  like  a  lecture  room,  where  it  is  advisable  to  have  no 
obstacles,  the  girders  may  be  placed  in  the  walls  with  two  intermediate 
beams  nmning  in  each  direction  and  intersecting  at  the  third  points  in 
the  span.  (See  Fig.  182,  page  625.)  By  assuming  a  distribution  of 
the  load  to  all  of  these  beams,  spans  as  long  as  40  feet  may  be  readily 
attained  without  excessive  depth  of  beam. 

Panels  with  Slab  Supported  on  Steel  Beams.  A  structiural  steel  frame 
for  beams,  girders,  and  columns  may  be  preferable  10  reinforced  con- 
crete for  certain  structures,  such  as  city  office  buildings,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  if  the  steel  is  fabricated  in  advance  the  buildings  can  be 
erected  more  rapidly  although  at  higher  cost.  For  structural  steel 
buildings  concrete  is  commonly  used  for  the  slabs.  Concrete  slabs 
supported  by  beams  framed  into  girders  are  reinforced  in  one  direction 
only.  Steel  may  be  run  over  the  top  of  the  beams  so  as  to  make  the 
slab  continuous,  or  the  surface  of  the  slab  may  be  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  I-beam.  The  former  plan  is  usually  preferable,  requiring  thinner 
slabs,  because  of  the  continuous  action  with  less  danger  of  cracks  over 

*  Redrawn  from  a  cut  piepared  by  the  author  for  Marks'  Mechanical  Engineers'  Handbook. 
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the  beams.  If  the  panel  is  square,  or  nearly  so,  the  slab  between  the 
steel  beams  is  reinforced  by  bars  running  in  two  directions,  or  by  radials 
and  circles  as  shown  in  Figure  i68,  page  543. 

For  fireproof  construction,  the  steel  beams,  girders,  and  columns 
must  be  encased  in  concrete,  tile,  or  other  fireproof  material.  This 
fireproofing  increases  the  cost  so  as  to  make  the  steel  frame  building 
always  more  costly  than  reinforced  concrete  construction.  (See  page  608. 
The  fireproofing  of  steel  girders  is  shown  in  Figure  184,  page  627. 

When  floors  are  built  of  a  combination  of  steel  girders  and  reinforced 
concrete  beams  and  slabs,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  proper  seats 
in  the  steel  frame  are  provided  for  the  concrete  beams. 

The  slab  between  steel  beams  sometimes  is  constructed  in  the  fonn 
of  a  concrete  arch.  If  unreinforced,  the  beams  should  be  connected 
with  tie  rods  spaced  to  resist  any  possible  unbalanced  thrust.  For 
arches  with  curved  upper  surfaces,  a  fill  of  cinders  or  a  very  lean  con- 
crete is  used  for  leveling. 
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Fig.  185.— Details  of  One-Way  Hollow  Tile  Floor  Slab.*    {See  p.  628.) 


Hdlow  TQe  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Floors.  For  floors  of  compara- 
tively long  span  and  light  load  a  combination  of  concrete  and  hollow 
tile  is  suitable  in  certain  cases.  The  substitution  of  light  weight  hollow 
tile  for  a  part  of  the  concrete  below  the  neutral  axis  reduces  the  dead 
load  of  the  building,  and  the  amount  of  steel  is  also  reduced  because 
the  depth  of  the  tile  may  be  greater  than  is  customary  with  concrete. 

The  one-way  system  shown  in  Figure  185,  page  628,  consists  of  a 
series  of  reinforced  concrete  ribs  from  one  to  two  feet  on  centers  with 
hollow  tile  between,  and  a  slab  of  concrete  2  inches  or  more  in  thick- 
ness covering  it  and  extending  from  rib  to  rib.  In  designing,  each  rib 
may  be  treated  as  a  T-beam  and  the  formulas  for  bending  moments  and 
shears  used  as  recommended  in  Chapter  XXII,  page  487.  Diagonal  ten- 
sion and  bond  stresses  must  receive  special  attention  (seepages  516  and 
539).  Along  the  beams  the  tile  are  omitted  and  the  slab  is  made  solid 
to  provide  a  flange  for  the  beam  and  to  reduce  the  compressive  and 
shearing  stresses  in  the  joists  at  the  support. 

*  Redrawn  from  a  cut  prepared  by  the  author  for  Marks'  Mechanical  Engineen'  Handbotk. 
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In  the  two-way  system  shown  in  Figure  186,  page  629,  the  ribs  run  in 
two  directions,  as  shown,  and  the  load  may  be  considered  as  distributed 
equally  in  the  two  directions. 

In  constructing  this  combination  of  tile  and  concrete  slab,  flat  form 
work  is  built  and  the  tiles  are  placed  oil  this  centering  in  proper  position. 
The  steel  is  placed  between  and  the  concrete  of  the  ribs  and  sliibs  is 
poured  as  in  any  other  monolithic  construction. 

The  advantages  of  this  construction  are  that  the  joists  may  be.  made 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  supporting  beams  so  as  to  give  a  smooth 
ceiling  and  the  weight  of  the  construction  is  somewhat  reduced..  The 


Fig.  iS£.— Details  of  Two-Way  Hollow  Tile  Floor  Slab  and  Structural  Steel  Colunu) 
Fireproofing.    {See  p.  614.) 

disadvantages  are  the  high  cost  of  tiles  and  of  the  labor  of  placing  and 
keeping  them  in  position  durmg  construction.  The  ceilings  also  have 
to  be  plastered  or  else  the  appearance  is  not  neat.  The  flat  ceiling  sur- 
face in  most  cases  can  be  obtained  more  readily  by  the  use  of  flat  slab 
construction,  except  in  the  case  of  narrow  buildings. 

Flat  Slab  Floora.  In  recent  years,  girderless  floors,  or  flat  slabs, 
supported  directly  on  columns,  provided  usually  with  a  flaring  head, 
have  come  into  very  common  use.  This  type  of  construction  has  the 
following  advantages: 
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(i)  Reduced  story  height  because  of  elimination  of  beams  and  girders. 

(2)  Better  distribution  of  light. 

(3)  Economy  in  construction. 

(4)  Reduced  cost  of  form  woric  because  of  omission  of  beams. 

Figures  166,  167  and  168,  pages  541,  542  and  543,  illustrate  the  meth- 
ods of  reinforcing  girderless  doors,  and  Fig.  187,  page  630,  shows  the 
mterior  of  a  flat  slab  building. 


Fio.   187-— Typical  Flat  Slab  Interior  Showing  Flat  Ceiling,  Column;,    and  W'lD 

Column  Brackets.    (See  p.  630.) 

Youth's  Companion  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Shsftiof  Hanfers  and  Inaerts.— Shafting,  sprinkler  systems,  and  the 
like  may  be  suspended  from  concrete  beams  and  slabs  by  various  means. 
Many  types  of  sockets  are  on  the  market  intended  to  be  placed  on  the 
forms  and  imbedded  in  the  concrete  when  it  is  laid.  Expansion  bolts 
set  into  the  concrete  are  widely  used,  especially  for  heavy  loads.  Fre- 
quently several  types  are  used  in  the  same  building.  At  the  New 
Technology  buildings,  for  example,  two  styles  of  patented  sockets  were 
concreted  into  the  slab  (see  Fig.  188,  p.  631}  but  were  not  considered 
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strong  enough  for  the  heavy  shafting.  The  shafting  hangers  were 
fastened,  by  lag  screws,*  to  hard  pine  stringers  which  were  in  turn 
fastened  to  the  slab  by  expansion  bolts. 

Concrete  Cdumns.  In  designing  concrete  columns  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  determine  the  size  of  the  column,  the  proportion  of  the  concrete, 
and,  from  formula  (44),  page  562,  the  required  amount  of  reinforcement. 
The  methods  of  designing  are  given  on  pages  558  to  565  and  the  allow- 
able working  stresses  on  page  573.  Steel  in  compression  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  concrete,  therefore  the  most  economical  column  is 
obtained  where  the  minimum  amount  of  steel  is  used,  which,  as  explained 
on  page  559,  is  one  per  cent  of  the  net  area.  Ordinarily,  however,  in 
building  construction  the  size  of  the  columns  is  limited;  therefore  the 
strength  of  the  concrete  column  must  be  increased  by  either  of  four 
methods:  (i)  a  richer  mix;  (2)  a  larger  amount  of  vertical  steel; 
(3)  spiral  steel;  (4)  structural  steel  with  or  without  spiral  steel. 


Fig.  188. — Inserts  Used  in  Slabs  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     {See  p.  630.) 

The  cheapest  column  usually  is  that  in  which  the  required  strength 
is  obtained  by  a  rich  mix  using  only  a  minimum  amount  of  vertical 
steel,  say  about  1%.  Proportions  1:1^:3  or  1:1:2  are  customary. 
When  the  size  of  the  column  is  limited  so  that  a  large  percentage  of 
vertical  steel  is  required,  it  is  likely  to  be  cheaper  to  use  spirals  with 
vertical  bars,  and  thus  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  larger  unit  stresses 
allowable.  With  a  structural  steel  core  the  size  of  the  column  may  be 
still  further  reduced  although  a  t  additional  cost.  Each  case  should 
be  studied  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  from  the  cost  and 

*  Through  bolta  are  sometinaes  conaidered  preferable  to  lag  screws. 
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structural  standpoints.  The  following  table  illustrates  a  practical  com- 
parison of  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  a  22-inch  column  carrying  230000 
pounds  with  very  heavy  vertical  steel  (5.8%)  and  a  similar  column 
reinforced  with  spirals  and  vertical  bars.  With  i J  inches  fireproofing, 
the  effective  diameter  is  19  inches  and  the  effective  area  is  282  square 
inches.    The  average  stress,  therefore,  is 

.      250  000      -     ,, 

/  =  -^^— =  815  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

282 

and  the  required  amount  of  reinforcement  for  the  proper  working 
stresses, /c,  can  be  taken  from  Table  18,  page  599. 

Relative  Economy  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Columns  in  a  Particular  Case,    {See  p.  632.) 

Cost  of  steel  per  pound  in  vertical  bars,  3*5C.;  in  spirals,  3.9c; 
Cost  of  concrete  per  cubic  foot;  proportions  1:2:4,   see; 

proportions  x:  i}:  3,  25c. 
Volume  of  concrete  per  foot  of  length:  22  inch  round  columns, 

2.64  cubic  feet;  21  inch  round  columns,  2.4  cubic  feet. 


Item. 


Diameter  of  column 

Effective  area 

Vertical 


z:  2:4  Concrete 


Vertical  bars 
only 


Spirals  and 
vertical  bars 


z:  i}:3  Concrete 


Vertical  bars 
only 


Percentage,*  area, 
an(^  wei(;ht  of 
steel  per  foot  of 
column 


bars 


Spirals. 


Cost^f  steel  perl      , 

foot  of  colunm  |  „  .    ,     " 

[  Spirals . . 

Cost  of  concrete  per  foot  of 

column 


Total  cost  per  foot  of  column 


22  m. 
282  sq.  in. 

5.8%,  16.4  sq, 
in.  55.8  lb. 


$1-95 


0.53 


$2.48 


22  m. 
282  sq.  in. 

1.48%,  4.1  sq. 

in.  14  lb. 
i%,2.8sq.in. 
9.6  1b 

$0.49 
0.38 

053 


$1.40 


22  m. 
282  sq.  in. 

4.0%,  ii.2sq. 
in.  38.2  lb. 


$1.34 


0.66 


$2.00 


Spirals  and 
vertical  ban 


21  in. 
252  sq.  in. 

r%,2.s«9q. 
in.,  8.6  lb. 


$0.30 
0.34 

0.60 


$1.24 


It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  a  i:  i§:  3  mix  with  spirals  is  the 
most  economical  column  in  this  particular  case.  With  a  large  diameter 
of  column  permissible  the  relative  results  would  be  different.  How- 
ever, if  the  job  is  small  and  the  inspection  not  efficient,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  use  spiralled  columns  and  1:2:4  concrete,  even  if  the  expense 
is  larger,  because  of  the  possibility  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men to  use  the  richer  mix  in  the  colunms. 
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Details  of  Design.  In  buildings  of 
several  stories  it  is  advisable  to  design 
the  columns  so  as  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  changes  in  size  from  story  to 
story  as  small  as  possible.  The  re- 
duction of  the  size  of  columns  in  the 
tqiper  story  requires  not  only  the  re- 
making of  colunm  forms  used  in  the  ■ 
floor  below,  but  also  remaking  of  ^^ 
beam  forms,  because  of  the  increase 
in  length  of  the  net  span.  Ordinarily 
it  is  possible,  as  the  building  goes  up, 

to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  column  1^ 

by  gradually  reducing  the  amount  of  '  • 

steel  and  possibly  omitting  the  spiral  _ 

reinforcement.    In  that  way  the  same  ., 

size  of  columns  can  be  kept  through 

severdl  stories.     Sometimes   it   may  „ 

be  advisable  to  waste  some  concrete  art 

in  the  columns  to  avoid  the  remaking 

of  column  and  beam  fonns.    Methods  , 

of  design  are  treated  on  pages  SS^  ;y 

to  565.  r 

In  flat  slab  construction  metal  forms  ' 

are  generally  used  for  columns  and 
colunm  caps.    As  the  metal  forms  are 

very  easily  adjustable,  little  attention  r_p 

needs  to  be  paid  to  the  changes  in 
Eazes  of  the  columns. 

Round  columns  and  columns  with 
rounded  comers  are  less  affected  by 
flre  'than  columns  with  sharp  comers. 
(See  p.  289.)  J, 

Concrete  Ctdamns  Beinforced  with  i2" 

Vertical 'Bars  Only.    The  reinforce-  f"^ 

ment  consists  as  a  rule  of  bars  up  to 
i}  indies  in  diameter,  placed  around 
the  drcumference  of  the  column 
about  2  inches  from  the  outside  face. 

The   bars   should   be  evenly  distri-     fio.  ig,.— Typical  Detiuls  of  Cdumn 
buted  except  in  columns  subject  to  Reinforcing.    {Set  p.  634). 
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eccentric  loads,  or  bending  moments,  in  which  case  the  largest  num- 
ber of  bars  should  be  placed  near  the  surface  under  the  largest  stress. 
If  tension  occurs  in  the  column,  it  must  be  provided  for. 

The  bars  as  a  rule  are  carried  through  only  one  story  and  are  spliced 
on  the  floor  level,  as  shown  in  Fig.  189,  page  633.  For  bars  up  to  one 
inch  diameter  the  spUcing  is  effected  by  extending  the  bars  a  sufficient 
length  above  the  top  of  the  floor  to  develop  their  strength  by  bond  (see 
p.  533).  Bars  over  one  inch  diameter  should  be  faced  true  and  butted. 
To  keep  the  bars  in  position,  their  ends  should  be  enclosed  in  a  tight 
fitting  sleeve.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  tension  in  such  columns, 
shorter  bars  extending  below  and  above  the  floor  should  be  used. 

The  bars  should  be  held  in  place  at  regular  intervals  by  ties  of 
small  bars  J-inch  diameter  in  columns  up  to  20  inches  diameter,  and 
f-inch  diameter  for  larger  colmnns.  The  spacing  of  these  ties  should 
not  exceed  18  inches,  nor  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  colimcm. 

When  erecting  columns,  it  is  ordinarily  advisable  to  assemble  the 
bars  and  the  ties  in  the  yard  and  place  them  as  a  complete  unit.  If 
the  amount  of  steel  in  the  column  is  too  large,  making  the  assembled 
unit  too  heavy  to  handle,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  unit  using  a 
portion  of  the  bars  only  and  place  the  remaining  bars  after  the  skeleton 
is  in  place. 

If  the  sizes  of  the  columns  in  two  successive  stories  are  different,  it 
is  necessary  to  bend  the  bars  of  the  lower  colunm  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  fit  into  the  smaller  column  form  without  interfering  with  the  steel 
of  the  colunm  above.  If  the  size  of  the  bars  and  the  difference  in  sizes 
of  the  columns  is  large,  it  is  advisable  to  bend  the  bars  beforehand. 
Small  differences  can  be  adjusted  after  the  bars  are  in  place. 

In  column  footings  the  stress  in  the  steel  must  be  distributed  on  the 
concrete  by  bearing  plates  or  by  dowels  long  enough  to  transfer  the 
stress  by  bond. 

Spiral  Columns.  Spiral  columns  consist  of  vertical  bars  and  circular 
spirals  placed  outside  of  the  vertical  bars.  The  pitch  of  the  spiral 
preferably  should  not  be  greater  than  i\  of  the  diameter  of  colunm. 
In  no  case,  however,  should  it  exceed  2J  inches  or  ^  of  the  diameter 
of  column.    Formulas  for  pitch  and  weight  of  spirals  are  given  on  page 

563- 
The  requirements  for  spirals  are:  (i)  The  pitch  should  be  uniform; 

(2)  The  spiral  should  be  continuous,  or  else  properly  ^/^Ided  or  spliced; 

(3)  The  spiral  should  be  even,  as  any  irregularities  are  harmful.  After 
erection  the  core  should  be  straight  and  well  centered. 
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In  best  practice,  spirals  are  built  in  the  shop  and  transported  in  col- 
lapsed form  to  the  job.  Guide  angles,  notched  to  insure  accurate  spac- 
ing, are  used.  The  spiral  must  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  column 
practically  to  the  top  of  the  slab. 

Strnctoral  Steel  Ck>liimzis  Imbedded  in  Concrete.  If  the  area  of  the 
structural  steel  column  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent  of  the  section  of 
concrete  and  the  shapes  consist  of  small  angles,  the  colimm  should 
be  treated  as  reinforced  concrete.  In  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  imbed 
the  angles  in  concrete  and  provide  |-inch  round  ties,  spaced  12 
inches  on  centers.  At  the  floor  level  the  angles  should  be  faced  and 
butted  and  provided  with  bolted  spUce-angles. 

If  the  structural  shapes  are  designed  to  resist  the  larger  part  of  the 
load  they  must  be  built  rigidly  in  conformity  with  standard  practice 
for  structural  steel  columns.  The  shapes  should  be  latticed  or  provided 
with  tie  bars. 

The  structural  steel  columns  may  consist  of  four  angles  placed  in 
comers  of  a  rectangle  with  legs  turned  in.  Another  type  sometimes 
used  is  the  Gray  colimm,  consisting  of  eight  angles  arranged  in  four 
groups  of  two  angles  each  placed  face  to  face.  (See  Fig.  142,  p.  463.) 
Bethlehem  H  sections  and  built-up  columns  are  sometimes  used. 

The  spUces  of  structural  shapes  must  be  made  according  to  standard 
practice.  Seats  must  be  provided  for  beams  and  girder.  In  flat  slab 
design  the  load  is  transferred,  to  the  column  by  means  of  clip  angles, 
placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  column  head. 

To  prevent  concrete  from  separating  from  the  structural  column,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  ties  spaced  not  more  than  18  inches  on  centers. 

FLOOR  SURFACES* 

The  t)q)e  of  floor  surface  to  select  for  reinforced  concrete  or  fireproofed 
steel  frame  buildings  must  be  governed  by  the  use  to  which  the  building 
is  to  be  put  and  the  relative  costs  of  different  materials.  Granolithic 
made  with  the  right  materials,  properly  proportioned  and  laid  makes 
a  most  durable  and  satisfactory  floor.  Special  conditions  may  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  terrazzo,  mosaic,  magnesium  composition,  hard  wood,, 
or  a  covering  of  battleship  linoleum  upon  the  concrete. 

Qranolithic  Floors.  A  cement  or  granolithic  surface  is  in  keeping 
with  the  type  of  structure  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  and  not- 

*For  more  complete  discussion,  including  a  treatment  of  methods  and  costs  of  different  types  of 
floors  and  specifications  for  laying  granolithic  see  paper  on  "Floor  Surfaces  in  Fireproof  Buildings"  by 
Sanford  £.  Thompson,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  36,  1914,  p.  387. 
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withstanding  the  numerous  instances  of  floors  which  dust  and  ravel 
under  service,  it  is  possible  to  lay  satisfactory  and  durable  floors  which 
will  resist  severe  wear,  and  even  trucking,  with  inappreciable  dusting. 

The  objection  occasionally  heard  of  coldness  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  except  where  the  floor  is  laid  directly  upon  the  ground  or  is 
over  an  imheated  room.  If  the  building  is  warm  the  floors  will  be  warm. 
The  color  of  cement,  a  dead  gray,  is  not  particularly  pleasing  but  can  be 
improved  upon  by  adding  coloring  matter,  or  by  coating  the  surface 
with  linseed  oil  or  similar  material.  The  darkening  of  the  surface  also 
produces  a  "warmer"  color,  in  fact  it  changes  the  appearance  so  that  it 
gives  the  sensation  of  greater  warmth  to  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
The  hardness  of  the  surface  from  a  practical  standpoint  is  more  apparent 
than  real  as  it  is  foimd  that  operatives  in  the  plant  readily  become 
^  accustomed  to  the  slight  difference  and  do  not  notice  it.  Machinery 
can  be  readily  held  in  place  and  shafting  can  be  hung  by  bolts  imbedded 
as  described  on  pages  269  and  630. 

The  essentials  for  a  surface  which  will  resist  wear  and  prevent  appreci- 
able dusting  are:  the  selection  of  aggregates  which  contain  no  dust  and 
consist  chiefly  of  particles  ranging  from  iV  to  J  inch  in  size;  proportions 
about  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  mixed  aggregate;  a  consistency 
that  will  not  flow  but  that  will  hold  its  shape  in  a  pile  without  settling; 
a  perfect  bond  with  the  concrete  base;  the  avoidance  of  temperatures 
below  fifty  degrees  Fahr.;  trowelling  so  that  there  is  no  excess  water 
brought  to  or  remaining  at  any  time  on  the  surface;  and  nmintaining 
a  wet  surface  at  all  times  for  at  least  ten  da)rs  or  two  weeks  after  laying. 

The  soft  dusty  surface  so  often  found  on  granolithic  floors  is  usually 
due  to  one  or  a  combination  of  3  causes:  (i)  excess  water  in  mixing, 
giving  a  weak,  white  concrete;  (2)  the  use  of  too  fine  sand  and  screen- 
ings; (3)  water  remaining  on  the  surface,  especially  serious  in  cold 
weather,  which  prevents  the  proper  crystallization  of  the  cement. 
Improper  curing,  that  is,  too  rapid  drying  out  through  lack  of  moist 
covering  or  because  of  excessive  heat  in  the  building  may  produce 
checking  of  the  surface. 

Compounds  of  various  kinds  have  been  brought  out  and  many  of 
them  patented  for  use  on  granolithic  floors.  With  the  proper  con- 
struction, however,  no  treatment  is  necessary.  In  case  of  a  poor  sur- 
face with  a  good  body  of  granolithic,  that  is,  where  the  soft  material 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  a  hardening  compound 
may  be  of  value  to  aid  in  resisting  abrasion.  If  the  poor  surface,  how- 
ever, goes  to  any  depth  there  is  no  material  which  will  penetrate  satisr 
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factorily  so  as  to  give  penxianent  results.  In  such  cases  probably  the 
best  treatment,  although  a  very  radical  one,  is  to  grind  down  the  surface 
to  hard  substance,  somewhat  as  described  below  for  a  new  floor. 

Brief  Specifications  for  Laying:  Oranolithic  Finish  on  a  Set  Concrete 
Base.  The  following  specifications  are  quoted  in  substance  from  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Thompson  referred  to  on  page  635. 

1.  Roughen  surface  of  base  concrete ^t  the  age  of  about  24  hours,  so 
as  to  remove  most  of  surface  scum. 

2.  If  surfaces  have  not  been  thus  roughened,  pick  with  a  bushhammer 
to  remove  a  part  but  not  all  of  the  surface  skin. 

3.  Spread  dilute  muriatic  acid  about  one  part  acid  to  four  parts 
water  over  the  surface,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then  soak 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  wash  off  the  surface. 

4.  Sweep  off  the  excess  water  on  the  surface  of  the  concrete  and  spread 
on  a  coating  about  \  in.  thick  of  stiff  neat  cement  paste,  and  broom  it 
well  into  the  concrete.     (Do  not  use  dry  cement  for  this.) 

5.  Mix  the  granolithic  in  proportions  i  part  cement  to  }  parts  coarse 
sand,  like  Plum  Island,  to  li  part  crushed  granite  or  trap  screened 
through  a  f-in.  screen  and  caught  on  i^-in.  dust  jacket. 

An  alternate  plan*  is  to  use  a  single  aggregate  consisting  of  fine 
stone  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve,  with  no  sand. 

6.  Make  the  consistency  of  granoUthic  rather  stiff  so  that  the  mortar 
will  just  flush  to  the  surface. 

7.  Have  the  screeds  laid  parallel  and  level  so  that  the  granolithic  can 
be  spread  even  with  straight-edge.  Rim  over  the  screeds.  See  that 
plenty  of  material  is  being  pushed  ahead  of  the  straight-edge  at  all  times 
so  as  to  avoid  pockets  in  the  surface. 

8.  Ram  granolithic  with  light  square-faced  tamper. 

9.  Trowel  granolithic  surface  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  stiffen. 

10.  Trowel  granolithic  surface  hard  as  soon  as  the  proper  stage  has 
been  reached.  (If  surface  is  to  be  ground  do  not  give  surface  this 
final  trowelling.) 

11.  Cover  the  surfaces  of  the  granolithic  about  24  hours  after  lay- 
ing with  wet  burlap  or  similar  material  which  will  hold  water.  Wet 
material  each  day,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  for  a  period  of  14  days. 

Bond  of  Granolithic  to  Base  Concrete.  One  of  the  most  important 
essentials  in  laying  granolithic  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly  bonded  to  the 
concrete  base.  The  best  and  in  fact  the  cheapest  plan  is  to  lay  the 
granolithic  immediately  after  placing  the  base  concrete,  say  within  a 

*  L.  C.  Waaoo  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  19x4.  P*  4O0- 
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half  hour  of  placing,  so  that  they  will  bond  together  and  form  a  mono- 
lithic mass.  This  avoids  special  treatment  of  the  concrete  base.  In 
many  cases  this  is  inconvenient,  because  of  danger  of  injury  by  workmen 
and  the  possibility  of  sudden  showers  which  will  roughen  the  surface. 

If  the  granolithic  is  to  be  laid  after  the  concrete  is  hard,  the  base 
concrete  after  it  has  stiflFened,  but  before  it  is  thoroughly  set,  can  be 
roughened  with  a  wire  brush  so^as  to  remove  any  scum  and  leave  an 
irregular  surface.  In  this  case,  however,  the  surface  must  be  gone 
over  in  places  before  or  when  ready  to  place  granolithic  to  remove  any 
soft  spots.  A  still  further  and  positive  precaution  against  separation 
of  the  granolithic  is  to  go  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  base  concrete 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel  or  a  pneumatic  tool  and  cut  down  deep  enough 
to  get  into  the  body  of  the  concrete.  In  any  case  it  is  essential  when 
laying  the  granolithic  to  thoroughly  wet  the  base  and  spread  on  neat 
cement,  as  described  in  the  brief  specifications. 

Preparing  Base  for  Other  Surface  Mieiterials.  If  hardwood  finish, 
composition  or  other  surfacing  is  to  be  used,  the  base  can  be  brought 
sufficiently  level  by  careful  screeding  and  troweling  of  rough  places  and 
filling  of  holes.  An  allowance  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  may  be  made 
in  cost  estimates  for  this  treatment.  For  linoleum  only  a  thin  mortar 
surface  is  required. 

Concrete  Surface  Without  Granolithic.  It  is  possible  where  an 
especially  smooth  surface  is  not  required  and  where  the  wear  will  not 
be  very  severe  to  trowel  the  concrete  of  the  base  without  laying  grano- 
lithic. It  is  especially  necessary  in  such  cases  that  the  sand  used  in  the 
concrete  be  coarse,  and  that  an  excess  of  water  be  avoided  in  mixing. 

Grinding  Granolithic  Surface.  A  method  which  has  been  followed 
satisfactorily  in  practical  construction  and  which  prevents  any  tendency 
to  dust  and  produces  a  pleasing  appearance,  is  the  grinding  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  granolithic,  when  it  is  a  few  days  old — the  time  being  usually 
from  four  to  seven  days — with  a  machine  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in 
grinding  terrazzo  floors  (see  Fig.  190,  p.  639).  This  plan  was  followed 
in  the  floors  of  the  New  Technology  Buildings,  laid  in  1916.  In  this 
case  the  aggregates  were  specially  selected,  using  for  the  coarser  material 
a  crushed  granite  which  contained  numerous  black  particles,  in  some 
cases  mixed  with  crushed  marble.  The  grinding  removes  the  scum  and 
the  top  film  of  the  surface  and  cuts  into  the  sand  and  stone  grains  so  as 
to  expose  them  and  leave  the  surface  smooth,  but  not  shiny.  If  any 
small  pinholes  remain  in  the  surface  they  may  be  filled  by  rubbing 
in  neat  cement  paste.     Care  must  be  taken  in  spreading  the  granolithic 
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to  see  that  the  surface  is  level  without  excessive  trowelling, — in  fact  the 
final  troweling  may  be  omitted. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS 

The  design  of  concrete  stairs  is  a  simple  problem  in  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  A  stairway  may  consist  (i)  of  an  inclined  slab  of  rein- 
forced concrete  with  the  steps  molded  upon  its  upper  surface,  or  (2)  of 
two  or,  for  a  wide  stairway,  three  inclined  girders  to  form  the  stringers, 
with  the  stairs  between  them.  The  first  method  is  suitable  for  short 
flights  not  over  8  or  10  feet  in  length  measured  on  the  slope,  and  the 


Fig.  190.— Uachine  Used  for  Grinding  Granolithic  Floors.    (See  p.  63SJ 

thickness  and  reinforcement  are  calculated  as  for  a  slab  supported  at 
the  ends.  (See  pp.  484  to  487.)  The  principal  reinforcement  is  of 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  length  with  occasional  cross  metal  for 
stiffening.  To  prevent  cracking  proviaon  must  be  made  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  flight  for  negative  bending  moment.  This  necessitates 
steel  in  the  upper  part  of  the  slab  at  these  points.  A  slab  5  inches 
thick  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  risers  is  suitable  for  a  stairway  half  a 
story  high. 

When  built  with  side  girders,  the dimen^ons of  each  of  thelattermay 
be  calculated  as  a  concrete  beam  with  reinforcement  near  the  lower 
surface.     A  small  bar  also  runs  across  from  girder  to  girder  at  the  foot  of 
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each  riser  so  that  the  risers  are  practically  reinforced  beams.  It  is 
usually  cheaper  to  construct  the  under  side  of  the  stairs  as  a  slab  than 
to  build  forms  for  each  stair.  The  forms  for  the  stringers  may  consist 
of  planks  notched  for  treads  and  risers,  with  boards  nailed  across  as 
molds  for  the  faces.  If  a  fine  finish  is  desired,  the  method  of  surfadog 
described  for  curbing  may  be  followed.     (See  p.  806.) 
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Fig.  191. — Details  of  Concrete  Stairs  Desif^ed  as  Inclined  Slabs.     (See  p.  639.) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Representative  details  of  concrete  stairs  built  by  the  first  method  (as 
an  inclined  slab)  are  shown  in  Fig.  191,  page  640. 

On  stairs  of  factories,  office  buildings,  and  similar  structures  a  live 
load  of  70  pounds  per  square  foot  is  customary.  The  span  of  a  flight 
of  stairs  is  the  horizontal  distance  between  supports. 
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CONCRETE  ROOFS 

Roof  design  and  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  floor  slabs.  As  the 
live  load  is  usually  relatively  small,  cinder  concrete  is  more  suitable 
than  for  floors.  The  thinness  is  frequently  governed  by  construction 
limit  instead  of  strength. 

There  may  be  in  cold  weather  some  annoyance  from  condensation 
of  vapor  on  the  under  side  of  concrete  roofs.  This  can  be  obviated  by 
a  suspended  ceiling,  a  double  roof,  or  some  form  of  insulation.  Ordi- 
nary cinder  covering  (see  Fig.  192,  p.  641)  also  acts  as  a  non-conductor. 

The  plan  and  sections  of  the  roof  of  the  Paine  Furniture  building  are 
shown  in  Fig.  192,  page  641.  This  is  a  typical  layout  for  penthouses 
for  elevators,  sprinkler  tanks,  and  any  mechanical  apparatus  that  may 
be  necessary.  The  cinder  fill  is  used  partly  to  give  the  proper  drain- 
age pitch  and  partly  to  provide  a  double  roof  to  prevent  condensation 
on  the  ceiling  below.  A  four  inch  conductor  box  was  used  for  every 
20  000  square  feet  of  surface. 

Saw  Tooth  Roof.  In  manufacturing  plants,  to  obtain  more  light,  a 
saw-tooth  roof  is  often  built.  The  cross-section  of  this  t)rpe  of  roof 
is  a  series  of  triangles,  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  longer  side 
is  a  concrete  slab  supported,  at  the  top,  by  inclined  posts  between 
which  are  placed  the  windows.  The  slab  and  posts  may  be  supported 
on  longitudinal  beams  across  the  tops  of  the  columns  or  the  longitu- 
dinal beams  may  run  across  transverse  beams  supported,  in  turn,  by 
the  columns.  By  the  second  method  no  horizontal  thrust  is  transmitted 
to  the  colunms.  At  the  junction  of  the  post  and  the  slab,  at  the  peak 
of  the  roof,  reinforcement  must  be  used  to  take  the  bending  moment. 

Rigid  Frames.  Sometimes  the  roof  girders  are  built  monolithic  with 
the  columns  and  may  be  designed  according  to  the  formulas  for  the 
rigid  frame  method  so  as  to  permit  longer  spans  and  lighter  framing.* 
The  rigid  frame  construction  is  very  popular  in  Europe,  but  as  yet  has 
not  come  into  use  to  any  great  extent  in  America.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  manufacturing  plants  and  in  a  good  many  cases  besides  being  fire- 
proof may  easily  compete  with  structural  steel  trusses. 

Roofs  of  Special  Design.  Reinforced  concrete  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  roofs  of  special  design,  such  as  domes  and  roof 
arches.  In  domes  concrete  can  take  all  the  compressive  stresses  and 
the  steel  the  tensile  stresses  developed  in  the  lower  curves  of  the 
dome  and  in  the  arch  ring.  Roof  trusses  have  been  built  but  are  not 
generally  recommended. 

•"Rigid  Frames  in  Concrete  Conrtruction*',  by  Sanfard  E.  Thompioa  and  Edward  Smuliki,  ^T* 
m$triHg  and  Contracting,  January  xs.  xgi3.  P-  75< 
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Roof  Loads.  A  roof  load  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  the  roof  itself, 
the  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load. 

The  weight  of  the  concrete  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  mentioned. 

Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman*  gives  the  following  estimates  for  the  weight 
of  roof  covering: 

Tin,  I  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Iron,  I  to  3  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Slate,  10  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Tiles,  1 2  to  25  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 

Average  may  be  taken  at  1 2  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  snow  load  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  the  locality.  Prof. 
Merriman  allows  for  an  approximate  average  15  lb.  per  square  foot  of 
horizontal  area. 

The  wind  load,  which  acts  horizontally,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  a  usual  pressure  being  assumed  as  40  lb.  per  square  foot  of  vertical 
surface.  This  pressure  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
roof  gives  the  pressure  normal  to  the  surface. 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  specify  a  minimum  value  for  the  roof  load  to 
include  the  weight  of  the  roof  covering,  snow,  wind  and  any  moving  loads 
which  may  come  upon  it.  A  usual  value  for  this  total  is  30  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

CONCRETE  WALLS 

Concrete  building  walls  above  ground  are  built  of  single  or  double 
thickness.  For  cellar  walls  or  foundations  they  are  built  solid.  Interior 
partitions  may  be  built  of  concrete  also  but  various  forms  of  tile  or 
fireproof  compounds  are  lighter  and,  requiring  no  form  work,  are  cheaper 
to  erect.  A  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  will  cost  no  more  than  a  12-inch 
wall  of  brick  and  will  be  stronger  and  more  durable. 

Cellar  Walls.  Cellar  or  basement  walls  adapted  to  withstand  earth 
pressure  may  be  thinner  when  of  concrete  than  when  built  of  stone, 
because  laid  as  a  continuous  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

For  a  wall  of  1:2^:5  Portland  cement  concrete  with  a  spreading 
base  imbedded  in  the  earth,  a  thickness  of  10  inches  will  withstand, 
without  reinforcing  metal,  a  pressure  of  6  feet  of  earth.  If  the  top  of  the 
wall  is  strengthened  by  a  wooden  sill  imbedded  in  or  dogged  to  the  con- 
crete, and  the  sill  is  stiffened  by  floor  joists,  the  wall  becomes  a  slab 

*  Meiriman's  "Roofs  and  Bridges,"  p.  4. 
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supported  at  its  bottom  by  the  earth  and  at  its  top  by  the  sill.  A  6-inch 
wall  8  feet  high  will  thus  withstand  the  pressure  against  it  of  6  feet  of 
earth.  However,  |-inch  bars,  spaced  about  2  feet  apart  in  both  di- 
rections, will  greatly  stiffen  so  thin  a  wall,  and  prevent  cracks  before 
the  concrete  is  thoroughly  hard.  If  desired,  a  coping  of  concrete  wider 
than  the  wall  itself  may  be  formed  at  the  top  and  a  J-inch  rod  placed 
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Fig.  193. — Design  of  Overhanging  Cornice  Cast  in  Place.    (See  p.  645.) 

horizontally  in  its  inner  face.  The  earth  must  not  be  filled  in  against 
the  back  of  the  wall  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  placing,  unless  por; 
tions  of  the  interior  forms  are  left  in  place  and  carefully  braced.  A 
cellar  wall  failed*  completely  by  overturning,  in  Chicago,  because 
allowed  to  stand  unsupported  during  construction. 

*  Henry  Blood  in  Engineering  News,  October  29,  xox4«  p.  894. 
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Buildinir  Walls.  The  double  building  wall  is  advantageous  because 
it  is  more  completely  moisture  proof.  Moisture  is  likely  to  collect  on 
the  inside  of  a  wall ,  especially  on  a  north  wall. 

A  single  concrete  wall  4  inches  thick  with  its  base  spread  to  provide 
a  footing  is  at  least  equivalent  to  an  8-inch  brick  wall,  and  6  inches  of 
concrete  is  at  least  equivalent  to  12  inches  of  brick.  It  is  advisable  to 
place  small  reinforcing  bars  about  |-inch  in  diameter,  12  inches  to  2  feet 
apart  in  walls  6  inches  thick  or  under,  not  only  to  increase  their  per- 
manent strength,  but  to  guard  against  accidents  during  or  immediately 
after  construction.  Occasional  projections  or  pilasters  improve  the 
appearance  and  add  to  the  strength  of  a  single  wall. 

Each  face  of  a  hollow  wall  is  usually  3  to  4  inches  thick,  3  or  3I  inches 
being  the  minimum  thickness  at  which  concrete  can  be  conveniently 
placed. 

Cornice. — In  reinforced  concrete  buildings  the  cornice  may  be  built 
either  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  or  the  frame  may  be  built  of  con- 
crete and  the  facing  of  stone  or  terra  cotta.  To  support  the  facing, 
anchors,  jangles,  or  other  structiu-al  shapes,  are  sometimes  imbedded  in 
concrete. 

Fig.  180,  page  619,  illustrates  two  of  the  cornices  used  on  the  New 
Technology  and  Fig.  193,  page  644,  a  reinforced  concrete  cornice  molded 
in  place  on  a  12-story  warehouse  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Com- 
pany.   In  the  latter  figure  the  forms  also  are  shown. 

WALLS  OF  MORTAR  PLASTERED  UPON  METAL  LATH 

Partitions  of  plaster  from  metal  lathing  are  used  extensively  for  fire- 
proof office  buildings  and  hotels,  and  are  also  adapted,  when  made  with 
Portland  cement  mortar,  to  certain  classes  of  outside  walls. 

For  a  one-story  building,  timber  or  steel  posts  may  be  set  upon  con- 
crete foundations,  and  the  walls  constructed  by  using  |-inch  or  i-inch 
channel  irons  for  studding,  to  which  the  metal  lathing  is  attached,  and 
then  covered  (on  both  sides)  with  Portland  cement  mortar  about  2 
inches  in  total  thickness,  the  studding  being  generally  set  from  12  to  16 
inches  on  centers,  depending  on  the  height  of  wall.  Such  walls  are 
also  adapted  for  high  buildings  where  steel  frames  are  used,  as  the  stud- 
ding can  be  securely  bolted  to  the  steel  work,  and  the  metal  lathing  and 
cement  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  for  one-story  buildings. 

For  curtain  walls  the  first  coat  of  mortar  is  usually  mixed  with  one 
barrel  of  first-class  Portland  cement  to  three  barrels  of  coarse  sand,  and 
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one  cask  of  lime  putty,  or  paste,  into  which  is  mixed  a  small  quantity 
of  long  cattle  hair.  The  second  coat,  which  is  applied  before  the  first 
coat  is  thoroughly  dry,  consists  of  one  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to 
fliree  barrels  of  sand  with  about  a  bucketful  of  lime  putty,  without  hair. 
The  finish  coat  .is  generally  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  Port- 
land cement  to  two  parts  sand.  This  finish  coat  may  be  trowelled 
or  floated  to  a  smooth  or  rough  surface,  as  may  be  desired,  or  it  may  be 
given  what  is  known  as  a  "slap-dash"  finish  by  throwing  the  mortar 
on  with  a  brush  or  twig  broom. 

UNIT  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Buildings  and  bridges  of  precast  separately  molded  units  have  been 
used  to  advantage  on  structures  where  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  same  dimensions  are  required.  This  scheme  permits  of  consider- 
able saving  in  form  lumber  and  labor  and  by  using  a  central  plant  or 
.  factory  much  of  the  work  can  be  done  imder  more  advantageous  con- 
ditions than  on  the  job  itself,  and  better  concrete  results.  For  buildings 
the  members  are  usually  made  on  the  job;  for  bridges,  especially  on 
railroad  work,  a  central  plant  is  used. 

More  material,  especially  steel,  is  required  for  this  type  of  construc- 
tion because  beams  and  slabs  are  not  continuous.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  an  economical  method  under  certain  conditions. 

FORMS  FOR  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Forms  for  building  construction  are  important  because  they  con- 
stitute so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  cost.  Standardized  designs 
and  methods  of  construction  are  therefore  essential.  A  few  designs  for 
colunms, beams,  walls,  and  slabs,are  shown  on  pages  649  to  657.  These 
and  alternate  designs  are  given,  and  more  fully  discussed  than  is  possible 
here  in  "Concrete  Costs,"  chapter  XVI. 

A  designer  familiar  with  structural  layout  and  also  practical  building 
construction  can  save  money  by  making  detail  sketches  of  all  forms  so 
as  to  use  the  minimum  amoimt  of  lumber  and  of  labor  in  making  and 
placing.  Tables  giving  the  spacings  of  column  clamps,  and  joists, 
studs,  and  stringers  for  various  conditions,  are  given  in  Chapter  XX 
of  "Concrete  Costs."  It  is  important  to  know  the  order  of  removal 
of  forms,  this  being  usually  column  sides,  joists,  girder  sides,  beam 
sides,  slab  bottoms,  girder  and  beam  bottoms.  Walls  usually  are  built 
independently  and  the  forms  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
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rest.  Wall  and  slab  forms  should  be  built  in  sections  to  prevent  bind- 
ing when  removing.  For  the  same  reason  beam  forms,  if  removed  as 
a  unit,  should  be  built  with  slightly  tapering  sides. 

For  making  forms  most  easily  the  carpenter's  bench*  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  cleat  holders  may  be  set  in  place  for  each  type  of  sec- 
tion and  piece  after  piece  of  forms  made  up  with  no  further  measuring. 

Lumber  for  Forms.  The  best  lumber  for  forms  or  molds  for  concrete 
is  white  pine  because  it  is  easily  worked  and  retains  its  shape  after 
exposure  to  the  weather.  Except,  however,  where  a  very  fine  face  is 
required,  motives  of  economy  usually  prompt  the  use  of  cheaper  material, 
such  as  spruce  or  fir,  or,  for  very  rough  work,  even  hemlock.  Green 
limaber  is  preferable  to  dry  because  it  is  less  affected  by  the  water  in 
the  concrete. 

If  the  planks  or  boards  are  thoroughly  oiled  and  are  not  exposed  too 
long  a  time  to  the  hot  sun  and  dry  air,  which  tend  to  warp  them,  they 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Long  exposure,  however,  will  throw 
the  surface  out  of  true,  and  open  up  the  joints.  In  some  instances  the 
same  limiber  can  be  employed  in  different  places.  For  example,  in  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  factory  building,  Mr.  Thompson  specified 
2-inch  tongued-and-grooved  roof  plank  of  green  spruce  for  the  forms, 
and  after  using  at  least  four  times,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  laying  it  on 
the  roof.  The  planks  were  merely  slightly  gritty  and  discolored  by  the 
oil  employed  to  prevent  adhesion  of  cement. 

Lumber  which  is  planed  on  one  side  is  essential  to  a  smooth  face,  and 
where  the  forms  must  be  removed  within  24  or  48  hours  it  is  sometimes 
advantageously  employed  for  rough  work  because  the  concrete  adheres 
less  to  planed  lumber  and  that  which  does  stick  is  easily  scraped  off, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  of  labor  which  more  than  balances  the  cost  of 
planing.  Many  concrete  experts  advise  the  use  of  beveled  edge  stuff 
in  preference  to  tongue-and-grooved.  The  edges  crush  as  the  board 
or  plank  swells,  and  this  prevents  buckling. 

Square  comers  and  thin  projections  should  be  avoided  when  possible; 
beveled  strips  in  the  corners  of  forms  will  eliminate  the  former. 

Steel  vs.  Lumber.  The  use  of  steel  forms  on  building  work  is  limited; 
the  first  cost  is  high,  and  it  is  difficult  to  adapt  them  to  changes  in 
dimensions  of  the  structure.  They  are  useful  where  they  can  be  used 
repeatedly  without  changes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  for  slab  and  wall 
panels.    For  circular  columns  steel  forms  are  especially  satisfactory. 

*  See  drawing  of  carpenter's  bench  in  "Concrete  Costs,"  page  487. 
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Removal  of  Forms.  The  time  that  forms  have  to  remain  in  place 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  members,  weather  conditions,  the 
span,  if  a  beam  or  slab,  and  the  relation  of  the  dead  to  the  live  load. 

Vertical  members,  such  as  walls  thicker  than  4  inches,  or  columns, 
will  bear  their  own  weight  when  quite  green,  while  horizontal  members, 
such  as  floors,  must  harden  imtil  the  concrete  can  sustain  the  dead 
weight  and  the  load  during  construction. 

The  weather  conditions  greatly  affect  the  setting  and  hardening  of 
concrete.  Heat  causes  it  to  harden  quickly  while  cold  retards  the 
hardening  and  therefore  prevents  early  removal  of  forms.  If,  through 
accident,  the  concrete  should  be  frozen,  it  will  not  begin  to  harden 
until  it  has  thawed  and  then  it  may  require  several  months  to  attain 
the  strength  usually  reached  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

A  long  span  beam  or  slab  must  be  supported,  in  general,  a  longa: 
time  than  a  short  one,  chiefly  because  of  the  larger  dead  load.  If  the 
dead  load,  f.«.,  the  weight  of  the  concrete,  is  heavy  in  comparison  with 
the  live  load,  i.e.,  the  load  which  the  floor  must  bear  later  on,  forms 
must  be  left  a  longer  time  because  the  compression  in  the  concrete  is 
large  even  before  the  live  load  comes  upon  it. 

Experienced  builders  have  definite  rules  for  the  minimum  time 
which  the  forms  must  be  left  in  ordinary  weather  and  then  these  times 
are  lengthened  for  poor  weather  conditions  and  special  members  ac- 
cording to  judgment. 

As  a  guide  to  practice  the  following  rules  are  suggested:* 

Walk  in  mass  work:  One  to  3  days  or  until  the  concrete  will  bear 
pressing  of  the  thumb  without  indentation. 

Thin  walls:  In  summer,  2  days;  in  cold  weather,  5  days. 

Columns:  In  summer,  2  days;  in  cold  weather,  4  days,  provided  the 
girders  are  shored  to  prevent  an  appreciable  weight  reaching  the  columns. 

Slabs  up  to  7-foot  spans:  In  summer,  6  days;  in  cold  weather,  2  weeks. 

Beam  and  girder  sides:  In  summer,  6  days;  in  cold  weather,  2  weeks. 

Beam  and  girder  bottoms  and  long  span  slabs:  In  summer,  10  da}^ 
or  2  weeks;  in  cold  weather,  3  weeks  to  i  month.  Time  to  vary  with 
the  conditions. 

Conduits:   2  or  3  days  provided  there  is  not  a  heavy  fill  upon  them. 

Arches:  If  of  small  size,  i  week;  large  arches  with  heavy  dead  load, 
I  month. 

*  See  also  paper  on  "Form  Construction"  by  Sanford  E.  Thompion,  In  BuUetin  No  13,  Aflaodation 
d  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  and  Proceedings  National  Association  of  Cemeot  Ui 
VoL  3f  P«  64»  XO07. 
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Fig.  194.— Column  Fonn  Showing  Various  Designs.     (St*  p.  651.) 
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All  these  times  are  of  course  simply  approximate,  the  eiact  time 
varying  with  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  construction.  Even  in  summer,  during  a  damp,  cloudy 
period,  wall  forms  sometimes  cannot  be  removed  inside  of  5  days, 
and  other  members  are  delayed  proportionally.  Occasionally,  too, 
batches  of  concrete  will  set  abnormally  slow,  either  because  of  slow 
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Fig.  195. — Beam  Fonn  Showing  Three  Methods  of  Constniction.     (Set  p.  651.) 

setting  cement  or  impurities  in  the  sand,  and  the  foreman  and  inspec- 
tor must  watch  very  carefully  to  see  that  the  forms  are  not  removed 
too  soon.    Trial  with  a  pick  may  help  to  determine  the  right  time. 

One  large  builder*  requires  that  a  20-penny  spike  driven  into  the 
concrete  must  double  up  before  it  has  penetrated  one  inch. 

A  plan  which  is  being  introduced  on  some  of  the  best  construction 
work  is  to  take  a  sample  of  concrete  from  the  mixer  once  or  twice  a 

•  Mr  C.  A.  p.  Turner 
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day  and  allow  it  to  set  out-of-doors,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
construction  work,  until  the  date  when  the  forms  should  be  removed, 
then,  before  beginning  to  remove,  find  the  actual  strength  of  the  con- 
crete by  crushing  the  blocks  in  a  testing  machine  to  see  whether  it  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  dead  and  the  construction  load. 

Cdumn  Forms.  Column  forms  for  square  or  rectangular  coliunns 
differ  principally  in  the  t)^  of  clamp.    (See  Fig.  194,  p.  649.) 

For  round  columns  metal  forms  are  commonly  used.  The  most 
economical  method  of  erecting  wood  colunm  forms  is  to  nail  three  sides 
together  before  erecting,  and  the  fourth  side  afterward.  If  the  colCimn 
sizes  are  to  be  reduced  in  the  upper  stories  it  is  convenient  to  use  in 
the  largest  sizes,  in  making,  narrow  strips  of  sheathing  that  can  be  re- 
moved without  splitting  the  boards  when  the  column  is  made  smaller. 
Every  column  form  should  be  made  with  a  clean-out  opening  at  the 
lower  end. 

Beam  and  Oirder  Forms.  The  principal  methods  of  beam  construc- 
tion are  shown  in  Fig.  195,  page  650. 

Girder  forms  are  similar  to  beam  forms  except  for  the  beam  openings, 
which  are  framed  by  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  stock,  as  is  the  case  \vith 
beam  openings  in  column  forms.  If  the  beams  are  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  depth  as  the  girder,  the  girder  sides  should  be  made  in 
sections  between  beam  openings;  if  the  beams  are  shallower  than  the 
girders  the  forms  may  be  made  in  one  piece. 

Beam  and  girder  forms  should  be  erected  as  a  xmit  after  assembling 
the  sides  and  bottom  on  the  floor  below.  Beam  sides  may  be  made  of 
i-inch  (J-inch)  or  2-inch  (i  J-inch)  stock — the  former  is  more  economical. 
Beam  bottoms,  unless  very  narrow,  should  not  be  thinner  thq.n  2-inch 
stock.    Cleats  should  be  spaced  symmetrically  about  the  center  line. 

A  simple  form  of  clamp  for 
beam  or  small  column  forms, 
used  originally  in  Europe,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  196.  The  hook,  i4,  is  a 
plain  piece  of  flat  iron  }  inch  by 
I J  inches,  with  one  end  bent  and 
curved  as  shown.  The  dog,  B, 
is  a  square  piece  of  iron,  with  the 
end  slightly  turned  and  a  hole 
slightly  larger  than  the  flat  iron, 
-4,  punched  through  it.  This  is 
tightened  by  hammering  on  its 
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FtG.  106. — Claoap  for  Beam  or  Small 
Column  Form.     {See  p»  651.; 
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lower  end.  The  outward  pressure  of  the  form  boards  upon  its  upper 
end  causes  it  to  bind,  and  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  If  it  fails 
to  hold,  in  any  case,  a  wooden  wedge  is  readily  driven  in  to  assist  in 
tightening. 


Beun  Fwms  for  Flreproofing  Steel  Beams,     If  the  buildii^;  is  of 
steel  frame  construction  with  concrete  slabs,  the  beams  and  columns 
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may  be  covered  with  concrete  for  fire  protection.  In  such  a  case,  the 
concrete  should  be  carried  around  under  the  bottom  of  the  fiange  to 
protect  it  from  fire. 

One  type  of  beam  form  in  this  class  of  construction  is  shown  in  Fig. 
ig?,  page  652. 

The  section  shows  in  detail  one  method  of  construction.  Wire  is 
passed  through  the  bottom  form  around  the  deat  and  then  bent  over 


Fig.  198. — Forms  for  FUt  SUb  Construction  Using  Jobts  and  StrinRers.     {See  p.  655.) 

the  top  of  the  I-beam  to  hold  the  form  in  place.  To  be  really  fire-proot, 
the  concrete  must  surround  not  only  the  sides  but  also  the  bottom  of  the 
I-beam.  To  reinforce  the  strip  of  concrete  under  the  lower  flange  of 
the  I-beam,  dips  may  be  attached  to  the  flange  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
There  are  several  patented  designs  of  clips  in  the  market. 

Slab  Forms.  Slab  forms  for  a  panel  should  usually  be  made  m  two, 
three,  or  four  sections,  to  facilitate  removal.  The  sheathing  may  be 
made  up  into  panels  with  thin  cleats  or  battens,  and  the  panels  supported 
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by  joists  or  joists  and  stringers.    The  latter  method  is  most  economical 
and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  198,  page  653. 

Another  type  of  form,  designed  by  William  O.  Lichtner,  where  the 
panels,  including  the  joists  and  the  sides  of  the  beam  forms,  are  made  up 
in  advance,  is  shown  in  Fig.  199,  p.  654. 


Fig.  aoo. — Forms  for  Curtain  Walls  Between  Columns.     (.See  p.  656.) 

Flat  slab  forms  must  be  entirely  supported  by  posts,  but  in  beam  and 
girder  construction  the  slab  joists  may  be  supported  on  a  horizontal 
ledger  or  joist  bearer  nailed  to  the  beam  cleats,  or  these  beam  cleats  may 
be  notched  to  receive  the  joists. 
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In  remaking  slab  forms  when  the  beams  are  made  narrower  the 
joists  are  lengthened  on  alternate  ends  by  nailing  on  short  lengths.  To 
avoid  increasing  the  length  or  width  of  the  sheathing,  a  strip  of  zinc 
may  be  placed  over  the  crack.  Whenever  columns  are  reduced  in  size, 
the  panels  must  be  cut  back  to  beyond  the  first  cleat  and  patched  out 
to  fit  the  new  size. 
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Fig.  20I. — Sectional  Wall  Form.     (See  p,  657.) 

Wall  Forms.  A  form  for  a  cellar  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  page  19. 
Occasionally  the  face  of  the  excavation  can  be  trimmed  so  that  only 
one  side  of  the  form  is  necessary. 

A  form  for  a  curtain  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  200,  page  655.  This  t}'pe 
of  wall  is  usually  built  after  the  structural  part  of  the  building  is 
complete.  ^ 
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For  building  solid  walls  a  sectional  form  is  convenient.  A  very 
economical  and  much  used  type  of  wall  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  201,  p^e 
656.  This  wall  form  is  made  in  sections  3  feet  high  by  12  feet  long  and 
is  bolted  as  shown.  A  form  of  this  size  is  very  easily  handled  by  two 
carpenters.  The  bolt  holes  left  in  the  wall  can  be  utilized  for  attaching 
an  outside  scaffolding,  as  shown  in  Fig.  201 ,  after  which  they  can  be  very 
!  up  in  the  usual  manner. 


Fig.  ioi.— Forms  for  HoUow  Walls.     {See  p.  657.) 

A  des^  for  a  form  for  a  hollow  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  202.  The  ribs 
and  bolts  are  so  arranged  that  the  latter  do  not  pass  through  the  con- 
crete, the  fonn  being  raised  when  the  concrete  reaches  their  level.  In 
the  same  Sgure  is  shown  a  style  of  tongued  and  grooved  molding  with 
edges  slightly  be\'eled,  which  may  be  used  to  form  the  horizon'Al  joint 
instead  of  nailing  a  triangular  strip  upon  the  planks.  If  the  surface  is 
finished  as  a  monolith  of  course  no  moldings  are  required.  The  forms 
must  be  nearly  watertight,  to  prevent  the  mortar  running  away  from 
the  stones. 
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STRENGTH  OF  FOBMS 

Forms  that  are  sufficiently  strong  and  rigid  and  at  the  same  time 
economical  in  the  use  of  lumber  must  have  the  dimensions  and  spacing 
of  all  joists,  stringers,  studs,  and  posts  determined  by  computation. 
The  loads  to  consider  are:  (i)  on  beam,  girder,  and  slab  forms,  the 
vertical  pressure  of  concrete  (assumed — for  convenience  in  figuring— 
at  144  pounds  per  cubic  foot),  and  the  construction  load  of — ^in  average 
cases — 75  pounds  per  square  foot;  and  (2)  on  colunm  and  wall  forms 
the  hydraulic  pressure  of  a  liquid  weighing  144  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
The  head  to  be  used  in  figuring  the  hydrauUc  pressure  should  be  the 
depth  poured  in  the  time  that  the  concrete  takes  to  begin  to  set;  in 
summer  this  is  about  half-an-hour.* 

The  allowable  stress  in  3  by  4-inch  posts  is  350  and  in  4  by  4-indi, 
450  pounds  per  square  inch;  in  joists  and  stringers  subject  to  a  vertical 
load,  I  200  pounds  per  square  inch;  aftd  in  studs  and  column  clamps, 
where  the  load  is  somewhat  relieved  as  the  concrete  sets,  2  400  to  3  000 
pounds  per  square  inch.     The  bending  moment  formula  is  M  =  ^^Wlj 

3    WP 
and  the  deflection  formula  is  d  =  —1 — —  . 

384  EI 

The  stress  in  column  clamps  is  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
type  of  clamp;  the  closer  to  the  sheathing  the  bolts  or  ties  are  placed 
the  shorter  the  span  and  the  smaller  the  bending  moment.  In  wide 
columns  an  extra  bolt  can  be  run  through  the  middle  of  the  column. 

If  weak  or  poorly  braced  forms  are  forced  out  of  place  by  the  con- 
crete they  can  be  realigned  only  at  the  risk  of  cracking  and  seriously 
injuring  the  green  concrete. 

Forms  should  be  designed  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  concrete  forces 
the  boards  against  their  cleats;  nails  are  then  required  only  to  hold 
the  parts  in  place  before  concreting,  and  very  few  are  needed. 

CONSTRUCTION  METHODS 

Construction  methods  are  covered  fully  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  most  important  references  are  to  be  found  in  Chapter  XIII,  Mix- 
ing; Chapter  XIV,  Depositing;  and  Chapter  XVI,  Lajnng  Concrete  in 
Freezing  Weather. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  bottom  steel  above  the  forms  in  order  to 
imbed  the  bars  enough  to  develop  their  strength  and  to  get  the  proper 
thickness  of  fireproofing.  Near  colunms,  especially  in  flat  slabs,  the 
location  of  the  top  steel  is  essential.     Either  concrete  blocks  or  wire 

*  For  other  oond'dons  see  Coooreto  Costs,  Table  xty,  paf*  6x0. 
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chairs  are  satisfactory  for  keeping  steel  in  position.  Although  done  in 
many  cases,  it  is  bad  practice  to  place  the  steel  directly  on  the  forms 
and  pry  it  up  as  the  concrete  is  placed. 
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BENDING  STEEL 

Numerous  patented  machines  for  bending  steel  are  in  the  market 
A  table  with  two  devices  for  bending  bars  is  shown  in  Fig.  203,  page  659 
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REINFOBOED  OONOBETE  CHIMNEYS 

High  factory  chimneys  of  reinforced  concrete  are  being  built  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  cost,  especially  of  those  over  loo  feet  high,  is 
usually  much  less  than  brick.  If  designed  and  built  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  by  the  same  methods  which  have  proved  essential  in  other  types 
of  reinforced  concrete  constructioD,  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
permanent  satisfaction. 

Reports*  from  a  large  number  of  chimneys  have  shown  that  concrete  is 
unaffected  by  the  heat  from  an  ordinary  steam  boiler  plant.  The  temper- 
ature in  such  chimneys  seldom  exceeds  700°  Fahr.  while  400®  to  500°  Fahr. 
is  more  usual.  Experimental  tests  also  indicate  that  concrete  is  not  appre- 
ciably injured  at  temperatures  of  600°  to  700®  Fahr.f 

To  provide  for  extremes,  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  build  an  mdepend- 
ent  inner  shell  of  concrete  or  firebrick  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  height. 
Concrete  should  not  be  used  for  a  chimney  in  connection  with  special  high 
temperature  furnaces. 

Since  concrete  and  steel  have  substantially  the  same  coefficient  of  expan- 
siont  there  is  no  danger  of  heat  causing  a  separation  of  the  reinforcement 
from  the  concrete. 

The  expansive  effect  of  heat  is  a  more  serious  question.  Stresses  are  set 
up  in  the  shell  of  any  masonry  chimney  because  of  the  hot  interior  and  cold 
exterior  surfaces.  A  concrete  chimney,  however,  has  thinner  walls  so  that 
the  stress  is  less  than  in  one  of  brick  or  tile  and  it  is  also  better  reinforced. 
Provision  for  temperature  stresses  are  discussed  in  paragraphs  on  design 
which  follow. 

Construction.  A  reinforced  concrete  chimney  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
rtruct  than  many  other  kinds  of  concrete  construction  because  of  its  height 
/ind  shape,  and  it  therefore  should  be  handled  by  experienced  builders. 

It  is  essential  in  chimney  construction  that  the  materials  be  very  carefully 
selected.  The  sand  as  well  as  the  cement  should  be  tested  by  determining 
the  actual  tensile  strength  of  mortar  made  from  it.  The  stone  preferably 
should  be  of  the  nature  of  a  hard  trap  rock  i  inch  maximum  size.  Propor- 
tions 1:2:3  ^^ve  been  found  to  give  good  results.  A  dry  mix  should  not 
be  used,  since  insufficient  water  will  produce  a  porous  concrete  which  does 
not  adhere  to  the  steel.  The  consistency  must  be  wet  enough  to  quake  and 
form  jelly-like  mass  when  lightly  rammed,  so  as  to  properly  imbed  and 

♦  A  special  investigation  of  reinforced  concrete  chimneys  was  made  by  Sanford  £.  Thonpion  la 
1907  for  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers.  Many  of  the  points  hers 
discussed  are  summarized  from  the  report,  which  is  printed  as  Bulletin  No.  1 8  of  the  Asioditioo 

t  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A. 

i  See  page  fl6z . 


304- — Design  of  Chimney  of  the  Edison  Electric  IlIuiniiiBtine  Co.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    (S**  p.  66a.) 
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bond  the  reinforcement.  No  exterior  plastering  should  be  permitted  because 
it  is  liable  to  check  and  scale.  The  steel  should  be  good  quality  round  or 
deformed  bars.  Bars  with  flat  surfaces  like  T-bars  are  inferior  because 
the  flat  surfaces  give  a  poor  bond  and  the  angles  make  the  placing  of  the 
concrete  difficult.  Deformed  bars  of  small  size  quite  closely  spaced  are 
specially  good  for  the  horizontal  steel  to  distribute  the  temperature  stresses 
and  high  carbon  steel  of  first-class  quality  also  has  advantages  for  the  hor- 
izontal reinforcement. 

Design.  The  design  of  a  chimney  built  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1907  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  204. 

Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Ohimneys.  A  reinforced  concrete  chim- 
ney consists  primarily  of  a  concrete  shell  with  vertical  steel  bars  imbedded 
in  it  all  around  the  chimney.  The  shell  must  be  of  proper  thickness  and 
the  steel  bars  sufficient  in  size  and  number  to  withstand  the  stresses  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  and  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  A  chimney  of  this 
type  differs  essentially  from  one  of  brick  in  that  the  diameter  at  the  base  is 
so  small  as  compared  to  the  height  that  it  would  overturn  under  a  heavy 
wind  were  it  not  for  the  vertical  bars  of  steel  which  serve  as  anchors  and 
hold  it  on  the  windward  side. 

Wind,  in  blowing  against  a  chimney,  causes  compression  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  wind  and  tension  on  the  side  against  which  the  wind  is  acting. 
This  compression  is  resisted  by  the  concrete  and  steel  on  the  leeward  side, 
while  the  tension  or  pull  is  taken  by  the  steel  on  the  windward  side. 

In  addition  to  the  vertical  reinforcement,  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney 
should  be  provided  with  horizontal  hoops  of  steel,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
stiffen  the  vertical  steel,  to  distribute  cracks  in  the  concrete  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  the  interior  and  exterior  and  to  resist  the 
diagonal  tension. 

In  designing  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney  the  problem  then  is  primar- 
ily to  determine  at  various  horizontal  sections  the  necessary  thickness  of  the 

« 

concrete  shell  and  the  required  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement,  so  that 
the  allowable  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  in  the  steel  shall  not  be 
exceeded  under  the  action  of  the  forces  to  which  the  structure  may  be  sub- 
jected. The  problem  is  one  in  mechanics,  involving  the  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces,  and,  with  certain  reasonable  assumptions,  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics may  therefore  be  applied  to  these  forces,  producing  thereby  certain 
rational  formulas  from  which  the  necessary  proportions  of  the  chimney  may 
be  determined.  The  complete  analysis  and  development  of  the  most  useful 
formulas  are  given  in  Chapter  XX,  page  390,  of  this  treatise,  the  for- 
mulas themselves  being  reproduced  below. 
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The  problem  of  the  determination  of  stresses  due  to  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  shell  involves  many 
uncertainties.  The  heat  tends  to  expand  the  inner  surfaces,  producing 
tension  in  the  outside  surface  of  the  shell  and  compression  in  the  interior 
surface.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  stress  is  not  clearly  known,  the 
variation  of  the  heat  through  the  shell  not  being  imiform,  tentative  compu- 
tations indicate  high  stresses  so  that  it  is  a  question  whether  vertical  tem- 
perature cracks  can  be  entirely  prevented  any  more  than  they  can  be  pre- 
vented in  brick  or  tile  chimneys.  The  function  of  the  horizontal  steel  may 
therefore  be  to  distribute  these  cracks  and  to  resist  the  vertical  shear  or 
diagonal  tension.  This  horizontal  steel  should  be  distributed  therefore  by 
using  small  diameter  bars  closely  spaced  rather  than  large  bars  spaced  fur- 
ther apart.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  vertical  temperature  cracks,  the 
concrete  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  carry  tension  or  vertical  shear,  and 
the  amount  of  horizontal  reinforcement  to  resist  this  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  determination  of  vertical  stirrups  in  a  beam.  In 
Chapter  XX,  page  397,  the  analysis  for  the  shearing  stresses  is  indicated, 
and  the  final  formula  is  presented  below  together  with  suggestions  for  adapt- 
ing the  horizontal  reinforcement  to  temperature  stresses. 

The  amount  of  vertical  reinforcement,  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  the 
percentage  of  horizontal  reinforcement  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
formulas,  the  derivation  of  which  is  given  in  Chapter  XX,  page  390. 

Let 
W  =  weight  in  pounds  of  the  chimney  above  the  section  under  considera- 
tion. 
M  =  moment  in  inch-pounds  of  the  wind  about  that  section. 
/,  =  maximum  tension  in  the  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
f^  —  maximum  compression  in  the  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
(measured  at  the  mean  circumference). 

«  =  "t:   =  ratio  of  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete. 

D  =  mean  diameter  of  shell  in  inches  (i.  e.,  diameter  of  center  of  ring). 

r  »  mean  radius  of  shell  in  inches. 

t  —  total  thickness  of  shell  in  inches. 

A^  —  total  cross-sectional  area,  in  square  inches,  of  reinfqrcing  bars  in 
the  section  under  consideration. 

k  »  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis.,  from  mean  circumference  on  compres- 
sion side,  to  the  mean  diameter  1). 

s,  Cp,  Cfp  »  constants  for  any  given  value  of  k^  Tables  i  and  2,  pages  665, 
666. 
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Pq  =  ratio  of  area  of  steel  hoop  to  area  of  concrete. 

h^  =  height  in  feet  of  chimney  above  section  under  consideration. 

F  =  effective  wind  pressure  against  chimney  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then 

S  (M  -  W  z  D)  ,  , 

i !^  +  ^  (») 

Cpf.D  kD 

-  +0.0025  (3) 


18.8/,  t 


Formulas  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  correspond  to  formulas  (96),  (97),  a«J  (98) 
in  Chapter  XX. 

In  the  formula  for  pQ,  the  first  term  gives  the  ratio  of  steel  to  resist  verti- 
cal shear  or  diagonal  tension,  and  the  second  term  is  an  arbitrary  ratio 
designed  to  distribute  the  temperature  strains.  To  best  distribute  the  tem- 
perature strains,  a  maximum  spacing  of  the  horizontal  bars  is  recommended 
as  6  inches  to  10  inches. 

In  the  formulas  the  terms  2,  Cp  and  Cy  are  constants,  the  values  of  which 
are  fixed  for  any  given  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  By  means  of  tables 
I  and  2  (pp.  665-6)  these  constants  may  be  easily  and  quickly  determined 
so  that  the  solution  of  formulas  (i)  and  (2)  is  rendered  quite  simple  after 
the  selecting  of  the  diameter  and  height  of  the  chimney  and  computing  the 
bending  moments  due  to  the  wind  at  the  various  sections  considered.  The 
thickness  of  shell  must  be  assumed  in  formula  (i)  in  order  to  determine 
the  average  diameter  D  and  to  compute  the  weight  W,  A  new  computation 
may  be  made  to  correct  this  if  necessary.  For  economical  distribution  of 
concrete  and  steel,  computation  must  be  made  for  several  sections  in  the 
height.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  thickness  of  exterior  shell  never  less 
than  5  inches  but  the  number  of  steel  rods  may  be  gradually  reduced  toward 
the  top. 

Sammary  of  EsBentialB  in  Design  and  Oonstmction.  In  the  investiga- 
tion* referred  to,  the  essential  requirements  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)     Design  the  foundations  according  to  the  best  engineering  practice. 

(2)  Compute  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  in  the  chimney  with 
conservative  units  of  stress,  providing  a  factor  of  safety  in  the  concrete  of 
not  less  than  4  or  5-. 

♦  Sec  footnote,  p.  660. 
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(3)  Provide  enough  vertical  steel  to  take  all  of  the  ()ull  without  exceed- 
ing 14,000  or  at  most  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(4)  Provide  enough  horizontal  or  circular  steel  to  take  all  the  vertical 
shear  and  to  resist  the  tendency  to  expansion  due  to  the  interior  heat. 

(5)  Distribute  the  horizontal  steel  by  numerous  small  rods  in  prefer- 
ence to  larger  rods  spaced  farther  apart. 

(6)  Specially  reinforce  sections  where  the  thickness  in  the  wall  of  the 
chinmey  is  changed  or  which  are  liable  to  marked  changes  of  temperature. 

(7)  Select  first-class  materials  and  thoroughly  test  them  before  and  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work. 

(8)  Mix  the  concrete  thoroughly  and  provide  enough  water  to  produce  a 
quaking  concrete. 

(9)  Bond  the  layers  of  concrete  together. 

(10)  Accurately  place  the  steel. 

(11)  Place  the  concrete  around  the  steel  carefully,  ramming  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  will  slush  against  the  steel  and  adhere  at  every  point. 

(12)  Keep  the  forms  rigid. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  requirements  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  if  the  recommendations  are  followed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  erecting  concrete  chimneys  which  will  give  thorough  satisfaction  and  will 
endure. 


Table  i.     Values  of  Constants  Cp,   Cy,  z  and  jfor  Different  Positions  of  the 

Neutral  Axis,  (i.  e.,  for  various  values  of  k) 

For  use  with  equations  (i),  (2)  and  (3),  page  664,  and  (96),  (97)  and  (98), 
pages  396  to  399.  k  is  ratio  of  distance  of  neutral  axis  from  mean  circumference 
on  compression  side  to  the  mean  diameter  D.  Value  of  k  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  problem  is  obtained  from  Table  2,  page  666. 


k 

Cp 

1 

Ct 

z 

• 

0.050 

0.600 

3.008 

0.490 

0.760 

0. 100 

0.85a 

2.887 

0.480 

0.766 

0.150 

1.049 

2.772 

0.469 

0.771 

0.200 

1. 218 

2.661 

0.459 

0.776 

0.250 

1370 

2.551 

0.448 

0.779 
0.781 

0.300 

1      'i'° 

2.442 

0.438 

0-350 

!                      1.640 

a.  333 

0.427 

0.783 

0.400 

I       765 

2.224 

0.416 

0.784 

0.450 

1.884 

2. 113 

0.404 

0.78s 

0.500 

2.000 

2.000 

0.393 

0.786 

0.550     . 

2. 113 

1.884 

0.381 

0.785 

0.600 

1             2.224 

1.76s 

0.369 

0.784 
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Table  2.     Location  of  Neutral  Axis  for  varioue  eombinatione  of  eompreenve  etren,  fg,  tank 

Btreae,  /,  and  ratio  of  moduli,  n,  (see  p.  665.) 


RATIO    or    DEPTH   OF 

k 

NEUTRAL   AXI8  TO   DEPTH   OP 

STEEL 

.    BBLOW   MOST  COMPRESSED 

^X     P^     m^ 

^  CO    M 

• 

8UBPACB  OP  BEAM 

n 

-  10 

n-  12 

n  =  15 

Maximum  compressive  stress 

Maximum  compressive  stress 

Maximum  compressive  ttreis 

* 

m  concrete,  7^ 

in  concrete,  f^ 

m  concrete,  f^ 

300 

400 

5  00 

600 

700 

300 

400 

5  00 

600 

700 

300 

400 

5oo 

600 

700 

8000 

.272 

•  334 

.384 

.498 

.466 

.310 

.375 

.438 

.474 

.5X2 

.360 

.428 

•  484 

.530 

.568 

9000 

.25o 

.308 

.357 

.400 

.438 

.285 

.348 

.400 

•  444 

.483 

•  334 

.400 

■  454 

.5oc 

.S3& 

zoooo 

.231 

.286 

.334 

.375 

.4x2 

.264 

.324 

.375 

.4x8 

.456 

.310 

.375 

.428 

•  474 

.5n 

XX  000 

.2x4 

.266 

.31a 

.353 

.389 

.246 

.304 
.28S 

.353 

.395 

.433 

.290 

.353 

.405 

.4S0 

.488 

xaooo 

.200 

.2S0 

.994 

.334 

.368 

.231 

-334 

.375 

.4x2 

.272 

.334 

.384 

.438 

.466 

13000 

.188 

.236 

.278 

.3x6 

.350 

.217 

.270 

.3x6 

.356 

.392 

.257 

.3x6 

.366 

.409 

.447 

Z4000 

.176 

.222 

.263 

.300 

.334 

.204 

.255 

.300 

.340 

.375 

.243 

.300 

•  349 

.391 

.438 

zSooo 

.z66 

.9ZO 

.25o 

.285 

.3x8 

.198 

.242 

.286 

•  334 

.360 

.231 

.286 

•  334 

•  375 

•4" 

x6ooo 

.x58 

.200 

.238 

.27-2 

.304 

.184 

.231 

.27a 

.3x0 

•  344 

.  220 

.272 

.319 

.360 

.396 

17000 

.xSo 

.  X90 

.228 

.261 

.  291 

.X75 

.220 

.261 

.298 

.330 

.210 

.26X 

.306 

.346 

.38  J 

xSooo 

•  143 

.182 

.218 

.25o 

.280 

.x66 

.210 

.25o 

.28S 

.318 

.200 

.25o 

.294 

.354 

.368 

X9000 
aoooo 

.136 

.174 

.208 

.240 

.270 

.x6o 

.20X 

.240 

.375 

.306 

.X92 

.240 

.283 

.3" 

.3St 

.  130 

.x66 

.200 

.231 

.260 

.l52 

.194 

.23X 

.264 

.296 

.184 

.23X 

.272 

•  31^ 

.344 

In  connection  with  reinforced  concrete  chimneys,  the  problems  which 
arise  are  of  two  general  kinds: 

(i)  A  problem  in  design,  involving  the  determination  of  the  necessary 
thickness  of  shell  and  required  amount  of  reinforcement  at  the  various 
sections  of  a  chimney  of  given  height  and  diameter. 

(2)  A  problem  in  the  review  or  investigation  of  a  chimney  of  given  height 
and  diameter  having  a  certain  thickness  of  shell  and  a  given  amount  of 
reinforcement  to  determine  the  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel  under 
the  action  of  certain  forces. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  formulas  to  such  problems  and  the  use 
of  the  accompanying  tables  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  numeri- 
cal examples,  although  the  designer  is  advised  also  to  refer  to  Chap- 
ter XX,  pp.  390--399  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Design  op  a  Chimney.  Example  j.  Given  a  chimney  with  height  above 
section  considered,  no  ft.;  mean  diameter  at  section  considered,  10  ft.;  allow- 
able pressure  in  concrete  (Z^),  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  allowable  tension  ♦in  steel 
(/,),  14  000  lb.  persq.  in.;  ratio  of  moduli  n,  15;  wind  pressure  (on  normal  plane) 
50  lb.,  per  sq.  ft.,  weight  of  concrete  taken  as  150  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  What  is  the 
necessary  thickness  of  shell  and  amount  of  reinforcement  at  the  given  section? 

Solution.  As  in  all  chimney  designs,  it  is  necessary  here  to  make  a  trial 
assumption  of  the  thickness  of  shell  in  order  to  estimate  the  weight.     Suppose 
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we  assume  a  6-inch  shell  for  the  entire  height  above  the  section.  Assuming 
that  a  wind  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  on  a  normal  plane  corresponds 
to  T^  of  50  pounds  or  30  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  projected  diameter 
of  a  cylindrical  surface  we  have  the  bending  moment  due  to  the  wind, 

M  «  [10.5  X  no  X  30]  X  -^i^  X  la  -  22  869  000.  in.  lb. 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  chimney  above  the  section, 

W  —  3.1416  X  10  X  0.5  X  no  X  150  —  259  180  lb. 
For  fc  =  500,  /,  «  14  000,  and  n  =■  15,  table  i  gives  k  =-  .349 
For  k  =«  .349  table  a  gives  Cp  =  1637,  Of  =*  2.335,  z  —  .427 
Substituting  in  equation  (i), 

8  (22  869  000  —  259  180  X  .427  X  120) 

Ag  =  =  19.6 

2.335  X  14000  X  120 

Therefore  19.6  square  inches  of  steel  are  required. 

If  }  inch  round  rods  are  selected,  45  of  them  would  be  required. 

Substituting  in  equation  (2),  we  have 

19.6 


2  X  259180  +  [(a. 335  X  14000)  -  (1.637  X  50Q  X  15)]  3-Ui6 

1-637  X  500  X  120 

19.6  .     , 

^ _ a  6.6  mches 

3.1416  X  120 

Therefore  a  6.6  inch  shell  would  be  used. 

In  general  the  values  of  A^  and  t  as  thus  obtained  should  be  readjusted  by 
computing  W  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  thickness  of  shell.  In  the  case  at 
hand,  however,  the  original  assumption  of  a  6-inch  thickness  corresponds, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  with  the  computed  thickness  of  6.6  inches,  so  that 
recomputation  is,  in  this  case,  unnecessary.  If  the  walls  of  the  chimney  taper 
in  thickness  the  value  of  W  must  be  altered  accordingly.* 

Having  determined  the  required  thickness  of  shell  and  amount  of  vertical 
reinforcement  there  remains  the  question  of  the  necessary  horizontal  or  cir- 
cular reinforcement.  Substituting  in  formula  (3)  for  /,  say  14000  lb.,  we 
have 

no  X  30 

po  -     - — —  X  0.0025  -  0.0044 

18.8  X  14000  X  6.6 

Area  of  steel,  .4^  =-  6.6  X  12  X  0.0044  «  0.35  sq.  in.     Thus  J  inch  round  rods 
should  be  spaced  6}  inches  on  centers. 

In  a  similar  manner  any  other  section  of  the  chimney  may  be  proportioned. 

Review  op  a  Chimney.  Example  2.  Given  a  chimney  with  height  above 
section  considered,  90  ft;  mean  diameter  at  section  considered,  8  ft.;  thickness 
of  shell  at  section  considered,  6  in.;  vertical  steel  at  section  condsidered,  60  —  f 
in.  round  rods;  wind  pressure  (on  normal  plane,  50  lb.  per  sq.  ft.);  weight  of 
concrete  taken  as  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.;  ratio  of  moduli,  n,  15. 

What  are  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  iA  the  vertical  steel  at 
the  section  tmder  consideration  ? 

*  In  xelatively  high  chimneys  steel  cannot  be  stressed  to  14,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  (see  p.  390). 
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Solution,  A  problem  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  solved  by  a  method 
of  successive  trials*  since  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  is  not  known.  The 
location  of  the  neutral  axis  is  determined  by  the  values  of  f^,  /«  and  n,  two  of 
which,  in  this  case,  are  unknown.  The  method  of  procedure,  therefore,  is  to 
assume  outright  a  trial  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  select  the  constants  accord- 
ingly, substitute  in  equations  (i)  and  (2)  and  solve  them  for /^  and  f^. 

Then  see  if  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis,  as  fixed  by  these  values  of 
ff  and  /c  and  the  given  n,  is  the  same  as  the  position  assumed  at  the  start. 
If  the  two  positions  agree,  then  /,  and  fc  as  found  are  the  actual  stresses;  if 
not,  a  new  position  of  the  neutral  axis  must  be  assumed,  new  constants 
selected,  and  new  values  of  /,  and  fc  computed  from  equations  (i)  and  (2). 
Thus  a  series  of  trials  must  be  made  until  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  as 
assumed  is  consistent  with  the  computed  values  of  ff.  and  /,  together  with 
the  given  n. 

In  this  problem,  assuming  30  pounds  pressure  on  the  projected  area,  we  have 
the  bending  moment  due  to  the  wind, 

90 
M  —  [8.5  X9oX3o]X  —  Xi2  =  i2  393  000  in.  lb. 

2 

and  the  total  weight  of  the  chimney  above  the  section, 

W  -  3.1416  X  8  X  0.5  X  90  X  150  =  169  646  lb. 

A^  '»        60  X  .3068  «-  18.41  sq,  in. 

Now  suppose  we  assume  the  neutral  axis  at,  say,  k  —  .400 
For  k  —  .400,  table  i  gives  Cp  —  1.765,  Ct  «■  2.224,  2  -"  .416 
Substituting  in  equation  (i)  we  have 

8  (12  393000  —  169  646  X  .416  X  96) 

18.41  — 

2.224  XfgXgO 

whence  f,  -■  11 400 

Substituting  in  equation  (2)  we  have 

2  X  169646  +  (2.224  X  11400  -  1.765  ./c  15) „  ^, 

1.765  X/cX  96  3.1416X96 

whence /c  —  416 

Now  /,  =  II  400,  /c  —  416,  and  r  «  15  gives  h  -•  .354  which  does  notcor- 
respond  with  our  original  assumption  of  «  «-  .400.  Evidently  the  true  ^  must 
lie  somewhere  between  the  assumed  and  determined  values,  hence  if  we  now 
assume,  say,  k  =  .375  and  recompute,  we  obtain  /»  —  11  000  and  /«  ■"43S« 
the  values  of  which  together  with  n  =  15  gives  k  •=  .371  which  checks  fairly 
well  with  the  assumption  of  k  —  .375:  For  all  practical  purposes  we  may 
therefore  say  that  the  maximum  stress  in  the  steel  is  11  000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  the  maximum  stress  in  the  concrete  is  435  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  results  indicate. that  both  the  thickness  of  shell  and  the  amount  of  steel 
are  greater  than  are  necessary  for  safe  stresses. 
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CHAPTER  XXiy 

FOITNDATIONS  AND  PIERS 

Concrete  excels  as  a  material  for  foundations,  and  here  finds  a  wide 
and  important  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  such 
construction,  because  the  stresses  are  chiefly  compressive,  the  forms 
are  easily  built,  and  the  surface  appearance  need  not  be  considered. 

Since  the  design  of  a  foundation  or  sub-structure  is  governed  almost 
as  much  by  the  character  of  the  underl)dng  rock  or  soil  as  by  the  super- 
structure, brief  reference  is  made  to  the  standard  practice  in  estimating 
loads,  although  the  treatment  of  engineering  principles,  as  such,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  treatise. 

Reinforced  concrete  footings  are  treated  in  detail  (see  p.  673). 

BEARING  POWER  OF  SOILS  AND  ROCK 

Sound  hard  ledge  will  support  the  weight  of  any  foimdation  and 
superstructure,  but  if  the  rock  is  seamy  or  rotten  it  may  require  thor- 
ough examination  and  special  treatment.  If  its  surface  is  weathered,  it 
must  be  removed.  A  sloping  surface  must  be  stepped  or  the  founda- 
tion designed  with  sufficient  toe  to  prevent  sliding. 

The  sustaining  power  of  earths  depends  upon  their  composition,  the 
amount  of  water  which  they  contain  or  are  likely  to  receive,  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  are  confined. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Worcester*  suggests  the  following  unit  loads  on  soil  m 
and  around  Boston  based  on  an  examination  of  over  1 000  borings  and 
experience  with  the  behavior  of  heavy  structures  actuaUy  built. 

Dry,  hard,  yellow  clay,  "boulder  clay,"  dry  sand  or  gravel,  6  tons  per 

sq.  ft. 
Compact,  damp  sand,  hard  sandy  clay,  hard  blue  clay,  5  tons  per  sq.  ft. 
Medium  blue  clay,  whether  or  not  mixed  with  fine  sand,  3^  tons  per 

sq.  ft. 
Soft  clay,  running  sand  (confined),  2 J  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

These  pressures  may  be  considered  as  guides  for  general  use,  al- 
though the  variation  in  materials  and  in  local  conditions  is  so  great  that 
each  problem  should  be  individuaUy  investigated. 

*  Journal  Boston  Society  of  Ovfl  Engineers,  Vol.  I.  January  X014,  p.  tg. 
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For  estimating  the  safe  load  on  piles  driven  to  firm  strata,  sudi  as 
rock  or  hard  pan,  the  loading  which  a  pile  will  stand  is  determined  by 
the  crushing  strength  of  the  timber.  If  supported  whoUy  or  in  part  by 
friction,  it  is  customary  tb  calculate  the  safe  loading  by  a  formula* 
based  upon  factors  obtained  by  experiment,  or  by  one  based  upon  the 
penetration  of  the  pile  from  the  blow  of  the  pile  driver.  The  Engineer- 
ing News  formula  is  commonly  used: 

Let 

P  =  safe  load  in  tons  upon  a  pile. 

W  =  weight  of  hammer  in  tons. 

h    =  height  of  fall  in  feet. 

p    =  penetration  in  inches  under  last  blow. 

Then 

p_  2Wh 

Mr.  Worcester*  suggests  the  following  modification  of  the  Ensur- 
ing News  formula  for  local  practice  around  Boston. 

iWh 
P  =  -^-- —     (Eng.  News  formula  +  50  per  cent.) 

P  +  ^ 
Mr.  Worcester  statesf  with  reference  to  spacing  piles: 

The  minimum  distance  between  centers  of  piles  depends  upon  two 
factors:  the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  butts.  Ordinary 
spruce  piles  may  be  well  driven  24  inches  on  centers,  while  large  and 
long  piles  can  not  be  driven  to  advantage  closer  than  30  inches.  Another 
governing  condition  must  be  taken  into  account,  however,  and  that  is 
the  supporting  power  of  the  soil  as  a  whole.  Where  the  piles  reach  a 
real  hard  pan,  the  soil  will  generaUy  resist  all  the  pressure  that  the  piles 
can  bring  on  it,  unless  it  consists  of  a  thin  crust  overlying  a  soft  mate- 
rial; but  when  the  soil  is  so  soft  that  the  piles  hold  by  friction  only,  and 
there  is  enough  f  ridtion  to  carry  all  the  soil  between  the  piles  down  with 
them,  in  case  they  go  together,  the  spacing  becomes  a  question  of  how 
much  the  underlying  soil  will  support  per  square  foot.  For  example, 
if  the  soil  can  only  support  2  tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  piles  could 
each  carry  18  tons,  it  is  useless  to  place  them  closer  than  3  feet  on  centers. 

CONCRETE  CAPPING  FOB  PILES 

While  formerly  stone  capping  for  piles  was  advocated,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted  practice  in  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  foimdations  to 

*  Journal  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  x,  January  19x4,  p.  ig* 
t  Journal  Association  Engineeiing  Societies,  June  1903,  p*  aSg. 
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lay  the  concrete  directly  upon  the  head  of  the  piles  which  have  been  cut 
to  the  required  grade.  The  heads  of  the  piles  are  usually  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Sometimes  the  ground  may  be 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  i  or  2  feet  around  the  piles  and  a  layer  of  broken 
stone,  or  chips,  spread  and  rammed  hard  upon  it  before  laying  the 
concrete  so  that  the  supporting  power  of  the  soil  between  the  piles  may 
be  utilized.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  at  all  on  the 
soil. 

The  thickness  of  the  concrete  above  the  piles  must  be  suflScient  to 
prevent  the  head  of  the  pile  shearing  through  the  concrete.  In  a  well- 
designed  footing,  however,  the  thickness  required  for  strength  is  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  pimching  shear  of  the  piles. 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  DESIGN 

In  designing  foundations,  two  requirements  must  be  borne  in  mind: 
(i)  that  the  settlement  of  the  structure  be  as  small  as  possible;  and  (2) 
that  settlement,  if  any,  be  uniform  throughout  the  structure.  This 
last  requirement  is  specially  important  in  a  reinforced  concrete  struc- 
ture, because  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  construction,  uneven 
settlement  causes  secondary  stresses  in  the  columns,  beams,  and  slabs, 
which  may  exceed  the  stresses  produced  by  the  loading,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may  even  cause  failure. 

The  first  requirement  will  be  satisfied  by  selection  of  a  proper  unit 
pressure  on  the  soil.  To  satisfy  the  requirement  for  uniform  settlement, 
it  is  necessary  to  design  the  footings  so  that  the  pressure  in  aU  parts 
of  the  structure  is  uniform.  The  size  of  the  footing,  therefore,  must 
be  varied  with  the  superimposed  load.  For  footings  carrying  more 
than  one  column,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loads  from  the  columns 
should  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upward  reactions,  which 
for  footings  resting  directly  on  the  soil,  coincides  with  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  footing.  For  pile  foundations,  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  upward  reaction  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  piles. 

In  proportioning  footings,  the  effect  of  the  dead  load  upon  settle- 
ment is  much  larger  than  of  the  live  load  because  in  most  structiures 
the  full  live  load  may  not  be  imposed  upon  aU  floors  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  dead  load  is  always  there.  A  suggestion  for  reduction  in  the 
live  load  is  given  on  page  618.  Mr.  Schneider,  in  his  specification*  for 
structural  design  of  buildings,  specifies: 

*  lYansactions  of  the  American  Society  of  CivO  Engineers,  Vol.  LrV,  June,  1905,  i>.  492. 
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The  live  loads  on  foundations  shall  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  footings  of 
columns.  The  areas  of  the  bases  of  the  foundations  shall  be  proportioned  for  the  dead 
load  only.  The  foundation  which  receives  thelargest  ratio  of  live  to  dead  load  shall  be 
selected  and  proportioned  for  the  combined  dead  and  live  loads.  The  dead  load  on 
this  foundation  shall  be  divided  by  the  area  thus  formed  and  this  reduced  pressure  per 
square  foot  shall  be  the  permissible  working  pressure  to  be  used  for  the  dead  load  on 
all  foundations. 

Frequently  the  building  line  nearly  coincides  with  the  property  line 
and  the  foundation  must  be  placed  entirely  inside  the  building.  In 
such  cases,  to  prevent  eccentric  pressure  on  the  foundation,  either  canti- 
lefver  construction  may  be  used  for  transmitting  the  exterior  column 
loads  centrally  to  the  footings,  or  a  combmed  footing  design,  as  ex- 
plained on  page  678. 

In  structures  such  as  chimneys  or  narrow  buildings  which  are  sub- 
ject to  wind  pressure,  the  foundation  should  be  designed  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  eccentricity  caused  by  the  wind. 

Safe  Bearing  on  Concrete.  Bases  and  bearing  plates  for  steel  columns 
must  be  made  of  sufficient  area  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  con- 
crete foundation  without  exceeding  the  unit  working  stress  in  bearmg, 
as  specified  on  page  573. 

Anchorini:.  Coliunns  subject  to  uplift  due  to  lateral  forces,  as  in 
trestles,  must  be  securely  anchored  to  the  foimdation.  The  anchors 
must  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  uplift,  and  imbedded  deep 
enough  in  the  concrete  so  that  the  weight  carried  by  them  will  be 
enough  to  counteract  the  uplift. 

PLAIN  CONCRETE  FOOTINGS 

The  area  of  the  base  of  the  footings  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
superimposed  load  by  the  aUowable  unit  pressure  on  the  soil.  The  area 
of  the  top  is  governed  by  the  allowable  bearing  stress  on  the  concrete. 
If  the  difference  between  the  area  of  the  base  and  of  the  top  is  large, 
the  footing  may  be  stepped  or  battered.  The  depth  will  depend  upon 
the  allowable  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  projection  to  the  height  of  the 
block.  The  projection  should  be  figured  as  a  cantilever  loaded  by  the 
reaction  of  the  soil  assuming  the  critical  section  at  the  face  of  the  super- 
imposed step.  The  ratio  of  length  of  the  projection  to  its  height  is 
therefore  governed  by  the  allowable  tensile  strength  of  the  concrete 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  upward  pressure.  The  tensile  stress  in  the 
concrete  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  value.     (See  p.  332.) 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  FOOTINGS 

To  distribute  the  column  load  over  a  large  area  of  the  ground  without 
carrying  the  foundation  in  successive  steps  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
using  a  large  mass  of  concrete,  the  foundation  may  be  built  of  reinforced 
concrete.  This  in  almost  all  cases  permits  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  foundation.  Reinforced  concrete  footings  utilize  the  compressive 
strength  of  the  concrete  and  therefore  are  more  economical  than  the 
I-beam  type  of  design  formerly  used.* 

Reinforced  concrete  footings  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (i) 
Wall  footings;  (2)  Independent  colunm  footings  of  rectangular  or  square 
shape;  (3)  Combined  footings  carrying  more  than  one  column. 

Wall  Footings.  A  wall  footing,  as  a  rule,  consists  of  a  slab  projecting 
the  required  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  as  cantilevers.  In  figur- 
ing bending  moments,  each  portion  should  be  considered  as  a  cantilever 
with  the  critical  section  at  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  reinforcement, 
determined  from  the  bending  moment  in  the  usual  fashion  (see  p.  510), 
consists  of  bars  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  footing  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall. 

*  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  bond  stresses.  The  depth  of  the 
footing  and  the  diameter  of  the  bars  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  unit  bond  stress,  based  on  the  total  external  shear  and  deter- 
mined by  formulas  given  on  page  534,  does  not  exceed  the  allowable 
unit  stress.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  use  bars  with  small  diameters. 
The  use  of  deformed  bars  may  also  prove  economical. 

Diagonal  tension  also  must  be  considered  (see  p.  516).  As  a  basis 
for  figuring  the  diagonal  tension,  the  shear  is  taken,  figured  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  wall  face  equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  footing. 
It  is  preferable  to  design  the  footings  of  such  dimensions  as  to  avoid 
the  use  of  diagonal  tension  reinforcement. 

In  stepped  footings,  the  steps  must  be  made  of  such  depth  that  at  no 
point  of  the  footing  shall  either  the  bond  or  the  diagonal  tension  exceed 
the  allowable  working  unit  stress. 

Independent  Colomn  Footings.  A  coliunn  footing  generally  consists 
of  a  square  or  rectangular  slab  reinforced  with  bars  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  footing  and  running  in  two  or  sometimes  in  four  directions.  In 
such  slabs  the  moments  and  stresses  act  in  radial  and  circumferential 
directions  similarly  as  in  flat  slabs  at  the  column  head. 

Bending  Moments.    Referring  to  Fig.  205,  page  676,   the  bending 

*  See  Second  Edition  of  Concrete  Plain  and  Reinforced,  page  643. 
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moments  at  the  critical  section  taken  at  the  face  of  the  column  1-2 
may  be  determined  by  considering  the  footing  as  detached  along  the 
diagonal  lines  j~j  and  2-6  formed  by  connecting  the  comers  of  the 
column  with  the  comers  of  the  footing.  The  load  on  each  trapezoid 
thus  obtained  produces  a  bending  moment  about  the  face  of  the  column 
which  can  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  load  on  the  rectangle  i2}4 
directly  in  front  of  the  column  face  by  the  length  of  half  the  projection 
of  the  footing  from  the  column,  and  the  load  on  the  remaining  triangles 
IJ4  and  2^6  by  a  moment  arm  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  projection. 
Dead  load  of  footing  does  not  need  to  be  considered  in  figuring  bending 
moment  and  shear.  The  bending  moment  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  formula. 
Let,  for  square  footings,  . 

a  =  length  of  side. 
c  —  diameter  of  colunm. 
P  =  total  column  load. 
C/?=  constant. 


Then,  for  square  footing, 


«-i(-;)'(-0 


2+i)aP  (i) 


or  if  =  C/KxP  (2) 

in  which  Cp  equals  — (i— -j    (2  +  -)• 

For  rectangular  footing,  let 

a  and  b  =  length  of  sides  (see  Fig.  205). 
Cp^  =  constant. 

Then  moment  in  a  direction  (at  1-2  Fig.  205). 

M  -  Cp.aP  (3^ 


where  Cp^  = 


f.(-0*(-r) 


The  moment  is  in  the  same  units  as  a,  b,  and  P. 
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The  value  of  Cp  and  Cp^  may  be  taken  from  the  table  below. 

Constants  Cp  for  Square  Footings 
To  be  used  in  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  »  CpaP  (See  p.  674). 


67s 


e 

Ratio  of  Diameter  of  Column  to  Side  of  Footing,  — . 

(I 

a 

0.X0 

0.1S 

o.ao 

0.25 

0.30 

0.3s 

0.40 

0.4s 

0.50 

c, 

0.071 

0.06s 

0.059 

0.053 

0.047 

0.041 

0.036 

0.031 

0.026 

Constants  Cp^  for  Rectangular  Footings 
To  be  used  in  formula  for  bending  moment,  M  =  CpiaP.    (See  p.  674.) 


Ratio  of  Diameter 
of  Column  to 

Ratio  of  Diameter  of  Column  to  the  Other  Side  of  Footing,  -r- 

One  Side  of  Footing 

c_ 

a 

c.xo 

0.1S 

0.30 

0.35 

0.30 

0.3s 

0.40 

0.4s 

0.50 

o.xo 

0.071 

0.073 

0.074 

0.076 

0.078 

0.079 

0.081 

0.083 

0.085 

o.iS 

0.063 

0.065 

0.066 

0.068 

0.069 

0.071 

0.072 

0.074 

0.075 

0.20 

0.056 

O.OS7 

0.059 

0.060 

0.061 

0.063 

0.064 

0.065 

0.067 

0.25 

0.049 

0.050 

0.052 

0.053 

0.054 

0.055 

0.056 

0.057 

0.059 

0.30 

0.043 

0.044 

0.045 

0.046 

0.047 

0.048 

0.049 

0.050 

0.051 

0.3s 

0.037 

0.038 

0.039 

0.040 

0.041 

0.041 

0.042 

0.043 

0.044 

0.40 

0.032 

0.032 

0.033 

0.034 

0.035 

0.035 

0.036 

0.037 

0.038 

0.4S 

0.027 

0.027 

0.028 

0.028 

0.029 

0:030 

0.030 

0.031 

0.032 

0.50 

0.022 

0.022 

0.023 

0.023 

0.024 

0.024 

0.025 

0.026 

0.026 

Effective  Reinforcement  and  Effective  Width,  In  determining  the  re- 
sisting moment,  which  must  be  equal  to  the  bending  moment,  the 
steel  considered  as  effective  is  that  placed  within  a  width  consisting  of 
the  width  of  the  colunm  plus  twice  the  thickness  of  the  footing  plus 
half  of  the  remaining  distance  to  the  edge  of  the  footing  on  each  side. 
(See  Fig.  205.)  Additional  steel  should  be  placed  outside  the  effective 
width  at  a  spacing  twice  the  spacing  of  the  effective  reinforcement. 

Minimum  Depth  of  Footing.  The  minimum  depth  of  footing  as  deter- 
mined by  the  unit  punching  shear  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
shear  at  the  edge  of  the  column  by  the  circumference  of  the  column 
times  the  allowable  imit  punching  shear.  If  the  area  of  column  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  area  of  the  footing,  the  shear  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  the  column  load.        / 

Band  Stresses,  In  designing  footings,  the  most  important  and  often 
the  detennining  feature  is  the  bond  stress.    The  depth  and  the  diameter 
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of  the  bars  must  be  selected  so  that  the  bond  stress  does  not  exceed 
the  allowable  working  unit  stress  (see  p.  573).  In  figuring  bond,  the 
same  loads  and  the  same  steel  bars  should  be  taken  as  were  used  in 
determining  the  bending  moment,  and  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
footing.  Formula  (36),  page  534,' should  be  used  in  figuring  the  unit 
bond  stress.  Besides  this,  the  length  of  the  bar  beyond  any  point 
must  be  large  enough  to  develop  the  tensile  stress  in  bar  by  bond.  Thus 
at  a  point  where  the  stress  in  a  bar  is  16  000  lb.,  not  only  the  unit  bond, 
Uj  must  not  exceed  the  working  stress,  but  also  the  length  of  the  bar 
beyond  the  point  under  consideration  must  be  equal  to  the  required 
number  of  diameters  unless  the  bar  is  anchored  at  the  end.  Formula 
(39),  page  539,  should  be  used  in  figuring  the  length  of  bar  to  pre- 
vent slipping. 


-fh^- 


Square   Foo+ing 


Rectangular  Footing 


Fig.  205.— Square  and  Rectangular  Column  Footings.     (5^  p,  673.) 

If  the  footing  is  stepped,  or  beveled,  the  bond  must  be  figured  at  the 
points  of  change  in  thickness  to  determine  whether  in  all  places  the 
design  fulfills  both  of  the  requirements  as  to  the  unit  bond  stress,  «, 
and  the  length  of  imbedment  to  prevent  slipping. 

Diagonal  Tension.  Tests  indicate  that  in  reinforced  concrete  foot- 
ings, diagonal  tension  develops  at  a  distance  from  the  face  of  the  column 
equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  footing.    In  figuring  themaximuiD 

V 
diagonal  tension,  therefore,  by  the  foi;piula,  v  =  ——  (see  p.  517),  V 

bj  a 

should  be  taken  as  the  upward  load  between  the  edge  of  the  footing  and 

a  line  concentric  with  and  distant  from  the  column  face  a  distance 
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equal  to  the  effective  depth  of  the  footing;  b  is  the  length  of  this  circum- 
ferential line;  and  d  is  the  eSective  depth  of  the  footmg  at  the  point 
considered. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  designing  reinforced 
concrete  column  footings. 

Example  i.  Find  the  dimenuons  of  ft  (ooting  (or  a  column  iSindtes  square  cany- 
ing  350  ooo  lb.,  when  the  allowable  pressure  oa  the  soil  is  two  tons  per  square  foot. 

Solution.  Necessaiy  area  of  footing  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  superimposed 
load  plus  assumed  weight  of  footing  (40  000  lb.),  by  allowable  unit  pressure  on  soil, 

which  gives  -^22 =  gg  gq.  ft,  as  the  required  area  of  base.     A  base  10  feet  square, 

therefore,  will  be  selected.  The  final  dimensions  and  reinforcement  selected,  from 
tha  computations  below,  are  shown  in  Pig.  106,  page  677. 


pig 


1.1 


4*^26  Spacoa   at  dlT  Inchas -H*H- 
Fio.  106.— Details  of  Square  Footing.     (5ee  p.  677) 

Find  Mlnlmam  ThlckneBs  of  Footing  bb  De'eimlned  by  Punching  Shear. 

Since  the  gross  area  of  base  of  footing  is  loo  sq.  ft.,  and  area  of  colunm,  5.43  sq.  ft.,  the 
net  afea  of  footing  is  100  —  5.43  =  94.57  sq.  ft.  The  load  on  the  net  area  produces 
punching  shear  at  the  edge  of  the  column,  which  for  1:2:4  concrete  must  not  eiceed 
ito  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  load  producing  punching  shear  may  be  determined  by  multi- 
pljdng  the  total  load  on  the  footing  (exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  footing  which  pro- 
duces no  shear)  by  the  ratio  of  net  area  to  gross  area  of  the  footing.  It  is,  therefore, 
X  350  000  =  331  000  lb.  By  dividing  this  load  by  the  circumference  of  the 
ctdumn,  or  til  inches,  and  the  allowable  unit  shear,  we  get 

Minimum  depth  —  — -  =  24.7  inches. 
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Accept  35  inches  as  the  depth  of  the  footing. 

Find  Diagonal  Tension.  To  determine  whether  the  minimum  depth  is  sufficient, 
diagonal  tension  will  be  determined  at  a  distance  from  column  equal  to  effective 
depth  of  footing,  as  explained  on  page  676.  The  side  of  the  square  is  28  +  2  X  25  »= 
78  inches,  or  6.5  ft.,  and  the  circumference,  78  X  4  ~  312  inches.    The  area  outside 

57  7 
this  circumference  equals   100  —  6.5*  «■  57.7  sq.  ft.,  and  the  load  ^^-^  X  350  000  — 

100 

ao2  000  pounds. 
The  unit  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  therefore,  is 

202  000  ,,  .    . 

»  30  lb.  per  square  mch. 


1X25X312 

Hence,  no  shear  reinforcement  is  necessary. 

Find  Bending  Moment.    As  explained  on  page  674,  the  bending  moment  can  be 

found  by  the  use  of  table  on  page  675.    The  ratio  of  diameter  of  column  to  side  of 

c  28 

footing  is  —  =  — — —  «  0.233,  and  the  corresponding  constant  from  the  table,  by 
a      10X12  ''*''  f  o 

interpolation,  Cy  «  0.0567.    The  bending  moment,  therefore,  is 

M  —  0.0567  X  10  X  12  X  350  000  =»  2  380  000  inch-pounds. 

Find  Area  of  Steel.  The  reinforcement  will  be  placed  in  two  directions  paxallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  footing.  The  area  of  steel  in  each  band  is  found  by  dividing  the 
bending  moment  determined  above  by  the  moment  arm  times  the  allowable  unit 
stress  in  steel. 

A.  — -ttt^zt'-Zl "  6.8  sq.  in.  requiring  23,  f-inch  round  bars. 

1X25X16000  ^ 

All  these  bars  must  be  placed  within  the  effective  distance,  which  is  28  in.  + 


(.X.sin.)  +^-8ft.     (See  p.  675.)    Add  two  bar.  at  each  side,  making  a 

2 

total  of  27,  t-inch  round  bars. 
Find  Bond  Stress.    Bond  stresses  are  determined  by  Formula  (36) ,  page  534 .    Since 

572  000 

the  shear  at  one  edge  of  column  is  V  «-^^ —  83000  lb.,  and  the  number  of 

4 
effective  bars  per  band  is  23,  {-inch  round  bars,  the  periphery  of  which  is  23  X  1.96  « 

45.2  inches;  therefore  the  unit  bond  stress  is 

83  000  _    ,,  .    , 

f  A  25  A  45'2 

This  bond  stress  may  be  used  for  deformed  bars,  but  is  somewhat  excessive  for  plain 
bars  in  1 : 2 :4  concrete  (see  p.  573).  If  plain  bars  are  used,  the  depth  would  have  to 
be  increased  or  smaller  bars  used.    Hence  use  deformed  bars. 

The  weight  of  the  footing  does  not  need  to  be  considered  in  figuring  bending 
moment,  shear,  diagonsd  tension,  and  bond  stresses,  because  it  is  balanced  by  the  up- 
ward reaction.  It  increases,  however,  the  unit  pressure  on  the  soil;  therefore  it  was 
considered  in  determining  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  footing. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  footing,  founded  on  piles,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  207,  page  679.  This  is  one  of  the  interior  footings  used  for  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

COMBINED  FOOTZNGS. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  footings  of  two  or  more 
columns,  as  when  the  face  of  the  columns  coincides  with  or  is  near  the 
edge  of  the  building  lot.    To  insure  equal  distribution  of  the  pressure  on 
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the  foundation,  it  is  ot  utmost  importance  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  loads  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upward  reaction. 
The  shape  of  the  footing  and  the  relative  position  of  the  columns  on 
the  footing  are  governed  chiefly  by  this  requirement. 

Combined  footings  for  two  columns  carrying  loads  of  different  sizes 
may  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid,  the  Center  of  gravity  of  which 
coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  loads,  or  it  may  be  rectangu- 
lar in  shape,  but  with  a  longitudinal  projection  beyond  the  heavier 
column  of  a  sufficient  length  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rec- 
tangle in  1;he  required  position. 

I 


liOO 


Pig.  307 — Section  of  Interior  Footing.    (See  p.  678.) 

A  combined  footing  may  be  either  a  slab  of  uniform  thickness,  or  its 
cross  section  may  be  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  T.  In  designing,  the 
footing  should  be  treated  as  a  beam  or  slab,  applying  the  principles  and 
formulas  given  in  the  chapter  on  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  The 
pressure  acts  upwards,  consequently  the  tensile  stresses  due  to  the  posi- 
tive bending  moment  will  be  in  the  top  of  the  footing,  and  the  nega- 
tive bending  moment  at  the  bottom.  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  bond  stress  and  diagonal  tension. 

The  main  reinforcement  is  placed  longitudinally,  that  is,  extending 
from  column  to  column  and  beyond.     If  the  width  of  the  footing  is 
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much  larger  than  the  width  of  the  coliimn,  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
transverse  reinforcement  of  sufficient  amount  to  resist  the  transverse 
bending  moment.  This  reinforcement  is  either  distributed  over  the 
whole  footing,  or  concentrated  near  the  columns,  in  which  case  a  few 
bars  are  added  to  the  figured  amount  and  placed  between  columns. 
The  following  example  illustrates  the  design  of  a  combined  footing. 

COMBINED  FOOTINO 

Example:  Find  the  dimensions  of  a  combined  footing  in  which  Pi  ^  400  000  lb. ,  and 
Pi  B  580  000  lb.,  are  the  resp>ective  loads  of  columns  i  and  2,  with  cross-sections  24 
and  30  in.  square.  The  distance  between  their  centers  is  15  ft.  and  the  allowable 
unit  pressure  on  the  soil  is  8  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.     (See  Fig.  20S,  p.  681.) 

Sdution:  Area  of  Footing.  The  area  of  footing  will  be  determincMl  by  dividing 
the  total  superimposed  load  by  the  allowable  unit  pressure  on  the  soil.  Since  the 
weight  of  the  footing,  which  is  assumed  at  50  000  lb.,  increases  the  pressure  on  the 
soil,  it  must  be  included  in  the  total  superimposed  load  used  in  determining  the  area 
of  footing.  It  should  not  be  taken  into  account,  however,  in  determining  holding 
moments  and  shears.    The  total  superimposed  load  is  400  000  +  580  000  +  50  000 

«  I  030  000  lb.    The  required  area  of  footing  therefore  is  — r^ —  129  sq.  ft. 

o  000 

Shape  of  Footing.  A  footing  of  a  rectangular  shape,  one  side  of  which  is  flush 
with  the  outside  face  of  column  i  will  be  accepted.  The  footing  extends  beyond  column 
2  (which  carries  the  larger  load)  the  required  length  to  make  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  superimposed  loads  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  upward  reaction 
of  the  soil. 

Center  of  Gravity.    The  center  of  gravity  of  the  colimm  loads,  from  simple 

mechanics,  is  distant  from  column  i,  15  X ^    o **  8.9  ft.     Since  center 

400  000  X  580  000 

of  gravity  of  upward  reaction  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity  determined 

above  and  the  footing  is  flush  with  the  outside  face  of  column   i,  the  distance 

from  the  edge  of  the  footing  to  its  center  of  gravity  is  8.9  ft.  +  i  ft.  =  9.9  ft.     In 

a  rectangle  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  middle,  and  therefore  the  totallength  must 

equal  9.9  X  2  =  19.8. 

Width  of  the  Footing.    The  width  is  determined  by  the  required  area  and  is 

Shears.  The  shear  diagram  is  shown  in  Fi^.  208.  The  columns  are  represented 
by  theoretical  points  of  application  of  loads.  Smce  the  columns  are  large  the  shear 
at  the  edge  of  the  columns  will  be  smaller  than  the  theoretical  maximum  shear  and 
can  be  determined  by  plotting  the  dimensions  of  the  columns.  (See  Fig.  208,  page 
681.)     The  upward  reaction  per  foot  of  width  of  footing  determined  by  dividing  the 

total  downward  load  by  the  length  of  the  footing  is  — — ^  =  49  500  lb.  per  lin.  ft. 

The  shear  at  the  Idit  of  column  2  equals  tbeUotal  upward  reaction  on  the  cantilever, 
or  49  500  X  3 . 8  »  188  000  lb:  To  the  npt  of  column  2  the  shear  equals  the  differ- 
ence between  the  column  load  and  the  upward  reaction,  or  580  000  —  188  000 
s  392  000  lb.    The  shears  are  obtained  similarly  at  the  other  column. 

Bending  Moment.  Weight  of  footing  is  not  considered  in  determining  the 
bending  moment  becau^^  it  is  balanced  by  the  upward  reaction.  The  bending  moment 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  208  is  determined  by  simple  statics.  For  the  purposes  of  com- 
putation, the  footing  may  be  considered  as  a  slab  supported  at  the  columns  and  loaded 
by  the  uniformly  distributed  pressure  of  soil.  Since  the  uniform  load  acts  upward 
the  bending  moment  will  be  of  opposite  sign  to  that  in  ordinary  beams.  The  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  of  the  cantilever  was  determined  by  multiplying  the  total 
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upwarjd  load  on  the  cantilever  by  half  the  length  of  the  cantilever.  Thdr  ma^tude 
is  indicated  on  the  diagram.  The  Tn«^Ti"\M"\  bending  moment  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  footing  is  determined  from  the  principle  that  the  point  of  maximum  bending 
moment  coincides  with  the  point  of  zero  shear,  the  (Stance  of  which  from  either 
column  can  be  determined  by  dividing  the  vertical  shear  at  that  column  b^  the  up- 
ward unit  reaction.  For  column  z,  therefore,  the  point  of  zero  shear  is  distant 
350  500  lb.  +  49  500  lb.  s  7.08  ft.  from  center.     The  maximum  bending  moment 

7  08 
«  24  700  ft.  lb.  —  350  500  lb.  X  7 .08 ft.  -h  49  500  lb.  X  7.08  ft.  X  ^ —  =  I  21$  700 

2 

ft.  lb.  where  24  700  ft.  lb.  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  column  due  to  the  projec- 
tion; 350  500  lb.  is  the  shear  at  the  reaction;  and  49  500  lb.  is  the  uniformly  dis- 
tributed upward  pressure  per  foot  of  width  of  footing 

The  bending  moment  in  the  central  portion  of  the  tooting  depends  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  bending  moment  at  the  column  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  length  of 
projection;  i.e.  the  length  of  the  cantUever. 

Depth  of  Footing.  Depth  of  footing  is  determined  by  the  punching  shear,  by 
diagonal  tension,  and  by  bending  moment.    The  largest  deptli,  of  course,  must  be  used. 

Depth  Determined  by  Punching  Shear,  At  column  1,  the  load  equals  400  000  lb. 
Since  the  footing  is  flush  on  the  outside,  the  column  has  only  three  shearing  sides  of  a 
length  equal  to  24  X  3  —  72  in.    Allowing  for  the  load  transmitted  directly  by  the 

column,  depth  reqiured  is  ^  X  -^-rz **  42.3  in.    At  colunm  2,  although  the  load 

^  46      72  X  120  ^^ 

is  laiger  the  shearing  area  is  so  much  larger  than  at  column  i,  that  the  required  depth 

is  only  37  in. 

Depth  Determined  by  Diagonal  Tension.    From  the  shear  diagram,  the  maximum 

shear  at  edge  of  column  2  is  K  »  330  000.    Since  the  width  of  footing  is  78  in.  and  the 

'ITQ  000 

allowable  shear  120  lb.,  required  depth  is ~-r — — ; — -  *«  40.3  in. 

120  X  .075  X  7°, 

Depth  Determined  by  Bending  Moment.    Since  the  bending  moment  is  i  215  700 

ft.  lb.,  or   14600000  in.  lb.,    the  depth,  from  Formula  (3),  p.  482,  is  J  —  0.096 


V 


14  600  000  _ 

—  .-  41 


78 

In  this  case  the  depth  required  1>>  punching  sheai  is  a  maximum.    To  reduce 

amount  of  steel  and  bond  stresses  an  effective  depth  of  48  in.  is  accepted. 

Longitudinal  Reinforcement.    The  amount  of  longitudinal  reinforcement  may  be 

14  600  000  . 

determined  from  Formula  (4a),  p.  482.    As  —  — 5 — rz — ^rrz — 2 ^  21.7  sq.  in. 

0.075  X  40  A  10  000 

which  requires  28,  i-in.  round  bars.    The  reinforcement  of  the  cantilever  determined 

in  the  same  fashion  is  As  ^  — ■       7^ — 5-3 — 7 —  6.3  sq.  in.    This  reinforce 

0.875  X  48  X  16  000         **   ^ 

ment  can  be  supplied  partly  by  bending  down  of  the  steel  and  partly  by  short 
bars.  Since  the  bond  stresses  are  very  large  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  much 
larger  amount  of  steel  than  that  determined  by  the  bending  moment.  It  is  advis- 
able to  use  reinforcement  as  shown  in  Fig.  208. 

Stirrups.  The  stirrups  are  determined  from  the  shear  diagram  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained on  page  528.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stirrups  are  designed  for  tiie 
shear  at  the  face  of  the  column  which  is  smaller  than  the  maximum  shear  as  found 
from  tests.  To  be  effective,  the  first  stirrup  should  be  placed  from  the  edge  of  the 
column  a  distance  equal  to  i  of  the  depth  of  the  footing. 

Cross  Bending.  Since  the  footing  is  wider  than  the  support,  it  is  subjected  to 
cross  bending.  To  prevent  the  projections  from  breaking,  enough  cross  steel  at  the 
bottom  of  the  footing  must  be  provided.  As  the  sizes  of  the  columns  are  different, 
the  projections  at  the  base  are  different.  In  practice,  it  is  accurate  enough  in 
determining  the  bending  moment  to  divide  the  footing  by  lines  or  and  aj  as  shown  in 
the  figures  and  compute  the  bending  moments  in  respect  to  lines  oz  and  23,    The 

load  at  each  cantilever  is  ^^r^^  X  2.25  X  8.08  -  138  200  and  ^^r^  X  2  X  ix.ra 

0.5  0.5 

«  178  200  lb.  respectively. 

The  bending  moment,  obtained  by  multiplying  the  loads  by  half  of  the  length  of 
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the  projecUon  ii  if  1  -  i  87a  000  in.  lb.  and  Jf  1  -  i  140  000  in.  lb.  The  requiied 
unount  of  sted,  from  formula  (4&),  p.  4S3.  is  i.S  sq.  in.  at  colunm  i.andj.isq.in.ftt 
cdumo  1,  requiiiog  9,  \-ia.  and  11,  f-in.  bus  respectively,  spaced  as  shown  in  the 
figiue. 

InflnsDCfl  of  ProJecttoiiB  (m  the  Bendinc  Moment.  The  bending 
moment  in  the  center  of  a  combined  footing  depends  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  cantilevers  to  the  distance  between  columns.  Fig.  209 
illustrates  three  cases  which  may  occur  in  the  design  of  footings.     In 


Fio.  Z09 — -Bending  Moment  in  Center  of  Footing  (or  Varying  Lengtba  of  Cantilevers. 
(S«.f.  68j.) 


— Section  of  Combined  Footing.     Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

(See  p.  684.) 


(o)  the  projection  is  smaller  than  one-half  of  the  length,  /.  In  this 
case  the  bending  moment  in  the  cantilevers  and  at  the  columns  is 
positive  and  in  the  central  portion  negative.  In  (&)  is  illustrated  a  case 
in  which  the  length  of  the  cantilever  equals  §/;  hence  the  bending 
momentin  the  center  equals  zero.  In  case  (c)  the  cantilevers  are  larger 
than  \  I  therefore  the  whole  footing  is  subjected  to  positive  bending 
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moment  which  is  a  maximum  at  the  column  and  a  minimum  in  the 
center. 

An  example  of  the  combined  t)rpe  of  footing  is  shown  in  Fig.  210, 
page  683.  This  is  one  of  the  exterior  footings  from  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

SPREAD  FOOTINGS 

When  the  allowable  pressure  on  the  soil  is  very  small  or  when  the 
building  is  supported  by  piles  sustained  by  friction,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  spread  the  foundation  over  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  either 
using  a  thick  mass  of  plain  concrete  or  a  thinner  slab  of  reinforced  con- 
crete design  as  a  flat  plate,  or  a  beam  and  slab  system. 

Flat  Slab  Foundations.  A  flat  slab  may  be  designed  by  the  method 
of  flat  plates  explained  on  pages  540  to  551.  The  slab  is  considered  as 
an  inverted  flat  plate  loaded  by  the  reaction  of  the  ground  and  sup- 
ported by  the  colimMis. 

Special  provision  should  be  made  in  the  design  where  there  is  unequal 
loading. 

Since  the  distributed  pressure  acts  upward,  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
under  the  columns  and  the  top  of  the  plate  between  the  colunms  is  in 
tension;  hence  the  steel  must  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  slab  under  the 
colunms,  and  should  be  bent  up  to  the  top  of  the  slab  between  columns. 
The  colunm  base  must  be  large  enough  to  prevent  excess  loading  or  too 
great  moments  and  shears  ui  the  concrete. 

Beam  and  Slab  Foundation.  For  a  combination  of  beams  and  slabs 
the  principles  of  floor  design  are  followed  except  that  the  distributed 
load  acts  upward.  The  beams  or  ribs  may  be  built  either  above  or  be- 
low the  slab,  the  former  method  permitting  a  T-beam  design,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  requiring  an  extra  fill  and  separate  floor  surface  in  the 
basement.  The  formulas  and  discussion  relating  to  slab  design  in 
Chapter  XXII  apply. 

FOUNDATION  BOLTS 

It  is  often  diflicult  to  locate  bolts  in  concrete  with  sufficient  exactness 
for  setting  a  machine.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  head  of  the  bolt 
should  be  provided  with  a  large  washer*  to  give  a  good  bearing  surface, 

*  The  washers,  which  are  used  for  transmitting  the  pressure  of  large  bolts  to  the  concf«te  or  other 
foundations,  should  be  carefully  designed  with  heavy  ribs  so  as  to  transmit  a  uniform  pressure  per  square 
inch  of  area.    Neither  wrought  nor  cast  iron  plates  should  be  used  for  washers  under  large  bolts. 
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the  bolt  placed  in  its  approximate  position,  with  washer  down,  and  an 
iron  pipe  or  a  light  wooden  box  placed  around  the  bolt  resting  upon  the 
washer.  When  the  machine  is  set,  to  prevent  the  bolt  from  rusting,  the 
iron  tube  or  box  should  be  filled  with  mortar.  In  any  case  the  tube  or 
box  should  be  filled  with  sand  before  the  machine  is  poured  up  with 
sulphur  or  cement  grout,  in  order  to  keep  these  materials  from  running 
down  the  bolt  holes. 

CONCBETS  PILES 

Concrete  piles  may  be  employed  in  place  of  wood  where  the  loading  is 
excessive,  and  where  the  durability  of  timber  piles  is  questioned  either 
because  of  probable  worm  action  or  the  rotting  of  the  timber.  If  the 
bearing  is  frictional  and  the  piles  are  driven  through  ground  which  is 
continually  wet,  there  is*  usually  no  advantage  in  concrete  over  timber 
piles  unless  in  certain  instances  where  the  low  level  of  the  ground  water 
or  the  tide  water  is  so  far  beneath  the  structure  that  the  concrete  piles 
permit  the  commencement  of  the  foundation  at  a  considerably  higher 
level  and  thus  save  excavation  and  material. 

Concrete  piles  are  formed  in  place,  or  are  molded  above  ground. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  forming  the  hole  in  to  which 
the  concrete  is  to  be  placed.  One  of  the  patented  processes  consists  in 
driving  a  double  shell  of  metal  into  the  ground,  removing  the  inner  one, 
and  leaving  the  outer  to  form  a  mold  for  the  concrete.  The  two  shells 
and  pile  driver  are  shown  in  Fig.  211,  page  686.  The  inner  shell  or  pile 
core,  which  is  of  heavy  sheet  steel  and  constructed  so  that  it  can  be 
made  to  collapse  for  removal  from  the  ground,  is  placed  within  the 
other  thinner  shell,  and  driven  lik6  an  ordinary  pile.  The  core  is  then 
collapsed  and  withdrawn,  leaving  the  outer  shell,  which  is  closed  at  the 
bottom,  to  be  filled. with  concrete.  By  providing  considerable  taper, 
additional  support  is  obtained  from  the  soil. 

Another  system,  illustrated  in  Fig.  212,  consists  in  driving  a  single 
shell  with  either  a  concrete  or  a  steel  point,  then  slowly  withdrawing  it, 
and  filling  the  space  which  it  occupied  with  concr'ete  whose  surface  is 
kept  far  enough  above  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  to  maintain  the  head 
necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ground.  In  a  modification  of  this 
system  a  pedestal  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  pile.  Both  these  piles 
are  patented. 

Still  another  type,  especially  adapted  to  underpinning,  is  the  caisson 
pile  in  which  a  steel  cylinder  is  sunk  to  a  strata  of  earth,  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  load,  and  filled  with  concrete.  With  a  minimimi  diameter 
of  3  feet,  the  interior  can  be  excavated  by  hand  as  the  shell  is  sunk. 
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By  undercutting  the  edge  when  the  cylinder  is  just  above  grade  a  spread 
base  can  be  secured  capable  of  carrying  a  large  load.  A  pile  of  this  type 
has  been  driven  to  carry  a  900  ton  load  on  a  6  foot  shaft  and  a  base  15 
feet  4  inches  in  diameter. 
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Piles  made  in  situ  may  be  re- 
inforced if  desired. 

Cast  PQes.  Reinforced  piles 
which  are  formed  above  ground 
are  designed  like  columns  with 
vertical  reinforcement  connect- 
ed at  intervals  with  horizontal 
wire  rods. 

The  pile*  used  in  a  foundation 
for  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  213. 
These  piles  averaged  about  30 
feet  long.  The  hammer  weigh- 
ed 4  700  pounds  and  the  blows 
were  cushioned  by  a  head  con- 
sisting of  a  plate  iron  collar  16 
inches  square  on  the  inside  and 
3  feet  in  height,  which  incased 
an  oak  block  16  by  16  by  18 
inches,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
six  thicknesses  of  rope  and  four 
layers  of  rubber  belting  were 
nailed.  The  piles  were  driven 
at  the  age  of  thirty  to  forty 
da3rs.  The  usual  drop  was  3 
feet  but  in  some  cases  this  was  QonCrst'G 
increased^to   1^9  feet  without    Qeposlfed      Pile      ' 

"'Tjrde8i^dLwnupmi903  ^^'S  u"^^^^  Completed 

for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad         r  Ull©Cl 

Tunnelt    under    the    Hudson     Fio.  212.— Method  of  Forming  Concrete 
River  call  for  a  shell  of  cast  PUcs  in  Place.    {Seep,6Ss.) 

•  For  full  dcKription  of  piles  and  driving  see  "  Cast  Reinforced  Concrete  Piles,"  by  Sanford  E.  Thomp. 
son  and  Benjamin  Fox,  Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  XLII.  1909. 
t  Btnineering  News,  Oct.  15,  1904.  p.  3,^x. 
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iron  surrounded  by  concrete  and  5U{^Tted  «t 
intervals  by  steel  saew  piles  filled  with  coo- 
Crete. 

Sheet  Filing,  Poling  boards  of  concrete 
were  employed  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Cars""' 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  East  Boston  Tunnel.  Hese 
are  described*  as  follows: 

The  excavation   was  through   gravel  and 
day, and  through  sand  containing  some  water. 
Trenches  i6  feet  long  and  i6  feet  apart  were 
dug  to  about  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  liie 
building  foundation.     Below  the  foundation 
one-half  of  each  trench,  or  8  feet  in  length, 
was  carried  down  to  grade.    The  bank  belov 
the  foundation  was  held  in  place  by  means 
of  concrete  stabs  used  as  sheet  piling,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  214.    These  slabs  were  irom6 
to  8  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  2  indies 
thick,  and  each  was  reinforced  with  six  square 
steel  rods  running  the  entire  length  of  lie  s^ab 
and  shown  in  Fig.  215.     If  wooden  sheetitm 
had  been  used,  it  would  have  been  necessan 
,  either  to  have  concreted  directly  against  it  and 
I  left  it  in  place,  or  to  have  pulled  the  planks 
f  as  the  concrete  was  filled  in.     If  the   first 
i  method  had  been  used,  the  planks  would  in 
time  have  become  rotten,  leaving  a  vacant 
space.     If  the  planks  had  been  pulled,  there 
would  have  been  danger  that  some  of  the  earth 
under  the  building  would  run  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  building  follow.     In   order    to 
guard  against  any  shght  voids  which  migbt 
have  been  left  in  driving,  grout  was  poured  in 
behind  the  sheeting.    This  sheeting  served 
not  only  to  hold  the  bank  in  place,  but  was 
used,  in  place  of  a  back  wall,  to  waterproof 
against.     The   sheeting   was  not  disturbed, 
and  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  was  built  directly 
against  it. 

■  Niatb  Annwl  K«port,  Buian  Tru 
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BRIDQE  PIEBS 

Concrete  is  employed  for  bridge  piers  either  as  filling  for  ashlar  or 
cut  masonry  or  for  the  entire  pier.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the 
face  is  also  of  concrete,  the  chief  question  b  as  to  its  ability  to  with- 
stand the  wear  of  the  water,  the  ice,  and  floa^g  debris. 

In  the  Kansas  City  flood  of  1903,  the  piers  of  solid  concrete,  although 
located  where  they  were  struck  by  all  the  heavy  debris  which  totally 
destroyed  many  of  the  stone  masonry  structures  of  the  same  size,  re- 
niEuned  practically  uninjured. 


Fro.  314. — Coacrete  Sheet  Piling  in  Approaches  to  East  Boston  Ttiaael. 
(See  p.  68S.J 

Plastering  of  concrete  piers  and  abutments  should  be  prohibited.  If 
3  mortar  surface  is  required,  an  excellent  facing,  to  be  placed  next  to 
the  form  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  2§ 
parts  hard  broken  stone  screenings  J-inch  in  size  and  under.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  no  surface  finish  is  required  unless  superficial  treatment 
is  given  for  the  sake  of  appearance.     (See  p.  262.) 

PiBr  Design.  Most  railroads  have  substituted  concrete  for  ashlar 
masonry  in  bridge  piers. 
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The  standard  pier  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  adapted  to  any  height 
up  to  40  feet,  is  shown  in  Fig.  216,  page  691.*  The  width,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  span,  is  as  follows: 

Spans   up  to   40  feet  width,  A,  =  4  ft.  0  in. 

Spans   40  to   60  feet  width.  A,  =  4  ft.  6  in. 

Spans    60  to    80  feet  width.  A,  =  5  f t.  o  in. 

Spans    80  to  100  feet  width,  A,  =  5  ft.  6  in. 

Spans  100  to  125  feet  width.  A,  =  6  ft.  o  in.  * 

Spans  125  to  150  feet  width,  A,  =  6  ft.  6  in. 

Spans  150  to  200  feet  width.  A,  =  7  ft.  o  in. 

Spans  200  to  250  feet  width,  A,  =  7  ft.  6  in. 

For  skew  crossings,  increase  width.  A,  if  necessary. 

Foundation  is  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.  Concrete 
1:3:6  is  employed  for  it  unless  stone  masonry  is  cheaper. 
The  starkweather  is  carried  2  feet  above  high  water,  and 
its  cap  is  of  1:1:2  concrete.  The  coping  of  the  pier  is 
reinforced  with  galvanized  wire  netting  or  wire  cloth,  a 
somewhat  unusual  requirement. 

The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  their  1904  design,  reinforce 
the  surface  of  piers  with  vertical  and  horizontal  steel  rods, 
and  imbed  a  single  I-beam  in  the  pointed  nose  at  each  end 
<rf  the  pier.f 

All  of  the  roads  named  above  have  piers  in  streams 
which  subject  them  to  considerable  wear  from  ice  and 
drift,  and  the  concrete  has  proved  satisfactory. 

FOUNDATIONS  UNDER  WATER 

The  best  and  most  durable  concrete  foundations,  espe- 
cially in  work  in  sea- water,  are  laid  within  cofferdams  from 
which  the  water  has  been  pumped,  or  in  pneumatic  cais- 
sons. However,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
these  methods,  they  can  not  usually  be  followed.  If  the 
bottom  is  prepared  by  dredging,  and,  if  necessary,  driving 
piles,  good  practice  permits  the  use  of  a  single  line  of  sheet- 
ing, suitably  supported  with  rangers,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  water 


KUEVATION 

Fig.  21$.- 
Sheet  Pil- 
ing. (See 
p.  688.) 


*  Arranged  from  original  drawing. 

t  From  drawing  kindly  furnished  by  H.  W.  Parkburst.  Engineer. 
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and  keep  the  concrete  from  spreading.*    Permanent  metal  cylinders 
are  sometimes  sunk  in  place  of  the  sheeting. 

Methods  of  laying  concrete  under  water  are  described  in  Chapter 
XIV,  page  267,  and  the  effect  of  sea-water  upqn  concrete  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  R.  Fetet  in  Chapter  XV,  page  27r. 


iHO  UP-STREAM  U.IVATION* 


Fig.  116.— Standard  Concrete  Bridge  Ker,  N.  Y.  C.  R. 
Chief  Engineer.     iSee  p.  6qo.) 


.,  G.  W.  Ktttiedge, 


For  under-water  work,  a  larger  factor  of  safety  should  be  employed 
than  for  work  above  ground,  the  concrete  should  be  slightly  richer  in 
carefully  selected  cement,  and  the  aggregate  so  proportioned  as  to  give 
a  dense  and  impervious  mixture.     (See  p,  304.) 


I  Fouulitioii*  fra*  tiew  Cunbrid^   BrCdgc,  b 


SufanI  E.  ThoD 


1.  Entiimriiv  ITflu,  Oct. 
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Concrete  for  the  foundations  of  walls  and  piers  for  high  office  buildings 
is  usually  laid  in  oblong  or  circular  caissons  of  steel  or  wood,*  after  ex- 
cavating under  air  pressure.  Steel  pipes  are  sometimes  sunk  with  the 
aid  of  the  water  jet,  and  afterwards  filled  with  concrete.f 

*  EngtHeering  News,  Sept.  36,  xgox,  p.  23a. 

t  Jules  Breuchaud,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Vol.  XXXVII  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

BEAM  BRIDGES 

Unlike  steel  bridges,  which  frequently  have  plank  flooring  for  high- 
ways  or  open  tie  construction  for  railways,  the  concrete  bridge,  except 
in  rare  instances,  is  built  with  a  solid  deck  of  concrete  which  serves 
not  only  as  the  base  for  the  flooring  but  also  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
bridge  structure.  Aside  from  its  structural  value  this  solid  concrete 
deck  affords  a  simple  and  efficient  means  of  obtaining  solid  floor  con- 
struction which  is  highly  desirable  along  important  lines  of  traffic. 
Thus  the  concrete  bridge,  rigid  and  durable,  has  little  or  no  vibration, 
reduces  maintenance  to  a  minimum  and  becomes  a  permanent  part  of 
the  roadway,  permitting,  as  it  does,  an  unbroken  extension  of  the 
highway  pavement  or  railway  ballast. 

In  general,  concrete  is  adapted  to  two  principal  classes  of  bridge 
superstructures;  the  arch  bridge  and  the  beam  bridge.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  arch  is  a  beam,  but  being  a  curved  beam  its  structural  analysis 
is  essentially  different  from  that  applied  to  the  conmion  straight  beam. 
The  term  "Beam  Bridges,"  as  here  used  and  as  distinguished  from 
"Arches"  discussed  in  Chapter  XXVI,  is  intended  to  include  that  class 
of  bridges  wherein  the  loads  are  supported  by  simple  slabs,  or  girders, 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  such  structures  the  supporting 
members  are  essentially  beams  and  are  proportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  as  estabUshed  for  straight 
beams. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  enter  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
design  of  concrete  bridges,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate  or 
even  to  mention  the  unlimited  number  of  special  cases  and  peculiar 
problems  which  might  arise.  To  Dlustrate  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  design  of  beam  bridges  of  both  the  slab  and  girder  type, 
typical  examples  have  been  drawn  up  showing  methods  of  computation 
and  the  resulting  designs. 

Slab  Bridges.  The  simplest  type  of  beam  bridge  is  merely  a  flat 
slab  spanning  from  abutment  to  abutment  and  is  practical  only  for 
comparatively  short  spans,  the  Umit,  as  fixed  by  considerations  of  econ- 
omy, being  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  live  loads  called  for 
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in  any  particular  locality.  If  designed  for  trolley  cars  or  heavy  auto 
trucks,  the  limit  of  economical  span  for  the  slab  bridge  is  probably  not 
more  than  lo  or  12  feet,  whereas  for  less  severe  loading  it  may  prove 
economical  up  to  spans  of  18  or  20  feet.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  when  the  combination  of  span  and  loading  is  such  as  to  call  for  a 
slab  thickness  of  more  than  16  to  18  inches  the  simple  slab  will  not 
prove  as  economical  as  the  T-beam  or  girder  t)rpe. 

Girder  Bridges.    As  the  requirements  of  strength  increase,  a  point 
is  reached  at  which  the  simple  slab  ceases  to  be  economical  or  even 
practical,  owing  to  the  fact  that  beyond  certain  limits  an  increased 
thickness  of  slab  does  not  give  added  strength  in  any  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  material  used.     For  longer  spans  or  heavier 
loadings  than  those  for  which  the  simple  slab  is  economical,  it  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  type  of  construction  so  as  to 
obtain  increased  strength  vrithout  using  a  solid  slab  of  extreme  thick- 
ness.   This  is  accomplished  by  placing  deeper  ribs  or  girders  beneath 
the  slab  to  strengthen  and  support  it,  resulting  in  a  t)q)e  of  construc- 
tion known  as  the  "girder^'  bridge.    Thus  the  girder  bridge  is  in  reality 
a  modification  of  the  slab  bridge  whereby  a  comparatively  thin  slab 
spans  between  a  series  of  relatively  deep  beams  which  in  turn  span  from 
abutment  to  abutment.    As  conmionly  built,  the  supporting  ribs  or 
girders  are  constructed  monolithic  with  the  floor  slab  obtaining  thereby 
the  structural  advantages  of  the  T-beam. 

The  girder  type  of  construction,  supplementing  as  it  does  the  slab 
type,  becomes  practical  at  the  point  where  the  simple  slab  ceases  to 
be  economical,  while  its  maximum  economical  span  is  determined  not 
only  by  the  kind  of  loading  provided  for  but  also  by  the  spacing  and 
arrangement  of  the  girders.  In  railroad  bridges  and  highway  bridges 
carrying  trolley  cars  a  girder  is  usually  located  at  or  near  each  rail, 
whereas  girders  receiving  roadway  loads  are  usually  spaced  so  that  the 
floor  slab  will  have  a  thickness  of  from  s  to  7  inches.  Owing  to  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  girder  bridge  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
the  limits  of  economical  spans  as  definitely  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
simple  slab  bridge.  Girder  bridges  of  well  proportioned  design  have 
been  used  for  spans  up  to  80  feet,  but  whether  or  not  they  are  practical 
for  this  or  even  shorter  spans  is  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the 
loading  and  other  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  elements  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  judgment  of  the  designer  and  which  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  each  particular  case. 
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LOADS 

In  the  examples,  the  design  has  been  based  upon  the  following  as- 
sumptions as  to  live  loads  and  unit  stresses  and  these  may  be  considered 
typical 

Live  Loads:  On  sidewalks,  a  uniform  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft.;  on 
roadways  a  20-ton  auto  truck  having  6  tons  on  one  axle  and  14  tons 
on  the  other  axle,  the  axles  being  1 2  feet  apart,  and  the  distance  between 
wheels  6  feet. 

Distribution  of  Concentrated  Loads:  The  results  of  recent  ^  tests 
conducted  by  the  highway  department  of  the  State  of  Ohio*  indicate 
that  a  concentrated  load  applied  to  the  concrete  slab  of  a  highway 
bridge  floor  may  be  safely  taken  as  distributed  over  a  width  of  floor 
represented  by  the  formula 

e  =  0.6  5+1.7 

where  e  =  effective  width  in  feet  of  a  slab  of  greater  width  than  length, 
and  S  =  clear  span  in  feet. 

In  considering  the  concentrated  loads  represented  by  a  wagon,  auto 
truck,  or  other  highway  vehicle  the  effective  width  of  distribution  for 
each  wheel  can  not  of  course  be  taken  as  more  than  the  half  the  ''gage" 
or  distance  between  wheels  at  each  side  of  the  concentrated  load  with- 
out overlapping  the  distribution  from  the  other  wheel. 

Where  concentrated  loads  are  applied  directly  to  the  slab  this  method 
of  distribution  gives  a  loading,  which,  while  distributed  across  a  certain 
width  of  slab,  is  taken  as  concentrated  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
span  in  determining  moments  and  shears.  In  case  the  slab  is  covered 
with  paving  material  the  stiffness  of  the  paving  tends  to  give  some 
distribution  along  the  span  and,  when  applied  over  a  All,  it  is  permissible 
to  consider  a  further  distribution  through  the  fill  along  the  customary 
45®  lines.  Assuming  the  pavement  to  give  a  wheel  a  longitudinal 
distribution  of  at  least  1 2  inches  and  assuming  say  a  fill  of  6  inches,  it 
would  be  permissible  to  consider  a  concentrated  load  as  distributed 
across  the  span  in  accordance  with  the  above  formula  and  also  to 
consider  the  load  per  foot  of  width  as  applied  along  a  length  of  at 
least  2  feet  longitudinally  with  the  span. 

Impact.  An  impact  allowance  of  25%  has  been  m^de  in  the  case  of 
all  live  loads  except  the  loo-lb.  uniform  load  used  on  sidewalks  for 
which  no  impact  has  been  added. 
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Unit  Stresses.  The  unit  stresses  used  in  designing  have  been  taken 
as  those  recommended  by  the  authors  on  page  573. 

DESIGN  FOB  A  SLAB  BBIDGE.* 

Example  1 :  Design  a  highway  bridge  of  the  simple  slab  type  having  a  single  span 
of  10  feet  in  the  clear. 

Solution:  The  following  assumptions  and  computations  are  required  to  produce 
the  design  shown  in  Fig.  217,  page  696. 

Loads.    Assume  weight  of  road  material         75  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
Assume  weight  of  slab  £25  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  dead  load  200  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Live  load  is  auto  truck,  the  heaviest  wheel  load  being  14  000  lb.  A  single  con- 
centrated load  may  be  distributed  over  a  width  of  slab  e  —  (0.6  X  10)  -f  1.7  =  7-7 
ft.  Since,  however,  the  two  rear  wheels  of  our  auto  truck  are  s[)aced  only  6  feet 
apart  the  weight  of  one  wheel  can  not  hz  distributed  over  a  width  of  more  than  6 
feet  without  overlapping  the  distribution  from  the  other  wheel. 

Hence  live  load  per  foot  of  width  =  — 7 —  =  2  333  lb. 


-16"* 


•5 


2^ 


18  a  0' 


■nnJ'.'    ■  ■'-.'."   .    I 


Road  .Material 


iRoundRods  Sf  C.C.  i  Rour>d  Rods   I2"C.C. 

Cross    Section 


»g.  «?w 


.|  ,'..^y,.i  jjii  .  ,f;i;'.i  i'..'..,r.  ■■".".  '''"■-'  fyiTf".  Iff  "^.'-l  ■/.■yBV.u'.'y  ."■■;'.':"  .'■,;  ">*•'  ^y  !'."*■ 


\ 


f  Round  Rods  8"C.C.     i" Round  Rods  12" CC.    J'Rounci  RodsSiCC. 

Longitudinal     Section 

Fig.  217. — Design  for  a  Slab  Bridge.     (See  p.  696). 

Bending  Moment.  Maximimi  live  moment  occurs  with  heaviest  wheel  at  center 
of  span.  Take  effective  span  as  clear  span  plus  1 2  inches  and  concentrated  load  as 
distributed  over  a  width  of  6  feet  and  length  of  2  feet. 


/ 


t 


M  (live) 


2330 


(66-6) 


Impact     =  25%  of  70  000 
200  X  II*  X  12 


M  (dead)  = 


8 


»  70  000  in.  lb. 
«  17  500  in.  lb. 
=    36  300  in.  lb.' 


M'- 


"  ^  "-^U  m(^  C  "  '  ^.: -"''  ^  ^    Total  3/  j>er  ft.  of  width         =123  800  in.  lb. 

A* 

^  Shear.    With  load  assumed  as  distributed  over  a  width  of  6  feet  .and.  Icngtii  of 

2  feet  maximum  shear  occurs  with  heaviest  wheel  one  foot  inside  support.    Take 
effective  span  as  clear  span. 

*  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Royal  1 D.  Bradbury,  fpr  assistance  in  working  up  the  detafls  of  tbc 
following  examples.  •    '-'■ 
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V(dve) 

= 

2  330  X 

9. 
10 

- 

2 

100 

lb. 

Impact 

- 

25%  of  i 

t  100 

- 

525 

lb. 

7  (dead) 

- 

200  X 
2 

10 

= 

I 

000 

lb. 

Total  V  per  foot  of  width  =  3  625  lb. 

Thickness  of  Slab.  For  fe  -  650, /«  »  16  000  and^  =  15,  the  table  on  page  483, 
gives  Ci  =  0.028,  p  —  0.0077  and  j  =  0.874.    Hence  required  depth  to  steel  (formula 

(9)  p.  485)^  «  0.028  j/i23  800  —  9.75  in. 

Without  using  any  stirrups  or  bending  up  any  of  the  bars  maximum  unit  shear 
must  be  limited  to  40  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Hence,  from  Formula  (32),  page  517,  the  required  depth  to  steel, 

d=     ^      36^5  ^8.6;  in. 

0.874  X  12  X  40 
Therefore,  thickness  of  slab  as  determined  by  bending  moment  is  O.  K.  for  shear. 
Using  a  depth  to  steel  of  9.75  in.  and  allowing  1}  in.  below  steel  we  obtain  a  total 
slab  thickness  of  11  in. 

Reinforcement.  Required  cross  sectional  area  of  steel  per  inch  of  width  for 
bending  moment,  (see  Formula  (12),  p.  485) 

^s  =  9.7s  X  0.0077  «  0.07s  sq.  in.  per  inch  of  width. 

To  satisfy  this  area  j  in.  round  bars  of  a  sectional  area  0.6  sq.  in.  should  be  spaced 

— —  =  8  in.  on  centers  or  }  in.  round  bars  si  in.  on  centers. 
0.07S 

Before  accepting  the  size  and  the  spacing  of  bars  the  slab  must  be  tested  for  bond 
by  formula  (36),  p.  534.  The  total  shear  per  foot  of  width  V  =  3  62s  lb.  The  imbed- 
ment  to  use  is  as  foUows : 


Diameter  of  round  bars. 

Circumference. 

No.  bars  per  foot  of 
width. 

S  0. 

I  in. 
}in. 

2.7s 
2.35 

12 

8    ^'-^ 

"   =  2.18 

5-5 

2.7s  X  1. 5   *=4.i3 
2.3s  X  2.18  =  5.13 

The  maximum  unit  bond  stress,  therefore,  is 
for  I  inch  bars. 

362s 


u  = 


0.874  X  9-7S  X  4.13 


—  103  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


for  }  inch  bars 


«  =  103  X 


4- 13 
513 


=  83  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  the  unit  bond  stress  for  j  in.  bars  exceeds  the 
80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  allowed  for  plain  bars  but  is  O.  K.  for  deformed  bars  of  approved 
pattern,    f  m.  plain  bars  can  be  used.     See  allowable  working  stresses,  page  S73- 

Remarks.  In  the  design  of  short  span  slabs  subjected  to  heavy  loading  the 
shear  and  not  the  bending  moment  will  usually  determine  either  the  thickness  of  the 
slab,  or  the  reinforcement,  or  both.  Highway  bridges  of  the  slab  type,  which  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  nothing  other  than  culverts,  will  usually  come  within  the 
short  span  class  and  for  that  reason  a  careful  investigation  of  both  shear  and  bond  is 
important. 

In  non-continuous  slab  bridges,  even  when  computed  as  simply  supported,  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  place  a  certain  amount  of  Steel  in  the  top  of  the  slab  over  the 
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supports  in  order  to  give  some  degree  of  fixedness  and  to  prevent  cnddng.  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  culverts  where  the  supporting  walls  are  built  mopoiithic 
with  the  slab. 

DESIGN  FOB  A  OIBDEB  BBmOE 

Example  2:  Let  it  be  reauiied  to  design  a  higjiway  girder  bridge  having  a  dear 
span  of  25  feet  to  carry  sidewalks  and  roadway.  Let  the  width  of  roadway  be  25 
feet  between  curbs  and  the  width  of  each  sidewalk  5  feet  8  inches  in  the  clear. 

Solution:  The  following  assumptions  and  computations  aoe  required  to  produce 
the  design  shown  in  Fig.  318,  page  699. 

Sidewalk  Slab.    Take  live  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Take  dead  load  of  62  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

162 
Effective  span  of  slab,  6  feet 
Bending  moment  per  foot  width  of  slab 

^      162  X  6«  X  12      „         .     ' 
= a —  ^  7SO  in.  lb. 


Hence,  Formula  (9),  p.  485,  depth  to  steel,  d  »  0.028  ]/s  750  ■■  2.6  in. 

In  bridges  it  is  advisable  to  limit  minimum  thickness  of  slabs  to  4  in.  in  order  to 
facilitate  placing  of  steel  and  also  to  assure  a  certain  stiffness  regardless  of  load. 
Use  therefore  a  total  thickness  of  4  in.,  which,  allowing  i  inch  below  steel  will  give  a 
depth  to  steel,  d  —  ^  inches. 

Taking  clear  span  as  5  ft.  maximum  shear  per  ft.  of  width,  V  »  162  X  2.5  »  405  lb. 
Testing  slab  for  shear  we  obtain  from  Formula  (32),  page  517, 

—  =  13  lb.  j)er  sq.  m. 


0.874  X3  X  12 

Hence  thickness  O.  R.  for  shear  involving  diagonal  tension. 

Required  area  of  steel  per  inch  of  width  of  slab  for  moment  is  (Formula  (13),  p.  485) 

^'  -  i.Xo.gy^X  3X16000  -  °~'*  «>•  «• 

This  area  is  provided  by  |-inch  round  bars  6  in.  on  centers.    Since  the  circumference 
of  a  |-in.  round  bar  is  1.18  in.  and  with  a  6  in.  spacing  there  are  two  bars  per  foot  of 

width,  from  Formula  (36),  page  534,  u  -  q  gy^  x  / X  2  X  i  18  ""  ^^'  per  sq.  in. 

This  is  O.  K.  for  bond.    Hence  use  f-inch  round  bars  6  in.  on  centers. 

Facia  Girders.    Take  span  of  girders  as  dear  span  plus  abojut  16  inches  or,  say, 
effective  span  of  26.3  feet. 

Assume  weight  of  railing  =  350  lb.  per  lineal  ft. 

Assume  wei^t  of  girder  «  450  lb.  per  lineal  ft. 

Weight  of  slab  »  63  X  2 .5  »  158  lb.  per  lineal  ft. 

Live  load  —  100  X  2.5     »  250  lb.  per  lineal  ft. 

Load  on  girder  —  i  208  lb.  per  lineal  ft. 

w      i^jt         *  ir      I  208  X  26.3*  X  12  ,     „ 

Max.  Moment,  Af.*"  5—^= *  i  250  000  m.  lb. 

o 

Max.  Shear,  V      «  ^  »  15  100  lb. 

2 

Selection  of  proper  depth  of  a  fada  girder,  which  is  usually  panaled  or  otherwise 
embelli^ed,  is  governed  as  a  rule  more  b)r  appearance  than  by  requirements  of  actual 
strength.  In  order  to  give  good  proportions  to  the  elevation  of  our  bridge,  we  will 
make  the  facia  girders  36  inches  deep. 
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In  checking  this  depth  for  strength  consider  girder  as  a  rectangular  beam  with 
its  top  at  surface  of  sidewalk. 

Assuming  a  width  of  12  inches  we  obtain,  from  Fonnula  (3),  page  4S7, 


d  =  0.096  J"5OO0°  =  3j  in. 

\  12 


By  placing  the  steel  3  inches  above  bottom,  the  36-inch  beam  will  have  a  depth 
d  —  33  inches,  which  is  O.  K.  since  only  31  inches  depth  is  actually  needed. 
Required  area  steel  at  center  of  span,  from  Formula  (4a),  p.  482, 

.  I  250  000 

As=  —z — . .       ^    ^ =  2.71sq.m. 

0.874  X  33  X  16000  '    ^ 

Use  three  ij  inch  round  bars  {As  =  2.98). 

Bending  up  one  bar  as  shown  in  Fig.  218,  page  699,  we  obtain  from  Formula 
(36),  p.  534,  for  maxinfium  unit  bond  stress  on  the  two  remaining  i^-inch  round  bars 

"  "  0.874X  37X706  =  ^4  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Therefore  size  of  longitudinal  bars  is  O.  K.  with  one  bent  up  as  shown. 
Testing  section  of  beam  for  shear  we  obtain,  from  Formula  (32),  page  517, 

IS  100  ,, 

'"o.874X33><T^°^^''-P"^-'°- 

While  this  exceeds  the  allowable  unit  of  40  lb.  per  ftq.  in.  for  diagonal  tension  this  slight 
excess  would  be  more  than  taken  care  of  by  the  bent  up  bar  without  using  any  stirrups. 
However,  as  it  is  not  considered  the  best  practice  to  build  a  girder  of  these  dimensions 
without  some  web  reinforcement,  stirrups  are  arbitrarily,  provided  of  size  and  spacing 
as  suggested  in  sketch. 

Roadway  Slab.  With  curb  girders  spaced  25  feet  on  centers  use  five  intermediate 
roadway  girders  spaced  4  ft.  2  in.  on  centers.  Assuming  that  these  girders  will  be 
12  in.  wide,  the  roadway  slab  will  have  a  clear  span  of  3  ft.  2  in.  or  38  in.  Take 
effective  span  of  slab  for  moment  as  clear  span  plus  6  in.  or  3  ft.  8  in. 

,  Assume  weight  of  paving  brick  =    50  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Assume  weight  of  fill  =    60  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Assume  weight  of  slab  =    62  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Total  dead  load  =  172  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Take  14  000  lb.  wheel  load  of  auto  truck  carried  by  a  slab  width  of  e  =»  (o .  6  X  3  •  1 7) 
+  1.7  =  3.6ft. 

Hence  live  load  per  ft.  width  = —  =  3  900  lb. 

Considering  this  load  as  distributed  over  a  length  of  2  ft.  longitudinallv  with  the 
span  of  slab  and  allowing  for  continuity  by  taking  |  of  the  moment  for  a  simply  sup- 
ported slab  we  have 

M  (hve)        =  ^^-^ — ^ X  1  =  23  400  m.  lb. 

M  (impact)  =  25%  of  23  400      =    5  850  in.  lb. 

ir/j     A\  172X3-67*  X  12  . 

M  (dead)      =  — — =    2  320  m.  lb. 

12 . 

Total  M  =  31  570  in.  lb. 

From  Formula  (11),  page  485,  d  =  0.0281/31  570  =  4-92  inches. 

Making  <f  =  5  in.  and  allowing  i  inch  below  steel,  a  total  thirlrn>>s«t  of  6  in.  b 
required. 

In  considering  shear,  it  will  be  permissible,  in  view  of  the  very  short  span  and  the 
distributing  action  of  fill  and  pavement,  to  take  both  live  and  dead  loads  as  uniformly 
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distributed  over  full  span.  Live  load  of  3  900  lb.  together  with  an  allowance  of  25% 
for  impact  would  be  equivalent  to  z  540  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  when  distributed  over  a  length 
of  3.17  ft.    With  a  dead  load  of  172  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  the  total  load  is  i  712  lb.  per  sq. 

ft.,  giving  a  maximum  shear  V  =  -^ ^-^—   —  2  700  lb.  per  ft.  width  of  slab. 

2 

Testing  our  slab  for  shear  we  have,  from  Formula  (32),  page  517, 

2  700 


V  = 


0.874  X  5  X  12 


«  51.5  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


While  this  exceeds  the  allowable  unit  of  40  Ib.^  per  sq.  inch  for  dia^nal  tension,  still, 
in  view  of  the  small  loaded  width  assumed  in  our  computations  and  the  fact  that  the 
reinforcement  will  be  bent  diagonally  through  the  slab  near  each  end,  we  will  permit 
this  increasd  value  of  diagonal  tension  and  call  the  6-inch  slab  O.  K. 

Required  area  of  steel  per  inch  width  of  slab  from  Formula  (13),  page  485, 


As  = 


31  S70 


12  X  0,874  X  S  X  16  000 


=  0.0375  sq.m. 


This  is  provided  by  ^-in.  round  bars  5  inches  on  centers. 

Testing  these  bars  for  bond  we  find,  from  Formula  (36) ,  page  534, 


u  = 


2  700 


0.874  X  5  X  2.4  X  1.57 


=  164  lb.  j>er  sq.  in. 


'  Since  this  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  allowable  of  80  lb.  per  sq.  inch  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  increase  thickness  of  the  slab  or  use  deformed  bars  with  which 
an  allowable  bond  of  l2o  lb.  per  sq.  inch  may  be  used.  Keeping  6-inch  slab  and  using 
deformed  bars  we  obtain,  for  the  total  circumference  of  bars  in  one  foot  width,  from 
Formula  (36a),  p.  534, 


2o  = 


2  700 


0874  X  5  X  120 


S-iS^- 


Using  a  f-inch  round  bar,  the  circumference  of  which  is  1.96  in.,  there  will  be  re- 

=  4.6  m. 


quired  ^-^  ==2.62  bars  per  foot  of  width  or  a  spacing  of     , 
1.90  2.02 

Therefore  use  f-inch  round  deformed  bars  4I  inches  on  centers. 

Roadway  Girders.    The  design  of  the  girder  is  given  below. 

Bending  moment.  From  mechanics  a  system  of  concentrated  loads  produces  abso- 
lute maximum  bending  moment  when  placed  so  that  the  center  of  the  span  is  mid- 
way between  the  resultant  of  all  the  loads  on  the  span  and  the  nearest  load,  this 
moment  occurring  under  the  nearest  load. 

Placing  our  auto  truck  in  this  position  on  a  span  of  26.3  feet,  the  loads  will  be  located 
as  shown  in  Fig.  219,  since  the  resultant  of  the  6  000  lb.  and  14  000  lb.  loads 
spaced  12  feet  apart  is  3.6  feet  from  the  14  000  lb.  load. 


r^- 20000 

Pounda 


6000 
Povjnda 


I2ff.0* 


13.15  R. 


14000 
Pound© 


•UBft'lOl' 


26.3  ft 


Rsaitlon  of  Load    Maximum  Bending    Momerrf 
Fig.  219. — ^Position  of  Load  for  Maximum  Bending  Moment.     (See  p.  701.) 
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The  maximuin  moment  occurs  under  the  14  000  lb.  load  and  is  equal  to 

20  000  (13 .15  —  1.8)'  ^  <  •      lU 

"V     X  12  =  I  176  000  m.  lb. 

26.3 

Distributing  this  over  a  width  of  6  ft.  we  have  the  live  bending  moment  per  foot 

width  of  bridge  as  — ^ =  196  000  in.  lb.     With  the  girders  spaced  4  ft.  2  in. 

o 

on  centers  each   girder   must   therefore   resist   a  moment,  produced  by  live  load, 

Af  —  196  000  X  4.17  ==  818  000  in.  lb. 

For  dead  loads  we  have  no  lb.  for  fill  and  paving,  and  75  lb.  for  slab,  giving  185  lb. 

per  sq.  ft.,  or  185  X  4.17  =  772  lb.  per  foot  per  girder.     Assuming  stem  of  girder 

to  weigh  300  lb.  per  ft.,  we  have  a  total  dead  load  of  i  072  lb.  per  ft.  per  girder. 

Therefore  the  total  maximum  bending  moment  per  girder  is 

M  (live)  =      818  000  in.  lb. 

Jf  (impact)  =  25%  818  000  —      205  000  in.  lb. 


i 


1^ /J      J^  I   072  X  26.3    X  12  •      lu 

Af  (dead)      = — ^^-^ — ^-^ — «  i  115  000  m.  lb. 

Total  M  =  2  138  000  in.  lb. 

Maximum  Shears.    Maximum  live  shear  wUl  occur  wit&  the  14  000  lb.   wheel 
load  just  indde  the  support  and  with  the  6  000  lb.  wheel  as  shown  in  Fig.  220. 
Maximum  shear  due  to  these  loads  is  equal  to 

(14  000  X   25)  -f  (6  000  X   13)    ^  j^^  jy^ 

Distributing  this  over  a  width  of  6  feet,  the  live  shear  per  foot  width  of  bridge  is 


6000  14000 

Pound*  Pounda 


l3Ft.O' 


I2R.0' 


25  no" 


Po'eltJon  of  Load   Maximum    Shear 
Fig.  220. — Position  of  Load  for  Maximum  Shear  at  Support.     {See  p.  702.) 

— T —  ^  2  853  lb.    Therefore  the  maximum  live  shear  per  girder  is  F  ««  2  853  X 
4.17  —  II  900  lb.    Hence  the  total  maximum  shear  per  girder  is 

V  (live)  =  II  900  lb. 

V  (impact)  =  25%  of  1 1  900  =    3  000  lb. 

V  (dead)      «    '  °^^  ^  ^^     =  13  400  lb. 

Total  V  =  28  300  lb. 

Dimensions  of  Girder.  T^e  girder  may  be  considered  as  a  T-beam  with  a  6  in. 
flange.  The  effective  width  of  the  flange,  which  ordinarily  could  be  taken  as  twelve 
times  the  thickness  of  slab  plus  width  of  stem  (see  p.  488),  in  this  case  is  limited  by 
the  spacing  of  girders, 'which  is  50  inches. 

Selecting  depth  of  girder  equal  ^  of  span  and  the  depth '  below  center  of  steel 
4.5  inches,  we  have  J  =*  25.5  in.  and  A  —  30  in.  The  dimensions  are  evident  from 
Fig.  218,  p.  699. 

Area  of  Tension  Steel.    The  area  of  steel  may  be  found*  from  Formula  (4a),  p.  482. 

.  2  138  000 

^'  =  o.88X2S.sXi6ooo  =  5')Ssq.in. 
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Use  six  li-inch  round  bars  arranged  in  two  layers  of  3  bars  each.  Spacing  the 
bars  three  diameters  on  centers  and  allowing  a  concrete  covering  of  2  in.  on  each 
side,  the  stem  of  the  girder  must  be  at  least  1 2  m.  wide. 

The  compression  stresses  in  the  flange  found  by  the  use  of  Table  13,  page  588,  is 
481  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Checking  the  maximum  stresses  by  the  exact  formulas  (see  p.  357)  we  find 
fc  ~  4^3  *^^/j  =  15  500-    Therefore  section  O.  K.  for  bending  moment. 

Bars  at  Support.  Consistent  with  our  consideration  of  the  girder  as  a  simply 
supported  beam,  no  top  steel  is  theoretically  required.  It  is  nevertheless  advisable 
to  bend  up  some  of  the  bottom  bars  at  each  end  of  the  span  obtaining  thereby  a  mate- 
rial strengthening  of  the  stem  against  shear  and  the  corresponding  web  stresses. 

Unit  shearing  stress  as  measure  of  diagonal  tension.  Using  the  maximum  shear 
determined  above  the  unit  shearing  stress  in  girder,  from  Formula  (32),  p.  517,  is 

28  300 ,, 

'  -  0.88  x.ssx  12  -  '°^  "^-  P"  "'•  ■"• 

Therefore  stem  O.  K.  for  shear. 

Stirrups.  Since  the  girder  is  subjected  to  moving  load  the  variation  of  shear 
along  the  girder  will  be  difiFerent  than  for  uniformly  distributed  load  (see  p.  531). 
For  determining  stirrups,  unit  shearing  stresses  should  be  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  and  in  the  center  of  the  span  and  a  variation  according  to  a  straight  line  assumed. 

The  maximum  unit  shearing  stress  at  support,  as  determined  above,  is  105  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  or  105  X  12  »  i  260  lbs.  per  width  of  beam.    At  the  center  of  span  the 
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Fig.  221 . — ^Position  of  Load  for  Maximum  Shear  at  Center  of  Span.     (See  p.  703.) 

shear  due  to  dead  load  equals  zero.  Maximum  live  load  shear  at  the  center  occurs 
when  the  load  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  221  with  the  heavy  load  at  the  center 
of  span. 

The  shear  then  is  equal  to  — —  X  14  000  H — -^  X  6  000  «  7  1 20  lbs.     This  can  be 

25  25 

distributed  over  6  ft.  and  since  the  spacing  of  girders  is  4  ft.  2  in.  the  proportion  of  shear 

jL    17 

carried  by  one  girder  is  7  1 20  X  -7 —  =  4  950  lb.     Allowing  25  per  cent  for  impact 

0.0 

the  vertical  shear  at  center  of  span  is  4  950  X  i .  25  —  6  200  lbs.  and  the  shearing 

unit  stress.  Formula  (32),  page  517,  »  =   — r^-— —  =   23  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  or 

>  \^  /I  r  o   .,  .?  0.88X25.5X12  ^ 

23  X  12  =  276  lbs.  per  the  total  width  of  stem. 

The  spacing  of  stirrups  shown  in  Fig.  218  was  determined  as  explained  on  page  529. 
It  was  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  extend  stirrups  only  10  ft.  from  support  at  each 
end  since  in  the  remaining  portion  the  unit  shearing  stress  never  exceeds  40  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  continue  stirrups  through  the  entire  length  by 
using  29  stirrups  per  girder  instead  of  26  actually  required. 

THBOUOH  GIBDER  BBIDOES 

Very  often  it  is  not  pNOSsible  to  construct  drders  of  the  required  depth  below  the 
roadway  of  the  bridge  without  interfering  with  the  required  waterway,  or  the  neces- 
sary clearance  in  overhead  crossings.  In  such  cases  the  girders  are  placed  above  the 
rv>adway,  thereby  reducing  materiaUy  the  depth  of  the  construction  below  the 
roadway. 
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Fig.  312,  p.  704,  illustraites  a  typical  design  by  the  authois  Cor  a  bridge  of  30  ft. 
dear  span  for  a  loading  given  on  p,  695.  The  bridge  consists  oF  6  Et.  deep  Orders 
spanning  front  abutment  to  abutment.  The  roadway  supported  by  a  slab  is  carried 
by  joists  which  in  turn  are  supported  by  girders.  The  sidewalk  slab  is  carried  by 
cantilevers  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  roadway  joists. 

The  method  of  design  of  through  bridges,  althougb  essentially  the  same  as  of  the 
girder  bridges,  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  loads  are  not  carried 
directly  by  girders  but  are  traosferred  to  them  by  joists  in  panel  points.  Ordinarily, 
however,  it  is  accurate  enough  to  consider  the  loads  as  parried  directly  by  the  girdeis, 
in  which  case  the  determination  of  the  bending  moments  and  shears  is  the  same  as 
in  previous  examples. 

The  joists  are  suspended  from  the  girders  and  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
re^tance  of  concrete  in  tension,  enough  steel  must  be  used  in  the  hangeis  to  trans- 
fer the  maximum  joist  reaction  to  tlie  girders. 





elevation  Longitudinal    Section 

Fra.  131.— Design  for  a  Girder  Bridge     (See  p.  704.) 

coHUNuons  oirdeb  bbidoes 

s  consistmg  of  several  spans,  the  girders  may  be  deigned  and  built 
Fig.  223  illustrates  a  continuous  girder  bridgeof  three  spans,  designed 
by  the  authors  to  carry  two  tracks  of  electric  railroad  over  a.  street. 

The  exterior  spans  were  made  smaller  than  the  interior  so  as  to  make  the  maximum 
bending  moments  in  the  end  panels  about  equal  to  those  in  the  interior  panels. 

The  principle  of  design  is  similar  to  that  explained  in  connection  with  the  design 
of  a  simple  girder  bridge,  the  main  difference  being  in  the  method  of  determining  the 
bending  moment.  In  important  bridges  where  it  is  warranted  by  the  size  of  the  job, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  mike  a  thorough  study  of  the  bendingmomentsby  the  theorem 
of  three  moments.  In  smaller  jobs  the  bending  moments  for  the  dead  load  should 
be  taken  as  recommended  on  page  510.  The  bending  moments  for  the  live  load  must 
be  determined  by  taking  i  of  the  bending  moment  computed  for  a  simply  supported 
girder.  This  bending  moment  then  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  the  center  of  the 
span  as  positive  bending  moment,  and  at  the  support  as  negative  bending  n 

Details  of  design  are  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2  33. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
ARCHES* 

BY  FRANK  P.   MoKIBBEK 

The  treatment  of  arch  design  by  what  is  termed  the  elastic  theory,  although 
generally  considered  a  complicated  problem,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  easily 
handled  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  elementary  mechanics  and  with  the 
principles  of  reinforced  concrete  beam  design.  The  process  k  necessarily 
somewhat  lengthy,  involving  extended  operations  in  simple  arithmetic,  but 
by  following  the  analysis  presented  in  the  following  pages  it  can  be  readily 
understood.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  whole  category  of  the  design  of 
structures  there  is  a  .prettier  application  of  mechanics  and  mathematics 
than  the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge. 

While  in  a  volume  of  this  size  it  is  impossible  to  present  all  phases  of  the 
subject,  the  underlying  principles  are  treated  in  sufficient  detail  and  with 
a  discussion  thorough  enough  to  permit  an  engineer  to  safely  design  an  arch. 

Following  a  brief  historical  introduction  discussing  the  use  of  concrete 
versus  steel  construction,  the  different  forms  of  arches  are  reviewed  with 
suggestions  for  design;  the  loading  for  different  conditions  is  scheduled 
(p.  715) ;  the  outer  forces  are  analyzed,  including  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture (p.  723) ;  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  arch  design  is 
taken  up  in  a  practical  example  item  by  item  (p.  733);  allowable  unit 
stresses  are  suggested  (p.  741) ;  the  design  of  abutments  is  outlined  (p. 
741);  and  a  few  illustrations  of  existing  bridges  are  presented. 

Beam  bridges  are  treated  briefly  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  design  of 
such  bridges  follows  closely  the  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  beam 
and  slab  construction  as  treated  in  Chapter  XXII  on  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Design. 

The  treatment  of  conduit  or  sewer  arches  which  are  so  deeply  imbedded 
as  to  require  computations  for  earth  pressure  is  referred  to  on  page  777. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  a  typical  arch  which  is  presented  on  page  733.  The 
steps  to  be  followed  are  outlined  consecutively  and  the  mathematical 
processes  indicated  in  full. 

The  formulas  for  distribution  of  stress  given  on  page  377  apply  not 
only  to  column  and  beam  design  where  there  is  eccentric  loading  or 

*  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Prof.  McKibbcn  for  thiB  chapter,  which  has  been  especially  prepared  by 
him  for  this  treatise. 
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thrust  in  place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  loads  but  also  to  arch 
design. 

To  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  formulas,  a  departure  is  made 
from  the  usual  notation  schedule,  which  must  necessarily  be  several 
imges  away  from  the  work,  by  placing  in  addition,  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  a  brief  definition  of  all  the  symbols  used  on  that  page. 

CONCRETE  VERSUS  STEEL  BRIDGES 

Reinforced  concrete,  either  as  arch  or  girder  spans,  is  being  used  Dot  only 
in  preference  to  steel  trusses  or  steel  girders,  where  the  stone  arch  is  too 
expensive  to  be  considered,  but  the  concrete  bridge  is  frequently  replacing 
the  old  steel  structure.  The  reasons  generally  conceded  for  this  wide- 
spread growth  may  be  briefly  stated  as:  (i)  greater  durability;  (2)  less 
cost  of  maintenance;  (3)  less  vibration  and  less  noise;  (4)  more  xsthetic 
effects. 

The  relative  first  cost  for  concrete  and  steel  depends  upon  the  local  con- 
ditions. In  many  places  a  concrete  bridge  can  be  built  for  less  than  a  first- 
class  steel  span,  although  it  cannot  so  readily  compete  with  the  flimsy  trussed 
spans  frequently  seen.  The  concrete  may  be  laid  with  less  skilled  labor 
than  the  steel  bridge,  but  since  the  concrete  structure  is  built  on  the  spot, 
while  the  steel  is  prepared  in  an  established  shop,  even  more  careful  super- 
vision and  inspection  are  necessary  with  the  concrete.  The  foundations  for 
a  concrete  arch  are  frequently  more  expensive  than  concrete  abutments 
for  a  steel  truss  because  of  the  greater  area  required  to  take  the  thrust,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  in  rock  or  other  hard  material,  a  less  quantity  of  concrete 
may  be  required  for  the  arch  abutments.  Thb  part  of  the  design  may  often 
be  the  determining  feature  from  the  economical  standpoint 

The  most  serious  objection  to  steel,  especially  for  highway  bridges,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  unprotected  it  cannot  resist  for  a  great  length  of  time  the 
oxidation  due  to  air,  water  and  locomotive  gases,  and  unless  properly  cared 
for  and  frequently  painted,  it  rusts  badly.  The  examination  by  the  author 
of  this  chapter  of  approximately  600  highway  bridges  carrying  electric 
railways  proves  that  frequently  these  bridges  are  not  properly  maintained, 
many  of  them  receiving  little  or  no  attention  for  years  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
structures  are  often  badly  corroded,  and  in  fact,  cases  are  on  record  where 
subordinate  members  of  steel  bridges  have  rusted  away  completely  in  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

In  a  concrete  bridge  the  steel  is  effectively  prevented  from  rusting  by  the 
concrete  in  which  it  is  imbedded  (see  p.  292),  so  that,  when  properly  designed 
and  built,  no  repairs  whatever  should  be  required,  and  no  limit  can  be  placed 
upon  the  life  of  the  bridge. 
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Concrete  is  strongest  in  compression,  and  is  therefore  eminently  suit- 
able for  use  in  arch  spans  where  the  stresses  are  largely  compressive.  The 
mass  of  the  concrete  and  the  quantity  of  earth  filling  or  ballast  over  the 
arch  so  deaden  the  impact  due  to  traffic  that  in  many  cases  no  impact 
allowance  need  be  made,  while  at  the  same  time  the  noise  and  vibration 
which  occur  in  steel'spans  are  avoided. 

USE  OF  STEEL  REINFOBGEBflENT 

The  use  of  steel  reinforcement  in  a  concrete  arch  is  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  concrete  arch  like  the 
Walnut  Lane  Bridge  in  Philadelphia  (see  pp.  706  and  750)  with  the 
concrete  laid  in  blocks,  each  block  forming  a  voussoir  like  the  stones  in  a 
masonry  arch.  At  the  same  time  under  ordinary  conditions,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  steel  does  not,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  concrete  arch  design, 
permit  great  diminution  in  section,  it  does  give  considerable  added  strength 
at  comparatively  low  cost  and  may  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks  in  the 
concrete  and  take  tension  caused  by  any  unforeseen  action  of  the  arch, 
such  as  settlement  of  foundations,  improper  allowance  for  temperature  or 
shrinkage  of  the  concrete  while  hardening. 

The  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  longitudinal  steel  bars  in  solid  arch 
rings  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary.  Good  practice  sanctions  ^%  to  1}  % 
of  the  ring  at  the  crown  and  the  exact  quantity  to  use  must  first  be  selected 
by  judgment,  and  then  tested  by  the  computation  and  revised  if  necessary. 

As  in  column  design  (see  p.  375)9  it  is  impossible  to  stress  the  steel  in 
compression  to  an  amount  ordinarily  proper  in  structural  steel  work, 
because  in  so  doing  the  deformation  would  be  so  great  as  to  overstress 
the  concrete.  The  actual  compressive  stress  in  the  steel,  therefore,  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  working  stress  in  the  concrete  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  that  of  concrete.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  this  limit  on  the  steel  may  be  taken  as  7500  poimds  per 
square  inch. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development 
in  methods  of  construction  and  in  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  bridges,  but  even  yet  engineers  incline  to  employ  a 
somewhat  excessive  quantity  of  concrete  in  the  solid  rings  of  ordinary  high- 
way concrete  arches.  This  is  frequently  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
material  used  in  a  reinforced  concrete  ribbed  arch  or  a  steel  arch.  Improve- 
ments in  arch  design  evidently  lie,  as  is  indicated  in  subsequent  pages,  in 
the  substitution  of  comparatively  narrow  ribs  for  solid  arches  and  in  the 
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use  of  hollow  abutments  with  earth  filling  in  place  of  solid  concrete  abut- 
ments. This  will  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  arches. 

HI8T0BT  or  0ON0U5TE  ABOH  BBID0K8 

In  the  development  of  concrete  bridges  it  is  natural  that  the  arch  rather 
than  the  beam  should  have  been  the  first  type  of  bridge  to  be  constructeci. 
It  was  a  comparatively  short  step  from  the  stone  voussoir  arch  to  the  con- 
crete voussoir  or  to  the  monolithic  arch.  One  finds  therefore  many  concrete 
arch  bridges,  and,  ^ntii  recently,  few  beam  bridges,  although  for  short  spans 
beam  bridges  are  now  being  constructed  in  considerable  numbers,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  first  plain  concrete  arch  of  any  importance  was  built  in  Europe  in 
1869  and  is  known  as  the  Grand  Maitre  bridge  at  Fontainebleu  Forest. 
It  has  a  maximum  span  of  11 5.8  feet  and  carries  the  aqueduct  of  the  Paris 
waterworks  from  Vanne.    The  first  plain  concrete  arch  in  the  United  States 
was  constructed  in  1871  by  John  C.  Goodridge  in  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
lyn, and  has  a  span  of  31  feet.    The  earliest  reinforced  concrete  axcb  in 
Europe  of  which  there  is  a  well  defined  record  was  built  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1879,  with  a  span  of  71.7  feet.    It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Jean  Monier  of  Paris  was  the  inventor  of  the  reinforced  concrete  arch  and 
that  he  built  some  bridges  before  the  dates  mentioned.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  reinforced  concrete  arch  on  record  was  erected  in  1889,  'with  a 
span  of  35  feet,  by  Ernest  L.  Ransome  at  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco. 

When  these  structures  are  compared  with  the  233  feet  span  of  the  Walnut 
Lane  Bridge  in  Philadelphia,  which  in  1908  was,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, the  longest  plain  concrete  arch  in  existence,  with  the  230  feet,  3-hiDgc 
Grunwald  Arch  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  or  still  more  sharply  with  the  Hudson 
Meflnorial  design  for  an  arch  across  the  Spuyten  Dujrvil  Creek  with  a  span 
of  703  feet,  a  wonderful  development  is  observed. 

Although  in  a  very  few  cases  concrete  bridges  built  during  this  develop- 
ment have  failed,  every  such  failure  can  be  traced  to  a  direct  disregard  of 
well  known  principles  of  design  or  construction.  Moreover,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  accidents  to  concrete  arches  have  been  much  fewer  than  the  failures 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  bridges  during  the  corresponding  period  of  nietal 
bridge  development. 

OLASSinOATION  OF  ARCHES 

Arches  in  general  may  be  classified  with  reference  to  the  material  of  "^^^ 
they  are  made,  the  arrangement  of  the  spandrels  and  arch  rings,  ^^  ^^ 
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number  of  hinges.  Reinforced  concrete  arches  may  be  divided  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  reinforcement  into  three  groups:  the  Monier,  Melan 
and  VViinsch  types.  The  Monier  arch  in  its  developed  form  is  the  type  most 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  This  system  of  reinforcement  was 
invented  by  Jean  Monier  about  the  year  1876.  As  first  devised,  a  wire  net- 
ting was  imbedded  in  the  concrete  near  the  soffit,  but  later  two  nettings 
were  used,  one  near  the  soffit,  and  the  other  imbedded  in  the  concrete  near 
the  extradosal  surface.  Wire  netting  of  small  mesh  with  wires  of  equal 
size  in  both  directions  obviously  is  not  well  suited  for  use  in  an  arch  and 
considerable  improvement  was  soon  effected  in  this  type  by  making  the 
longitudinal  bars  of  the  reinforcement  heavier  than  the  transverse. 

In  the  usual  design  a  layer  of  longitudinal  bars  is  imbedded  near  the 
intrados  and  an  equal  number  near  the  extrados,  the  bars  of  the  two  layers 
being  connected  with  small  bars  or  stirrups.  Transverse  bars,  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal,  form  with  them  a  netting  both  in  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  arch.  They  serve  to  prevent  cracks  in  the  concrete  and  dis- 
tribute the  loads  laterally.  These  cross  bars  also  act  with  the  stirrups  in 
holding  the  longitudinal  bars  in  place  during  construction. 

The  principal  longitudinal  bars  arc  designed  to  carry  tension  due  to  the 
bending  moment  and  to  assist  the  concrete  in  compression  caused  by  the 
thrust  and  the  bending  moment. 

Melan  Tsrpe.  This  system  was  invented  by  Joseph  Melan  of  Brunn, 
Austria,  in  1892.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  curved  steel  ribs  imbedded 
in  the  concrete  and  extending  from  abutment  to  abutment.  For  short  spans 
the  ribs  are  simply  curved  I-beams  and  for  long  spans  each  rib  is  made  of 
two  angles  near  the  extrados  latticed  to  two  angles  near  the  intrados.  The 
built-up  ribs  thus  formed  are  usually  deeper  at  the  springings  than  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  The  principal  function  of  the  lattice  bars  is  to  hold  the 
angles  in  position  when  the  latter  are  stressed,  and  to  make  a  unit  which 
is  easy  to  handle  during  erection.  By  far  the  most  important  function  of 
steel  reinforcement  is  to  carry  bending  moment,  and  the  steel  in  the  Melan 
type  can  be  easily  placed  and  kept  in  position  during  erection  so  as  to  fix 
positively  its  location  in  the  finished  structure.  The  material  in  the  lattice 
bars  of  the  ribs  or  in  the  webs  of  the  I-beams  is  not  economically  placed. 
The  first  Melan  arch  in  the  United  States,  of  30  feet  span,  was  erected  at 
Rock  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1894,  and  many  other  bridges  have  since  been  built 
of  this  system. 

Wiinsch  Type.  Comparatively  few  bridges  have  been  constructed  on 
this  system.  The  arch,  which  was  invented  by  Robert  Wiinsch  of  Budapest, 
Hungary,  in  1884,  has  a  horizontal  extrados  and  a  curved  intrados  and  the 
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reinforcement  of  the  arch  ring  consists  of  steel  ribs  spaced  from  i}  to 
3  feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal  up()er  member  placed  near  the  extrados 
and  a  curved  lower  member  near  the  intrados.  The  two  members  are  con- 
nected at  each  abutment  to  a  vertical  member  imbedded  in  the  concrete. 
The  bridge  at  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  of  83  feet  span,  is  one  of  the  laigest  built 
of  the  Wiinsch  system. 

ARRANOEBCEKT  OF  SPANDRELS  AND  BIHCM 

The  spandrel,  which  is  the  space  between  the  roadway  surface  and  the 
top  or  extrados  of  the  arch  ring,  may  be  treated  in  one  of  two  ways.  First, 
it  may  be  entirely  filled  with  earth  or  with  concrete  which  carries  the  road- 
way; or,  second,  it  may  "be  left  more  or  less  open,  and  the  roadway  sup- 
ported upon  a  deck  carried  on  a  series  of  transverse  walls,  longitudinal 
walls,  or  columns  resting  upon  the  arch  ring. 

Filled  Spandrels.  In  this  form  of  construction  the  earth  or  concrete 
filling  rests  directly  upon  the  arch  ring,  and  is  held  in  place  laterally  by 
retaining  walls  which  also  rest  upon  the  arch  ring.  As  the  depth  of  these 
waUs,  unless  they  are  of  reinforced  design,  increases  from  the  aown  to 
the  springing,  their  thickness,  designed  to  resist  the  earth  pressure,  also 
increases  until  at  the  abutments  the  spandrels  may  be  largely  filled  with 
the  concrete  composing  the  side  walls. 

If  the  side  walls  simply  rest  upon  the  arch  ring,  a  crack  is  liable  to  form 
at  the  junction  of  ring  and  wall  due  to  the  deflection  of  the  arch  ring  from 
the  weight  of  the  earth  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ring  and  wal! 
are  connected  by  sufficient  steel  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  crack, 
indeterminate  stresses  are  set  up  which  are  undesirable  and  which  may 
result  in  transferring  the  crack  to  another  place.  This  danger  may  be 
obviated  by  building  the  spandrel  walls  as  gravity  walls,  leaving  a  vertical 
expansion  joint  at  each  junction  of  spandrel  and  wing  walls  and  at  some 
intermediate  point  between  this  joint  and  the  crown. 

Another  plan  is  to  build  thiimer  reinforced  side  walls  as  vertical  slabs 
tied  together,  with  the  lateral  pressure  resisted  by  reinforced  cross  walls 
The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  solid  fillings  are  as  follows:  (i)  Tb^X 
increase  the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  and  consequently  thicker  arch 
rings  and  larger  foundations  are  required.  (2)  Unless  the  earth  filling  ^ 
carefully  compacted  by  rolling,  tamping  or  wetting,  it  will  sink  and  allow 
the  roadway  to  settle  with  it.  (3)  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  side  walls  and 
the  arch  ring  act  in  unison,  and  unsightly  cracks  may  be  formed.  Filled 
spandrels  may  be  therefore  limited  pro(>erly  to  bridges  with  solid  an:h 
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ringS'  of  short  span,  say  not  over  80  feet,  or  to  those  having  a  rise  of  less  than 
•j^  the  span,  where  the  cost  of  form  construction  prohibits  an  open  design. 

Open  Spandrels.  The  objections  just  mentioned  to  the  use  of  filled 
spandrels  are  of  such  importance  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  use  of 
open  spandrels  in  the  larger  structures  has  made  rapid  progress.  In  addi- 
tion  to  being  lighter,  the  open  spandrel  construction  facilitates  inspection 
and  lends  itself  to  more  pleasing  architectural  treatment.  It  permits  indeed 
a  treatment  peculiar  to  concrete,  which  does  not  follow  the  type  of  design 
used  for  so  many  centuries  in  stone  arch  bridges.  With  open  spandrels  the 
roadway  may  be  laid  upon  small  arches  or  upon  I-beams  carried  by  trans- 
verse or  longitudinal  walls  which  in  turn  rest  upon  the  arch  ring;  or  it  may 
be  laid  with  reinforced  concrete  beam  and  slab  construction,  making  a  floor 
similar  to  those  used  in  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  The  beams  in  this 
case  are  placed  longitudinally  with  the  roadway,  and  rest  upon  transverse 
walb. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  open  spandrel  it  was  soon  seen  that  considerable 
material  was  wasted  in  the  transverse  walls  and  in  the  solid  arch  rings.  The 
next  step,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  the  walls  to  columns  and  the  ring  to  a  series 
of  longitudinal  ribs  spaced  similarly  to  the  ribs  of  a  steel  arch.  In  some 
cases  these  ribs  are  very  wide,  in  fact,  are  really  two  independent  arch  rings 
as  in  the  Walnut  Lane  bridge,  Philadelphia,*  and  in  other  cases  the  ribs 
are  narrow  as  in  the  Rock  Creek  bridge  on  Ross  Drive  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.! 

HDfOES 

The  use  of  hinges  in  concrete  arches  is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.    As 
early  as  1873,  *^  ^i^ch  was  constructed  near  Erlach,  Germany,  with  three 
asphalt  '' joints"  and  many  others  with  hinges  have  been  built  since  then. 
The  chief  object  of  the  hinge  in  the  arch  rings  or  ribs  is  to  render  the 
structure  more  nearly  determinate. 

Although  two  or  even  one  hinge  can  be  used,  three  hinges  offer  the  advan- 
tage of  definitely  fixing  the  ^essure  line  throughout  the  ring  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  and  accurately  located.  Except  for  the  friction  of  the  hinges, 
the  stresses  are  practically  independent  of  changes  of  temperature  or  of 
any  reasonable  settlement  of  the  foundations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hinges  are  often  an  ex()ensive  detail.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  also  that  three- 
hinged  arches  are  not  so  rigid  as  fixed  arches,  but  because  of  their  great 
weight  this  criticism  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded, 

•  See  p.  75a 
t  Set  p.  748. 
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In  the  design  of  a  hinged  structure  the  moment  is  usually  assumed  to  be 
zero  at  the  hinge.  This  assumption  is  not  strictly  correct  because  as  the 
structure  deforms  under  its  load  it  tends  to  rotate  about  its  hinges  and 
this  produces  friction  at  the  hinge  due  to  the  thrust  acting  thereon. 

The  design  of  the  hinge  is  a  most  important  feature.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  failures  in  arch  construction  was  that  of  the  Maximilian  Bridge 
at  Munich,  a  three-hinged  voussoir  masonry  arch  of  two  spans,  each  144.3 
feet,  when  during  construction,  both  spans  of  the  bridge  slipped  [off  the 
hinges  at  the  springings  and  dropped  about  12  inches.  This  failure  was 
due  to  an  error  in  the  design  of  the  hinges.  The  bearing  surfaces  of  the 
hinges  were  not  given  sufficient  curvature,  and  the  friction  which  was  relied 
upon  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  two  parts  composing  each  hinge  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  a  lubricant,  which  gave  a  low  coefficient  of 
friction. 

Three-hinged  construction  is  best  suited  to  arches  of  small  rise  where 
the  center  line  of  the  rib  can  be  made  to  fit  closely  the  line  of  pressure 
resulting  in  smaU  bending  moments.  Arches  with  one  or  two  hinges  are 
more  indeterminate  than  three-hinged  arches  and  have  practically  all  of 
the  disadvantages  of  both  the  fixed  and  the  three-hinged  t3rpes. 

SHAPE  or  THE  AROH  BINO 

For  hingeless  arches  the  intrados  should  be  either  three-centered,  five- 
centered  or  elliptical,  while,  if  desired,  the  extrados  may  be  the  arc  of  a  circle 
so  placed  as  to  give  greater  depth  to  the  arch  ring  at  the  springings  than  at 
the  crown.  A  segmental  arch,  that  is  an  arch  formed  by  the  segment 
of  a  single  circle  cannot  often  be  used  to  advantage,  for  it  seldom  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  line  of  pressure.  While  many  arches  are  elliptical  in 
form,  the  three-centered  intrados  is  (>erhaps  the  most  common  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  easily  constructed  and  gives  an  economical  design. 

jybs  with  three  hinges  should  be  deepest  at  sections  nearly  midway 
between  thecrpwn  and  spring  hinges,  decreasing  in  depth  toward  the  hinges, 
since  sections  near  the  hinges  take  only  thrust  and  shear  with  practically 
no  moment,  while  the  intermediate  sections  resist  a  moment  in  addition  to 
the  thrust  and  shear. 

THI0KNE88  OF  BINO  AT  OBOWM 

The  next  step  in  the  design  of  an  arch  after  deciding  on  the  shape  of  the 
intrados  is  to  choose  a  trial  thickness  of  the  ring  at  the  crown  and  at  the 
springing.    The  choice  may  be  made  by  judgment  based  on  experience  or 
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with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  various  empirical  formulas  in  use.  Since  the 
crown  thickness  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  thrust  but  also  upon 
the  bending  moment,  which  varies  greatly  in  a  given  arch  due  to  the  varying 
positions  of  the  live  load,  it  is  difficult  and  in  fact  imp)ossible  to  devise  a 
rational  formula  for  its  determination. 

The  thickness  of  the  arch  ring  should  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  arch, 
with  the  span,  rise,  amount  of  filling  over  the  ring,  the  amount  of  live  load 
and  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  made,  and  while  there  is  no  formula 
that  will  apply  even  approximately  in  all  cases,  the  formula  by  Mr.  F.  F. 
Weld'*'  gives  fairly  correct  results  in  ordinary  cases.    It  is  as  follows: 

Let 

h  —crown  thickness  in  inches. 
L  —  clear  span  in  feet. 

w—  live  load  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  uniformly  distributed. 
w'«*  weight  of  fill  at  crown  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Then 

,  y~        L  w  w^ 

A  -  VL  +  -  +  —  -h  —  (1) 

10      200      400 

Obviously  the  thickness  for  a  hingeless  arch  should  increase  from  the 
crown  to  the  springing.  The  radial  thickness  of  the  ring  at  any  section 
is  frequently  made  equal  to  the  thickness  at  the  crown  multiplied  by  the  secant 
of  the  angle  which  the  radial  section  makes  with  the  vertical.  For  a  3- 
centered  intrados  and  an  extrsLdos  formed  by  the  arc  of  a  circle,  these  trial 
curves  may  be  at  the  quarter  points  a  distance  apart  of  i^  to  i\  times  the 
crown  thickness  and  at  the  springings  2  to  3  times  the  crown  thickness. 

These  empirical  rules  should  be  used  only  in  preliminary  study  and 
never  for  the  final  design.  The  true  shape  of  the  ring  and  the  thickness  at 
different  sections  must  be  fixed  by  computation  based  on  the  line  of  pres- 
sure as  described  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

LIVE  LOADS  FOB  HIOHWAT  BRIDGES 

For  highway  bridges  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  live  load  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  structure.  Each  location  should  be  studied  and 
the  live  load  chosen  to  fit  the  requirements.  The  following  classification 
is  sufficient  for  stone  or  concrete  arches  or  for  beam  bridges.f 

*  Engineering  Record,  Nov.  4>  1905,  p.  529. 

t  Loads  for  beam  bridges  are  discussed  on  page  695. 
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Oity  Bridges.  For  floors  of  city  or  other  bridges  carrying  heavy  traffic, 
three  types  of  loads  arc  recommended  as  follows: 

1.  A  uniform  live  load  of  loo  pounds  per  square  foot  on  sidewalks  and 
roadways. 

2.  On  each  street  railway  track,  one  8- wheel  electric -car  having  a  wheel 
spacing  of  5,  15,  5  feet  bet^veen  centers  of  wheels  along  one  rail;  each  wheel 
carrying  12,500  pounds.  The  car  is  assumed  to  cover  an  area  9  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  long. 

3.  One  wagon  weighing  20,000  pounds  on  each  of  two  axles  1 2  feet  apart 
In  applying  these  loads  to  find  the  maximum  stress  in  the  floor,  either 

of  the  loads  mentioned,  or  that  combination  of  any  of  the  above  loads 
which  produces  the  maximum  stress,  should  be  used.  If  the  uniform 
load  is  used  simultaneously  with  either  of  the  concentrated  loads,  the  former 
should  cover  only  that  part  of  the  roadway  not  covered  by  the  latter. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1800  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  railway  track  together  with  a  uniform 
load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  side- 
walks. 

For  spans  of  200  feet  or  more,  a  imiform  load  of  1200  pounds  per  linear 
foot  of  each  railway  track  together  with  a  imiform  load  of  80  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  sidewalks. 

The  load  on  each  track  should  be  assumed  to  cover  a  width  of  9  feet, 
thus  giving  200  pounds  per  square  foot  under  the  track  for  spans  of  100  feet 
or  less  and  133  pounds  per  square  foot  for  spans  over  200  feet  in  length. 

For  spans  between  100  and  200  feet,  the  loads  are  to  be  taken  proportion- 
ally. 

Suburban,  Town  .or  Heavy  Ck>antr7  Bridges.  For  floors  of  suburban, 
town,  or  heavy  country  bridges,  the  same  imiform  load  and  electric  car 
load  as  for  floors  of  city  bridges  but  with  wagon  weighing  10,000  pounds 
on  each  of  two  axles  10  feet  apart. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1800  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  together  with  a  uniform  load  of 
80  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway  and  sidewalks. 

For  spans  of  200  feet  or  more  the  values  corresponding  to  the  above  are 
1200  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track  and  60  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
remaining  area. 

The  load  on  each  track  should  be  assumed  to  cover  a  width  of  9  feet. 

For  spans  between  100  and  200  feet,  the  loads  are  to  be  taken  propor- 
tionally between  the  limits  stated. 

Light  Opontry  Bridges.     For  floors  of  light  country  bridges,  sub- 
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jected  to  light  highway  or  electric  railway  traffic,  on  each  track  one  8-wheeI 
electric  car  carrying  900Q  pounds  on  each  wheel,  or  one  wagon  weighing 
6000  pounds  on  each  of  two  axles  10  feel  apart.  These  two  loads  should  be 
assumed  to  act  together  where  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  stress 
in  the  floor. 

For  arch  rings  or  ribs  having  a  span  of  100  feet  or  less,  a  uniform  load  of 
1200  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  together  with  a  uniform  load  of 
80  pounds  (>er  square  foot  of  remaining  area  of  roadway. 

For  spans  of  200  feet  or  more,  the  values  corresponding  are  1000  pounds 
per  linear  foot  of  each  track,  and  50  pounds  per  square  foot  of  remaining 
area. 

For  spans  between  100  and  200  feet  the  loads  are  proportional  between 
the  limits  stated. 

It  is  customary  to  see  that  the  design  is  sufficient  to  cany  a  steam  road 
roller.  The  heaviest  roller  usually  specified  weighs  30,000  pounds,  12,000 
pounds  on  the  front  roller,  which  has  a  width  of  4  feet,  and  9000  pounds 
on  each  of  the  two  rear  rollers,  each  of  the  latter  having  a  width  of  20  inches. 
The  axles  are  taken  as  11  feet  apart  and  the  two  rear  wheels  as  5  feet 
center  to  center. 

LIVE  LOADS  FOB  RAILROAD  BRIDGES 

For  railroad  bridges  the  loading  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  line, 
and  hence  the  future  traffic  which  may  be  expected.  Two  consolidated 
locomotives,  with  25  000  pounds  on  each  driving  wheel,  followed  by  5000 
pounds  ()er  foot  of  each  track,  is  a  common  loading.  An  alternate  plan 
quite  generally  followed  for  the  rings  of  stone  or  concrete  arches  where  the 
filling  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  distribute  the  concentrated  loads  over 
a  considerable  area  of  arch  ring  is  to  use  5000  pounds  per  foot  of  track 
with  no  concentrated  load.  This  load  of  5000  pounds  (>er  foot  of  track 
is  equivalent  to  about  625  pounds  per  square  foot  of  horizontal  area.  These 
values  are  satisfactory  for  spans,  say,  over  80  feet  in  length. 

Generally  speaking,  the  shorter  the  span  the  greater  should  be  the 
assumed  uniform  load,  and  hence  for  spans  of,  say,  80  feet  or  less,  a  uniform 
load  of  1000  pounds  per  square  foot  is  frequently  adopted,  this  being 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  heaviest  locomotive  loadings. 

A  concentrated  load  on  top  of  a  fill  is  generally  assumed  to  be  distrib- 
uted downward  at  angles  of  45*^.  The  top  of  the  distributing  slope  may 
be  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  ties.  Wheel  loads  may  be  taken  as  dis- 
tributed over  3  feet  of  length  of  surface  of  fill  and  at  45^  angles  through 
the  filling. 
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DEAD  LOADS  AND  EARTH  PRESSURE 

A^th  o(>en  spandrels  having  columns  or  transverse  walls,  the  dead  loads 
act  verticaUy  upon  the  arch  ring  and  can  be  more  accurately  found  than 
with  filled  spandrels. 

With  spandrels  filled  with  earth  the  dead  load  carried  by  the  arch  ring 
is  that  due  to  the  weigh,  of  the  roadway,  of  the  filling,  and  of  the  arch  ring 
itself.  The  earth  filling  is  usually  assumed  to  act  vertically,  in  which  case 
the  forces  acting  on  the  arch  are  easily  computed.  For  arches  in  which 
the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  small,  such  an  assumption  is  sufficiently  correct 
A  common  assumption  for  weight  of  earth  fiU  where  the  actual  value  is 
unknown  is  loo  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Since  the  pressure  produced  by  the  earth  filling  against  the  eztradosal 
surface  of  the  ring  is  really  inclined,  being  nearly  vertical  near  the  crown 
and  considerably  inclined  near  the  springings,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  in 
an  arch  of  large  rise  to  take  account  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
pressure  near  the  springings.  The  earth  pressure  acting  against  an  inclined 
plane  may  be  found  either  algebraically  or  graphically.  The  algebraic 
solution  is  given  under  the  subject  of  retaining  walls,  page  759,  and  in  the 
example  of  arch  design  tjie  inclined  pressure  is  taken  into  account  for 
illustration,  although  it  is  really  unnecessary  in  the  case  selected.    (See  p.  734.) 

0X7TLINE  or  DISCUSSION  ON  ARCH  DESIGN 

The  method  of  designing  an  arch  by  the  elastic  theory  is  illustrated  by  the 
example  on  pages  733  to  740.  The  steps  to  be  taken  are  there  stated  in 
full. 

In  the  following  pages  the  reactions  at  the  supports,  which  in  an  arch 
are  not  simple  vertical  forces,  and  the  relations  between  the  outer  loads  and 
the  internal  stresses,  are  first  treated  briefly  so  as  to  understand  the  theoiy 
in  a  general  way.  Next  (p.  727),  the  working  formulas  are  given  for  find- 
ing the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  the  crown,  and  at  intermediate 
points  in  the  arch  ring.  From  these,  the  force  polygon  and  the  line  of 
pressure,  which  is  an  equilibrium  polygon  drawn  for  a  pole  distance  equal 
to  the  horizontal  thrust,  may  be  drawn  (p.  729).  The  method  of  determin- 
ing the  stresses  due  to  temperature  and  rib  shortening  is  given  (p.  730). 
Since  the  lines  of  pressure  do  not  ordinarily  pass  through  the  center  line  of 
the  arch  ring,  the  pressures  on  the  various  sections  are  eccentric.  The 
distribution  of  stress  in  an  arch  under  eccentric  loading  is  the  same  as 
in  any  other  member,  such  as  a  column.  The  analysis  is  discussed 
at  length  on  pages  377  to  389,  Chapter  XX.    Diagrams  are  presented 
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to  aid  in  the  determinations.  Following  the  example,  the  design  of  arch 
abutments  is  given  (p.  741),  and  beyond  this  are  general  directions  ^'th 
reference  to  construction  details.    Several  typical  arches  are  illustrated 

(P-  747)- 

U5LATI0N  BETWEEN  OUTER   LOADS  ANP  U5ACTION8  AT 

SUPPORTS 

An  arch  diflFers  from  a  beam  in  that  under  vertical  loads  the  reactions 
at  the  supports  of  the  arch  are  inclined,  while  for  a  beam  the  reactions  are 
vertical.  The  loads  acting  on  the  arch,  together  with  the  reactions  caused 
by  the  loads,  constitute  the  entire  system  of  forces  acting,  and  for  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  arch  the  relation  between  these  forces  should  be  deter- 
mined. This  relation  is  more  simply  deduced  if  for  each  reaction  there  are 
substituted  its  horizontal  and  vertical  components. 

For  arches  symmetrical  about  the  center  line  of  span  the  following  analy- 
sis is  applicable.  For  unsymmctrical  arches,  methods  similar  to  those  pre- 
sented in  the  following  pages  are  to  be  employed  although  the  necessary 
formulas  are  too  long  to  be  given  here. 

NOTATION 

i7,  and  F,  —horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  left  reaction. 

H2  and  ^2  —  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  right  reaction. 

Ml  and  M ,  -  moments  at  left  and  right  supports  respectively. 

M  =  moment  at  any  point  on  arch  axis  having  coordinates  x  and  y. 

M^y  H^y  Fg— moment,  thrust  and  shear  at  the  crown. 

M^  —  moment  at  any  point  on  left  half  of  arch  axis  of  all  loads  between  the 

point  and  the  crown. 
A/jj  =-  moment  at  any  point  on  right   half  of  arch  axis  of  all  outer  loads 

between  the  f)oint  and  crown. 
m    =  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  half  length  of  arch  axis  is  divided. 
s     —  short  length  of  arch  axis. 

/     =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  about  the  gravity  axis. 
L    —  horizontal  span  of  arch  axis. 
r      =  rise  of  arch. 

£g  '-  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete. 
n     —  ratio  of  .moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 
R    =«  resultant  force  acting  on  any  section  of  the  arch  ring.  -  - 

N    «  thrust  =»  normal  component  of  resultant  R. 
V    =  shear  =«  radial' component  of  resultant  R, 
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H  —  horizontal  component  of  resultant  R. 

P    —  any  concentrated  load. 

Jj^  -  change  in  span  length  due  to  any  cause,  +  for  an  increase,  —  for  a 

decrease. 
t     —  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  of  the  arch  ring  from  the  mean  in  degrees 

Fahrenheit. 
c     —  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  or  contraction. 
/    —  average  unit  compression  in  concrete  of  arch  ring  due  to  thrust. 
<l>    —  central  angle  subtended  by  the  axis  of  the  arch. 
Xyy  —  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the  arch  ring. 

Three-Hinged  Arch.  The  use  of  the  three-hinged  arch  is  discussed 
on  page  713.  Since  its  analysis  is  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates 
important  principles  of  arch  design,  it  is  considered  first. 

Referring  to  Fig.  225,  it  is  seen  that  there  are  two  unknown  components 
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Fig.  22$. — ^Arch  with  Three  Hinges.     (Seep.  720). 

of  each  reaction,  making  four  unknown  quantities,  iJ„  7„  11^,  F,,  which 
require  four  equations  to  solve  them.  From  statics  we  have  the  three 
equations  of  equilibrium: 

Algebraic  sum  of  vertical  components  =  zero. 

Algebraic  sum  of  horizontal  components  ■=  zero. 

Algebraic  sum  of  moments  of  all  forces  about  any  point  «=  zero. 

We  have  here  an  additional  equation  from  the  fact  that  the  bending 

moment  at  the  crown  hinge  «=  o.     Therefore  the  four  components  of  the 

reactions  can  easily  be  found.    Suppose  there  is  only  one  load,  P,  on  the 

span.    Then 

P  (I  -  2) 
and  F,  =  = 


F,»-      W 


(3) 


Since,  for  equilibrium,  the  moment  at  the  crown  hinge  must  be  o,  the 
resultant  reaction  on  the  left  must  pass  through  the  left  hinge,  or 


Fi  (  -  )  -  ///  =  o.     Hence  H^ 


V,L 


2r 


(4) 


Fj,  H|  >«  oomponenta  of  left  reaction.     F^,  Hj  «»  componcatt  of  right  reaction.    L^^tpvx, 
r  —  ri«e. 
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When  all  loads  are  vertical,  or  in  any  case  when  the  loads  are  symmetrical 
about  the  center,  H^  «  fZ^j. 

When  the  loads  are  not  symmetrical  and  also  not  vertical,  If,  can  be  easily 
found,  after  Hi  has  been  determined  as  above,  from  the  relation  that  the 
algebraic  sum  of  all  the  outer  horizontal  forces  —  o.  In  a  three-hinged 
arch,  then,  the  reactions  having  been  found  by  means  of  simple  statics 
as  above  described,  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  on  any  section 
of  the  arch  can  be  computed  and  sections  designed.* 

Two-Hinged  Arch.  Under  the  action  of  the  loads  on  this  arch  there 
are  produced  two  components  of  the  reaction  at  each  support,  making  in 
all  four  unknowns,  H^  V„  Hg,  V,,  From  statics  we  have  the  three  funda- 
mental equations  of  equilibrium,  as  given  above.  We  must  find  an  addi- 
tional equation  from  the  theory  of  elasticity.  This  additional  equation  is 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  span  does  not  change  its  length  under  the 


Fig.  226. — Two-Hinged  Arch.     (See'p.  721). 

action  of  the  loads.      From  mechanicsf  we  know  that  if  the  arch  were 

fixed  at  B  and  free  at  A,  the  horizontal  motion  of  A  (the  origin  of  coordi- 

s 
nates)  is  given  by  I  My  -7:7,  where  I  denotes  the  summation  of  the  products 

of  My  —for  each  section  of  the  arch.  Now,  since  the  arch  is  reaUy  pre- 
vented by  the  support  from  moving  horizontally  at  point  A,  the  above 
deformation  can  be  placed  equal  to  o,  and  we  have  then  the  fourth  equation 

2"  My  —  —  o,  which,  in  addition  to  the  three  from  statics,  enables  us  to 

find  the  reactions  Hi,  Fi,  iJs,  Vf,  As  soon  as  the  reactions  are  known,  the 
thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  any  section  of  the  arch  can  be  found 

'('Three  Hinged  Masonry  Archcf ;  I/ong  Spans  Espedally  Considered,  by  David  A.  MoKtor, 
Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineent,  Vol.  XL,  p.  31. 
•f^'Mecbanics  of  Engineermg,"  by  Irving  P.  Church,  1908,  p.  449. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  can  be  obtained  for  as 
arch  with  only  one  hinge  (at  the  crown). 

"Fixed''  or  "Ck>ntinaou8"  Arches.  A  method  frequently  followed 
with  the  hingeless  arch  is  to  consider  the  reactions  at  the  ends  in  the  same 
way  as  in  hinged  arches,  but  the  simpler  method  is  to  take  the  forces  at  a 
section  through  the  crown.  However,  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
theory  and  the  relation  of  the  external  to  the  internal  forces,  the  arch  reac- 
tions at  the  supports  will  be  discussed  first  and  afterward  the  analysis  will 
consider  the  forces  at  the  crown. 

Let  Fig.  227  represent  a  hingeless  arch.  The  loads  having  been  deter- 
mined, there  are  at  each  support  three  unknown  quantities,  namely,  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  components  and  the  point  of  application  of  the 
reaction.     Or,  instead  of  saying  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  reaction 


Fig.  227. — Continuous  Arch.     (Seep.  722). 


is  unknown,  we  can  say  that  there  is  a  bending  moment  at  each  support,  and 
that  this  moment,  together  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
the  reaction,  makes  three  unknown  quantities  at  each  support  to  be  found. 
There  are  then  six  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined,  namely,  i/„  l'„ 
Ai  If  J. J.  2,  y  2)  •"*  2* 

Statics  provides  the  three  fundamental  equations  of  equilibrium  (see 
page  720),  hence  three  additional  equations  must  be  determined  from  the 
theory  of  elasticity.  These  three  additional  equations  are  given  from  the 
three  following  conditions: 

The  change  in  span/of  the  arch  -  Jjc  -  O 
The  vertical  deflection  at  A  (the  origin  of  coordinates)  -«  Jy  —  O 
The  change  in  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  arch  axis  at  A  —  J^  -  0 
These  three  conditions  must  be  true  since  the  arch  is  fixed  at  A  and  at  C. 
the  abutments  being  assumed  immovable 
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Prom  mechanics,* 


Jx^I^My-^^O  (5) 

Jy^I^Mxjj  =0  (6) 

J^^i'fM^^O  (7) 

These  three  equations  are  general  formulas.  They  are  not  used  directly 
in  arch  computations  but  are  necessary  in  the  theoretical  derivation  of  the 
working  formulas  given  in  paragraphs  which  follow. 

These  three  equations  express  the  conditions  that  the  horizontal,  vertical 
and  rotary  movements  of  the  left  end  of  the  arch  ring  each  equal  zero, 
so  far  as  these  motions  are  caused  by  the  bending  moments  otdyy  acting  on 
the  different  sections  from  B  to  A.  The  movements  due  to  the  thrust  and 
shear  within  the  ring  are  not  here  considered.  By  means  of  equations  (5), 
(6),  (7)  and  the  three  from  statics  (see  p.  720)  we  can  solve  for  the  six 
unknown  quantities  at  the  supports,  namely,  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of  each  reaction  and  the  moment  at  each  support,  and  having 
thus  found  the  reactions,,  the  stresses  within  the  ring  can  be  computed. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  OUTER  FORGES  AND  THE  THRUST,  SHEAR 
AND  BENDING  MOMENT  FOR  THE  FIXED  ARGHf 

In  Fig.  228  let  the  arch  A  B  be  fixed  at  the  two  supports.  If  the  loads  are 
incwn,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  reactions  and  also  the 
noment  at  each  support  of  the  arch  may  be  found,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Having  these  three  quantities  for  each  support,  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  each  reaction  may  then  be  determined. 

Thus  in  Fig.  228  the  point  of  application  at  the  left  support  is  at  a,  dis- 

tant  y^  vertically  from  A,  where  y  i  —  tf  .   Similarly  at  B,  yj  *■    ~- .    Having 

Jtx  Jti 

computed  y^  and  y„  thus  locating  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions, 
the  force  polygon  and  its  equilibrium  polygon,  a  h  cd,  can  be  drawn,  as 
described  more  fUUy  on  page  735,  and  the  latter  will  be  the  true  line  of  pres- 
sure for  the  loading  shown.    The  stresses  on  any  section  such  as  D  may 

M  *  moment,  s  «  short  length  of  arch  axis.  E  ^  modulus  of  elasticity.  /  •  moment 
.neitia.     ix  ~  change  of  span  length,    xy  —  coordinates  of  a  point. 

^See  ''Mechanics  of  Engineering/'by  Irving  P.  Church,  1908,  p.  449,  or  any  general  treatise 
on  mechanics. 

tXhis  method  of  analysis  corresponds  to  that  adopted  by  Messrs.  Turneaure  and  Maurer  in  their 
book  on  "Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction." 
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be  then  studied  The  resultant  of  all  outer  forces  on  the  left  of  D  is  a  force 
acting  along  the  line  ab  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  and  having  a  magnitude 
eauai  to  the  force  Oo  of  the  force  polygon.    This  resultant  outer  force  O^ 
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Fio.  228. — Line  of  Pressure  in  an  Arch.     (See  p,  723) 


Pig.  229. — Forces  Acting  upon  an  Arch  Section.    (See  p.   724.) 

acting  along  ab  is  resisted  by  inner  forces,  L  e.,  stresses,  on  the  section  D 
which  is  redrawn  in  Fig.  229. 
Thj  force  R  is  the  force  opposing  the  resultant  O©.    This  force  is  equiva- 
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lent  to  a  force  R  acting  at  the  arch  axis  and  a  bending  moment  —  Ru^  — 
Hu^  where  H  is  the  horizontal  component  of  R  and  u  is  the  vertical  distance 
from  point  D  on  the  arch  axis  to  the  equilibrium  polygon;  «'  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  point  D  to  the  force  R  —  O©.  For  vertical  loads  // 
is  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  arch  ring. 

The  resultant  force  R  acting  at  D  can  be  resolved  into  two  comf)onents 
one  of  which,  Ny  is  tangential  to  the  axis  at  D  and  therefore  normal  to  the 
section  of  the  arch  ring;  the  other  component,  V ,  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
and  parallel  to  the  section. 

N\s  the  thrust,  that  is,  the  tangential  component  of  the  resultant  force 
on  the  section. 

V  is  the  shear y  that  is,  the  radial  component  of  the  resultant  force  on  the 
section. 

Hu  or  Ru'  is  the  bending  moment  about  the  gravity  axis  of  the  section. 

Evidently  there  are  sections  of  the  arch  where  the  equilibrium  polygon 
intersects  the  arch  axis.  At  these  sections  the  bending  moment  is  zero. 
Furthermore,  if  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  normal  to  any  section  there  will 
be  no  shear  on  that  section.  It  is  possible  then  to  find  sections  where  there 
is  no  moment,  or  no  shear,  or  possibly  where  there  is  neither  moment  nor 
shear.    There  is  always  a  thrust  on  every  section. 


THEUST,  8HEAB  AND  MOMENT  AT  THE  OBOWN 

Instead  of  actually  finding  the  components  of  the  reactions  and  the 
moments  at  the  supports  by  the  plan  indicated  on  page  723,  it  is  simpler  to 
find  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the  crown.  Having  these,  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  may  be  drawn  and  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  any  point 
may  be  found.  The  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the  crown  can  be  found 
by  use  of  equations  (5),  (6),  (7),  page  723,  in  which  M  is  the  moment  of 
any  point  D  of  Fig.  228,  page  724,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  values  at  the 
crown.  Instead,  however,  of  determining  these  quantities  by  means  of 
these  equations,  shorter  expressions  for  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at 
the  crown  maybe  obtained  by  taking  tlie  origin  of  coordinates  at  the  crown 
and  studying  tJie  motion  at  that  point. 

In  Fig.  230,  CD  represents  the  vertical  section  at  crown,  upon  which  acts 
the  resultant  pressure  along  the  line  AB.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  for 
this  resultant  force  is  substituted  the  horizontal  thrust,  H^  the  shear,  V^ 
acting  at  the  center  of  the  section  CD,  and  the  moment  M^ 

Referring  to  Fig.  231,  page  726,  and  accepting  C  as  origin  of  coordinates, 
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Let 
xj,  -  coordinates  of  any  point  D, 
Af  j^  —  moment  at  any  point  D  on  left  half  of  arch  axis  of  all  loads  between 

the  point  and  the  crown. 
3f  j2  —  moment  at  any  point  D  on  right  half  of  arch  of  all  loads  between 

the  point  and  the  crown. 
m     —  number  of  divisions  of  half  of  the  arch  axis. 


Fio.  23a — Moment  and  Thrust  at  the  Crown.     {See  p.  725.) 


Pig.  231. — Coordinates  of  Any  Point  in  Arch  Axis.  (See  p.   725. ) 

The  formulas  given  below  require  that  the  arch  be  divided  so  that 
the  ratio  of  length  of  any  division  to  its  average  moment  of  inertia  is 
constant.  Because  of  this  requirement  the  end  divisions  with  large 
moments  of  inertia  may  be  long,  even  with  comparatively  short  divisions 
at  the  crown.  This  may  cause  an  inaccuracy  which  can  be  largely  elimi- 
nated by  subdividing  the  load  on  the  end  divisions. 

The  greater  the  number  of  divisions  the  more  accurate  the  results. 

For  an  arch  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  any 
division  to  its  average  moment  of  inertia  is  constant   (see  page  728) 
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the  three  unknown  quantities,  V^  H^  and  M^  may  be  f oimd  from  form- 
ulas* 

M, ^ -^ "—^  (18) 

2m 


*The  horizontal  motion  of  C,  Fig.  ajT,  u  in  preceding  analysiii  d«e  to  bending  moments  on  sec- 

tions  between  B  and  C,iaZ  ^  My  j^    The  horizontal  motion  of  C  due  to  the  bending  moments 

on  sections  between  il  and  C, it  2  ^  My  — *     These  two  motions  are  equal  but  opposite  in  direc> 

C         EI 

tion,  hence, 

Similarlj  the  vertical  motions  at  C  are  equal, 

^  C^'EI'''^C^'EI  ^^' 

Also  the  changes  in  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  at  C  are  equal,  but   opposite  in 
direction,  hence, 

S 

If  each  half  of  the  arch  aiis  be  divided  into  m  divisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  -j  constant  for 

all  the  divisions  (See  p.  728)  the  factor  -j-  and  also  E  may  be  cancelled.   In  the  equations  (8),  (9) 

(10),  Mt  1%  ««  y,  denote  respectively  the  bending  moment,  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section, 
and  coordinates  at  the  center  point  of  each  division  of  the  arch  axis. 
At  center  of  any  division  between  A  and  C  the  bending  moment  is 

M"  Me-  Fex-h  Hey-  Mr  (11) 

At  center  of  any  division  between  B  and  C  the  bending  moment  is 

M'- Me-^- Vex  + Iley  Ml  (") 

Placing  these  values  of  il/  in  equations  (S),  (9)  and  (lo)  and  collecting  terms,  we  have 

aA/ci"y  +  %HeI  f-lMuy-^MLyo  (13) 

a  Iff Af c  +  a  Htf 2*  y  -  2"  Af ij  -  2*  Af 2;,  1  o  (15) 

Combining  (13)  and  (15), 

miMRy  +  m^_MLy  -j^  MRlylML^y 
^«"  ■       i[«i'y»-('i'y)»l  ^'^^ 

^        /    N  ^       IMLx-IMr» 

From  (14)  Fe ^"J^ (i?) 

From  (.5)  »,,.U^K-±l"-kZ^ly  OS) 

M  —  moment.    He  '"  crown  thrust.     Ve  ^  crown  shear,      m  »  number  divisions   of   half 
axis.    «f  y  ■■  coordinates  of  a  point. 
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These  are  fundamental  equations  in  arch  analysis.  The  method  of 
application  is  illustrated  in  the  example,  page  733. 

All  S  signs  denote  summations  for  one-half  of  the  arch  axis. 

All  numerical  values  of  Af  j ,  M^^  x,  y,  are  positive. 

A  positive  value  of  V^  indicates  that  the  line  of  pressure  at  the  crown 
slopes  upward  toward  the  left;  a  negative  value,  upward  towards  the  right. 

A  positive  value  of  M^  indicates  a  positive  moment  at  the  crown;  a  nega- 
tive value,  a  negative  moment. 

The  moment  at  any  point  between  B  and  C  is 

M  «  M,  -  V,x  +H^--  Mj^  (19) 

while  at  any  point  between  A  and  C 

M  ^M,  +  V,x+II,y  -il/^  (20) 


Fig.  232. — Diagram  for  finding  Constant  - .     {See  p.  728) 


Fig.  233. — Diagram  for  finding  Length  of  Arc  of  a  Circle.     {See  p,  728.) 
OBAPHIOAL  METHOD  FOB  FINDINO  GONSTAKTy 

*  Fig.  232  and  Fig.  233  give  a  graphical  method  of  determining  the  length 

M  "  moment.    He  «-  crown  thrust.    Fe  «=  crown  shear.    *,  y  —  coordinates  of  a  poioU 
I  m  length  of  division  of  axis.    /  m  mQRiCOt  of  inertia 


/ 


r 


.  / 


\ 


---> 
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of  divisions  for  a  constant  y .    If  the  arch  axis  is  made  up  of  arcs  of  circles, 

the  length  of  any  arc  ACB  is  equal  to  three  halves  of  the  straight  line  AC* . 

The  point  C  is  found  in  Fig.  233  by  dividing  the  chord  AB  into  thirds  and 

dra^idng  a  radius  through  the  one-third  point.    If  the  arc  is  an  ellipse,  a 

simple  method  of  drawing  which  is  given  on  page  192 ,  the  length  may  be 

measured  from  the  drawing.    Having  found  the  length  of  the  half  axis  and 

s  ^ 
drawn  it  as  a  horizontal  line,  the  constant  y  is  found  as  shown  in  Fig.  232  by 

computing  four  or  more  values  of  /,  the  moment  of  inertia,  at  different 
points  and  plotting  these  to  locate  the  curves  as  shown.  Beginning  at  the 
lower  left  comer  of  the  diagram,  trial  diagonals  (parallel  to  each  other)  and 
vertical  lines  are  drawn,  so  that  the  number  of  spaces  between  the  verticals 
will  represent  the  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  half  arch  must  be 
divided.  If  at  the  first  trial  the  final  diagonal  does  not  come  out  exactly  at 
the  upper  right  comer  which  represents  the  crown  of  the  arch,  a  new  slope  is 
tried  for  the  parallel  diagonals. 

LINE  OF  PRESSURE 

Having  determined  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown,  the  line  of  pres- 
sure may  be  drawn  as  shown  in  folding  Fig.  235,  opposite  page  738,  from 
which  the  compression  and  tension  at  different  sections  may  be  found  after 
determining  the  thrust  and  eccentricity  from  the  formulas  which  follow. 

It  is  well  to  draw  the  line  of  pressure  before  considering  the  temperature 
and  the  effect  of  the  rib  shortening,  and  then  afterwards  study  these,  adding 
or  deducting  the  stresses  for  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

EFFEOT  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  THRUST 

The  thrust  acting  throughout  the  ring  tends  to  shorten  the  span.  A 
change  of  temperature  of  the  ring  tends  to  shorten  the  span  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  or  to  lengthen  the  span  when  the  temperature  rises.  The 
tendency  for  the  span  to  change  its  length  by  a  distance  dj^  due  to  any  cause 
is  resisted  by  a  horizontal  component  II  and  a  moment  Jl/i  acting  at  each 
support,  and  by  a  thrust  and  moment  in  the  arch  ring.  J^  is  positive  for 
an  increase  and  negative  for  a  decrease  in  span  length. 

*Method  given  in  Notn'elles  Annalcs  de  Mathematiques,  Jan.  1907.     The  error  for  40  degrees 
is  less  than  x^^nr ,  for  70  degrees  is  less  than  x^Vv*  ^^^  9^  degrees  is  less  than  ji^Vv- 
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The  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown  may  be  found  from  formulas* 

/  mEJ 


and 


^•■^   s  aimly'-^ilyy]  ^^^^ 


Hc^y 


Rise  in  Temperature.  Under  a  rise  of  temperature  of  the  arch  ring  of 
t  degrees  Fahr.  the  span  L  would  tend  to  increase  in  length  an  amount 
of  clLy  c  being  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion.  Substituting  for  J^,  in 
(23)  the  value  of  clL,  the  thrust  at  crown  is 

/  ctLmE 

The  value  of  the  temperature  coefficient,  c,  in  equation  (25)  may  be  taken 
for  concrete  as  0.0000055.  Dimensions  must  all  be  in  same  units;  if  in 
feet,  E  must  he  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  Using  a  value  of  E^  of  2,ocx>,ooo, 
E  is  therefore  2,000,000  X  i44~  288,000,000  pounds  per  square  foot 

Moment  at  crown  is 

M,=  -      '---  (26) 

m 


*The  change  in  total  span  length,  the  two  halves  of  the  arch  being  equal,  ia 


zI^My^j~  JL  (") 

The  change  in  inclination  of  tangent  to  axis  at  crown  it 

Replacing  the  M  of  equations  (21)  and  (22)  bj  Me  +  He  >,  which  is  the  moment  at  anj  point  D, 

s 
Fig.  234,  in  tenns  of  moment  and  thrust  at  the  crown,  and  making  y  constant,  there  rtsukg 

a  -^j  Mel  >■*■*£/  ^*^  r^^L 

mMe  +  Hc^  y^  o 
From  which 

^«  •"  7  2  [m  if  -  (i*  jf[  <*3) 

and 

He^J 
Mc-- (h) 

M  M  moment.  He  ~  crown  thrust,  m  —  number  divisions  of  half  axil,  i  —  length  of 
division  of  axis.  /  ■"  moment  inertia.  L  —  span.  E  ^  modulus  of  elasticity.  ^l "-change  of 
span  length,  t  ^  nse  or  fall  of  temperature,  c  ^  coefficient  of  expansion.  »,  y  >-*cf»5rdinates  of 
a  point. 
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The  moment  at  any  point  D  may  be  found  as  soon  as  the  values  of  H^ 
and  M^  have  been  determined  by  means  of  the  relation 

M  "M.  +  B;^  (27) 

or  we  can  say  that  the  moment  at  any  point  equals  the  thrust  H*  multi- 
plied by  the  distance  from  the  point  in  question  to  the  line  OO,  Fig.  234. 

X  C 


Fig.  234, — Moments  and  Thrusts  due  to  Changes  of  Temperature.  (See  p.  730.) 

Above  the  line  OO,  Fig.  234,  the  moments  are  all  negative,  being  a  maxi- 
mum at  tlie  crown,  and  below  OO  they  are  all  positive,  being  maximum  at 

A  and  B.    The  line  OO  is  below  the  crown  a  distance  d  —  —    At  the  two 

m 

points  where  OO  intersect  the  arch  axis  the  moments  are  zero,  as  is  evident 

from  equations  (24)  and  (26). 

Fall  in  Tempcralnrc.    Here  the  thrust  at  crown  is 

I  c  iLniE 

^^'^^7  2  [mlf~-~(l'yy]  ^^^^ 

where  c  is  0.0000055,  and  moment  at  crown  is 

m 
and,  as  above, 

M  -  M^  +  H^  (30) 

In  placing  a  numerical  value  for  11^  in  the  last  two  equations,  it  should 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  negative  quantity.  If  in  the  equations  the  values 
of  L  and  y  are  in  feet,  E  is  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  Above  00  the 
moments  are  all  positive, '  below  they  are  all  negative.  The  thrust  at  the 
crown  is  really  a  tension  in  this  case. 

M  *  moment.  He  —  crown  thrust,  m  ^  number  divisions  of  half  axis,  s  ^  length  of 
division  of  axis.  /  ^  moment  inertia.  L  —  span.  E  >«  modulus  of  elasticity.  ;  —rise  or  fall  of 
temperature  from  mean,    c  —  coefficient  of  expansion,    x,  y  ^  coordinates  of  a  point. 

*The  horizontal  thrust  is  constant  throughout  the  arch,  hence  He  at  the  crown  equals  H  at 
tlw  iuppoit. 
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An  increase  and  a  decrease  of  20  degrees  Fahr.  is  probably  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  concrete  arches  with  filled  spandrels.  For  arches  with  open 
spandrels  the  range  in  temperature  of  the  concrete  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air.  For  example,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  range 
of  temperature  of  the  air  from  —20  degrees  to  +100  degrees  Fahr.,  the 
range  for  arch  computation  should  be  taken  at  least  40  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  mean  temperature. 

The  methods  of  combining  the  temperature  moments  and  thrusts  with 
those  due  to  loads  is  illustrated  in  the  example,  page  737. 

EFFECT  OF  BIB  SHOBTENINO  DUE  TO  THBUST 

The  thrust  acting  throughout  the  arch  ring  tends  to  cause  a  shortening 
of  the  span,  which,  if  /  is  average  compression  (obtained  by  averaging 

values  in  computation  of  ring)  for  unit  area,  —  —  —  Jj^ 

Hence 

/  f  Lm 

^*  7  2  [w  ly"  -llyy]  ^^^ 


and 


M,  -  -  -^  (32) 


and,  as  in  temperature  stresses, 

Jlf  -  M,  +  iJ^y  (33) 

All  the  summations  above  are  for  one-half  the  span  only.  111  =  num- 
ber of  divisions  in  one-half  of  the  arch  axis. 

The  effect  of  rib  shortening  is  slight  in  many  cases  but  in  a  fiat 
arch  it  may  be  considerable.     It  is  similar  to  a  fall  in  temperature. 

DISTBIBUTION  OF  STBE88  OVEB  CB0S8  SECTION 

Knowing  the  thrust,  shear  and  bending  moment  at  the  selected 
sections  of  the  ring,  the  distribution  of  stresses  on  the  sections  must 
be  computed  to  insure  against  excessive  working  stresses  and  an 
uneconomical  design.  On  pages  377  to  389  are  given  formulas  for  de- 
termining the  stresses  caused  by  eccentric  forces  or  by  an  axial  force 
and  a  bending  moment.     Shear  in  all  cases  is  negligible. 

M  —  moment.  He  =  crown  thrust,  m  —  number  divisions  of  half  axis,  s  ->  short  length 
of  arch  axis.  I  "  moment  inertia.  L  —  span,  y  —  coordinate  of  a  point,  /  «  compression 
in  concrete. 
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METHOD  OF  PBOCEDUBE  FOB  THE  DESIGN  OF  AN  ABCH 

The  design  of  an  arch  is  a  trial  process;  the  design  being  selected 
and  then  investigated  to  see  if  the  sections  are  of  sufl5cient  strength. 
If  the  arch  first  chosen  is  too  large  or  too  small  it  must  be  revised. 

Since  the  location  of  the  line  of  pressure  and  also  the  stresses  are 
affected  by  the  loading,  it  is  customary  either  to  compute  the  arch 
for  the  dead  load  plus  concentrated  loads  located  at  the  most  unfavora- 
ble positions,  or  else  to  compute  it  for  the  dead  load  plus  a  uniform 
live  load  covering  one-half  the  arch  and  also  covering  the  entire  arch. 

The  following  pages  indicate  the  steps  in  the  design  of  a  highway 
bridge  shown  in  Fig.  235,  page  739,  with  the  live  load  over  one-half 
the  span.    The  procedure  is  similar  when  the  entire  span  is  loaded. 

1.  Draw  a  preliminary  curve  for  the  intrados.     (See  p.  714.) 

2 .  Assume  a  crown  thickness  in  accordance  with  the  formula  on  page  715. 

3.  Lay  out  the  curve  of  the  extrados  and  the  surface  of  the  roadway.. 
The  extrados  may  be  a  3-centered  curve,  but  it  is  better  to  use  an  arc  of 
a  circle  if  possible.  It  should  be  so  placed  as  to  give  a  ring  thickness  at 
the  quarter  points  of  the  span  of  1}  to  1}  times  the  crown  thickness,  and 
a  ring  thickness  at  the  springings  of  2  or  3  times  the  crown  thickness  in 
this  first  trial. 

4     Draw  the  arch  axis  midway  between  the  extrados  and  the  intrados. 

5.    Divide  the  arch  axis  into  distances  such  that  the  ratio  of  each  distance 

to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  ring  at  the  center  of  the 

5  ^ 
distance  is  a  constant;  that  is,  .  is  a  constant.    This  can  be  done  by  trial 

by  beginning  at  the  crown  and  working  towards  the  springings  or  by  the 
method  described  on  page  728.  The  mometU  of  inertia  is  of  the  combined 
section  of  concrete  and  steel  about  tJie  gravity  axis,  hence  the  size  and  posi- 
tion of  the  steel  rods  must  be  first  assumed,  when  /  may  be  computed  by 
the  formula  on  page  381.  The  ratio  of  area  of  steel  to  total  area  of  section 
at  crown  may  be  arbitrarily  taken  in  the  first  place  from  0.007  to  0.0125, 
that  is  from  0.7%  to  i  J  %.  The  divisions  are  separated  by  vertical  sections. 
In  the  problem  here  solved  the  distance,  5,  next  to  the  crown  is  1.14  ft., 

5 
and  that  next  to  the  springing  is  7.82  ft.  The  constant  ratio,  y  for  this  arch 

is  1 1.4*  On  folding  Fig.  235  the  centers  of  the  divisions  are  shown  by  circles 
and  are  numbered  i,  2,  3,  etc.    All  distances  are  in  feet  and  all  quantities 

^Greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  larger  number  nf  divisions  than  here  chosen, 
and  also  by  subdividing  loads  P^  and  P.^ 
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involving  distance  are  in  foot  units.    A  section  of  the  arch  i  foot  wide 
transversely  is  considered. 

6.  Compute  the  dead  and  live  loads  and  enter  these  loads  as  indicated 
by  Pj  -Pji  ^tc,  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  division.  In  the  accompany- 
ing design,  a  live  load  of  loo  pounds  per  square  foot  covers  the  right  half 
span,  while  on  the  left  is  the  dead  load  alone  of  the  masonry  taken  at  150 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  plus  the  earth  fill  taken  at  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Table  i.     Ordinates  and  Moments  in  Computaiion  of  Example 


Points 

i 

X 

1 

O.OI 

0-3; 

f 

o.oc 

1 
00 

Mj, 
00 

00 

Mr, 

00 

Mj;, 

1 
00 

^Ry 

10  and  1 1 

0.56 

00 

9  and  12I 

1.71 

0.04 

^•9i 

0.00 

39'1 

5»" 

668; 

891 

16 

21 

8  and  13 

2.88 

O.Il 

8.3 

O.OI 

i2os[ 

I  603 

3  47«^ 

4616 

«32 

176 

7  and  14 

4.11 

0.23 

16.9; 

0.05^ 

2  52d 

3346 

'0  3S7 

'3  75^ 

580 

1743 
461a 

770 

6  and  15 

5-43 

0-39 

»9S' 

O.IJ 

4  4'/'! 

S9»3 

24277 

32  162 

2  310 

5  and  16, 

6.89 

0.63 

47. s 

0.40 

7  3*7, 

9672 

50483: 

66640 

6093 

4  and  If 

8.57 

0.97 

73.5 

0.94 

II  584 

15  216 

99  275 

130  401 

II  237; 

"4  759 

%  and  18 

>os9: 

i.S<^ 

112.2; 

.*-*5 

18242 

23791 

193  183! 

25>947 

27  363; 

35686 

a  and  19 

13  '7, 

2.39! 

'73-5; 

5-71 

29480 

3804s 

388  252 

501  053 

70457 

90928 

I  and  zo 

>7.94 

5- 14: 

1 

321.8: 

26.41 

58  553| 

7419* 

I  052  235 

I  331  004 

301  476 

381  347 

1 

71.85 

II. 41 

786.4 

35-9* 

«33  873 

172  309 

I  822  200' 

2  33  a  466 

417620 

532090 

All  distances  in  fuot-iinits;     all  moments  in  foot-pounds 

Values  of  H^j  V^  and  M^  at  crown  for  Live  and  Dead  Loads. 

lo  (417  620  -f-  532090)  —  1141  (133  S73  -f  172  309) 


^d- 


Mc~ 


2  [lo  X  35.92  —  (11.41)^ 
1822200  —  2332466 

1573  ^^ 

172  309  +  133  873  —  2  X  13.107  X  11.41 


+  13  107  lb. 


''«- 


20 


+  354  ft.  lb. 


Values  of  H^  and  M^  at  crown  for  Rise  in  Temperature. 

I      .0000055  X  20  X  41.88  X  10  X  2000000  X  144 
^  "  114  2  [10  X  35.92  —  (11.41)^1 

-  254s  X  11.41 
Af  J  — -^ —  -  2900  ft.  lb. 


-  2545  lb. 


JO 


Values  of  H^  and  Mf.  at  crown  for  Rib  Shortening. 

i^  66  X  41.88  X  10  X  144 
^  1 1.4  2(10  X  35.92  -  (11.41)-'] 


760  lb. 


A/,-- 


—  760  X  1 1. 41 


10 


-  +  870  ft.  lb 


The  horizontal  components  of  the  earth  pressure  are  so  small  that  they 
are  neglected,  except  that,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  they  are  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  load  adjoining  each  springing,  where  the  horizontal  compo- 
nents are  computed  by  formulas  for  earth  pressure  on  page  760.  The 
point  of  application  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components,  as  shown 
for  P„  is  taken  at  the  arch  axis.    Tn  practice,  earth  pressure  is  negligible 
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in  the  design  of  flat  arch  rings  of  the  type  here  selected,  and  all  loads  may 
be  taken  as  vertical.  Only  where  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  is  large  need  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  earth  pressure  be  considered. 

7.  Make  a  table  similar  to  Table  i,  page  734.  The  values  of  x  and  y 
are  scaled  from  the  drawing,  and  are  the  coordinates  of  the  center  points  of 
the  divisions  of  the  arch  axis.  The  crown  point  of  arch  axis" is  here  taken 
as  the  origin  of  coordinates.  The  values  of  Mj^  and  Mj^  are  computed.  Mj^ 
represents  the  moment  at  each  of  the  center  points  i  to  10  inclusive  of  all 
loads  lying  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  crown.  Thus  Mi^  for 
point  10  is  o;  for  point  9,  3/x,=  340  X  1.15  "-391  ft.  lb.;  for  point  8,  M^,- 
391  +  696  X  I.I 7  —  1205  ft.  lb.,  and  so  on.  The  moment  at  each  **center'' 
point  being  obtained  from  that  at  each  preceding  "center"  point.  M^  of 
course  represents  the  moment  at  each  of  the  center  points  11  to  20  inclusive 
of  all  loads  lying  between  the  point  in  question  and  the  crown.  For  a 
symmetrical  loading  M 2;  would  equal  Mr  ^^^  ^^ich  pair  of  center  points, 
such  as  I  and  20. 

8.  Compute  H^  7^,  M^  that  is,  the  thrust,  shear  and  moment  at  the 
crown,  as  on  page  734,  by  using  equations  (16),  (17),  and  (18), page  727. 
K  the  sign  of  V^.  is  plus  the  line  of  pressure  (equilibrium  polygon)  at  the 
crown  slopes  upward  towards  the  left;  if  minus,  as  in  the  present  case, 
upwards  toward  the  right.  A  pus  sign  for  M^  indicates  a  positive  moment: 
a  minus  sign,  a  negative  moment  at  the  crown.  For  the  arch  in  folding 
Fig.  235,  the  crown  thrust  H^  =  13 107  pounds,  V^  -  -  324  pounds  and 
M^  —  +  354  ft-  pounds. 

9.  Draw  a  force  polygon  as  shown  in  folding  Fig.  235  by  laying  oflf  to 
scale  the  loads  P„  P„  etc.,  as  o  -  i,  i  -  2,  etc.  Find  the  pole  by  laying 
off  Fg  downward  (because  negative)  from  the  crown  point,  10,  and  then 
laying  off  H^  horizontal.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  having  H^ 
and  V^  for  sides  thus  slopes  upward  to  left  or  upward  to  right,  according 
as  7g  is  +  or  - . 

10.  Draw  the  equilibrium  polygon  as  shown  on  the  arch  of  folding  Fig. 
235.    The  resultant  pressure  acts  above  the  axis  at  the  crown  a  distance. 

-zzr-   —   c  if  Mg  is  plus,  and  below  by  the  same  amount  if  M^  is  minus. 

Since  here,  as  is  shown  later,  e  —  +0.028  feet,  this  distance  is  laid  off  verti- 
cally above  the  axis  at  the  crown  and  through  this  point  the  resultant  pres- 
sure is  drawn  parallel  to  the  ray  O^q  of  the  force  polygon  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  really  necessary  to  draw  the  equilibrium  p)olygon  if  the  moments  and 
eccentricities  are  computed  for  the  various  sections  as  outlined  under  item 
II,  but  the  polygon,  which  is  the  line  of  pressure,  affords  a  good  check  on 
the  algebraic  work. 
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11.  Determine  the  moment, thrust, and  eccentricity,  and  if  desiied  the 
shear  at  the  center  points,  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  of  the  divisions,  and  enter  in  a  table 
as  shown  below.  The  moment  is  computed  from  formulas  (19)  and  (20) 
on  page  728;  the  values  of  whose  terms  have  already  been  found  by  items 
7  and  8.  The  thrust  and  shear  may  be  scaled  from  the  force  polygon.  For 
example,  at  section  i  on  folding  Fig.  235  the  thrust  line  is  drawn  parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  axis  at  i,  and  the  shear  line  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust 
line.  The  eccentricities,  e,  of  the  sections  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  computed  by 
dividing  the  moment  on  the  section  (see  page  379)  by  the  thrust  for  thai 
section  just  scaled.  For  positive  moments  and  therefore  positive  values  of 
e,  the  line  of  thrust  lies  above  the  arch  axis. 

12.  Compute  the  thrust  and  moment  at  the  crown  due  to  variation  in 
temperature  by  formulas  (25)  and  (26),  page  730,  the  moments  on  the 

Table  2.     Final  Moments  and  Thrusts 


UVE  AND  DEAD 


Point 

Hey 

• 

67370 

3 '335 
19660 

12713 

3014 

5*4 

12 

5»4 

14 

30H 

'7 
18 

I27I3 

19660 

»9 
20 

3>325 

67370  1 

^f*      I    Mom.         Thrust    I      Ecc. 


TEMPERATUKE        '  RIR  IHORTENIXG 

I 


Mom. 


■5812 
•4267 

■3431 

■2777 

•1331 

■  554 
•  554 

«33i 

•2777 

343< 
4267 

5812 


+  3»59 
-2068 
-1659 
-1293 

-  483 

-  67 

+  911 

+  '353 
+  627 

-  346 

-  20' 9 
~  656 


4-14360 
4-14000 
+  13920 
+  13600 
+  13240 
+  13160 
+  13120 
+  13200 
+  13640 
+  14040 
+ 14200 
+  14840 


+0.23 

-0.15 

—0.12 

— o.  10 

—0.04 

—0.005 

+0.07 

+0.10 

4-0.05 

-0.03 

-0.15 

-0.04 


±10180 
±  3180 
910 

44c 
2320 
2800 
2800 
2320 
440 
910 
3180 


± 
± 

± 
± 

± 


±ioiSo 


Thrust 


Mom.   '  Tbnxst 


±1970 
±2310 
±2430 
±1500 
±2530 

±^545 

±2545 
±2530 

±2430 
±2310 
±1970 


-3030 

-  950 

-  270  , 

'30 ! 

6qo  , 
840 
840  I 
690 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


130 


—  270 

-  950 
-3030 


— 6io 

-700 

—  730 
-740 
-760 

—  760 
-760 

—  760 
-740 
-730 

—  700 

—  610 


Thrusts  in  lb.    Moments  in  ft.  lb.     Shear  in  arch  design  is  small  and  need  not  be  computed. 

various  sections  by  formula  (27),  page  731,  and  the  thrusts  and  shears  by 
resolving  the  crown  thrust  into  tangential  and  radial  components,  as  shown 
in  the  small  force  polygon  in  the  diagram. 

A  rise  in  temperature  of  20  degrees  Fahr.,  and  a  fall  of  the  same  amount, 
is  sufficient  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  for  arches  with 
filled  spandrels. 

For  the  arch  shown  on  folding  Fig.  235  the  crown  thrust  H^  due  to 
temperature,  is  a  tension  of  2545  lbs.,  and  a,  compression  of  equal  amount. 
The  crown  moment  M^  is  4-  2900  ft.  lb.  and  —  2900  ft.  lb. 

13.  The  effect  of  rib  shortening  due  to  the  thrust  is  comparatively  sligbt. 
Where  necessary  to  compute  it,  use  formula  (31)  and  (32),  page  732.     (See 

P-  734-) 
For  the  problem  here  shown  the  thrust  at  crown  due  to  this  cause  is 

—  760  Ib^  and  the  moment  is  4-870  ft.  lb. 

14.  Having  prepared  a  table   similar  to   Table  2,  page  736,  showing 
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thrusts  and  moments  on  the  various  sections  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  due  to  dead  and 
live  loads,  temperature,  and  rib  shortening,  compute  the  maximum  unit 
compression  in  the  concrete  and  maximum  unit  tension,  if  any,  in  the  steel 
by  use  of  formulas  on  pages  382  to  389. 

Table  2  shows  thrusts  and  moments  for  only  a  few  of  the  sections  of  this 
arch,  since  it  is  unnecessary  to  compute  all  of  them.  A  selection  of  the 
more  critical  sections  may  be  made  by  inspection  of  the  equilibrium  poly- 
gon. The  following  shows  the  computation  of  the  maximum  unit  stresses 
at  the  crown  for  the  arch  infolding  Fig.  235,  as  outlined  in  items  11  to  13. 


Live  and  Dead  Loads  and  Rib 
Shortening. 


Moment 

+  354 
+  870 


Thrust 

+  1 3 1 07  Live  and  dead 

—     760  Rib  shortening 


+  i224ft.lb.  +12347  lb. 

M       1224 

«  -  T7 O.l  ft 

N       12347 

p  =  ratio  of  steel  at  crown  =  0.0092 

From  formula  (77),  page  384, 

it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  —  for 

h 

0.92%    is    greater  than  t-  =0.1. 

h 

Hence  there  is  compression  over  the 

entire  section. 

From  formula  (75),   page  382, 

max.  compression  in  concrete, 

f  =  "347  r      I 

I  X  I  Li  +  14  (.0092) 

I       .  6(i)o-i  1 

(i)«  +  12  (14)  .0092  (J)«J 
'  =  17  280  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
=  i2olb.  per  sq,  in. 
Stresses  in  steel  need  not  be  com- 
puted. 
The  above  may  be  more  quickly 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  curves  in 
Fig.  108,  page  383. 


Live  and  Dead  Loads  and  Rib 
Shortening  Plus  Temper- 
ature. 

Moment  Thrust 

+  1224  +  12347 

+  2900  -    2545     Temp. 


+  4124  ft.  lb. 
M 


+    9802  lb. 
4124 


.42  ft. 


N       9802 
From  formula  (77),  page  384^ 

it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  ^  for 

h 

0.92%  of  steel  is  much  smaller  than 
e  _  0.42 


=  0.42.    Hence  there  is 


tension  over  a  part  of  the  section. 

From  formula  {^),  page  386, 
the  value  of  k  is  found  to  be  0.6. 
From  formula  (86),  page  386,  the 
value  of  the  maximum  compression 
~35  7o<5  pounds  per  square  foot 
=  248  pounds  per  square  inch. 
From  formula  (81),  page  385,  max- 
imum tension  in  steel  =  1 440 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  approximate  value  of  the 
above  compression  in  concrete  may 
be  more  quickly  found  by  the  use 
of  curves,  Figs,  iii  and  112,  and 
pages  387  and  388  as  shown  below. 


Jc  "■  oompreasion  in  concrete,    e  ■■  eccentricity.    M  ■■  moment.    N  »  thrust,    k  —  height,    h  ■■  ratio 
depth  neutral  axn.    «  ^  diatanoe  center  of  gravity  to  steel. 
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The  method  of  computation  for  other  points  in  the  arch  is  similar,  and 
stresses  should  be  determined  at  sections  where  they  appear  to  be  the  max- 
imum. 

From  table  2  it  is  evident  that  although  at  point  20  the  moment  due  to 
dead  and  live  load  is  very  small,  its  combination  with  moments  due  to  tem- 
perature and  rib  shortening  makes  it  one  of  the  critical  points.    The  moment 
and  thrust  due  to  live  and  dead  load  and  rib  shortening  is 
Af  =  —  656  —3030  =  —  3636  ft.  lb.  and  N  ==  14840  —  610  =  142301b. 

3686  ^  Cf, 

Hence,  ^0  = =  0.26  ft,  for  h  =  1.97,  —  =  0.13,  p  =  0.0037. 

14230  h 

From  formula  (77),  page  384,  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  section  is  in 

compression.     From  Fig.  108,  page  383,  for  --  =0.13  and  p  =  0.0037, 

h 

the  value  of  the  parenthesis  in  formula  (75)  =  1.65.      Using  formula 

(75),  page  384,  /.  =  ^^^^ — ^7-^  =  83  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

1.97  X  12X12 

Combine  now  the  moment  and  thrust  due  to  live  and  dead   load 

with  those  due  to  temperature  and  obtain  M  =  —  (10  180  +  3  ^86)  = 

—  13  866  ft.  lb.,    A'^  =  —  I  970+  14  230  =  12  260  lb.,   e  =  1.13  ft.  — 

h 

=  0.57- 

In  Fig.  Ill,  page  387,  k  =  0.37  corresponds  to  —  =  0.57.  By  locating 
this  value  of  k  in  Fig.  112,  the  constant  Ctf  =  0.094  is  obtained,  which  sub- 
stituted in  formula  (86),  page  386,  gives  /,  = ; — 

,Fb^       ,5  Jc        0.094  X  12  X  (1.97  X  12)2 

=  264  lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  stress  in  steel  from  formula  (81)  is  /,  = 

^^    .    1.80— (0.37X1.97) 
15  X  264  -^ —^  =  5  800  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

0.37X1.97 
Similar  computations  should  be  made  for  all  critical  points  and  when  the 
stresses  are  either  too  small  or  too  large,  the  dimensions  or  even  the  shape 
of  the  arch  must  be  changed.  Small  changes  may  be  made  without  refigur- 
ing  the  whole  arch.  For  larger  changes,  all  computations  should  be  re- 
peated and  a  new  line  of  pressure  determined. 


LOADINGS  TO  USE  IN  COMPUTATIONS 

The  usual  practice  is  to  make  two  sets  of  computations;  in  the  first  place, 
proportion  the  arch  ring  for  a  live  load  covering  the  entire  span  and  then 
for  one  covering  only  one-half  the  span.  These  two  loadings  are  approxi- 
mations, more  or  less  exact,  to  the  true  loadings  which  produce  the  maxi- 
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(Sm  pp.  73S  to  738) 
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mum  effects.  By  computing  a  table  for  the  thrusts  and  moments  due  to  a 
load  of  unity  at  different  points,  or  by  the  use  of  influence  lines,  the  exact 
loading  to  cause  maximum  stresses  may  be  found. 

ALLOWABLE  UNIT  STRESSES 

For  highway  bridges  the  maximum  compression  in  the  concrete  of  the 
ring  should  not  exceed  500  pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  live  and  dead 
loads,  nor  more  than  600  pounds  per  square  inch  due  to  live  and  dead 
loads,  temperature  and  rib  shortening  combined.  For  raibroad  bridges 
three-fourths  of  the  above  values  may  be  used. 

DESIGN  OF  ABUTMENT 

The  design  of  the  foundation  of  an  arch  bridge  is  as  important  as  that 
of  the  arch  itself.  The  arch  is  designed  on  the  assumption  that  the  founda- 
tion is  unyielding,  and  this  condition  must  be  approached  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  whole  structure. 

The  depth  of  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  shape  is  dependent  upon  the 
local  conditions,  and  in  the  more  difficult  cases  these  have  to  be  chosen  after 
exhaustive  studies.  A  certain  shape  of  abutment  is  first  assumed,  and  this 
is  then  reviewed  to  see  that  the'  load  upon  the  ground  does  not  exceed  tht 
allowable  load  and  that  it  is  well  distributed.  Allowable  loads  are  discussed 
on  page  715. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  foundation  are: 

(i)  the  thrust  of  the  arch;  (2)  the  weight  of  the  foundation;  (3)  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  it;  and  (4)  the  lateral  earth  pressure.  The  thrust 
of  the  arch  is  the  largest  when  the  live  loading  extends  over  the  whole  span 
of  the  arch,  and  for  this  the  line  of  pressure  should  be  drawn  first.  A  line 
of  pressure  for  the  thrust  on  account  of  the  total  dead  load  and  of  the  live 
load  extending  only  over  one-half  the  span  opposite  to  the  abutment  also 
should  be  drawn  to  see  whether,  because  of  intersecting  the  abutment  higher 
up,  it  does  not  produce  larger  pressure  on  the  foundation.  A  good 
scheme  is  to  design  the  abutment  in  such  a  way  that  the  line  of  pressure 
on  account  of  one  thrust  intersects  the  base  a  little  way  to  the  left  of 
the  center  while  the  other  intersects  to  the  right  of  the  center.  In  some 
cases  a  third  line  for  the  total  dead  load,  plus  live  load  on  the  half  span 

ft 

nearest  the  abutment  should  also  be  drawn. 

The  line  of  pressure  of  the  foices  should  be  as  near  to  the  center  of  the 
base  as  possible,  since  the  maximum  unit  pressure  is  the  smallest  when  the 
load  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  section.  This  also  prevents 
uneven  settling  of  the  foundation,  and  thus  adds  considerably  to  the  stability 
of  the  whole  structurt 
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Fig.  236. — Design  of  a  Foundation  for  an  Arch.      (See  p.  743). 
(To  rimplify  the  drawing  only  one  position  of  thrust  and  one  line  of  pressure  is  drawn.) 
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I'^g-  236,  page  742,  clearly  illustrates  the  design  of  an  abutment.  The 
outline  is  assumed,  then  the  location  and  magnitude  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  abutment  are  found  and  the  line  of  pressure  determined.  If  the 
assumed  outline  is  not  satisfactory  it  should  be  revised. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  common  principles 
of  such  design,  the  steps  will  be  considered  in  detail.  The  magnitude,  20,500 
pounds,  and  position  of  the  arch  thrust  is  given  in  the  arch  example.  Since 
the  weight  of  the  masonry  acts  through  its  center  of  gravity,  this  point  must 
next  be  found  and  this  is  most  readily  done  by  dividing  the  outline  of  the 
abutment  into  triangles  and  rectangles.  The  weights  of  each  of  these  prisms 
one  foot  thick  are  readily  computed,  and  the  center  of  gravity  found  through 
which  the  weight  force  acts.  A  force  polygon  for  any  pole  distance,  as 
shown  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  diagram,  is  drawn  and  the  equilibrium 
polygon,  by  the  intersection  of  the  closing  lines,  locates  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  which,  by  computation,  is  found  to  be  5850  pounds. 

The  pressure  on  AB  consists  of  the  horizontal  pressure  on  BEy  and  the 
weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  whose  cross-section  is  ABFG*  and  thickness 
one  foot.    Taking  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  filling  at  100  pounds,  the 

weight  of  the  prism  would  be ?  X  6.3  X  100  -  7880  pounds. 

2 

The  horizontal  pressure  on  BE  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
sures on  BF  and  EF. 

Let 

w  —  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  earth, 
then,  if  the  weight  of  earth  is  assumed  at  100  pounds,  from  formula  (2), 
page  758,  pressure  on  the  plane 

-BF=C^wfl*=o.i4XiooXisXiS  =  3iSo  pounds, 
and  on  the  plane 

£F=C^wJ7*=o.i4XiooXioXio=i7So  pounds. 

Hence  horizontal  pressure  on  plane  BE  =i7So  pounds. 

The  point  of  application  is  found  from  the  formula  (7),  page  760. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  JJ  -  15  feet,  h  -  10  feet,  where  H  is  the 
depth  of  point  B  and  h  the  depth  of  i4  or^  below  the  line  of  surcharge. 

The  horizontal  pressure  on  BC  is  by  formula  (6),  page  760,  300  pounds, 
and  the  point  of  application  may  be  assumed  in  the  middle  of  BC  without 
appreciable  error. 

*  The  live  load  being  100  pounds  per  foot  it  equivalent  to  a  nircharge  one  foot  in  helghL 
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Having  thus  located  all  forces  and  found  their  magnitude,  the  line  of 
pressure  is  drawn.  This  procedure  consists  simply  in  finding  the  resultant 
of  two  forces  intersecting  in  one  point.  The  line  representing  the  thrust  is 
prolonged  until  it  intersects  the  line  representing  the  weight  of  masonry, 
5850  pounds.  Beginning  at  this,  the  magnitude  of  the  thrust,  20,500  pounds, 
is  laid  off  to  any  desired  scale  and  the  resultant  of  this  with  the  weight  of  the 
masonry,  5850  pounds,  is  found  to  be  25,200  pounds.  Combining  this  new- 
force  in  turn  with  the  earth  pressures  of  8070  pounds  and  300  pounds  com- 
pletes the  line  of  pressure  with  a  final  resultant  thrust  of  31,500  pounds. 

Having  found  the  line  of  pressure,  the  thrust  is  divided  by  the  projection 
of  the  base  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust  and  the  maximum  pressure 
on  the  ground  is  found  by  formula  (70) ,  page  379,  to  be  5000  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

The  same  result  is  obtainable  by  the  following  simple  graphical  method: 

Find  the  average  unit  pressure  by  dividing  the  thrust  by  the  area  of  the 
projection  of  the  base,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  thrust.     In  this  case  we 

have  'i-^ —  =  4500  pounds  per  square  foot.     Plot  this,  to  any  convenient 

7        ^ 
scale,  perpendicular  to  the  projection  to  the  base  at  its  center;  connect  the 

i  points  of  the  base  with  the  top  of  this  perpendicular,  as  shown  by  the  dash 
lines  in  Fig.  236,  and  produce  one  of  these  lines  till  it  intersects  the  line  rep- 
resenting the  direction  of  the  thrust.  The  perpendicular  distance  of  this 
point  from  the  projection  of  the  base  is  the  maximum  thrust  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  other  intersection  of  a  slanting  line  with  the  thrust  line  is  the 
minimum  thrust.  To  draw  the  trapezoid  of  pressure,  draw,  through  these 
two  intersections,  lines  parallel  to  the  projection  of  the  base,  as  shown,  and 
the  extremities  of  these  parallel  lines  will  fix  the  two  comers  of  the  trap- 
ezoid. The  maximum  pressure  is  always  at  the  end  of  the  base  nearest  the 
thrust. 

ERECTION 

As  in  other  reinforced  structures,  the  erection  is  as  important  as  the  design. 
Perhaps  the  first  essential  is  the  centering  which  should  be  planned  out  in 
advance  almost  as  carefully  as  the  arch  itself. 

« 

Methods  of  Arch  Gonstmction.  There  are  two  general  methods  of 
laying  the  concrete  in  an  arch,  each  of  which  has  strong  advocates.  By 
the  first,  the  arch  is  laid  in  separate  blocks  across  the  bridge,  and  by  the 
second,  in  narrow  ribs  from  abutment  to  abutment.  If  the  block  method 
is  followed,  the  lowest  stones  at  the  springing  line  are  laid  first,  then  stones 
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intermediate  between  the  spring  and  the  key,  next  the  two  stones  each  dde 
of  the  key,  and  finally,  after  filling  in  the  intermediate  blocks,  the  key  is 
placed.  This  distributes  the  weight  of  the  concrete  uniformly  over  the 
arch  center,  and  prevents  unequal  settlement,  which  tends  to  crack  the 
arch  near  the  springing  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  weight  fall? 
upon  the  center,  and  the  latter  must  be  very  strongly  built.  The  arch 
thrust  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  joints,  and  as  the  blocks  extend  clear 
across  the  bridge,  there  is  no  danger  of  longitudinal  splitting,  but  the  radial 
joints  offer  planes  of  weakness  in  bending. 

By  the  other  method  the  work  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  a  day's 
labor  consists  of  the  laying  of  a  single  rib,  thus  forming  a  complete  arch  of 
itself,  which  as  soon  as  it  sets  bears  its  own  weight.  This  arch  section  has 
no  joints,  so  that  when  subsequently  loaded  the  bending  moment  is  best 
resisted. 

A  small  arch,  where  the  center  can  be  solidly  built,  may  be  laid  at  one 
operation,  commencing  at  both  abutments  and  working  toward  the  key 
so  that  it  is  in  fact  a  monolith. 

The  spandrel  or  face  walls  may  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time  the  arch 
ring  is  laid,  or  may  be  connected  with  it  later  by  leaving  short  lengths  of 
steel  projecting  radially  from  the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

If  steel  is  introduced,  the  consistency  of  the  concrete  must  be  wet  enough 
to  thoroughly  coat  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  quaking  or  jelly- 
like mixture,  which  requires  but  slight  ramming. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  treatment  of  the  face  is  of  much 
importance.  For  a  discussion  of  the  different  methods  reference  should 
he  made  to  page  262. 

Railings  and  ornamental  work  may  be  cast  in  molds  if  preferred  and 
put  in  place  after  hardening. 

Centering.  The  falsework  for  concrete  arches  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  stone  arches  except  that  close  lagging  b  necessary.  It  must  be  rigid 
during  the  construction  of  the  arch  and  stiff  enough  to  prevent  its  distor- 
tion from  the  unsupported  weight  of  the  concrete  before  the  keying  of  the 
arch. 

The  design  of  the  centering  is  frequently  governed  by  the  character  of 
the  ground  underneath.  In  general  the  framed  wood  centering  made  into 
a  truss  rests  upon  pile  or  trestle  bents.  The  spacing  of  these  bents  is  deter- 
mined by  the  foundation  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  them,  and  by  the 
height  and  span  of  the  arch.  In  certain  cases  it  is  possible  to  support  the 
centering  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  reinforcement,  although  this  is  not 
•jsually  economical  because  more  carefully  framed  steel  is  required  than  is 
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necessary  for  reinforcing  the  arch.    In  at  least  one  case*  reinforced  con- 
crete forms  were  used. 

In  connection  with  the  description  of  arch  centers  which  he  has  buQt, 
Mr.  James  W.  Rollins,  Jr.,t  gives  the  following  notes: 

For  small  arches  the  simplest  center  is  a  circular  rib  made  of  three 
pieces  of  2-inch  plank,  laid  with  broken  joints,  all  being  spiked  solidly 
together,  with  a  tie  of  plank  at  the  springing.  On  this,  i-inch  lagging 
is  laid  close.  For  a  larger  arch,  the  circular  rib,  as  above  described, 
with  generally  three  braces,  one  at  center  and  one  on  the  quarter  at 
each  side,  is  used,  the  center  of  the  whole  rib  having  a  post  under  it. 
We  have  used  such  a  center  up  to  30-foot  span  for  both  bride  and  granite 
arches,  carrying  a  30-inch  arch  sheeting. 

The  design  of  a  center  for  larger  arches  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
also  upon  the  relation  of  rise  to  span.  In  flat  arches,  with  low  side  walls, 
it  is  well  to  use  posts  with  intermediate  bracing,  on  niunerous  supports. 
In  a  high  arch  we  may  use  long  braces  extending  directly  from  a  center 
support  to  the  rib,  at  intervals  of  6  feet  to  8  feet- 
Mr.  Rollins  advocated  for  wedges,  seasoned  oak,  8  inches  wide,  4  inches 
thick  at  the  thick  end,  2  inches  at  the  thin  end,  and  18  inches  long,  planed 
on  sliding  faces,  and  thoroughly  greased.  When  setting  the  center,  these 
wedges,  placed  between  the  caps  on  the  bents  and  the  corbels  under  the 
lower  chord  of  rib,  are  tacked  together  to  prevent  slipping. 

Boxes  filled  with  sand  are  frequently  used  between  the  caps  of  the  bents 
and  the  lower  chords  of  the  trusses  in  place  of  wood  wedges.  The  sand 
in  these  must  be  thoroughly  packed  to  prevent  settlement  of  the  concrete 
before  setting.  The  sand  is  readily  removed  by  letting  it  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  box.  Jack-screws  also  may  answer  the  same  purpose  as  wedges 
or  sand  boxes.    By  any  of  these  means  the  centering  is  easily  lowered. 

The  ribs  of  the  centering  are  usually  made  of  several  pieces  of  plank 
spiked  or  bolted  together.  Upon  the  ribs  rests  the  lagging,  which  usually 
consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  planking  having  the  top  surface  smoothed 
to  give  a  good  surface  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  laid  with  tight  joints. 
With  thin  lagging  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  deflection. 

Instead  of  the  ribs  forming  a  part  of  the  truss,  they  are  frequently 
supported  directly  upon  the  wedges  resting  upon  the  caps  of  the  bents, 
the  posts  of  which  run  up  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch  for  that  purpose. 

The  centering  should  be  cambered,  that  is,  should  be  made  higher  than 
called  for  in  the  arch  plans  at  the  center,  so  that  when  it  is  removed,  the  arch 
will  be  in  the  position  assmned  for  it  in  the  design.    Some  engineers  make 

*  Engineering  News^  Aug.  30, 1906,  p.  2x5. 

t  Journal  Aasodation of  Engmeering  Societies,  July  xgox,  p.  xa    Forexamplet  ofceatenbuiltinvaaoas 
placei,  tee  References,  Chapter  XXXin. 
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the  camber  equal  to  the  deflection  of  the  arch  which  would  be  caused  bj 
the  live  and  dead  loads. 

In  striking  the  centers  sudden  settlement  must  be  avoided  and  the  cen- 
ters must  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  has  attained  good  strength. 
The  time  of  removal  must  be  determined  by  the  design  of  the  bridge  and 
the  weather.  For  light  highway  bridges  four  weeks  is  usually  suflS- 
dent,  while  for  a  heavy  arch  of  long  span  eight  weeks  may  be  required. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ARCH  BRIDOES 

Mystic  River  Bridge,  Medford,  Mass.  This  arch,  illustrated  in 
^ig-  237,  page  747,  is  of  the  Monier  type  and  carries  a  parkway  over  the 
river.  It  was  built  in  1906  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Mr. 
John  R.  Rablin,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  arch  has  a  span  of  60  feet,  a  rise  of  8  feet,  and  a  crown  thickness 
of  18  inches.  Both  the  intrados  and  the  extrados  are  segmental.  The  side 
walls  are  of  concrete  with  a  vertical  expansion  joint  at  each  abutment. 
The  retaining  wall  for  the  earth  fill  over  the  abutments  is  of  reinforced 
design  and  curved  as  shown  in  the  details  in  the  drawing. 

Granite  Branch  Railroad  Bridge.  A  railroad  bridge  of  similar  de- 
sign to  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  was  built  by  tl^e  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  of  only  4  feet  longer  span  than  the  highway  bridge  described. 
The  heavier  loading  necessitated  a  thickness  of  crown  of  24  inches  instead 
of  18  inches  with  a  thickness  at  springing  still  greater  in  proportion. 

3>Hinged  Ribbed  Arch  on  Ross  Drive,  District  of  Columbia.  A 
different  type  of  structure  and  one  which  illustrates  the  combination  of 
arch  ribs  with  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  238, 
page  749,  This  was  built  in  1907  by  the  Engineering  Commissioner, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  W.  J.  Douglas,  Engineer  of  Bridges. 

The  central  arch  is  100  feet  clear  span  and  15  feet  rise,  and  the  roadway, 
which  is  16  feet  wide  and  macadamized,  is  laid  upon  a  6-inch  reinforced 
concrete  floor  slab  supported  by  longitudinal  concrete  girders  which  in  turn 
rest  upon  columns  supported  directly  by  the  concrete  ribs.  The  three  arch 
ribs,  which  are  reinforced  as  shown,  are  2  feet  wide  throughout  their  length 
with  a  thickness  of  2  feet  6  inches  *at  the  crown. 

Each  hinge  consists  of  two  steel  castings,  shown  in  detail,  with  a  pin  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  hinges  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  An 
expansion  joint  is  pro\aded  in  the  roadway  deck  over  each  springing.  The 
floor  of  the  arch  was  computed  for  a  6-ton  wagon,  and  the  ribs  for  a  live 
load  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  roadway.  The  maximum  compression 
on  the  concrete  of  the  ribs  under  live  and  dead  loads  is  500  pounds  per 
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square  icch,  and  there  is  no  tension.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  |3ooo, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  $3.00  per  square  foot  of  the  roadway. 

Walnnt  Lvie  Bridge,  PhiladelpU*.  A  notable  structure  in  concrete 
is  the  Walnut  Lane  Bridge  built  as  it  is  with  a  clear  span  of  333  feet. 
The  arch  was  completed  in  1908  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Sur- 
reys, Mr.  George  S.  Webster,  Chief  Ei^ineer  and  Mi.  Henry  H.  Quimby, 
Asastant  Engineer.  The  principal  arch  consists  of  two  ribs,  upon  which 
rest  cross  walls  connected  by  small  longitudinal  arches  of  90  feet  span 
carrying  the  spandrel  wall  supporting  the  I-beams  of  the  floor. 

A  fine  photograph  of  the  arch  is  shown  in  Fig.  224,  page  706,  and  cross 
sections  illustrating  the  de^gn  in  fig.  339,  page  750.  The  balustrade  is 
entirely  of  concrete,  the  posts  being  molded  on  the  ground  and  the  sur- 
face washed  off  with  water  to  reveal  the  a^regaie. 

Other  Rotable  Bridget.  For  references  to  other  bridges  built  in  recent 
years,  see  Chapter  XXXHI. 


Fto.  939    Walaitt  Laae  Bridge,  Philadelphia.    ($*»p.  750.} 
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CHAPTER  XXVH 
DAMS  AND   RETAINING   WALLS 

For  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of  earth  or  water,  concrete  frequently 
possesses  marked  advantages  over  other  classes  of  masonry.  With  proper 
managerfent,  in  most  localities  its  cost  may  be  brought  below  that  of  rubble 
masonry.  Its  adaptability  for  thin  walls  and  for  certain  classes  of  face 
work  often  make  it  a  suitable  substitute  in  complicated  designs  for  first- 
class  masonry,  with  a  consequent  large  saving  in  cost.  In  combination 
with  steel  its  possibilities  for  special  designs  are  almost  unlimited,  and  the 
future  will  see  continued  advances  in  its  use  for  ordinary  engineering 
and  hydraulic  construction. 

Water-tightness,  often  an  essential  element  for  this  class  of  structures, 
has  received  general  treatment  in  Chapter  XVIII,  page  296.  Portland 
cement  concrete  may  be  made  water-tight  more  readily  than  stone  ma- 
sonry laid  in  mortar  of  similar  proportions  to  the  cement  and  sand  in  the 
concrete,  since  large  voids  or  stone  pockets  in  the  concrete  are  more  easily 
prevented  than  the  "rat-holes"  so  frequently  found  in  the  bedding  of 
stones  in  mortar.  Moreover,  skill  in  laying  combined  with  special  treat- 
ment of  the  surface  or  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  permits  con- 
struction in  concrete — strengthened  with  steel  reinforcement — of  thinner 
walls  for  resisting  the  flow  of  water  than  is  possible  in  stone  masonry. 

Reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  cannot  be  designed  by  "rule  of  thumb," 
and  therefore  a  careful  consideration  of  the  forces  acting  and  of  the  stresses 
in  the  concrete  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  Since  the  earth  pressure  is  the 
controlling  factor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  a  practical  discussion 
of  this  before  taking  up  the  details  of  the  design  and  examples  of  the  two 
principal  types. 

RETAINING  WALLS 

Retaining  walls  to  support  the  pressure  of  earth  may  be  designed: 

(i)  of   gravity  section  with  plain  concrete    or    stone    masonry; 

(2)  of  thin  reinforced  concrete  section  of  the  inverted  T  type  with 

spreading  base  or  footing; 

(3)  of  thin  section,  reinforced  and  supported  by  buttresses  or  counter- 

forts. 
Another  plan  sometimes  adapted  to  cellar  wall  construction  (see  p.  643) 
consists  in  embedding  the  base  and  supporting  the  top  of  the  wall  with  tim- 
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ber,  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams,  so  that  the  concrete  forms  a  vertical 
slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom- 
Reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  almost  always  more  economical 
than  a  gravity  section  of  either  plain  concrete  or  masonry.  In  walls  of 
gravity  section  the  materials  cannot  be  fully  utilized  because  the  section 
must  be  made  heavy  enough  to  prevent  overturning  by  its  own  weight, 
counterforts  or  buttresses  being  of  comparatively  little  advantage  because, 
in  stone  masonry,  the  wall  is  liable  to  break  away  from  them.  In  reinforced 
concrete  retaining  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  sustained  material 
is  used  to  prevent  overturning,  and  the  section  need  be  made  only  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  moments  and  shears  due  to  the  earth  pressure. 
Since  the  wall  is  lighter,  exerts  smaller  pressure  on  the  soil,  and  may  be 
made  if  necessary  with  a  very  broad  base,  the  special  foundations  or  piling 
which  are  often  necessary  for  a  gra\aty  wall  frequently  may  be  avoided. 
Reinforced  concrete  properly  designed  can  be  depended  upon  as  absolutely 
reliable. 

The  economy  of  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  over  one  of  gravity  section  for 
either  stone  masonry  or  plain  concrete  is  obvious  because  of  the  saving  in 
material.  The  cost  of  forms  is  practically  the  same  for  gravity  section  and 
reinforced  designs. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Oberlander  reports*  that  23  bids  submitted  on  alternate 
designs  of  gravity  and  cantilever  sections  showed  the  average  cost  per 

• 

linear  foot  for  the  gravity  section  to  be  about  one- third  greater  than 
that  for  the  reinforced  section.  The  unit  price  for  the  concrete  in  the 
latter,  however,  was  about  20%  greater  than  that  for  the  former. 

Whether  the  T-section  of  reinforced  wall  or  the  wall  with  counterforts 
is  the  more  economical  depends  upon  certain  conditions.  The  principal 
condition  is  the  height  of  the  wall,  but  the  intensity  of  the  earth  pres- 
sure and  the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  steel  and  forms  also  enter 
into  the  consideration.  The  construction  of  the  T-section  is  simpler 
and  the  placing  of  steel  easier,  so  that  it  is  preferable  where  skilled  labor 
is  scarce.  The  form  construction  in  the  counterforted  wall  is  consid- 
erably more  expensive.  Comparative  studies  of  the  two  types  indicate 
that  the  counterfort  type  is  scarcely  ever  economical  when  the  height 
is  less  than  18  feet.  Rules  for  designing  walls  of  gravity  section  are 
first  given  and  then,  after  the  discussion  of  earth  pressure,  the  designs 
of  both  a  T-type  and  a  counterforted  section  are  treated. 

Special  designs  have  been  worked  out  with  considerable  ingenuity 
where  local  conditions  require  departure  from  the  standard  sections. 
For  example,  two  different  railroads  were  each  obliged  to  build  retaining 

*  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  xg,  191 5,  p.  457. 
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walls  where  every  inch  of  available  room  up  to  the  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way  was  valuable  and  where  no  trespassing  on  adjoining  property  was 
permissible^  The  solutions  for  the  same  problems  were  radically  differ- 
ent. In  one*  an  L-section  was  used  but  the  horizontal  leg  projected 
from  the  middle  of  the  back  instead  of  the  bottom  so  that  the  result 
resembled  the  letter  T  on  its  side. 

In  the  other  casef  a  horizontal  reinforced  slab  supported  on  transverse 
walls  was  used.  The  walls  rested  on  another  continuous  horizontal 
slab  and  the  rectangular  cells  thus  formed  were  closed  at  the  back  by 
a  vertical  slab  that  retained  the  earth. 

An  interesting  wall  is  that  designed  by  Gustave  Lindenthal  for  the 
New  York  Connecting  Railroad.  Here  two  walls  65  feet  high  enclosed 
a  railroad  fill  nearly  60  feet  wide  canying  a  surcharge  loading  of  4 
tracks  (E  60  loading)  and  100%  impact.  Rather  than  use  the  very 
heavy  sections  that  would  have  been  required  under  ordinary  assump- 
tions, it  was  decided  to  use  steel  tie  rods  10  feet  on  centers,  and  to  tamp 
the  earth  fill  in  12-inch  layers  with  pneumatic  tampers  so  that  a  slope 
of  3  to  I  could  be  coimted  on  for  passive  resistance.} 

FOUNDATIONS 

A  firm  foundation  is  essential  whatever  the  type  of  the  design.  Piles 
may  be  necessary,  or  to  avoid  sliding,  a  stepped  base  may  be  required. 
Unequal  settling  is  more  dangerous  for  a  retaining  wall  than  for  many 
other  structures,  because  if  it  is  thrown  out  of  plumb,  the  earth  will 
move  and  produce  forces  much  in  excess  of  the  calculated  ones.  Allow- 
able pressures  on  different  soils  are  referred  to  on  page  669. 

In  France  several  walls§  were  constructed  approximately  rectangular 
in  section,  except  that  the  bottom  width  was  somewhat  greater  than 
that  at  the  top,  lying  back,  or  reclining,  on  the  slope  of  the  cut,  or  fill. 
A  wall  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  built  of  separate  blocks  on  a  soft 
foundation,  was  built  in  Wisconsin.  || 

Drainage  of  Betaining  Walls.  The  drainage  of  retaining  walls  is  a 
highly  important  matter  and  lack  of  it  may  cause  either  complete  or 
partial  failure.  A  common  plan  is  to  lay  a  drain  of  tile  or  of  broken 
stone  along  the  back  of  the  base,  opening  at  the  ends  of  the  wall  or  dis- 
charging through  weep-holes. 

*  Engineering  News,  Februaiy  15,  19x2,  p.  292. 
t  J.  H.  Prior  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  10,  zgiz,  p.  530. 
X  The  computations  are  discussed  in  Engineering  News,  May  6,  igiSi  P-  886. 
§  Engineering  Record,  November  12, 1910,  p.  544. 

Il  W.  S.  Lacher  in  Proceedings  Western  Society  of  Engineers;  See  also  Engineering  News,  May  a?, 
ZQiSi  P-  X048. 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western  R.  R.*  builds  4-inch  tiles 
through  the  wall  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  footing  with  a  right 
angle  elbow,  turned  up,  on  the  inner  side.  A  chimney  of  loose  rubble, 
about  2^  feet  by  3  feet,  runs  from  each  weeper  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroadf  in  some  track  elevation  work  laid  a  line  of 
tile  drain  along  the  back  of  the  wall  and  carried  the  water  through  the 
abutment  by  a  weeper  running  to  a  storm  sewer. 

Mr.  Lindenthal's  high  walls  (see  p.  753)  were  drained  through  weep 
holes,  placed  every  ten  feet,  through  each.  wall.  From  each  weeper 
one  4  by  4-foot  dry  rubble  chimney  was  built  up  back  of  the  wall  to 
the  surface. 

The  French  wall  described  on  page  753  is  drained  by  a  layer  of  loose 
stone  over  the  entire  back  with  weep  holes  placed  at  intervals. 

Frost.  The  depth  of  foundation  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  heaving 
of  the  material  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  to  protect  it  from  frost.  A 
depth  of  3  feet  may  be  given  as  a  minimimi,  while  4  or  5  feet  is  necessary 
in  temperate  or  very  cold  climates. 

Even  with  the  base  safely  below  frost  level,  special  precautions  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  prevent  heaving  by  frost-grip  on  the  side  of 
the  wall  or  abutment.  Such  a  case  cited  by  Edward  H.  RigbyJ  was 
encountered  in  China  where  frost  gripped  the  side  of  bridge  abutments 
to  a  depth  of  5  feet  and  lifted  them,  railroad,  girder  bridges,  and  abut- 
ments, clear  off  the  pile  foundations.  Piers  and  abutments  with  slop- 
ing faces  were  lifted  as  much  as  those  with  vertical  faces.  Computations 
showed  the  average  Ufting  power  of  the  frost  to  be  i  000  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  exposed  surface  and  that  the  remedy  was  to  design  the 
piers  and  bridges  to  overcome  this  force  by  dead  weight. 

DESIGN  OF  RETAINING  WALLS  OF  GBAVITT   SECTION 

The  thickness  of  gravity  retaining  walls  is  frequently  determined  by 
rule-of-thumb,  but  this  is  an  unsafe  procedure  unless  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  about  the  foundation.  On  work  of  any  importance,  much 
more  economical  results  are  obtained  by  special  designs,  governed  by 
the  character  of  the  foundation  soil  and  the  earth  backing.  Partial 
failures, — tipping  forward,  cracking  and  sinking, — are  prevalent  among 
retaining  walls.  In  one  case  a  heavy  gravity  wall  failed  under  the 
weight  and  impact  of  the  backfilling  dropped  through  a  distance  of  30 

*  EHginecring  Record,  Jan.  3,  1914,  p.  29. 
t  Engineering  News,  April  8,  1915,  p.  670. 
t  Engineering  .Yrwi.  March  5,  1908,  p.  ato. 
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feet  or  40  feet  from  a  large  drag  line  scraper  bucket;  and  where  the 
foundation  is  so  poor  that  such  action  is  possible,  the  line  of  pressure 
should  pass  through  the  base  well  within  the  middle  third.  Uneven 
settlement  is  then  less  likely  to  take  place,  and  in  any  event  the  line 
of  pressure  has  more  chance  to  move  without  causing  tension  on  the 
base  or  overturning  than  if  the  line  passed  through  the  forward  edge 
of  the  middle  third.* 

The  methods  of  design  are  similar  to  those  discussed  in  connection 
with  reinforced  walls.     (See  p.  757  to  p.  768). 

K  empirical  rules  are  to  be  used,  one  easily  remembered  is  to  make  the 
base  three-eighths  of  the  height.  Another  is  to  make  the  base  at  least 
the  thickness  necessary  if  the  wall  were  to  be  subjected  to  water  pressure 
under *a  head  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  wall.f  A  table  of  empirical 
values  adopted  by  Mr.  Trautwine  for  thickness  of  base  of  masonry  walls 
to  resist  earth  pressure  is  given  below. 

Thickness  of  Retaining  WaUs  of  Gravity  Section  with  Earth  Surcharge. 

By  John  C.  Trautwine.     (See  p.  755.) 


Ratio  of 

Height  of  Earth 

to  Height  of  WaU. 

• 

Thickness  of  Base 

as  ratio  to 

Height  of  Wall. 

Ratio  of 

Heig'it  of  Earth 

to  Height  of  Wall. 

ThioVnes^  of  Base 

as  rati-)  to 

Height  of  Wall. 

I . 
I .  I 

0.35 
0.4a 

1 

2 

2 

• 

.5 

0.58 
0.60 

1 .2 

0.46 

3 

t 

0.62 

1-3 
1.4 

0.49 
0.51 

4 
6. 

0.63 
0.64 

1-5 
1.6 

0.52 
0.54 

9' 
14. 

0.65 
0.66 

1-7 
1.8 

0-55 
0.56 

25. 
or  more 

0.68 

Designs  according  to  these  empirical  methods  are  unsafe  under  unusual 
pressures,  such  as  quicksands,  and  detailed  analyses  must  be  made. 

The  height  of  the  wall  is  assumed  to  be  measured  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  it. 

The  batter  of  the  face  of  a  retaining  wall  is  customarily  limited  to 
1 5  inches  to  the  foot,  and  the  back  is  usually  vertical.  This  fixes  the 
width  on  top. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  employed  for  long  walls  of  concrete 
with  no  reinforcement.     In  many  cases,  because  of  the  monolithic  char- 


*  Certain  failures  of  this  type  are  disctissed  l^  Charles  K.  Mohler  in  Engineering  News,  Oct.  13, 1910, 
p.  384- 

t  Suggested  by  Engineering  Newst  Sept  36,  igia,  p.  S03*  * 
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acter  of  concrete,  a  ratio  of  thickness  to  height  from  io%  to  20%  less 
may  be  adopted  with  safety,  if  the  character  of  the  filling  back  of  the 
wall  precludes  excessive  pressure,  and  if  the  base  is  slightly  spread. 
For  more  accurate  determinations  of  gravity  sections,  the  principles 
which  follow  relating  to  reinforced  designs  are  applicable.  When  two 
walls  enclose  a  narrow  fill  they  may  be  tied  together  by  rods  as  dis- 
cussed on  page  753  and  thinner  sections  used.  Similarly,  the  ordinary 
single  wall  may  be  anchored  to  the  ground  behind  it. 

WEIGHT  OF  EARTH 

In  the  calculation  of  retaining  walls,  and  many  other  structures,  the  weight 
of  earth  in  place  is  a  prime  factor.  The  weights  of  dry  material,  based  upon 
experiments  by  the  authors,  are  represented  In  the  following  table.  Most 
of  the  figures  for  weights  of  earth  give  the  weights  per  cubic  foot  after 
excavation  in  a  loose  or  a  compacted  condition.  In  the  authors'  experi- 
ments the  excavation  was  measured,  so  that  the  weights  represent  the 
material  in  place.  As  fills  will  eventually  assume  much  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  earth  in  original  excavation,  the  figures  may  be  employed  for 
either  natural  earth  or  filled  material.  The  weight  of  earth  containing 
water  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material  and  with  the  conditions. 
Gravel  containing  ordinary  moisture  weighs  about  2%  more  than  dry  gravel 
and  sand  may  weigh  from  3%  to  10%  more,  depending  upon  its  fineness, 
since  fine  sands  absorb  the  most  water.  Wet  muck  weighs  about  75  lb. 
per  cubic  foot.  These  percentages  assume  that  the  bank  is  provided  with 
natural  drainage;  if  the  earth  is  literally  filled  with  water  which  cannot  run 
off,  its  weight  will  be  increased  by  a  quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  in  volume 
to  the  voids  in  the  material,  which  vary  with  the  character  of  the  material 
from  20%  to  50%  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  in  the  bank. 

Many  of  the  values  appear  high,  but  they  are  the  result  of  careful  tests. 

Average  Weight  of  Ordinary  Earth  before  Excavation. 

Pounds  per  cu.  fi. 
Sand 105 

Gravel 135 

Gravelly  cla}' 130 

Loarr. 90 

Hard  pan 130 

Dry  muck 40 

BACKING 

Since  the  weight  of  soil  saturated  with  water  is  much  larger  than  when 
it  is  dry,  the  pressure  increasing  with  the  amount  of  water  so  that  it  may  even 
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exceed  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  backing  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  drainage.  For  this,  a  filling  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  may 
be  placed  directly  against  the  wall  with  weep  holes  at  suitable  distances 
apart.     The  question  of  drainage  is  discussed  on  page  753. 

EARTH  PRESSURE 


The  principal  force  governing  the  dimensions  of  any  retaining  wall  is  the 
earth  pressure.  Its  magnitude  varies  largely  with  the  character  and  wet- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  inclination  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  the  slope  of  earth 
above  it. 

Of  the  numerous  theories,  all  of  which  are  based  on  some  assumptions  not 
always  met  with  in  practice,  Rankine*s  theory  seems  to  be  the  most  reliable 
yet  developed,  and  although  it  does  not  always  represent  the  true  conditions, 
it  gives  safe  results.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  the  earth  is  com- 
posed of  granular  homogeneous  particles  without  cohesion,  held  only  by 
friction  developed  between  them,  and  that  the  mass  of  earth  extends 
indefinitely.  On  a  vertical  plane  the  resultant  pressure  always  acts  parallel 
to  the  slope  of  the  earth  and  at  a  point  one-third  of  the  height  from  the  base, 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  or  slopes  back 
from  it. 

The  following  table  of  pressures  determined  by  Rankine's  formula  gives 
horizontal  earth  pressures  for'  diflFerent  heights  of  wall,  based  on  an  angle 
of  repose  of  earth  of  35° — a  fair  assumption  under  average  conditions — 
and  also  average  unit  pressures  for  the  same  assumptions.  For  other 
heights  of  wall,  the  horizontal  unit  pressures  with  the  same  angle  of  repose 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  heights,  and  the  total  pressures  are  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  height. 

Total  Earth  Pressure  and  Average  Unit  Pressure  upon  Vertical  Walls  of  Dif- 
ferent Heights  (See  p.    757.) 


Height  op  Wall  in  Feet. 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25            30 

35 

40 

Total  pressure 
P,  in  lb 

350 

1400 

3150 

5600 

8750 

12600 

17150 

22400 

Average  unit 
pressure  in 
lb.  per  sq.  ft 

70 

140 

210 

280 

350 

420 

490 

560 
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The  table  assumes  (a)  horizontal  surface  of  earth,  (6)  vertical  back  of 
wall,  (c)  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot,  loo  pounds,  ((Q  angle  of  repose, 
35°.  For  other  weights  of  earth  the  values  in  the  table  are  proportional  tc 
the  weight  per  cubic  foot 

Passive  pressure,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  mass  of  earth  against  mov- 
ing, is  many  times  as  great  as  the  active  pressure  but  because  of  the  shrink- 
age of  filling  as  ordinarily  placed  it  cannot  be  counted  on  for  its  full  value 
unless  the  earth  is  in  its  natural  state. 

The  general  formulas  evolved  by  Mr.  Rankine  from  the  assumptions 
given  above  and  which  apply  both  to  gravity  walls  and  to  reinforced  walls, 
are  presented  below. 

Wall  with  Vertical  Back.    Let 

P    •=  resultant  earth  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  vertical  surface  for  a  length 

of  wall  equal  to  one  foot. 
H  «  total  height  of  wall  in  feet. 
H^  =»  depth  below  top  of  wall  of  any  point  in  feet 
h    =  height  of  surcharge  in  feet. 
w    =  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot. 
d    »  angle  of  inclination  of  earth  behind  the  wall. 
tp    ^  angle  of  internal  friction  of  the  earth. 
Cj^  =  constant  depending  upon  d  and  <p.  (See  table  on  page  759.) 

Then*  . 

o      1     TM        %  COS  d  —  l/cos*  d  —  cos*  <p  ,  . 

P  =  i  wH^  cos  a ^  (i) 

cos  5  -h    K  cos*  d  —  cos*  <p 

For  known  values  of  the  angle  of  inclination  and  internal  friction,  the 
terms  embracing  them  become  constant  and 

P  ^C^wIP  (2) 

The  intensity  of  pressure  at  any  point  the  depth  of  which  is  JET  is 

Unit  pressure  -=  2  CpwH^  (3) 

and  its  direction  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  total  pressure.* 

_^ . • 

*  For  walls  with  horizontal  filling,    4^  —  0,  hence 

I  — sin  » 
P-iwH^-— 7-^  (4) 

i  +  sin^  ^^' 

m 

Unit  pressure  at  any  depth,  Hi  is  wHi  ^  and  acts  horizontally. 

»  I  +  sin^ 

If  angle  of  slope  equals  angle  of  internal  friction,  i.  e.,  if  ^  ->  tp, 

P  —   i  wH*  cos  d  and  Unit  pressure  is  wH^  cos  9  (r^ 

Formulas  (2)  and  (3),  howe\'er,  apply  to  these  cases  by  using  the  proper  value  of  Cp  ffvca  in  tha 
table. 
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The  values  of  the  constant  Cp  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Data  for  Determining  the  Earth  Pressure. 

Rule:  To-  find  the  earth  pressure  on  a  vertical  wall  without  surcharge,  H 
ft.  hii^rh,  multiply  the  proper  value  of  Cp  by  the  square  of  H  in  feet  and  by 
the  weight  of  the  filling  per  cu.  ft.  P  =  Cp  wH*  (see  p.  758.)  For  formulas 
for  inclined  walls  and  walls  with  surcharge,  see  pp.  759  and  760, 


s 


Se  z 


YALuxs  or  CONSTANT  Cp  IS  ranxins'b  pobmula  (2),  p.  75^ 


Slope  with  horizontal 


I  to  I 


I  to  I^ 


I  to  3 


I  to  2^ 


I  to  3 


I  to  4 


Level 


Conesponding  angle  of  bIoxw  d 


45' 


33^  4o' 


26**  30 


21^  so' 


o    ^^f 


x8«  30 


14°  t)' 

0   . 

0.05 

0.05 

0.07 

0.07 

0.09 

0.09 

0.  12 

0.  II 

0-15 

0.  14 

0.18 

0.  17 

0.23 

0.20 

0.29 

0.25 

4 


55' 

50' 

45' 
40' 

35' 
30" 
a5' 


0.09 
0,15 


0.07 
0.09 
0.13 
0.18 
0.29 


0.06 
0.08 

O.  II 

o.  14 
o.  19 
0.27 


0.06 
0.07 

O.IO 

0.13 
0.17 
0.22 
0.30 


o.oj 
0.07 
0.09 
0.12 
0.16 
0.20 
0.26 

0.36 


0.29 

0.32 

0.35 
0.38 

0.41 

0.43 

0.4s 
0.47 


Note  :  If  the  angle  of  internal  friction  of  the  earth  is  unknown,  the  fol- 
lowing average  values  may  be  used:  Coal,  shingle  and  broken  stone,  50®; 
earth,  35**;  clay,  30**;  sand  dry,  30®;  sand  moist,  35®;  sand  wet,  20**. 


As  stated  above,  the  pressure  is  assumed  to  act 
parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  for  walls  without  surcharge  acts  at  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  base.  The 
maximum  unit  pressure  is  at  the  base,  and  is  equal 
to  twice  the  average,  while  the  minimum  at  the 
top  equals  zero,  so  that  the  variation  of  the  unit 
pressvuies  may  be  represented  by  a  triangle. 

Wall  with  Inclined  Back.  The  earth  pressiure, 
Ry  on  an  inclined  plane  ab  (Fig.  240)  is  the  re- 
sultant of  P,  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  vertical 
plane  ac,  and  W,  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth 
abcj  and  acts  at  one-third  the  height  from  the 
bottom. 
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Fig.  240. — ^Earth  Pres- 
sure on  Inclined  Back 
of  a  Wall.  (Seep,  759.) 
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Surcharge.  When  the  earth  behind  the  wall  is  loaded  in  any  way,  for 
example,  when  a  highway  or  a  railway  track  runs  along  the  wall,  or  when 
the  embankment  is  used  as  a  storage  for  material — then  this  loading  causes 
additional  pressure  on  the  wall,  which  may  be  provided  for  by  replacing 
the  load  by  an  equivalent  surcharge  of  earth.  The  height  of  this  surcharge, 
h,  is  the  extra  load  per  square  foot  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
earth.  Thus  a  load  of  500  pounds  per  square  foot  is  equivalent  to  a  sur- 
charge of  5  feet  if  the  earth  weighs  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Vertical  Back  of  Wall  with  Surcharge.  The  earth  pressure  on  a  retain- 
ing wall  with  surcharge  equals  the  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  ab  less  the  pressure  on 
bd.    Using  a  constant  from  the  table,  page 

759i 

P  =  wIP  Cp  -  wh^  Cj,  = 

w  (^W  -  h^)  Cp  (6) 

and  this  may  be  represented  by  the  trape- 
zoid aced  (see  Fig.  241).  The  distance  of 
the  point  of  application  of  this  force  from 
below  the  middle  point  in  the  height  of  the 
wall. 
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Fig.  241. — Earth  Prejjsure  on 
Vertical  Back  of  Wall  with 
Surcharge.     {See  p,   76a) 


Wall  with  Inclined  Back  with  Sur- 
charge. For  an  inclined  back,  the  pres- 
sure, as  in  the  case  of  a  wall  with  inclined 
back  without  surcharge,  is  the  resultant 
of  P,  the  pressure  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  wall  found  by  formula 
(2)  and  Wf  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  one  foot  of  length,  the  cross- 
section  of  which  is  a  trapezoid.  Equation  (7)  gives  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  below  the  middle  point  in  the 
height  of  the  wall. 


DESIGN  OF  REINFORCED  RETAINING  WALLS 


A  properly  designed  retaining  wall,  whether  of  reinforced  concrete  or  of 
plain  masonry,  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  It  must  be  stable  (i) 
against  overturning,  (2)  against  sliding,  (3)  against  settling,  (4)  against 
crushing  or  overstressing  of  the  material. 
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To  prevent  failure  by  overturning,  the  moment  of  downward  forces  about 

the  outer  edge  of  the  base,  M^  =  W^i  ^1+  W2 12,  must  be  greater  than  that  of 

the  overturning  moment,  M2  =  P/3  (see  Fig.  242).     The  ratio  of  those  two 

M    . 
moments,  — -,  is  called  the  factor  of  safety.     For  reinforced  concrete  walls, 

M^ 
the  factor  of  1.5  to  2  may  be  considered  as  ample,  because  the  stability 
of  wall  is  increased  by  the  resistance  of  earth  to  shear  along  the  line  ab, 
Fig.  242,  and  the  passive  pressure  of  the  filling  in  front  of  the  wall,  which 
two  items  are  not  considered  in  figuring  the  factor  of  safety. 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the  foundation 
causes  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to 
slide.  This  force  is  opposed  by 
the  resistance  to  compression  of 
the  earth  on  the  plane  dc  (see  Fig. 
242)  and  by  the  friction  F.  The 
friction  is  equal  to  the  vertical 
pressure  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
of  friction  between  concrete  and 
earth,  or,  if 

F  =  total  friction, 

Wi-\-  W2  ==  weight  of  concrete 

and  earth, 
</f    —  angle  of  friction  '  between 

earth  and  concrete 

Then 

F  =  (W^  +  W;)  tan  ^ 

If  the  wall  slides,  the  cohesion  of  the  earth  along  the  line  ab  (Fig.  242)  must 
be  destroyed,  which  item  increases  the  stability  against  sliding.  The  tan- 
gent of  the  inclination  of  the  resultant  pressure,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  its  hori- 
zontal to  vertical  component,  should  not  be  larger  than  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  friction. 

Sometimes  a  vertical  projection  of  the  base  may  be  needed,  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  base  or  at  either  end. 

Having  determined  the  earth  pressure  as  explained  in  preceding  pages, 
the  design  of  a  reinforced  concrete  retaining  wall  resolves  itself  primarily 
into  the  determination  of  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  slabs 
to  be  obtained  by  the  principles  outlined  in  Chapter XXII on  Reinforced 
Concrete  Design.  The  methods  to  follow  can  be  illustrated  best  by  prac- 
tical examples,  which  are  given  in  full  below.  ^ 


a 


Fig.  242. — Forces  Acting  upon  a  Retain- 
ing Wall  and  their  Moment  Arms, 
(See  p.   761.) 
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A  retaining  wall  is  especially  subject  to  temperature  stresses.  To  locate 
the  stresses  at  specially  prepared  joints,  contraction  joints  may  be  placed  at 
stated  intervals.  In  an  unreinforced  wall,  a  spacing  of  20  to  30  feet  between 
joints  is  necessary  to  prevent  intermediate  cracks.  By  introducing  steel 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  visible  cracks,  no  joints  are  necessary.  Steel 
reinforcement  for  shrinkage  and  temperature  contraction  is  treated  on  page 
565. 

EXAMPLE  OF   T-SHAPED  RETAINING  WALL 

Example  i.  Design  a  retaining  wall  12  ft.  high  above  ground  to  support 
a  sand  filling.  Angle  of  internal  friction  of  sand,  which  weighs  100  lb.  per 
cu.  ft.  is  35^,  and  the  fill  slopes  back  at  the  same  angle.  Working  stresses: 
for  the  I  :  2j  .'5  concrete  in  compression,  f^  —  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  steel  in 
tension,  /,  —  16  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity,  n  «  15; 
allowable  shear  involving  diagonal  tension,  t;  >-  32  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  bond  of 
steel  to  concrete,  «*  —  80  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Solution.  If  base  is  imbedded  4  ft.  to  protect  from  frost,  and  if  the  footing 
is  assumed  z8  inches  thick,  total  height  of  wall  is  16  ft.  and  height  of  stem 
14  ft.  6  in.    The  design  is  shown  in  Fig.  243,  page  763. 

Upright  Slab.  Earth  pressure  on  stem  from  Formula  (2),  page  758,  taking 
value  of  Cp  from  the  table,  Pi  —  0.41  X  100  X  14.5'  «  8600  lb.  This  acts  at  \ 
the  height.  Horizontal  component,  Hi  ■■  Pi  cos  35*^ "«  7040  lb.,  and  the  moment, 
M  B  7040  X  i  X  14.5  X  12  »  408  000  in.  lb.  The  effect  of  weight  of  wall  and 
the  vertical  component  of  earth'  pressure  is  small  and  may  be  disregarded. 

Thickness  of  vertical  slab  at  bottom,  using  Formula  (9),  page  485,  and  table  of 
constants,  page  483,  and  adding  1.7  in.  to  the  depth  to  steel  to  properly  imbed  it, 

\Ad+  1.7  =»  0.034  V408000  +  1.7  -»  23.5  inches.     Ratio  of  steel  h  p  ^  0.005 

(to  correspond  to  working  stresses),  hence  area  of  steel  is  As  '  1.31  sq.  in  per 

foot  of  length  of  wall.    This  is  satisfied  by  {  in.  round  bars  placed  vertically  5.5 

in.  on  centers.    (See  table,  p.  574.)    The  thickness  of  wall  at  top  may  be  selected 

as  12  in.    The  moment  decreases  from  the  bottom  upwards  so  the  steel  may  be 

reduced  as  shown  in  Fig.  243,  page  763. 

Since   total  shear,    V  ^  7040  lb.,  unit    shear  involving   diagonal   tension,    is 

7  040 

V  =» =  30  lb.  per  sq.  in.    (See  p.  517.)    As  this  does  not  ex- 

12  X  21.8  X  0.894 

ceed  working  stress,  no  stirrups  are  needed. 

Bond  stress  is  «  = =  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (see  p.  534). 

21.8  X  .894X2.18  X  2.7s  ^^ 

Length  of  bar  to  imbed  in  footing  to  prevent  pulling  out  is  50  X  i  »  43-8  in. 

(see  table  on  page  540),  hence  the  vertical  bars  must  extend  into  the  base  this 

distance,  or  ebe  be  provided  with  bent  ends  (see  page  540). 

*A  table  of  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  T-shaped  and  for  counterfort  retaining  walla  of  differ- 
ent heights,  compiled  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  is  given  in  "Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction/'  pub- 
lished by  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
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To  obtain  this  bond,  the  vertical  rods  frequently  are  bent  into  the  right 
cantilever  of  the  footing.  If  instead  they  are  bent  to  run  into  the  left  canti- 
lever, they  may  form  the  horizontal  reinforcement  there,  as  shown  in  Fig.  243. 

Footing.  In  a  correctly  designed  wall  the  resultant  force  should  intersect 
the  base  within  the  middle  third  of  its  length.  This  determines  the  ratio  of 
length  of  footing  to  height  of  wall,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  trial  for  any 
particular  case.     A  study  of  different  conditions  shows  that  this  ratio  is  gen- 


H  =  lo^'y  u«. 


ASSUIMEO 
THICKNESS 
C    OF  BASE 


'  Pig.   243. — Design  of  T-shap)ed  Retaining  Wall.     (jSee  p,  763.) 

crally  0.4  to  0.6,  depending  upon  the  inclination  of  earth  pressure,  the  weight 
of  the  fill,  and  finally  upon  the  ratio  between  the  length  of  the  projecting  toe 
and  the  total  length  of  the  base.  The  length  of  base  best  suited  for  our  ex- 
ample was  found  after  several  trials  to  be  8  ft.  9  in. 

The  forces  acting  on  the  footing  are  P^,  the  earth  pressure  on  the  plane  ab, 
W^,  the  weight  of  prism  of  sand,  bcde,  and  PV^,  the  weight  of  the  retaining 
wall  itself.     The  distance  from  the  toe  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  R 
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of  W,  and  W^  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  Find  center  of  gravity  of  earth  and 
( renter  of  gravity  of  concrete;  multiply  the  distance  from  A  to  these  centers 
of  gravity  by  the  respective  weight,  and  thus  obtain  the  statical  moment. 
Divide  the  sum  of  these  moments  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  PV,  +  W^j,  and  the 
location  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  combined  weight  is  obtained.  The 
line  of  pressure  drawn  for  P  and  R  intersects  the  base  just  inside  of  the 
middle  third. 

Normal  component  of  resultant,  iV  «=  21  990  lb.  and  horizontal  component, 

f/  —  12  900 lb.     Hence,  ratio  —  =-  0.587,  which  is  smaller  than  the  tangent 

of  the  angle  of  friction,  hence  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wall  sliding. 

Maximum  unit  pressure  on  soil  (from  formula  (70),  p.  379)  is  5000  lb. 
per  sq.  ft.,  while  the  minimum  equals  nearly  zero. 

The  graphical  method  of  finding  the  distribution  of  forces  on  the  base  is 
explained  on  page  744. 

Left  Cantilever.  Omitting  weight  of  slab  and  of  earth  above  it  as  neg- 
ligible, the  forces  acting  on  this  part  of  the  footing  are  represented  by  trap- 

^000  4-  "^SSO 

ezoid  !ghi.     Total  force  is     ^ ^- X  2.58  =  11   000  lb.    and  moment 

2 

arm  from  the  diagram  is  1.36  ft.;   hence  bending  moment,  M  =  11   000  X 
1 .  36  X  12  —  179  500  in.  lb.  per  ft.  of  width. 

The  minimum  depth  to  steel  from  Formula  (i),  p.  481,  using  Table  15,  page 
596,  is  J  =  14.5  in.,  and  the  area  of  steel,  Aj  ^  0.868  sq.  in.  However,  this 
depth  may  be  too  small  to  satisfy  the  bond  stress,  which  is  considered  below. 

Further,  ii  vertical  steel  in  the  vertical  wall  is  all  bent  and  carried  into  the  left 
cantilever  of  the  footing,  we  should  have  1.30  sq.  in.  of  steel  per  foot  of  width  or 
i  in.  round  bars  spaced  5}  in.  cc,  which  for  a  depth  of  14.5  in.  gives  a  ratio 
p  —  0.0075,  or  greater  than  is  necessary.  If  desired,  therefore,  a  part  of  this  steel 
may  be  carried  only  far  enough  into  the  footing  to  prevent  its  pulling  out. 

The    bond    for    the    suggested    depth    must  be  considered.    Unit  bond, 

iiooo 

u  « «  140  lb.  per  sq.  m.  (see  p.  534^. 

14s  X  0.9X2.75  X  2.18 

The  bond  stress  is  excessive,  therefore  the  depth,  d^  of  14}  in.  must  be  increased. 
To  decrease  the  bond  stress,  for  plain  bars  the  depth  of  the  cantilever  must  be 
increased  as  follows:  Assume  the  decreased  ratio,  ^,  for  the  increased  section  of  con- 
crete at  ^  =  0.0045.     Then  the  corresp>onding  values  from  Table   17,  page  598, 

*=  -305.  y  =  -898. 

V  V 

From  page  534  u  =   7——  hence  d  =   .     Substituting  values, 

jdZo  ujlo 

II  000 

d  «=   — — —— =  25.5  in.,  and  total  depth  27  in. 

80  X  0.9  X  2.18  X  2.7s 

The  depth  of  beam  must  be  increased  to  27  in.  in  order  to  decrease  the  bond 

stress  to  80  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Smaller  depth  can  be  used  with  deformed  bars  of  approved  design. 
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Right  Cantilever.  It  is  evident  from  Fig.  243,  page  763,  that  three 
forces  act  on  the  right  cantilever:  the  upward  pressure  of  the  soil,  the  down- 
ward weight  of  the  earth  filling,  and  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth 
pressure.  The  resultant  of  these  forces  acts  downward,  hence  the  moment 
is  negative. 

The  computations  for  amount  of  steel  and  the  shear  and  bond  stresses 
jire  similar  to  that  for  the  left  cantilever. 

The  length  of  imbedment  necessary  to  prevent  slipping  is  not  treated  in 
the  previous  case,  so  it  may  be  given  here  in  detail. 

Area  of  concrete,  A  —  13  X  27  —  324  sq.  in.;  area  of  steel,  ^4,  —  1.07 

1 .07 

sq.  in.  and  ratio  of  steel,  p  ■■  —  0.0033.      From   table  15,  p.  506  find 

324 

the  corresponding  k  and  /,  ^  —  .268,  /  =  .911.     From  formula  (7),  p.  484, 

320  000 

since  M  —  329000    inch    pounds,    /-  -» —  12  500 pounds. 

27  X  .91  X   1.07 

For  this   stress   in  steel,    the  length   of  imbedment   from  table   on  page 

540  is  39  X  }  —  29  in. 

Both  cantilevers  may  be  tapered  toward  the  end  to  a  minimum  practicable 
depth,  since  the  moments  decrease  from  the  support  to  zero  at  the  end. 

Horizontal  Reinforcement  for  Temperature.  Temperature  reinforcement 
is  treated  on  page  565. 


EXAMPLE  OF  RETAINING  WALL  WITH  COUNTERFORTS 

Example  2.  Design  a  reinforced  concrete  wall  with  counterforts  to  support 
a  sand  filling  20  ft.  high  above  ground,  using  same  assumptions  as  in  Exam- 
ple I,  page  76a. 

Soluiion,  *  In  this  type  of  wall  the  vertical  slab  acts  as  a  slab  supported  by 
the  counterforts,  the  principal  steel  being  horizontal.  The  projecting  toe 
of  the  footing  is  a  cantilever  and  the  footing  below  the  earth  is  a  slab  supported 
by  the  counterforts.  The  counterforts  tie  the  imbedded  footing  to  the  ver- 
tical slab  and  act  as  cantilevers  fixed  to  the  footing.     Design  is  shown  in  Fig. 

244.  p.  767- 
The  slabs  may  be  considered  as  partly  continuous,  using  the  moment 

M— —  .     If  carefully  designed  for  negative  moment  M   =  —    might    be 
10  12 

permissible.     (See  p.  496.) 

Instead  of  forming  a  projecting  toe  as  a  cantilever,  it  is  sometimes  more 
economical  when  the  projection  is  large  to  introduce  small  buttresses  and 
construct  this  part  of  the  footing  also  as  a  partly  continuous  slab. 

The  first  step  in  operation  of  design  is  to  determine  by  trial  the  length  of  base 
and  the  relation  between  the  projecting  toe  and  the  base,  the  allowable  pressure 
on  the  soil  and  minimum  angle  of  inclination  of  ths  resultant  earth  pressure  being 
the  determining  factors.  The  method  is  the  same  as  for  a  T-type  wall,  as  outlined 
on  page  764. 
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Spacing  of  Counterforts.  The  spacing  of  counterforts  or  ribs  may  be 
found  on  the  basis  of  minimum  material*,  from  which  8  feet  maybe  adopted. 

Vertical  Wall.  The  vertical  wall  must  be  considered  in  narrow  horizon- 
tal strips  as  slabs  supported  by  the  counterforts,  partly  continuous,  and 
loaded  uniformly.  The  earth  pressure  changes  with  the  height,  so  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  different  strips  decreases  from  the  bottom  up.  The  pressure 
against  the  bottom  strip  as  given  on  page  766  is  1480  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  or  123 

wP  1 23  X  64  X 1 2 

lb.  per  ft,  of  width  for  i  -inch  of  height.     Using  M  '^  — ,  Af  =* — 

10  10 

9500  inch  pounds  per  inch  of  width.   '  Hence  (p.  4B1)  d  —  .118  ^9500  -  n-S 
in.;  thickness  of  wall  is  thus  13  in.,  and  area  of  steel,  A,—  0.005  X  11.5  X  12 
-*  0.69  sq.   in.  per  ft.  of  height.    Round  bars  }  in.  diameter  spaced  $1  inches 
on  centers  may  be  used. 

For  convenience  in  construction  the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be 
made  uniform,  and  the  spacing  of  rods  increased  with  the  decreasing  earth 
pressure,  as  shown  on  the  drawing.  The  negative  bending  moment  may  be 
provided  for  by  introducing  short  rods  in  front  of  buttresses,  or  by  bend- 
ing the  rods.     (p.   496.) 


*  For  full  discussion,  see  "The  Design  of  Reuining  Walls,"'  by  H.  A.  Petterson,  Engineering 
Record,  Vol.  LVII,  1908,  p.  777;  for  practical  purposes  the  following  demonstration  illustrates 
the  necessary  steps.  Use  notation  page  353,  also  let  x  —  spacing  of  buttresses  in  feet;  ^=the 
maximum  horizontal  unit  pressure  on  vertical  wall,  which  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  wail.  ^  from 
formula  (3),  page  75S,  is  1480  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Taking  a  strip  of  the  vertical  slab  one  ft.  in  height,  whose 

1480  X  *»  X  12 
span  is  the  spacing  of  the  counterforts,  the  bending  moment  is  then  M  — ~  *~  —  1780**; 

the  depth  to  steel,  (p.  485))^ -■  •29  X.'ii8  \/i78ox  —  I43x>  and  the  volume  per  foot  of 

1.43X 
length  of  wall  is X  i  X  21  -■  2.6«'  cu.  ft.    Maximum  unit  weight  acting  on  horizonul  footing 

5  325  X  12  X  *■  , ~ 

slab  is  5  325  pounds  per  sq.  ft.    Hence  M  — — ,  rf  —  .29  X  .118  v53^5  X  i.*** 

2.72^ 
—  2.72jr,  and  volume  per  foot  of  length  of  wall  is  X    i    X   8.25  —    1.9X 

The  thickness  below  steel  is  a  constant  for  any  spacing  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  in 
fixing  the  volume. 

Assume  the  thickness  of  counterfort  as  16  in.,  and  volume  will  be '  ^ -•  121 

2  /\  I  a 

cu.  ft.,  and  for  one  foot  of  length  of  wall, .    Because  of  the  greater  cost,  per  unit  of  volume, 

of  the  counterforts  over  that  of  the  slab  work  in  a  wall  of  this  type,  the   quantity  representing 
the  counterfort  volume  may  be  increased  by,  say,  100%.    The  expression  for  this  quantity  then 

becomes  —  X  2.    Hence  total  volume,  ^•-  2.6flf  +  1.9*  +  —  X  2 

or  ^—  4.5*  +  —  and  "^"4-5  —  "    a    —  o  (for  minimum,  first  derivative  equals  zero). 


"■  ^/ —  7.3  ft.     For  practical  purposes,  say  8  ft. 

\  4*5 
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Horizontal  Footing  Slab. 

This  slab  may  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of 
narrow  strips  uniformly 
loaded  and  supported  by 
the  counterforts.  The 
loading  is  the  difference 
between  the  weight  cf  the 
earth  above  it  plus  the 
vertical  component  of 
the  earth  pressure,  and 
the  upward  pressure  cf 
the  soil.  As  indicated 
in  the  drawing,  this  dif- 
ference is  a  maximum 
at  a  and  decreases  to- 
ward b.  In  this  case 
the  maximum  unit  load- 
ing is  5566  -  241-5325 
lb.  per  sq.ft.  The  max- 
imum bending  moment  in 
this  slab,  considering  it  as 
partly  continuous  is 
j^^  ^    53^5  X  64  X  12 

10 
—  40  800  in.  lb.     Depth 
of    steel,    d    —    0,29  X 

o.ii8\/4o8oo«2i.75in., 

hence  thickness  may  be 

taken  as  23.25  in.     The 

area  of  concrete  is  then 

261  sq.  in.,  hence  area  of 

steel  required  is  ^4,  ■- 1 .3 1 

sq.  in.,  which  is  satisfied 

by  i-in.  bars  spaced  5} 

in.    on    centers.       The 

thickness  of  this  founda^ 

tion  slab  may  be  made  uniform,  and  the  spacing  of  the  rods  increased  as 

the  loading  decreases. 

The  negative  bending  moment  must  be  provided  for  by  introducing  at 
the  top  of  the  slab,  under  the  counterforts,  short  rods  of  equal  size  and  spac- 
ing to  the  bottom  ones  or  else  these  bottom  rods  must  be  bent  down  at  each 
counterfort.     (See  p.   496.) 

Counterforts.  A  counterfort  is  really  an  upright  cantilever  beam  sup- 
ported by  the  horizontal  foundation  slab  and  carrying  as  its  load  the  vertical 
slab  of  the  wall,  which,  in  turn,  takes  the  earth  pressure.  The  thickness  of 
the  counterfort,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  rigidity  and  resist  unequal 
pressures  during  construction,  may  be  selected  by  judgment. 


Fio.   344. — ^Design  of  Retaining  Wall  with  Coun- 
terforts.    (See  p.  765.) 
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To  determine  the  quantity  of  steel  required  in  the  counterfort,  we  find  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  earth  pressure  per  foot  of  wall  to  be  (from  for- 
mula (2),  p.  7s8)  .41  X  22  X  22  X  100  X  .819  ==  16  200  lb.;  hence,  the  total 
force  transmitted  to  the  counterfort,  since  they  are  spaced  8  ft.,  is  8  X  16  200 
»  129  600  lb.    Since  the  force  acts  at  one-third  the  height,  the  bending  moment  is 

22 
Af  =  129  600  X~Xi2  =  ii  400  000  in.  lb.    The  thickness  of  the  counter- 

3 
fort  is  taken  at  16  in.,  the  depth  to  steel,  rf  »  no  in.    From  Formula  (i),  p.  481,  C= 

s=  0.130.     By  interpolation  in  Table  16,  on    page  597. 


1   M         If  II 


400  000 

m 

between  items  3  and  4,  the  required  ratio  of  steel,  p  =  0.00416  and  area  of  steel 
Ag  «  no  X  16  X  .00416  =  7.36  sq.  in.     Six  ij-in.  round  bars  will  satisfy  this. 

The  portion  of  the  counterfort  receiving  the  greatest  tension  is  the  inclined 
edge,  so  these  bars  are  placed  near  to  this  surface.  Besides  these  bars, 
horizontal  and  vertical  bars  are  necessary  to  tie  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
slabs  to  the  counterfort,  to  transfer  the  forces  and  provide  for  diagonal  ten- 
sion. These  bars  should  be  bent  into  the  slabs  to  obtain  as  good  a  bond  as 
possible.  The  principal  tension  bars  in  the  counterforts  also  must  be  well 
imbedded  in  the  horizontal  foundation  slab,  and  bent  so  as  to  attain  their 
full  strength  in  tension.     The  value  of  hooking  is  discussed  on  page  438. 

COPINQS 

On  many  structures  a  coping  is  necessary  and  frequently  it  must 
be  built  separately  from  the  main  wall.  Instead  of  stopping  at  the 
underside  of  the  coping,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western 
R.  R.  has  found  it  more  economical  and  better  workmanship  to  carry 
the  main  wall  i^  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  coping,  and  after  the 
concrete  has  set,  to  place  the  coping  form  tightly  against  the  face  of  the 
wall*  and  pour  the  concrete. 

DAMS 

In  dams  the  important  requirements  are  strength  and  water-tightness, 
low  cost,  and  speed  in  construction.  Current  practice,  as  indicated  by 
the  written  opinions  of  engineers  and  by  structures  actually  built,  indi- 
cates that  concrete  on  the  whole  fulfills  these  requirements  better  than 
any  other  material.  While  this  is  true  of  the  standard  gravity  section, 
it  is  particularly  true  of  thin  arch  dams,  reinforced  or  plain,  and  of 
hollow  reinforced  dams,  both  of  which  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Under  the  present  methods  of  concrete  construction,  stone  masonr}^ 
is  nearly  always  more  expensive  than  concrete  or  rubble  concrete.  In 
some  cases  where  the  cost  of  transporting  cement  from  the  nearest  mill 

*  Engineering  Record,  Aug.  19,  zqii,  p.  aai. 
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to  the  dam  site  has  been  prohibitive,  instead  of  using  masonry,  it  has 
been  more  econQmical  to  set  up  a  mill  and  manufacture  cement  on  the 
job.  Sand-cement,  for  example,  was  used  on  the  Lohantan,  Nevada, 
dam*  and  hydraulic  lime  on  the  "Tiger  Hill"  damf  in  Mexico. 

The  choice  between  plain  and  rubble  concrete  and, — ^if  the  latter  is 
selected — the  amount  of  rubble  to  use,  is  governed  by  local  conditions, 
and  comparative  estimates  must  be  made  in  each  case.  Large  stones 
save  cement,  crushing,  and  mixing,  but  placing  them  in  the  dam  has 
become  slow  work  compared  to  placing  concrete  by  up-to-d£^te  methods, 
and  frequently  an  independent  plant  must  be  used  to  place  the  rubble. 
In  the  Medina  Valley  damj  only  10%  of  rubble  was  used,  as  it  was 
found  that  a  larger  percentage  would  have  so  delayed  the  progress  of 
the  work  that  interest  and  overhead  charges  would  have  outrun  all 
saving  in  cement,  crushing,  and  mixing.  On  the  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico§  dam  bids  were  received  for  both  concrete  and  rubble,  and  the 
concrete  design  proved  cheaper.  On  the  same  type  of  dam  built  in 
Australia, II  30%  of  rubble  was  used.  In  the  Shoshone  dam1[  25% 
of  rubble  was  used. 

The  dam  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  246, 
p.  772,  contains  240  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  rubble,  and  was  built 
at  a  contract  price,  not  including  the  cement,  of  $1.98  per  cubic  yard. 
Only  0.6  barrel  Portland  cement  was  used  per  cubic  yard,  although 
the  proportions  of  the  concrete  matrix  were  i  :  2f  :  6j.  This  small 
quantity  of  cement  was  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  stones  which 
averaged  from  one  yard  to  25  yards  each  and  occupied  55%  of  the 
total  volume.  The  contract  price  mentioned  includes  the  preparation 
of  the  large  stones  and  the  crushed  stone,  and  their  transportation  from 
a  quarry  three  miles  away.  It  is  believed  by  the  authors  that  the  price 
and  als5  the  quantity  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  represent  minimum 
figures  in  first-class  construction,  but  the  force  account  showed  that 
the  contractor  was  making  a  fair  profit,  and  inspection  of  the  work  and 
its  water-tightness  prove  that  there  was  no  skimping  in  the  use  of 
cement.  On  this  particular  job  the  quotation  of  the  highest  bidder 
was  nearly  double  the  accepted  price. 

The  concrete  should  be  of  soft  mushy  consistency  and  the  large 
stones  dropped  onto  it  and  joggled  with  bars  in  order  to  obtain  proper 

*  L.  E.  Sale  in  Engineering  and  Contracting^  December  3,  I9i3>  P*  623. 

t  Guy  S.  Newkirkcn,  Engineering  News,  July  3,  1913,  p.  19. 

t  Terrell  Bartlett  in  Engineering  News,  Sept.  11,  1913,  p.  508. 

{  Charles  W.  Sherman  in  Engineering  News,  October  27,  1910,  p.  446. 

II  L.  A.  B.  Wade  in  Engineering  News,  May  19,  1910,  p.  588. 

t  H-  N.  Savage  in  Engineering  Nervs,  December  9,  1909,  p.  627  and  June  q.  1910,  p.  679. 
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imbedment.  In  the  Boonton  dam  the  consistency  was  about  that  of 
pea  soup  and  the  rubble  stone  was  dropped  with  considerable  force. 

Types  of  Dams.  The  standard  dam  section  continues  to  be  the 
gravity  type,  but  the  hollow,  arch,  and  multiple  arch*  are  gaining  favor 
in  situations  particularly  adapted  to  them.  In  some  cases  where  a 
narrow  rock  gorge  makes  the  arch  design  possible,  a  gravity  section 
has  been  used  and  the  dam  arched  to  provide  an  additional  factor  of 
safety  or  to  prevent  cracking.  In  other  cases,  dams  have  been  built 
arched  with  a  partial  gravity  section  where  failure  would  result  incase 
the  arch  action  did  not  take  place.  There  are,  also,  many  dams  in 
existence  designed  as  arches,  pure  and  simple,  with  very  thin  sections, 
and  some  not  even  reinforced.  An  arched  damf  at  Crowley  Creek, 
Boise,  Idaho,  55  feet  high,  5.2  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  3  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  was  raised  to  a  height  of  90  feet  with  a  base  9.2  feet  and  a 
crest  3.2  feet  wide.  No  reinforcement  was  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Sweetwater  dam  near  San  Diego,  California,  was  enlarged,  t 
it  was  changed  from  arch  to  gravity  section  because,  as  the  addition  was 
built  with  the  reservoir  filled,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  old  and  new  parts 
could  be  made  to  act  together  as  an  arch. 

The  Las  Vegas  dam  required  two-thirds  the  yardage  that  a  gravity 
section  would  have  taken. 

The  hollow  reinforced  concrete  dam§  reduces  the  quantity  and  cost 
of  materials  but  permits  a  very  broad  base,  and  a  sloping  watertight 
deck  upstream  by  means  of  which  the  water  pressure  is  made  to  increase 
instead  of  oppose  stability.  An  example  of  this  type  of  dam — ^patented 
— is  shown  in  Fig.  245,  page  771. 

DESIGN  OF  DAMS 

Gravity  Dams.  Gravity  dams  must  be  constructed  to  withstand 
overturning  and  sliding  caused  by  water  pressure  or  by  ice  pressure  on 
the  upstream  face;  also,  water  pressure  on  the  base  and  on  the  interior 
horizontal  planes  must  be  allowed  for. 

To  avoid  tension  in  the  foundation  it  is  necessary  that  the  resultant 

*  A  partial  list  of  arch  dams  is  given  in  Engineering  News,  October  27,  1910,  p.  517,  and  November 
10,  X910,  p.  5ao.  Other  arch  dams  are  described  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  30.  19x4,  p.  587 
and  594.  and  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXV.p.  112  and  Vol.  LXXVIII, 
pp.  564  and  685.  Multiple  arch  dams  are  described  in  Engineering  News,  April  30,  19x4*  P>  962;  April 
95*  t9X5>  P-  818;  May  27,  19x5,  p.  1909;  and  October  28,  19x5. 

t  Engineering  Record,  June  20, 19x4,  p.  (93. 

X  The  design  and  methods  of  construction  are  discussed  by  James  D.  Schuyler  in  Engimsering  Record, 
September  2,  19XX,  p.  264. 

I  Four  studies  by  Edward  Wegman  for  such  a  hollow  dam  for  Stony  River  are  shown  in  Bngvuering 
Nows,  September  5,  X9X3,  p.  446. 
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of  all  the  forces  of  pressure  and  weight  shall  pass  through  the  middle 
third  of  the  base.  Dangerous  sliding  need  not  usually  be  feared  if  the 
dam  is  designed  to  resist  overturning.  In  considering  the  resistance  of 
friction,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Frizell*  states  that  smooth  stone  slides  on 
smooth  stone  under  a  horizontal  force  of  two-thirds  its  weight,  and  to 
slide  on  gravel  or  clay,  stone  requires  a  force  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 
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Flo.  245. — Section  through  Reinforced  Concrete  Dam  at  Estacada,  Oregon. 

(See  p,  770.) 

The  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  submerged  surface  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  surface  in  square  feet,  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  times  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below 
the  water  level.  This  pressure  tends  to  overturn  the  dam,  and  is  re- 
sisted by  the  weight  of  the  dam,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  up- 
stream face  slopes,  by  the  weight  of  the  water  upon  the  dam. 

The  treatment  in  FrizelFs  Water  Power  of  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressure,  and  the  moment  produced  by  it,  is  especially  clear  and 
practical. 

Fig.  246  represents  a  section  through  the  overflow  of  the  rubble  con- 
crete dam  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  already  referred  to  on  page  769.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  dam  at  the  highest  point  above  the  foundations 


•FrirseU's,  "Water  Power,"  p.  19. 
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is  no  feet.  An  interesting  practical  test  of  the  water-tightness  of  con- 
crete occurred  when  the  reservoir  was  filled.  A  vertical  well  was  left  in 
the  dam  in  order  to  provide  access  to  two  drainage  gates,  and  although 
the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  loo  feet  deep,  and  was  separated  from 
the  well  by  only  5  feet  6  inches  of  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportions 
I  :  2j  :  6i,  the  well  remained  entirely  dry. 


Fig.  246, — Section  throuRh  Overflow  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  Dam,     {See  p.  771.) 

Upward  Wmter  PreBaure.  With  a  firm  and  impervious  foundation, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  material  upward  pressure  on  the  base,  and 
with  iirst-class  construction  horizontal  joints  may  be  made  practically 
impervious.  With  permeable  material  or  thin  strata  between  whidi 
the  water  can  penetrate  upward,  pressure  is  bound  to  occur  and  must 
be  provided  fer  in  one  of  three  ways:  (i)  making  the  dam  heavy  enough 
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to  overcome  the  upward  pressure;  (2)  draining  the  foundation,  and 
if  necessary,  the  interior:  and  (3)  making  the  pervious  foundation  im- 
pervious. 

The  allowance  for  upward  pressure  varies  not  only  with  the  struc- 
tural conditions  but  also  with  the  possibility  of  property  damage  and 
loss  of  life  in  case  of  failure.  In  the  Kensico  dam  for  New  York  City 
a  pressure  of  two-thirds  the  total  head  at  the  heel,  and  zero  at  the  toe 
was  assumed,  and  in  spite  of  an  interior  drainage  system,  similar  pres- 
sures were  assumed  on  all  interior  construction  joints. 

The  few  tests  made  indicate  beyond  all  question  that  upward  pressure 
does  take  place  on  the  base  of  a  dam  if  the  foundation  is  poor.  German 
tests*  showed  a  pressure  equivalent  to  the  full  head  near  the  heel  and 
one-half  the  full  head  near  the  toe.  A  valuable  and  complete  account 
of  laboratory  and  of  field  tests,  both  on  a  small  scale  and  on  full  size 
structures,  is  given  by  Captain  W.  A.  Mitchell  in  Professional  Memoirs, 
U.  S.  Army,  for  January-February,  191 5.  Tests  on  adhesion,  upward 
water  pressure,  and  percolation,  including  original  army  tests  and  those 
described  in  literature,  are  summarized,  conclusions  drawn,  and  the 
application  of  the  evidence  to  the  design  of  dams  is  discussed. 

Under-drainage  is  economical  and  is  accomplished  by  sinking  a  cut- 
off wall  near  the  heel  of  the  dam,  and  draining  off  through  drain  tilef 
all  water  that  passes  it.  The  hollow  dam  may  be  built  with  no  floor, 
thus  providing  the  freest  possible  drainage  once  the  seepage  gets  by  the 
cut-off  wall. 

Diuing  the  construction  of  the  Lost  River  Dam,  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, one-half  the  weep  holes  under  the  floor  became  stopped.  The 
floor  bulged  up  under  the  upward  pressure,  falling  as  soon  as  the  drain- 
age channels  were  put  back  in  commission,  t 

Interior  drainage  is  provided  in  much  the  same  way  as  under-drainage. 
In  the  Olive  Bridge  and  the  Kensico  §  dams,  in  New  York,  vertical  pipes 
were  used,  while  in  the  Loch  Raven  ||  dam  near  Baltimore  the  drains 
were  laid  horizontal. 

Grouting  is  extensively  employed  in  improving  poor  foundations. 
Seamy,  porous  rock,  limestone  full  of  cavities,  and  sand  and  gravel  beds 
may  be  made  reasonably  tight  by  sinking  drill  holes  and  pumping  in 

•  C.  R.  Weidncr  in  Engineering  News^  July  31, 1913,  p.  aoa, 

\  Engineering  Record,  September  14,  19x2,  p.  284;  Engineering  and  Contracting,  February  17,  1915, 
p.  X50. 

X  W.  W.  Patch  in  Engineering  News,  April  30,  1914,  p.  968. 
§  Alfred  D.  Flinn  in  Engineering  News,  Apr.  15,  1912,  p.  772. 
I)  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb.  17,  19x5,  p.  175. 
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grout  under  pressures  of  about  loo  pounds.  The  Lahontan  dam  site* 
in  Eastern  California  for  example,  was  treated  in  this  way. 

Ice  Pressure.  Ice  pressure  depends  not  only  on  climate,  but  also 
on  the  shape  of  the  storage  basin.  In  a  narrow  gorge  where  the  ice 
cannot  expand  up  the  banks,  it  sometimes  exerts  large  pressure  on  the 
dam.  In  a  dam  near  Minneapolis  this  caused  complete  failure,  and  in 
a  second  case  failure  was  narrowly  averted  by  cutting  the  ice  away 
from  the  dam  face.  In  the  Kensico  Dam,  an  ice  pressure  allowance 
of  23.5  tons  per  linear  foot  was  made.  In  wing  walls,  particularly, 
provision  must  be  made  in  northern  climates,  not  only  for  ice  pressure, 
but  in  connection  with  small  dams,  for  the  possibility  of  tipping  as  the 
pond  rises  under  the  ice. 

Flash  Boards.  Flash  boards  for  an  arch  dam  may  be  designed  to 
eliminate  arch  action  in  the  boards  themselves  by  making  the  boards 
long  enough  and  placing  them  so  that  the  ends,  instead  of  butting, 
overlap. 

Movable  dam  crestst  are  sometimes  necessary. 

Durability.  Concrete  in  dams  has  proved  as  durable  as  any  other 
material.  The  destructive  agencies  are  abrasive  material  in  the  water 
flowing  over  the  dam,  certain  chemicals  in  the  water  adjacent  to  or  seep- 
ing through  the  dam,  and  frost  action. 

Large  quantities  of  hard  sand  and  gravel  flowing  over  the  dam  wear 
away  the  concrete  face,  and  measurements  have  shown  that  half  an 
inch  has  been  lost  in  this  way  in  a  comparatively  few  years.  The 
amqunt,  however,  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  any  dam  and  does  not 
affect  the  stability.  An  allowance  should  be  made,  however,  in  design- 
ing dams  with  thin  sections  and  in  protecting  reinforcing  bars  with  a 
suflScient  thickness  of  concrete. 

OORE  WALLS 

Concrete  is  largely  superseding  rubble  masonry  for  core  walls  in  earth 
dams  and  dikes.  The  forms  can  be  roughly  made  without  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  faces,  while  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  may  be  built 
water-tight  more  easily  than  one  of  rubble  masonry.  Unless  reinforced, 
core  walls  are  generally  of  the  same  thickness  as  those  of  rubble  masonry. 
The  Natural  cement  concrete  core  wall  of  the  Sudbury  Dam,  built  by  the 
Boston  Water  Commissioner  and  his  successor  upon  the  work,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  Massachusetts,  is  2  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter 

*  D.  W.  Cole  in  Engineering  Rec&rd,  Maich  29,  19x3.  p.  340- 

♦  Ernest  W.  Schroder  in  Engineering  News,  October  27.  19x0,  p.  si7- 
:  \V.  L.  Marshall  in  Enf^inttring  New,  June  4,  1914.  P-  1464. 
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of  one  in  fifteen  on  both  faces,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  10  feet. 
At  Spot  Pond  Reservoir,  several  dikes  with  core  walls  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  of  15  to  18  feet  average  height,  are  2 J  feet  in  thickness  throughout. 

The  dike  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J., 
is  designed  for  a  total  height  of  54  feet.  The  lower  30  feet  is  4  feet  8  inches 
thick,  and  at  this  height  it  begins  to  batter,  so  as  to  reach  a  width  of  3  feet 
at  the  top. 

Although  core  walls  may  often  be  economically  built  of  rubble  concrete, 
the  stones  must  be  of  smaller  size,  and  cannot  occupy  so  large  a  volume  of 
the  mass  as  in  gravity  dams,  since  the  sections  are  thinner.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Boonton  Dike,  mentioned  above,  one  contractor  was  placing  rub- 
ble to  the  extent  of  20%  of  the  total  mass,  while  another  was  placing  33%. 
In  the  former  case  the  stones  were  loaded  on  to  derrick  skips  and  unloaded 
by  hand;  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  hooked  by  the  derrick.  This  33% 
probably  represents  a  maximum  for  a  wall  5  feet  thick  or  less. 

Since  a  thin  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be  made  equally  strong,  and 
more  elastic  than  a  thick  wall  of  plain  concrete,  reinforcement  may  event- 
ually be  employed  to  reduce  the  section,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
material. 

TEMPERATURE  CHANGES  IN  CONCRETE  DAMS 

The  temperature  variations  in  concrete  dams,  due  to  chemical  action 
of  the  cement  in  settihg  and  to  atmospheric  temperature  changes,  are 
important  as  effecting  the  expansion  and  contraction.  Ihvestigations 
have  been  made  in  the  Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam,  the  Panama  Canal  locks,* 
the  Arrowrock  damf  in  Idaho,  and  the  Kensico  damf  in  New  York. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  indicate  that  the  temperature  rise 
caused  by  the  heat  of  setting  is  governed  by  the  richness  of  the  concrete 
and  by  the  opportunities  for  radiation  while  the  heat  is  being  generated. 
Radiation  is  greatest  in  small  dams  and  in  large  dams  built  in  relatively 
thin  layers  where  each  layer  partially  sets  before  another  is  added. 
The  seasonal  temperature  changes,  after  setting  heat  is  dissipated,  are 
governed  by  the  atmospheric  temperature  changes  and  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  dam. 

The  method  of  making  the  observations  has  an  important  effect  on 
the  results;  thus  at  Arrowrock  the  concrete  in  which  the  thermometer 
was  buried  was  placed  slowly,  in  layers,  allowing  considerable  radiation, 
while  at  Kensico  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

*  Z910  Report,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  p.  xaa. 

t  Trans.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXIX,  1915,  p.  1225. 

t  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXIX,  1915,  p.  1247. 
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Setting  Heat.  The  rapid  rise  in  temperature  due  to  chemical  changes 
reaches  a  maximum  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  after  the  concrete  is 
placed  and  lasts  for  one  or  more  years.  Observations  indicate  in  a 
general  way  that  the  total  rise  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  during 
concreting  is  from  25°  to  40°  Fahr.  and  that  this  maximum  is  apt  to  be 
attained  in  the  first  week,  or  at  the  most,  the  first  month.  The  obser- 
\'ations  on  the  Boonton  dam,  which  is  94  ft.  high  by  55  ft.  wide  at  the 
base,  and  made  with  a  lean  1:3:7  mix,  showed  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture at  24  hours  with  a  gradually  decreasing  temperature  up  to  about 
a  year.  The  Arrowrock  dam,  315  ft.  high  by  215  ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
built  with  a  richer  i:  2J:  5  mix,  showed  that  the  concrete  20  ft.  or  more 
from  the  face  is  affected  by  the  setting  heat  for  several  years,  that  near 
the  center  for  as  much  33  five  years.  The  investigations  at  the  Kenisco 
dam,  which  is  nearly  as  rich  as  the  Arrowrock,  were  more  exhaustive 
than  the  others,  but  substantially  confirmed  the  results  indicated.  In 
these  investigations  the  variation  in  rise  was  shown  to  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  richness  of  the  concrete.  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture was  reached  at  a  period  varying  from  five  to  ninety-five  days. 

Effect  of  Atmospheric  Changes.  Observations  on  the  effect  of  sea- 
sonal atmospheric  changes  are  compHcated  by  setting  heat  for  one  or 
more  years  after  the  dam  is  built.  The  temperature  of  the  concrete 
varies  much  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  For  example,  in  the 
Arrowrock  dam,  with  a  daily  atmospheric  variation  of  50°  Fahr.,  the 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  one  foot  from  the  face  was 
only  2°  Fahr. ;  the  seasonal  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  appreci- 
able effects.  In  the  Arrowrock  dam,  with  a  seasonal  change  of  75° 
Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the  concrete  3J  ft.,  10  ft.,  and  20  ft.  from  the 
nearest  face  was  32°,  12°,  and  0°  Fahr.  respectively.  The  Boonton  dam 
observations  indicated  that  the  seasonal  range  in  temperature  of  the 
concrete  varied  with  the  seasonal  range  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  with  the  distance  from  the  dam  face,  in  accordance  with  the  formula 

where 

T  =  extreme  seasonal  range  of  temperature  of  air  in  degrees 

Fahr. 
R  =  extreme  seasonal  range  of  temperature  of  concrete  in  de- 
grees Fahr. 
D  =  distance  from  nearest  face  in  feet 

On  the  Boonton  dam,  T  =  135°  Fahr. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

CONDUITS  AND  TUNNELS 

Since  the  principal  stresses  in  arches  are  compressive,  concrete  is 
peculiariy  suitable  for  all  classes  of  arched  structures.  Tensile  stresses 
caused  by  eccentric  loading  may  be  provided  for  by  steel  reinforcement, 
and  excessive  compressive  stresses  by  reinforcement  or  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  concrete,  or  by  both.  1* he  use  of  steel  may  also 
prevent  the  failure  of  thin  arch  sections  under  suddenly  applied  loads 
or  from  settlement  of  the  foundation. 

Furthermore,  improved  methods  of  construction  and  the  lower  price 
of  cement  have  so  reduced  the  cost  both  of  plain  and  reinforced  con- 
crete structures  that  conduits,  subways,  and  tunnels,  whether  arched 
or  of  rectangular  section,  are  now  built  of  concrete  where  stone  or 
brick  masonry,  or  steel,  would  formerly  have  been  used;  indeed,  the 
whole  undertaking  would,  through  high  cost,  in  many  cases  have  been 
rendered  uneconomical.  Concrete  arches  and  conduits  are  likely  to  be 
cheaper  than  brick  even  at  the  same  price  per  cubic  yard  because  the 
greater  strength  of  the  concrete  makes  a  thinner  section  possible. 

CONDUITS 

Present  Practice.  Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  concrete 
was  used  in  conduits  with  considerable  caution  and  largely  from  an 
experimental  point  of  view.  At  present,  however,  standard  practice 
dictates  the  use  of  concrete  under  practically  all  conditions,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  material  being  governed  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  costs. 
Conduits  of  both  large  and  small  size  are  usually  cast  in  place,  but 
circular  pipe  as  large  as  9  feet  in  diameter  is  frequently  pre-cast.*  In 
sewer  systems  the  brick  lining  for  the  invert  is  retained  where  there  is 
danger  of  injury  to  the  concrete  through  acids.  In  irrigation  works 
special  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  failure  from  alkalis  in  the  soil. 

Among  the  best  examples  of  large  conduits  are  those  built  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply t,  the  cities  of  Los  AngelesJ  and  Balti- 

*  J.  C.  Lathrop  in  Engineering  Recbrd,  Oct.  2,  19x4,  p.  386:  and  Engineering  News,  Mar.  25^  19x5. 
p.  600. 

t  Fred  F.  Moore  in  Engineering  Record,  October  28,  xgix,  p.  501;  and  Walter  £.  Spear  in  Engineering 
News,  January  15,  X9X4,  p.  X50. 

t  Engineering  Record,  November  x,  19x3,  p.  486;  and  Burt  A.  Heinly  in  Engineering  News,  June  19. 
1913,  p.  xaS7. 
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more.*  The  sewer  systems  of  both  Baltimore  and  San  Frandscoj 
afford  examples  of  fairly  large  and  medium  sized  conduits.  The  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service  has  developed  the  best  practice  in  the  building  of 
irrigation  works,  t 

Comparison  of  Brick,  Steel  and  Concrete  Conduits.  In  designing 
conduits  for  exterior  pressure,  brick  and  concrete  are  available,  but 
pressure  conduits  must  be  made  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete. 

Concrete  is  almost  always  cheaper  than  brick,  running  from  20%  to 
even  50%  less  in  cost.  Even  at  the  same  cost  per  cubic  yard,  centering 
included,  concrete  has  an  advantage,  for,  being  stronger,  less  material 
is  required  and  therefore  less  excavation.  Metcalf  &  Eddy§  state  that 
"In  general,  concrete  is  more  desirable  than  brick,  but  where  brick 
masonry  can  be  had  much  cheaper  than  concrete  it  may  be  advisable 
to  build  the  sewer  of  brick.*' 

Water-tightness  of  Concrete  Conduits.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  a  conduit  of  any  material  absolutely  water-tight,  because  of 
contraction  or  shrinkage  and  inequalities  in  settlement.  In  gravity 
conduits  ground  water  leaks  in,  and  in  pressure  conduits  water  leaks 
out.  In  brick  and  steel  the  leakage  is  through  the  joints.  In  concrete 
of  thin  section  occasional  porous  places  are  liable  to  occur  even  in  good 
construction,  but  here  also  the  principal  leakage  is  through  the  joints 
between  different  sections. 

The  flow  may  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  negligible  by  using  enough 
steel  to  insure  against  shrinkage,  settlement,  or  stress  cracks,  and  by 
using  such  proportions  in  mixing  and  care  in  construction  as  will  insure 
a  uniformly  dense  mixture.  If  construction  joints  are  used,  leakage 
may  be  prevented  by  stepped  joints,  sheet  lead  or  similar  connections. 

Extensive  tests  have  been  made  on  short  sections  of  conduit.  The 
New  York  Board  of  Water  Supplyjj  in  tests  of  pipe  made  up  of  seven 
30-foot  lengths  1 1  feet  in  diameter,  8  inches  thick,  of  i  :  2  :  3^  concrete, 
found  28  000  gallons  leakage  per  mile  per  day  with  a  15-pound  pressure 
and  114  000  gallons  per  mile  per  day  under  a  40-pound  pressure.  Tests 
made  some  years  later  by  the  Board  on  a  length  of  thirty  27-foot  sec- 
tions of  the  finished  Catskill  Aqueduct^f  showed  that  the  leakage  was 
almost  entirely  through  the   construction  .joints,  with  a  progressive 

*  Calvin  W.  Hendnck  in  Engineering  Record,  May  30,  i9X4f  P*  604. 

^Engineering  News,  February  iS,  1915.  P-  305. 

t  C.  A.  Farwell  in  Engineering  Record ,  May  15,  19x5,  p.  633. 

%  American  Sewerage  Practice,  Vol.  I,  Design  of  Seweis,  p.  40Z' 

II  Engineering  Record,  April  23,  19x0,  p.  566. 

\  Engineering  Record,  September  5,  19x4,  p.  276. 
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diminution  in  amount  with  lapse  of  time  entirely  independent  of  the 
temperature  influence,  and  that  the  method  of  stopping  leakage  through 
the  joints  by  filling  with  Portland  cement  grout  is  satisfactory,  effective, 
and  permanent.  The  City  of  Philadelphia*  in  tests  of  two  4-foot 
lengths  of  36-inch  circular  pipe  4  inches  thick  made  of  i  :  2  : 3  J  con- 
crete 30  days  old,  found  12  000  gallons  per  mile  per  day  under  a  5 
p)Ound  pressure. 

Durability  of  Concrete  Inverts.  Concrete  inverts  have  proved  in 
practice  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  durability  to  stone  and  the  best 
vitrified  brick  in  resisting  erosion  by  abrasive  materials  transported 
under  high  velocities.  Where,  however,  concrete  is  subjected  to  severe 
chemical  action  it  must  be  protected.  For  example,  where  the  sewerage 
is  exceedingly  stale,  or  impregnated  with  deleterious  chemicals,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  or  where  the  sewer  is  badly  ventilated,t  a  partial  or 
complete  lining  of  vitrified  brick  is  advisable. 

The  ability  of  Portland  cement  mortar  to  resist  erosion  is  illustrated 
by  the  concrete  sewers  built  at  Duluth,  Minn.  After  twenty  years  of 
wear,  they  showed  no  appreciable  deterioration  or  enlargement  in  diam- 
eter, while  brick  sewers  laid  at  the  same  time  required  rebuilding  after 
six  or  seven  years.  A  section  of  the  Duluth  drains,  about  2  000  feet 
long  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  was  built  on  a  13  per  cent  grade  where  the 
velocity  of  the  water  was  42  feet  per  second,  with  an  invert  of  flat 
granite  flags  laid  with  i :  i  Portland  cement  joints.  The  flow  of  water 
during  heavy  storms  was  tremendous,  carrying  down  with  it  quantities 
of  sand  and  boulders,  but  after  two  years  of  wear  the  invert  showed 
ridges  of  mortar  between  the  granite  flags,  indicating  that  the  Portland 
cement  mortar  was  more  durable  than  the  granite. 

The  velocities  of  water  flowing  in  conduits,  however,  under  certain 
conditions  must  be  limited.  Experience  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  J  shows  that  with  clear  water  and  no  change  in  direction  or 
velocity,  there  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  velocities  that  can  be  per- 
mitted without  harm.  With  changes  in  direction,  which  subjects  the 
concrete  to  impact,  rapid  erosion  may  result.  Water  carrying  large 
quantities  of  sand  at  a  velocity  of,  say,  70  feet  per  second,  may  produce 
considerable  damage. 

Interesting  pressure  tests  §  of  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company  on  pre- 
cast pipes  showed  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  casting  joints  for  gravity 

*  A.  T.  Goldbeck  in  Journal  American  Concrete  Imtitute,  May  xgis,  p.  253. 
1  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  American  Sewerage  Practice,  Vol.  I,  Design.  d»  1x3. 
X  Arthur  P.  Davis  in  Engineering-  Netos,  Jantiar}  4,-  xoia,  p.  30. 
§  Engineering  News,  December  4,  1913,  p.  11 36. 
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and  low  pressure  lines  were  inadequate  for  pressures  running  from  50 
to  90  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  (i)  by 
casting  in  two  operations  instead  of  one,  the  second  consisting  in  filling 
a  narrow  joint  left  to  provide  for  shrinkage  of  the  mortar  placed  by  the 
first  operation;  and  (2)  using  only  the  finest  cement  grains  of  which 
100%  passed  the  200-mesh  sieve. 

The  general  subject  of  water-tightness  or  impermeability  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  XVIII,  page  296. 

Design  of  Concrete  Conduits.  The  selection  of  shapes  and  sizes  of 
conduits  suitable  for  different  flows  of  water  and  sewerage  under  differ- 
ent conditions  is  treated  in  the  Uterature  of  hydraulics  and  sewerage. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  beam  and  arch  design  as  treated  in  Chapters 
XXII  and  XXV,  are  applicable  to  conduit  design.  Methods  of  deter- 
mining moments  and  pressures  are  outlined  on  page  781. 

The  choice  between  plain  and  reinforced  concrete  depends  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  structure.  For  diameters  of  3  feet  and  under  the 
least  thickness  that  can  be  economically  placed  is  strong  enough  with- 
out any  reinforcement  unless  internal  pressure  is  present.  The  use  of 
steel  in  large  conduits  reduces  the  thickness  of  concrete,  but  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  placing  the  steel  frequently  offsets  the  saving.  In  New 
York  City  it  was  found  economical  to  reinforce  sections  greater  than 
4  feet  in  diameter. 

The  concrete  proportions  vary  from  i  :  i  J  :  3  or  i  :  2  :  4  for  the  con- 
duit proper  to  i  :  4  : 8  for  sub-foundations  and  filling  and  backmg. 
For  this  latter  work  Natural  and  Puzzolan  cement  may  be  used  if 
economical  in  cost.  The  dimensions  of  the  foundation  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  ground  and  vary  from  point  to  point  on  the  same 
job. 

The  thickness  of  conduits  can  best  be  found  by  designing  for  the 
actual  loads.  Many  empirical  formulas  have,  however,  been  derived 
from  structures  successfully  built  and  give  safe  results  in  practice.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Fuller's  rule*  is  as  follows: 

If  concrete  is  not  reinforced  and  ground  is  good — ^able  to  stand  with- 
out sheeting — ^make  crown  thickness  a  minimum  of  4  inches,  and  then 
one  inch  thicker  than  diameter  of  sewer  in  feet.  Make  thidtness  of  in- 
vert same  as  crown  plus  one  inch  except  never  less  than  5  inches.  Make 
thickness  at  haunches  two  and  a  half  times  thickness  of  crown,  but 
never  less  than  6  inches.     This  rule  is  expressed  in  the  following  table: 

*  Personal  correspondence. 
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Thickness  0}  Conduits. 


Dlam^er  of  Conduit. 

Thickness  of  Crown, 
inches. 

Thickness  of  Haunch, 
inches. 

Thickness  of  Insert, 
inches. 

2 

6 

12 

4 

7 

13 

6 
18 

5 

8 

14 

If  ground  is  soft  or  trench  is  unusually  deep,  these  thicknesses  must  be 
increased  according  to  experienced  judgment. 

If  reinforcement  is  used,  the  thickness  for  conduits  of  ordinary  sizes  is 
usually  determined  by  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  which  can  be 
laid  so  as  to  prop)erly  imbed  the  metal.  This  minimum  for  the  large  diam- 
eters where  steel  is  advisable  may  be  taken  as  6  inches. 

MOMENTS  AND  PRESSURES 

The  external  pressure  on  structures  buried  in  the  ground  is  very  indefi- 
nite, depending  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  fill,  but  also  upon 
the  method  of  excavating  and  filling  the  trenches  and  tamping  the 
filling.* 

For  small  depths  up  to  3  feet  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  earth  and 
the  live  load  may  be  taken  as  acting,  on  the  structure.  For  larger 
depths,  however,  the  sum  of  these  two  forces  would  be  excessive,  and 
may  be  decreased.  According  to  Mr.  Friihlingf  the  effect  of  the  live 
load  decreases  as  a  parabola  until  it  is  zero  at  i6|  feet,  and  maybe 
represented  by  formula  (i)  using  notation  below.J 


and 


269 


^1  ==  w  (A  —  0.06A*  +  o.ooi  2/^) 


(i) 


(3) 


The  weight  of  the  earth  increases  only  to  a  depth  of  about  16 J  feet 
according  to  formula  (2)  and  is  constant  for  larger  depths. 

The  sum  of  the  force  qi  and  ^2  thus  found  gives  the  working  load  per 
square  foot.    Allowance  should  be  made  for  impact  when  necessary. 


*  For  an  excellent  treatment  of  this  subject  with  fonnulas  for  moments,  see  "Tests  of  Cast-Iron  and 
Reinforced  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe,"  by  Arthur  N.  Talbot,  University  of  Illinois,  Bulletin  No.  22,  1908. 

1  Handbuch  ftlr  Eiseobetonbau,  Band  III,  p.  510. 

X  Notation,  qi  =«  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  due  to  dead  load;  9s  »  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  due  to  live  load; 
w  "  weight  of  earth  per  cu.  ft.;  £^  ■■  unit  live  load;  h  ««  depth  in  ft. 
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Oondiiits  with  Arch  Top  Only.  The  computation  of  the  arch  is  similar 
lo  that  for  an  arch  bridge,  and  is  given  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  loads 
are  carried  to  the  sides  of  the  arch  conduit,  which  act  as  abutments.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  it  is  not  safe  to  count  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  filling 
at  the  sides  of  the  conduit  to  prevent  them  from  cracking. 

Longitudinal  bars  should  be  introduced  to  assist  in  providing  for  unequal 
settlement  as  well  as  to  resist  temperature  stresses. 

Oircular  Pipes.  Under  vertical  forces  the  maximum  positive  moment  acts 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pipe  and  produces  tension  on  the  inside  surface, 
and  the  maximum  negative  moment  acts  on  the  sides,  causing  tension  on 
the  outside  surface*.    Double  reinforcement  however  is  usually  introduced. 

Rectangular  Gonduits.  Square  and  rectangular  conduitsf  are  designed 
as  rigid  frames  loaded  by  weight  of  earth  and  live  load  acting  on  upper  hori- 
zontal slab,  reaction  acting  on  lower  horizontal  slab,  and  earth  pressure 
acting  on  sides  of  conduits.  The  stresses  may  be  computed  as  in  ordinary 
slabs  (see  jmge  485)  after  determining  the  moment  by  formulas  given  below. 

Let 
Ml  =  negative  moment  at  the  four  comers  and  at  the  center  of  vertical 

slabs,  caused  by  vertical  loads. 
M2  =  positive  moment  in  the  center  of  the  lower  or  upper  slab,  caused  by 

vertical  loads. 
liJ}^  =  moment  of  inertia  of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  slabs,  respectively. 
l,h  =  span  of  horizontal  and  of  vertical  slabs,  respectively. 
w  =  uniformly  distributed  load. 
Then 

M,  = . .     ^.  .  (3)  and  M,  =   --  -  M,  (4) 

12     //^  +  Jill  8 

The  formulas  apply  to  vertical  loads  as  indicated  above. 

For  earth  pressure,  assuming  it  as  uniformly  distributed,  these  same  for- 
mulas may  be  used,  but  the  earth  pressure,  which  acts  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  load,  causes  positive  mohient,  A/,,  in  center  of  vertical  slabs  and 
negative  moment,  1/,  at  corners  and  also  at  center  of  horizontal  slabs.  For 
the  earth  pressure  moments  /  and  h  must  1^  transposed.  The  moments, 
Ml  and  Ma,  due  to  earth  pressure  must  l)e  computed  separately  and  then 
may  be  combined  with  Mo  and  M,,  respectively,  due  to  vertical  loads.  The 
moments  to  be  combined  are  of  opposite  signs  and  their  sum  may  not  repre- 
sent the  most  unfavorable  condition,  which,  of  couhjC,  must  be  selected. 

*  Src  footnote  t  page  781. 

■f  A  table  of  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  square  and  for  rectangular  conduits  under 
different  conditions  is  given  by  Sanford  E.Thompson  in  "Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Atlas  Ponland  Cement  Co. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CONDUITS 

The  Weston  Aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Massa- 
chusetts, built  on  a  gradient  of  one  in  5  000,  has  in  loose  earth  a  typical 
section  shown  in  Fig.  247.  In  compact  earth  the  excavation  is  narrower, 
and  the  width  of  base  is  reduced  as  shown  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
dotted  lines,  AB  or  CB.  In  embankment,  the  foundation  is  carried 
lower  and  horizontal  reinforcing  rods  are  sometimes  placed  at  intervals 
just  below  the  brick  invert  lining.  A  lean  Portland  cement  concrete 
may  be  used  in  place  of  natural  cement  concrete  shown. 


OOATION  OP  LEAD 
WATER-STOPS  AT 
JOINTS  BETWEEN 
EOTIONS  OF  AROH 


-22  FT.-7-^ 

Fig.  247. — ^Typical  Section  of  Weston  Aqueduct  in  Loose  Earth.     (See  p.  783.) 

The  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  constructed  in  1903  a  con- 
duit reinforced  with  twisted  steel.  A  typical  section,  taken  through  a 
manhole,  is  shown  in  Fig.  248,  as  designed  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller. 
Longitudinal  reinforcement  consists  of  3^-inch  rods  spaced  about  18 
inches  apart,  and  circumferential  reinforcement  is  formed  by  rings  of 
f-inch  rods  about  12  inches  apart.  Through  rock  open  cut  the  metal 
was  placed  only  in  the  arch,  and  as  far  down  on  each  side  as  the  filling 
would  extend. 

A  reinforced  concrete  siphon*  was  built  in  Huesca,  Spain,  to  operate 
imder  a  maximum  head  of  98J  feet.     The  inside  diameter  is  about  13 

•  Engineering  Record,  December  3,  igio,  p.  636. 
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feet,  and  the  walls  are  about  8  inches  thick  including  a  mortar  lining 
0.6  inch  thick.  Proportions  i  :  i^  :  2^  were  used  with  a  mortar  lining 
of  I  :  I.  The  reinforcement  varies  according  to  the  head,  but  under 
the  full  head  there  are  circular  T-irons  2  by  2  by  J-inch  spaced  3!  inches 
on  centers  with  124,  i-inch  longitudinal  rods.  The  siphon  was  laid  in 
a  foimdation  of  porous'  concrete  containing  a  drainage  channel  intended 
to  lead  away  all  seepage  without  danger  of  disturbing  the  stability  of 
the  pipe.    The  leakage,  however,  proved  scarcely  perceptible. 


COVER 


tQUARB  MANHOLE 
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2  rr.O^-^'f«- 
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Fig.  248. — ^Typical  Section  of  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Conduit  in  Loose  Earth. 

(See  p.  783.) 

Streni^  tests.  Strength  tests  of  pre-cast  pipe  are  of  value  in  insur- 
ing the  uniform  quality  of  the  product.  A  simple  but  eflScient  machine 
for  this  purpose  is  described  by  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  and  D.  A.  Abrams 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Users,  191 2, 
Vol.  VII,  page  713.  Results  are  also  given  of  tests  on  concrete  and 
clay  drain  tile. 

Tests  were  made  in  Philadelphia*  by  A.  T.  Goldbeck  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  curing  and  bedding  concrete  pipe.  Egg-shaped, 
36  by  24  inches,  and  36-inch  circular  pipe  bore  larger  loads  with  less 


*  A.  T.  Goldbeck  in  Journal  American  Concrete  Institute,  May  19x5.  p.  240. 
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deflection  and  cracking  when  bedded  in  concrete  than  when  bedded  in 
loose  sand.  Keeping  the  pipe  thoroughly  wet  for  two  weeks  increases 
its  strength. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  loads  on  pipes  laid  in  trenches  and  the 
necessity  for  bedding  is  given  in  Bulletin  31,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  "The  Theory  of  Loads  on  Pipes  in  Ditches  and  Tests  of 
Cement  and  Clay  Drain  Tiles  and  Sewer  Pipe"  by  A.  Marston  and  A. 
O.  Anderson,  1913. 

Methods  of  Conduit  Construction.  There  are  four  general  methods 
of  construction  of  concrete  conduits:  (i)  The  lower  portion  of  the  invert 
is  laid  by  template  and  the  remainder  of  the  circle  by  centering.  (2) 
The  invert  is  formed  by  an  inverted  center,  and  the  arch  by  an  upright 
center.  (3)  A  center  the  size  of  the  entire  sewer,  but  with  a  removable 
bottom,  is  placed,  the  sides  and  arch  are  built,  and  then  the  bottom 
of  the  center  is  removed,  and  the  invert  is  laid.  (4)  The  entire  sewer 
is  formed  as  a  monolith.  The  size  of  the  sewer  and  the  character  of  the 
work  influences  the  choice  of  method. 

If  the  invert  is  to  have  a  brick  lining  or  a  granolithic  finish,  after 
excavating  the  material  to  the  required  grade  and  shape,  profiles  or 
templates  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  finished  concrete,  and  the  surface 
is  formed  with  the  aid  of  a  straight-edge  placed  longitudinally  from  the 
finished  concrete  to  the  nearest  template.  If  the  sides  run  up  sharply, 
as  in  a  small  sewer,  the  concrete  may  be  held  in  place  by  strips  of  lagging, 
2-inch  by  2-inch  for  a  very  small  sewer,  or  wider  for  a  larger  size.  This 
lagging  rests  at  one  end  on  the  finished  concrete,  and  at  the  other  end 
on  the  template,  and  is  placed  as  the  work  progresses.  In  horseshoe 
sewers  the  invert  may  be  shaped  with  templates  and  straight-edge, 
and  the  side  walls  laid  back  of  plank  forms. 

In  a  large  conduit  the  smoothest  and  best  wearing  surface  is  obtained  by 
laying  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  invert  by  means  of  profiles  or 
templets  and  straight-edge,  and  troweling  it.  If  desired,  a  granolithic  (01 
mortar)  finish  may  be  given,  but  with  thorough  troweling,  excellent 
results  are  secured  with  concrete.  The  arch  center,  which  in  such  cases 
must  be  nearly  a  complete  cylinder,  is  placed  after  the  strip  of  invert 
concrete  has  set,  mortar  is  spread  on  the  edges  of  the  invert  strip  already 
laid,  and  the  circle  is  completed  with  fresh  concrete.  A  longitudinal  groove 
also  assists  in  forming  a  tight  joint. 

To  avoid  this  joint,  a  plan  similar  to  that  just  described  has  been 
followed,  except  that  the  form,  which  is  a  complete  cylinder,  open  at 
the  bottom,  is  placed,  before  laying  any  concrete,  upon  concrete  blocks 
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previously  prepared  in  molds  and  then  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trencL 
The  lowest  strip  of  invert  is  not  laid  until  after  the  sides  and  arch  are  in 
place,  the  concrete  for  it  being  let  down  through  holes  left  in  the  crown 
for  the  purpose,  and  troweled  as  thoroughly  as  the  obstructions  of  the 
forms  will  permit. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  sewer  could  more  readily  be  made 
monolithic  by  placing  a  complete  cylinder  and  pouring  concrete  around  it 
for  the  invert  arch.  The  objection  to  this,  however,  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  placing  the  concrete  in  the  extreme  bottom,  and  also  the  tendency  of 
the  center  to  "float"  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  concrete  This 
difficulty  is  also  encountered  to  a  less  extent  in  the  method  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  a  sewer  whose  invert  and  arch  are  constructed  separately,  the  arch 
centers  are  made  and  placed  as  for  brick,  except  that  a  smoother  and 
tighter  surface  is  necessary,  and  the  forms  are  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion. 
A  covering  of  sheet  metal  has  often  been  successfully  used.  In  order  to 
lay  the  concrete  of  the  arch  sufficiently  wet  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface,  an 
outside  set  of  forms,  open  at  the  crown,  is  usually  essential. 

Methods  of  Constmction  and  Forms.  The  field  is  specially  fruitful 
in  conduit  work  for  getting  low  unit  costs  by  planning  the  work  to 
avoid  lost  time.  Progress  along  this  line  has  been  largest  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings*  but  the  opportunities  are  equally  good  or  better  in 
building  conduits  because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  work 
and  consequent  ease  in  systematizing. 

Standardization  of  forms  and  construction  should  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible.  In  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueductf  stand- 
ards were  worked  out  from  experience  as  the  work  progressed.  The 
work  also  was  planned  for  a  maximum  efficiency  of  men  and  plant. 
Some  parts  of  the  work  were  done  by  task  and  bonus.  J 

Many  difficulties  were  encountered  and  solved  in  building  the  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct  and  the  17-foot  circular  conduit  at  Kensico§  built  in 
monolithic  sections  for  a  29-foot  head  of  water  is  specially  interesting. 
Forms  and  reinforcement  were  placed  before  pouring.  Proper  placing 
and  ramming  of  the  concrete  at  fi.rst  appeared  impossible  but  improve- 
ments in  the  forms  eventuaDy  remedied  the  trouble.  The  circular 
reinforcement  was  very  heavy  and  it  was  necessary  to  bend  it  to  a 

*  See  paper  on  "Construction  Management"  by  William  O.  Lkhtner,  in  Journal  Western  Society  of 
Eagineeis,  also  "  Concrete  Costs,"  by  Taylor  &  Thompson. 

^Engineering  Record,  January  6,  191 2,  p.  6. 

X  Engineering  Record,  January  «,  igia,  p.  7a. 
:  ;^ 4 jHeniyW.  Nelson  in  Engineering  Record,  May  3,  191 3,  p.  503  and  G.  T.  Seabury  Jo  Engmeering 
Record,  September  5,  1914,  p.  277.  '  • 
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template  altogether  different  from  the  finaJ  shape  taken  by  the  rods 
when  suspended  with  no  bottom  support  inside  the  forms. 

On  another  section  of  the  Catskiil  Aqueduct  the  steel  forms,  horse- 
shoe in  shape,  bulged  near  the  invert*  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  con- 
crete and  were  skillfully  trussed  without  interfering  with  the  working 


l-ig..  149.     Cenicr  (or  Invert  of  so-inch  Sewer  at  Medford,  Mass.     {See  p^  787,) 

A  good  design  for  a  collapsible  formt  of  wood  covered  with  gal- 
vanized sheet  steel  was  used  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Water  Supply 
on  circular  conduits  running  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter.  A  collapsible  steel  formf  for  medium  sized  sewers  6  feet  by 
8  feet  was  eniployed.  The  forms  for  the  Catskiil  Aqueduct  are  well 
described  in  a  paper§  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn. 

Invert  centers  for  a  small  sewer,  designed  by  Mr.  William  G.  Taylor 

■AroDld  Becker  in  Bttfitmrini  Rtcori.  Novemba  ij.  1911,  p.  6t1.  

t  EHtinarint  Rtctrt.  Oclobei  j.  1914,  p.  iio. 
I  Entinarint  Nemi.  Much  11,  i«i;,  p.  494. 
i  "Concrete  Forma  for  (hs  Cimkai  A<tnHun,"  Jountal  American  Concnle  IiBtitxte,  June,  igi}. 
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and  employed  in  the  Medford,  Massachusetts,  sewers,  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  249  page  787. 

A  similar  form*  with  a  top  segment,  completing  the  circle  was  used 
at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pre-cast  concrete  pipe  built  in  factories  or  on  the  job  are  economically 
used  for  both  pressure  and  gravity  conduits. 

TUNNELS 

Tunnels  differ  from  sewer  and  water  conduits  chiefly  in  size  and  in 
being  designed  for  heavier  internal  and  external  loads.  The  construc- 
tion methods  differ  in  so  much  as  they  are  adapted  to  underground  work 
and  to  the  larger  scale  on  which  the  work  is  done.  Structures,  how- 
ever, such  as  are  involved  in  the  water  or  sewer  conduits  built  bv  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  differ  very  little 
from  heavy  railway  tunnels  either  in  design  or  construction.  In  some 
cases  water-tightness  is  essential,  but  in  the  majority  of  railway  tunnels 
the  drift  is  through  dry  materials  and  the  ballast  may  be  laid  directly 
upon  the  bottom. 

The  most  important  developments  in  connection  with  the  use  of  con- 
crete in  tunnels  have  been  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  materials  resulting  in  greater  attention  to  details  and  to  a  greater 
efficiency  in  construction  plant  and  methods. 

Tunnel  Design.  The  principles  of  tunnel  design  are  the  same  as  have 
been  discussed  for  conduits.  For  double  track  railroad  tunnels  the 
quantities  of  concrete  and  steel  can  be  cut  down  by  using  a  center  wall 
or  center  column. 

Where  tunnels  must  be  waterproofed  various  methods  (see  p.  296) 
are  used,  but  grouting  back  of  the  walls  through  pipes  placed  with  the 
concrete  is  exceedingly  effective.  With  careful  construction  dense  con- 
crete with  very  few  temperature  and  shrinkage  cracks  can  be  secured 
and  those  that  do  occur,  together  with  any  local  defects,  can  be  grouted. 
About  90%  of  the  leakage  in  the  New  York  Aqueduct  City  Tunnel  was 
stopped  in  this  way.f  Interior  drainage  is  usually  provided  for  by 
channels  in  the  invert  leading  to  the  tunnel  exit  or  to  pump  wells. 

Construction  Methods.  The  chief  improvements  in  tunneling  con- 
struction has  been  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  materials  and  to  better 
forms  and  more  highly  developed  plants. 

Materials  for  important  work,  should  be  graded  to  insure  the  maxi* 

*  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  7,  igoQ,  p.  7> 

t  Walter  E.  Spear  10  Engineering  News,  February  4,  191 5,  p.  Z04. 
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mum  density,  and  the  work  planned  so  as  to  construct  as  large  mono- 
lithic sections  as  possible.  Special  precautions  were  taken  on  the  New 
York  Aqueduct  to  protect  the  green  concrete  from  flow  of  water.  Large 
leaks  were  grouted,  but  small  leakage  was  taken  care  of  by  placing 
large  or  small  drip  pans  as  needed  outside  the  concrete  to  catch  the 
water.  These  pans  were  eventually  grouted.  The  length  of  tunnel 
lining  to  be  placed  at  once  is  limited  on  one  hand  by  the  speed  with 
which  concrete  can  be  delivered  to  the  forms  and  on  the  other  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  construction  joints  as  few  as  possible.  A  discussion 
of  the  problem  as  it  was  solved  on  the  New  York  Aqueduct  City  Tunnel 
is  given  in  full  by  Walter  E.  Spear  in  Engineering  News,  February  4, 
1915,  p.  194. 

Steel  forms  designed  for  local  conditions  have  proved  economical 
and  satisfactory.  Timnel  forms  must  be  rigid,  easily  braced,  without 
trespassing  on  the  working  space  in  the  center  of  the  txmnel,  and  at  the 
same  time  easy  to  take  down,  move,  and  set  up.  These  requirements 
necessitate  new  designs  for  every  job.* 

The  mixer  and  storage  bins  in  large  and  deep  tunnels  are  often  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  although  usually  just  outside  the  portal. 
Concrete  is  generally  carried  to  place  in  cars  and  poured  into  the  forms 
from  two  levels.  The  invert,  if  there  is  one,  is  built  from  the  lower  level. 
From  the  upper  level,  concrete  is  shoveled  or  poured  directly  into  the 
side  wall  forms  and  shoveled  into  the  arch  form  overhead,  t 

The  pneumatic  method  (see  p.  253)  of  mixing  and  transporting,  or 
of  transporting  only,  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  tunnel  work.f 
Concrete  has  been  carried  by  compressed  air  to  heights  of  80  feet  and 
to  horizontal  distances  of  450  feet. 

A  labor  saving  device  §  for  placing  the  key  was  developed  on  the  New 
York  City  Aqueduct.  A  steel  box  is  filled  with  concrete  and  clamped 
to  the  forms;  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  then  pushed  up  like  a  piston  flush 
with  the  arch  forms  by  means  of  a  screw. 

SUBWAYS 

Subways  are  technically  distinguished  from  tunnels  as  constructions 
in  open-cut  instead  of  drift,  although  portions  of  a  subway  often  are 

*  The  forms  used  in  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  tunnels  are  described  in  the  Journal  American  Concrete 
institute,  June  19x5,  p.  agi.  This  article  b  of  special  interest  because  it  describes  the  development  of 
the  forms  from  the  early  failures  to  the  types  finally  successful. 

t  An  excellent  discussion  of  this  type  of  construction  is  given  by  Walter  £.  Spear  in  Engineering  News^ 
Fobruary  4,  19x5,  p.  194,  in  an  article  describing  the  New  York  City  Aqueduct  Tunnel. 

X  Eniineering  News,  October  39,  1914,  p.  880;  August  xo,  1911,  p.  173;  July  31,  I9i3»  P<  208;  and 
February  18,  xgxs.  P-  3x4  and  Engineering  Record,  October  xx,  1913,  p.  404. 

S  Engineering  News,  February  4,  19x5,  p.  X94. 
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really  of  tunnel  construction.  The  term  stibway  is  applied  to  access- 
ible conduits  for  water  mains,  electric  cables,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  under- 
ground passages  for  traffic,  but  it  will  be  considered  here  in  the  latter 
sense  only. 

Design.  Subway  design  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  local  condi- 
tions. Reinforced  concrete  is  usually  better  adapted  than  any  other 
material  to  such  work  so  far  as  cost  and  convenience  are  concerned. 
However,  in  the  New  York  subways  steel  framing  with  concrete  jack 
arches  has  been  found  more  practical  because  of  the  heavy  street  traffic 
that  can  be  readily  transferred  from  the  timbering  to  the  steel  girders 
and  columns.  Instead  of  an  arched  structure  wide  enough  to  carry  all 
tracks  in  a  single  barrel,  the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and.  excavation 
usually  makes  it  economical  to  flatten  the  arch,  saving  headroom,  and 
to  widen  the  structure  enough  to  put  in  a  center  wall  or  cerxter  columns. 
The  separation  of  tracks  by  center  walls  is  also  an  aid  in  securing  venti- 
lation. 

Construction.  Subway  construction  does  not  differ  materially  from 
ordinary  conduit  or  tunnel  construction  so  far  as  the  concrete  work  is 
concerned.    For  references  to  articles  describing  subways,  see  Chapter 

xxxni. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
RESERVOIRS  AND  TANKS 

Concrete  has  become  a  standard  material  for  reservoirs  and  tanks 
both  for  water  and  chemicals.  The  results  from  the  point  of  view  of 
water-tightness,  durability,  economy,  and  freedom  from  vegetable 
growth,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

OPEN  BESEBVOntS 

The  walls  of  large  open  reservoirs  usually  are  built  as  retaining 
walls  (see  Chapter  XXVII,  p.  751,  for  methods  of  design),  but  under 
many  conditions- concrete  slabs  supported  by  banks  of  earth  or  but- 
tresses of  concrete*  are  economical.  The  bottoms  are  built  of  large 
rectangular  slabs  reinforced  or  not,  according  to  the  foundation.  From 
4  to  8  inches  of  i :  2:  4  or  i:  2|:  5  concrete  is  satisfactory,  and  if  prop- 
erly laid  and  troweled  is  sufficiently  impervious  provided  the  joints  are 
taken  care  of. 

Various  expedients  are  employed  in  making  reservoirs  water-tight. 
Expansion  and  contraction  joints  are  best  filled  with  asphalt  mixed 
with  limestone  dust  or  sand.j  Such  joints  must  be  supported  or  backed 
up  by  concrete  or  mortar  to  prevent  the  water  pressure  forcing  out  the 
asphalt.J  In  securing  adhesion  between  concrete  and  asphalt,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  paint  the  concrete  with  hot  coal  tar.  The 
membrane  method  and  the  application  of  an  interior  layer  of  mortar  has 
also  proved  successful.  The  chief  reliance  in  making  the  concrete  water- 
tight should  be  in  the  quality  of  the  concrete  itself, — by  selection  and 
grading  of  the  aggregates,  and  care  in  placing,  it  should  be  sufficiently 
tight  for  all  practical  purposes.  (See  p.  296.)  For  certain  exceptional 
cases  the  membrane  method  is  necessary.  Construction  joints  are 
discussed  on  pages  259  to  260  and  795. 

In  small  reservoirs  where  earth  and  rock  meet  in  the  foundation, 
presenting  a  danger  of  unequal  settlement  and  consequent  serious  leak- 
age, steel  reinforcement  may  be  placed  over  the  line  of  division,  even  if 
used  nowhere  else.    To  be  effective,  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  must 

*  Alexander  Potter  in  Engineering  Record,  Nov.  39,  1913,  p.  616. 

t  C.  R.  Sessions  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  M&r.  11,  1914,  p.  304.. 

t  Such  a  failure  and  the  repairs  necessary  are  described  in  Engineering  Record.  Apr.  4.  19x4,  p.  398. 
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be  large  enough  to  actually  add  strength;  chicken  wire  or  other  mesh  of 
small  wire  is  useless. 

COVERED  BESEBVOntS 

The  usual  type  of  covered  reservoir  consists  of  a  concrete  floor, 
reinforced  or  gravity  walls,  and  a  concrete  roof  supported  by  piers  and 
covered  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet. 

Resenrolr  Floors.  The  floor  should  be  smooth,  fairly  impervious, 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  upward  water  pressure  from  the  under- 
lying soil  when  the  reservoir  is  empty,    A  thickness  of  4  to  6  inches, 


Fig.  150. — Reservoir  Floor.     (See  p.  793.) 

depending  upon  the  character  of  the  underlying  material  and  the  head 
of  water,  is  sufficient. 
Inverted  groined  arches  are  frequently  used,  the  greater  thickness  at 

the  piers  providing  footings  to  distribute  the  pressure,  while  the  lower 
areas  between  footings  form  channels  for  the  flow  of  water.  The  groined 
arches  are  laid  in  alternate  diamonds  before  the  piers  are  built,  so  that 
each  pier  rests  upon  the  comers  of  four  diamonds.*  A  granolithic 
surface  may  be  placed  before  the  concrete  is  set,  as  in  sidewalk  con- 
struction or  preferably   the   concrete   itself  may   be   troweled.     The 

*Scc  PUBT  Iv  Allen  Hhcd,  Tnui»ct»ai  AmericaD  Society  Civil  Engineni.  Vol.  XUn,  p.  i6>. 
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joints  between  blocks  must  be  made  water-tight.  In  the  Albany  plant 
the  6-inch  floor  was  underlaid  with  i6  inches  of  clay  and  gravel  puddle, 
and  joints  between  the  blocks,  3  inches  deep  and  §  inch  \\ade,  were 
filled  with  asphalt.    (See  Fig.  250,  page  792.) 

A  floor  of  reinforced  concrete,  designed  to  take  the  loads  from  the 
piers,  and  the  upward  pressure,  requires  fewer  joints,  is  more  likely  to 
be  water-tight,  and  requires  less  expensive  treatment  of  the  foundation. 
A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  two  types  should  be  made  for  any 
reservoir. 

Beservoir  WaUs.  The  walls  may  be  designed  as  supported  at  the 
bottom  by  the  floor  and  at  the  top  by  the  roof,  thus  saving  material 
over  the  ordinary  retaining  wall  type.  Buttresses,  or  rather,  vertical 
beams  supporting  the  reinforced  wall  slab,  will  trajisfer  the  pressure  to 
the  floor  and  roof.  Joints  in  the  walls  must  be  thoroughly  reinforced 
or  designed  as  contraction  joints  with  suitable  waterproofed  connections. 
(See  p.  259.)  In  long  walls  a  certain  amount  of  cracking  from  tem- 
perature is  almost  unavoidable,  but  this  is  minimized  after  the  reser- 
voir is  completed  and  the  range  in  temperature  reduced. 

Reservoir  Piers.  Pieis  should  be  designed  as  columns  (see  p.  559) 
with  suitable  reinforcement,  not  less  in  amount  than  a  |-inch  bar  in 
each  comer.  The  bars  also  assist  in  taking  unbalanced  thrust  from 
the  roof.  A  compressive  stress  of  375  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be 
allowed  safely  when  the  concrete  is  in  proportions  i :  2^  :  5.  Provision 
for  distributing  the  load  from  the  roof  to  the  soil  must  be  made  by  the 
groined  arch  floor,  independent  footings,  or  special  design  of  the  slab 
floor. 

Beservoir  Roofs.  Groined  elliptic  arches*  have  been  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  roofs  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  concrete  and  the  earth 
to  the  piers. 

Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf  has  compiled  a  tablet  of  data  relating  to  reser- 
voirs in  the  United  States  covered  with  groined  arches,  which  shows  a 
range  in  span  of  arch  from  10  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet,  a  rise  varying 
from  one  foot  6  inches  to  4  feet,  and  a  thickness  at  crown,  in  all  cases 
but  one,  of  6  inches.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  range  from 
1:2^:4  to  1:3:5. 

More  recently  the  economy  of  groined  arches  has  been  surpassed  by 

*  See  paper  on  Groined  Arch  Construction  by  Thomas  H.  Wiggin,  Proceedings  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cement  Users,  Vol.  VI,  1910,  p.  216,  and  Frank  H.  Carter  in  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  s,  IQ14. 
p.  265. 

t  See  Report  of  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Association,  XO03,  En^inwr* 
ing  News,  Seiitember,  1903,  p.  338 
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flat  slab  construction,  one  of  the  firet  of  this  type  beii^  the  roof  of 
the  reservoir  at  Webster,  Mass.,  designed  by  Mr.  Thompson  for  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Fuller  in  1914. 

For  small  circular  reservoirs  a  dome  roof  may  be  used.  To  resist 
the  thrust,  rings  of  steel  must  be  inserted  in  the  circumference,  of 
amount  and  size  determined  by  computations. 

STANDPIPES 

Water- tightness  is  a  requisite  in  the  des^  and  construction  of  stor- 
age reservoir  tanks  built  as  standpipes  entirely  above  ground  if  the 
structure  is  not  to  become  unsightly.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  re- 
quirement has  not  been  met  with  entire  success  in  tanks  under  high 
heads  although  reasonable  satisfaction  has  been  obtained.     The  con- 


FiG.  351. — Details  of  Design  of  William  Muescr  for  Standpipe  with  Disconnected 
Base  and  Flexible  Seal,     {Su  p.  794.) 

Crete  itself  can  be  made  impermeable  and  the  tank  so  designed  that  no 
cracks  directly  due  to  water  pressure  will  occur. ,  The  secondary 
stresses,  however,  caused  by  the  tendency  of  the  wall  to  pull  away  from 
the  base,  are  less  readily  controlled.  A  rigid  connection  strongly  rein- 
forced with  benl-up  bars  may  result  in  a  horizontal  crack  a  few  feet 
above  the  base.  To  avoid  this,  in  several  cases  the  wall  has  been  con- 
structed separately*  from  the  base  with  a  pocket  filled  with  asphalt  to 
prevent  seepage  between  the  two.  The  details  of  such  a  design,  pat- 
ented, are  ehown  in  Fig.  2$\,  page  794.  The  normal  shape  of  the  con- 
crete foundation  under  the  floor  is  shown  by  dotted  lines,  although  the 
width  of  the  rim  depends  upon  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  tends  to  stretch  the  concrete  wall,  and  as 
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concrete  cracks  at  a  comparatively  low  tensile  stress,  it  is  advisable 
to  design  the  walls  thick  enough  to  act  with  the  steel  in  tension,  keep- 
ing the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  below  the  breaking  strength. 
When  working  thus,  in  combination,  the  steel  will  have  a  low  stress, 
not  over  2  000  to  4  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  there  should  be 
enough  steel  to  keep  the  stress  below  16  000  to  18  000  pounds  in  case 
the  concrete  should  crack.  The  mix  must  be  specially  rich — a  1:1:3 
is  good  practice.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  rich  mix,  say  i  cement  to  4  or 
5  parts  of  specially  graded  aggregates.  Note  that  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  a  rich  mix  like  this  is  low  (see  p.  477) — a  fact  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  relative  stresses  in  the  concrete 
and  steel. 

Li  case  the  wall  is  made  thinner,  with  no  provision  for  its  taking  ten- 
sile stress,  the  steel  should  be  designed  with  a  stress  not  over,  say  12  000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  thickness  of  concrete  and  amount  of  horizontal  reinforcement 
at  various  sections  of  a  circular  tank  will  vary  with  the  water  pressure, 
which  is  zero  at  tlie  top  and  increasing  toward  the  bottom.  If  thesteel 
is  designed  to  resist  all  the  tension  the  area  may  be  determined  thus: 

Let 

H  =  height  of  reservoir  in  feet  above  section  considered. 

D  =  diameter  of  reservoir  in  feet. 

Aft  =  area  in  square  inches  of  horizontal  steel  per  foot  of  height  at 

section  considered. 
/,  =  allowable  unit  stress  in  steel  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  any  horizontal  section  the  total  tensile  force,  per  foot  of  height, 
tending  to  rupture  the  reservoir  on  any  diameter  is  62.5  HD.  Since 
the  area  of  steel  resisting  this  force  is  2Af,y  we  have  2Akfs  =  62.5  HD, 
or 

31.3  BD 


Au=^ 


fs 


For  computations  involving  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete,  it  is 
assumed  that  concrete  and  steel  take  stress  in  proportion  to  their  moduli 
of  elasticity. 

In  a  high  circular  reservoir,  the  thickness  of  wall  and  vertical  rein- 
forcement should  be  considered  as  in  chimney  design.     (See  p.  660O 

Methods  of  Construction.  Special  precautions  are  necessary  in  con- 
structing such  reservoirs  to  secure  water-tightness.  The  forms  must  be 
placed  in  shallow  sections  in  order  that  the  concrete  mixed  to  a  sluggish 
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consistency  may  be  filled  in  carefully  around  the  steel.  The  concrete 
should  moreover  be  placed  in  thin  layers  clear  around  the  wall  so  that 
no  irregular  joints  may  form.  Some  contractors  pour  the  concrete  con- 
tinuously day  and  night  in  order  to  avoid  joints  between  each  day's 
work.  In  case  joints  are  made  they  should  be  treated  as  discussed  on 
page  259.  In  addition  to  such  treatment  steel  plates  or  dams  are  fre- 
quently imbedded  in  the  concrete  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work  to  form 
a  tie  with  that  of  the  day  following. 

SMALL  TANKS 

Small  tanks  for  water  or  chemicals  are  designed  along  the  same 
principles  as  are  large  storage  reservoirs.  The  stresses  in  such  tanks, 
however,  are  so  low  that  no  trouble  results  from  a  rigid  connection  be- 
tween the  sides  and  the  base  and,  in  fact,  the  work  is  usually  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  the  entire  tank  can  be  built  as  a  monolith. 

Concrete  tanks  are  specially  adapted  to  chemicals,  partly  because 
of  their  durability,  and  partly  because  of  the  adhesion  between  the 
concrete  and  the  outlet  castings  that  is  entirely  lacking  in  wood.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  the  gates  and  other  connections,  which  are 
usually  of  brass  or  bronze,  be  so  heavy  that  the  corrosion  and  wear 
upon  them  will  not  necessitate  removal  and  therefore  repairs  to  the 
concrete,  since  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  joint  between  old 
and  new  concrete  in  a  thin  wall.  It  must  be  recognized  of  course 
that  cement  is  soluble  in  a  very  strong  acid  like  sulphuric;  and  to  a  less 
degree  with  weaker  acids.  Concrete  will  resist  the  action  of  acids  of 
moderate  strength  better  than  most  other  materials. 

Water  standing  in  concrete  tanks  may  absorb  free  lime  from  concrete 
which  is  some  industries  is  injurious.* 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  use  of  concrete  tanks  for  storing 
chemicals  and  similar  liquids.  The  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at 
Washington  reports: 

It  will  be  noted,  as  the  result  of  these  tests  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  the  following  materials  have  been  successfully  stored  in  concrete 
tanks:  Menhaden  oil,  lard  oil,  tanning  solution,  caustic  soda  solution 
4%,  and  sauerkraut.  The  following  materials  have  shown  superficial 
disintegration  of  the  concrete  with  considerable  modification  of  the 
material  itself:  Sulphite  liquor  and  cider  vinegar. 

Concrete  tanks  treated  with  paraffine  are  proof  against  cider  and 
vinegar.f    Tanks  used  in  paper  mills  to  hold  fairly  concentrated  chlorine 

*Leo  Hudson  w  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  17,  1916,  p.  330 

t  H.  B.  Boncbright  in  Engineering  Record,  July  32,  19x1,  p.  ao.v 
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solution  have  proved  durable  and  satisfactory  after  six  years'  use.* 
Concrete  tanks  that  had  to  -withstand  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
copper  mining  were  lined  with  a  speciaDy  prepared  acid-proof  asphalt 
mastic t  that  after  a  vear's  ser\ace  showed  no  deterioration. 

A  concrete  tank  has  been  used  for  the  mixing  of  hypochloritej  for 
water  purification. 

*  Walter  B.  Snow  in  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  15,  zqio,  p.  448. 

i  Engineering  Pecord.  Apr.  4,  1014.  p.  .^09- 

X  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Uieib,  Vol.  VIII.  19x2.  p.  xoa. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS  AND  SIDEWALKS* 

Concrete  has  proved  itself  a  most  reliable  and  durable  material  for 
sidewalks. "  For  street  pavements  its  use  is  rapidly  extending  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  the  earlier  pavements,  through  the  use 
of  poor  materials  or  too  wet  mixtures,  have  given  out  under  traffic 
conditions.  For  alley-ways  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  concrete  has 
been  in  satisfactory  use  since  1894.  The  first  successful  street  pave- 
ment was  built  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Weber  in  1896  and 
led  to  its  general  adoption  there  and  in  other  cities. 

Concrete  pavements,  subject  to  a  grinding,  pounding  action,  and  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  the  weather,  require  more  than  ordinary 
precautions  to  insure  against  failure.  Unless  the  requirements  speci- 
fied below  are  followed,  ravelling  of  the  surface  is  liable  to  occur.  The 
important  points  are  selection  of  materials,  mixing  and  placing,  and 
curing.  These  are,  of  course,  the  main  considerations  in  all  concrete 
work,  but  relatively  minor  defects  are  likely  to  show  up  quicker  in  a 
pavement  than  elsewhere. 

The  sununary  of  the  recommended  practice  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Concrete  Road  Building,  1914,  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  agnrregates  should  be  clean  and  hard. 

(2)  The  sand  should  be  coarse  and  well  graded. 

(3)  A  rich  miztore  should  be  used. 

(4)  The  materials  should  be  correctly  proportioned. 

(5)  The  materials  should  be  thoroughly  mixed. 

(6)  The  inspection  should  be  intelligent  and  thorough. 

(7)  When  in  doubt,  reinforce  the  pavement. 

(8)  The  sub-grade  should  be  of  uniform  density,  thoroughly  com- 
pacted and  drenched  with  water  immediately  before  placing  concrete. 

(9)  The  concrete  should  be  of  a  viscous,  plastic  consistency. 

(10)  After  placing,  the  concrete  shotdd  be  immediately  covered  and 
kept  moist  and  not  opened  to  traffic  for  four  weeks. 

*  The  gist  of  the  best  published  material  on  concrete  road  building  is  to  be  found  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Concrete  Road  Building,  igi4,  and  1916.  The  xqi6  Proceedings  are 
reported  in  Engineering  Record,  February  36,  xoz6,  p.  386.  The  points  covered  briefly  here  arr  treated 
fully  there. 
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DESIGN 

Good  practice  in  the  preparation  and  drainage  of  the  subgrade  is 
the  same  and  as  important  for  concrete  pavements  as  for  all  other  types, 
and  is  fully  covered  in  the  standard  treatises  on  highway  engineering. 
One  point,  especially  important  in  masonry  pavements,  is  the  securing 
of  a  sub-grade  that  will  settle  uniformly;  for  example,  a  concrete  slab 
laid  on  an  old  road  that  finally  settles  more  along  the  shoulders  than 
along  the  crown  will  probably  crack  longitudinally.  The  strength  of 
plain  concrete  as  a  beam  is  low. 

The  thidkness  of  pavements  varies  with  conditions.  In  arid  or  semi- 
arid  regions,  as  in  parts  of  California,  4-inch  slabs  have  given  good 
service  on  16  and  18-foot  roads.  This  is  the  minimum  and  slabs  8 
inches  thick  at  the  center  have  been  used  under  heavy  loads  where  the 
subsoil  and  weather  conditions  are  adverse. 

The  crown  recommended  by  the  1914  and  1916  National  Conferences 
is  riir  of  the  width.  Variations  in  practice  were  found  to  run  from  A 
to  7^7  of  the  width.  The  outer  edge  at  curves  should  be  raised  an 
amount  varying  with  the  degree  of  curvature. 

Grades  up  to  12  per  cent  have  been  found  satisfactory  to  teaming 
traffic,  provided  a  rough  surface  is  secured. 

One-Course  vs.  Two-Course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  concrete 
street  pavement,  construction  methods  followed  in  sidewalk  work, 
using  a  concrete  base  and  mortar  surface,  were  employed.  A  hard, 
troweled  mortar  surface  was  found  to  be  slippery  for  horse  travel  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  rougher  surface,  and  finaUy  to  the  use  of  a  single 
course  of  richer  concrete. 

Either  method  will  produce  good  results  under  proper  methods  of 
construction.  The  two-course  pavement,  because  of  the  leaner  mixture 
in  the  base,  can  be  made  economically  with  a  rich  and  therefore. a  harder 
wearing  surface,  but  is  apt  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  one-course. 
For  one-course  work  the  methods  followed  are  similar,  using,  as  indicated 
a  richer  mix  and  the  surface  is  screeded,  floated,  and  troweled  sub- 
stantially as  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Proportions  and  Materials.  Proportions  ordinarily  used  for  one- 
course  work  are  i:  2:3.  For  the  base  of  two-course  work,  i:  2^:  5  is 
customary. 

The  wearing  course  of  two-course  work  is  frequently  i :  2  mortar, 
although  a  1:1^:2^  concrete,  using  stone  from  \  to  |-inch  in  size  as 
the  coarse  aggregate,  is  much  more  satisfactory,  both  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  durability  and  also  in  expanding  and  contracting  as  a  unit 
with  the  base. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  important  requirements  are  density  and 
impermeability  to  moisture,  it  is  economical  to  govern  the  proix)rtions 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  aggregates  available.  The  following 
requirements  for  aggregates  were  written  by  Mr.  Thompson  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Aggregate  Committee  of  the  1914  National  Conference: 

(i)  For  fine  aggregate,  use  only  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate  that  has 
been  actually  tested  for  mechanical  analysis  and  tensile  strength  of 
mortar  and  is  free  from  fine  particles. 

(2)  Use  coarse  grained  sands  or  hard  stone  screenings  with  dust 
removed. 

(3)  Use  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate  that  is  absolutely  clean. 

(4)  For  coarse  aggregate,  use  hard  stone,  such  as  granite,  trap, 
gravel,  or  hard  limestone. 

(5)  If  bank  gravel  or  crushed  stone  is  used,  always  separate  the  sand 
or  screenings  and  re-mix  in  the  proper  proportions. 

It  local  conditions  prevent  following  any  one  of  these  rules,  adopt 
some  other  material  than  concrete  tor  your  pavement. 

More  detailed  requirements  for  fine  aggregate  are: 

The  size  of  the  fine  aggregate  shall  be  such  that  the  grains  pass  when 
dry  a  screen  having  J-inch  openings.  In  the  field  a  f-inch  mesh  or 
in  some  cases  a  §-inch  mesh  screen,  may  be  used  for  this  separation. 

Not  more  than  lo  per  cent  of  the  grains  below  the  J-inch  size  shall 
pass  a  sieve  having  50  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  not  more  than  2 
per  cent  shall  pass  a  screen  having  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  coarse  sand,  but  coarse  sand  is  a  necessity 
for  a  durable  pavement. 

Consistency.  The  tendency  is  to  place  pavement  concrete  too  wet, 
making  it  impossible  to  attain  maximum  density  or  strength.  The 
proper  consistency  is  a  plastic  mix,  one  that  holds  its  shaj)e  when  dumped 
in  a  pile  but  works  somewhat  harsh  under  the  trowel  or  template;  only 
slight  tamping  should  be  necessary. 

Joints.  The  tendency  of  concrete  to  expand  and  contract  under 
temperature  and  moisture  changes  necessitates  expansion  joints  to 
prevent  cracks  occurring  at  random.  Transverse  joints  should  be  pro- 
vided every  25  to  50  feet  according  to  whether  the  location  is  in  a 
region  where  atmospheric  conditions  are  stable  or  subject  to  wide 
variations.  In  case  the  pavement  is  between  curbs,  longitudinal  joints 
filled  with  plastic  material  are  needed  along  each  curb  to  permit  expan- 
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sion.  Joints  also  should  be  placed  at  all  important  changes  in  grade 
to  avoid  buckling  by  expansion.  Longitudinal  cracks  are  due  chiefly 
to  unequal  settling  of  the  sub-grade  or  to  poor  drainage,  and  should  be 
prevented  by  proper  design  and  construction  rather  than  by  central 
joints. 

Joints  should  be  from  J-  to  |-inch  wide.  They  also  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  pavement;  this  being  especially  important 
on  grades. 

The  1 91 6  National  Conference  recommends  the  use  of  a  pre-formed 
joint  filler  of  plastic  material  in  preference  to  steel  plates  and  a  plastic 
fiUer. 

Eeinforcement.  Reinforcement  reduces  the  danger  of  cracking 
from  expansion  and  contraction,  poor  foundations  and  drainage  and 
permits  the  use  of  a  thinner  slab  for  heavy  loads.  To  be  fully  effective, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  larger  amount  than  is  permissible  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost.  The  1914  National  Conference  recommends 
about  tV  of  I  P^r  cent  per  foot  of  width  but  two  or  three  times  this 
amount  is  necessary  to  be  of  real  value  under  poor  conditions. 

CONSTEUCTION 

Miziiiir  and  Placing.  The  methods  to  be  observed  in  mixing  and 
placing  concrete  are  largely  covered  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV.  One 
point  peculiar  to  pavement  work  is  the  matter  of  getting  the  concrete 
to  the  right  grade  and  levelling  off  the  surface.  The  side  forms  used  to 
confine  the  concrete  to  place  give  the  grades  along  the  edges  and  a 
template  or  strike-board,  riding  on  the  side  forms  and  operated  by  two 
or  more  men,  smooths  the  concrete  off  at  the  exact  grade  for  the  full 
width  of  the  pavement.  Near  expansion  joiiits  the  template  should 
move  away  from  and  not  toward  and  across  the  joints. 

Finishing  and  Curing.  Aside  from  striking  off  with  the  template, 
pavements  are  sometimes  floated  by  working  from  an  overhead  trussed 
plank.  One  patented  pavement  is  finished  very  effectively  by  rolling 
and  tamping  with  a  machine  that  jars  the  concrete  into  place  so  as  to 
form,  with  the  proper  aggregates,  a  very  dense  concrete.  Sometimes  the 
only  finishing  done  is  smoothing  off  with  a  shovel  with  perhaps  a  little 
brooming  to  give  a  rough  even  surface. 

The  curing  of  concrete  pavements  has  become  recognized  as  an  im- 
jwrtant  factor  in  their  success.  A  pavement  should  be  closed  to  traflSc 
for  about  four  weeks,  although  in  warm  weather  and  with  some  cements 
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a  shorter  time  may  be  permissible.  In  addition  to  this,  the  pavement 
should  be  kept  moist  and  covered  from  the  sun.  In  Califoniia  earth 
dams  holding  ponds  of  water  two  inches  deep  have  been  built  on  pave- 
ments. Covering  with  moist  canvas,  sand,  earth,  or  sawdust,  are  also 
satisfactory  methods.  The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  concrete  from 
drying  out  under  the  sun  and  wind  and  producing  a  weak,  friable  surface. 

METHOD  OF  LATINO  SIDEWALKS 

Successful  sidewalk  construction  is  as  dependent  upon  careful  attention 
to  smaU  details  which  have  been  proved  essential  to  good  workman- 
ship, as  upon  adherence  to  the  more  general  directions  given  in  any  set 
of  specifications.  The  full  description  of  methods  to  be  employed  in 
laying  a  walk  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  specialists  in  this  line.  Reference  also 
should  be  made  to  previous  pages  on  pavement  construction  and  to  the 
description  of  methods  of  floor  construction  (pp.  635  to  639).  Expe- 
rienced contractors  often  can  perform  such  work  better  and  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  done  by  day  labor. 

Proportionfl.  For  two-course  sidewalks,  proportions  1:2^:5  are 
suitable  for  the  base  and  i :  2  mortar  or  i :  ij :  2 J  concrete  for  the  wearing 
coat.  Proportions  1:2:3  may  be  used  for  one-course  walks.  Similar 
proportions  are  used  for  curbs  built  in  one  or  two  courses. 

Thickness  of  Walk.  A  total  thickness  of  4  inches  of  concrete  and 
mortar  laid  upon  a  lo-inch  foundation  of  porous  material  gives  excel- 
lent results  for  ordinary  sidewalks,  although  5  inches  is  often  required 
for  public  works.  In  locations  subject  to  wide  changes  in  temperature, 
as  Boston  and  vicinity,  a  thickness  of  4  inches  has  proved  satisfactory, 
while  in  some  cities  3  J  inches  only  is  required.  For  a  4-inch  walk  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  base  3  or  3}  inches  and  the  wearing  surface  i  or  f 
inch  thick.  The  slope  or  surface  often  adopted  is  J  or  f  inches  to  the  foot. 

Driveways  or  walks  which  are  subjected  to  excessive  wear  may  be 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  the  upper  i  or  i^  inches  constituting  the  wearing 
surface. 

Foundation.  The  construction  of  the  foundation  is  as  important  as  the 
laying  of  the  concrete.  For  out-of-door  construction  the  foundation 
should  generally  be  from  6  to  12  in.  thick,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil.  In  localities  unaffected  by  frost  and  having  soil  sufliciently 
porous  to  carry  off  surface  water,  the  foundation  may  be  omitted  entire- 
ly, and  concrete  laid  upon  natural  groimd  excavated  to  required  depth. 
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For  basement  or  cellar  floors  which  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  frost, 
the  concrete  may  usually  be  placed  directly  upon  the  soil;  but  in  com- 
pact ground,  or  where  surface  water  is  troublesome,  blind  drains  of 
pipe  or  cobble  stones,  carefully  rammed,  should  be  laid  at  various 
points. 

The  materials  for  a  foundation,  where  such  is  required,  may  be  broken 
stone,  gravel,  cinders,  or  coarse  sand.  In  order  to  make  it  more  porous, 
broken  stone  or  gravel  should  be  screened.  Whatever  material  is  em- 
ployed it  must  be  thoroughly  rammed  so  as  to  present  a  firm  and  unyielding 
surface.    Cinders  or  sand  should  be  thoroughly  wet  when  being  rammed. 

Concrete  Base  of  Walk.  The  coarse  concrete  constituting  the  main 
body  of  the  walk  is  generally  called  the  base.  Before  this  coarse  concrete 
of  the  base  is  placed,  the  surface  must  be  carefully  laid  off  into  squares  or 
blocks.  Such  divisions  are  absolutely  essential,  since  the  joints  furnish 
lines  of  weakness  along  which  cracks  will  occur  if  the  concrete  is  affected 
by  the  freezing  of  the  soil  beneath  tree-roots,  unequal  settlement,  or  tem- 
perature changes,  and  also  facilitates  the  replacing  of  a  block  if  one  is 
injured  from  any  cause. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  forming  separate  blocks:  (a)  laying 
the  blocks  alternately,  and  then  filling  in  between  them;  (h)  allowing  the 
scantling  of  the  fonns  o  remain  in  place  until  after  the  concrete  is  laid, 
and  then  filling  the  spaces  they  occupied  with  lean  mortar  or  sand;  (c) 
placing  tarred  paper  between  the  blocks.  The  first  method  is  usually 
preferable. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  depends  upon  the  width  and  shape  of  the  walk  or 
floor.  Blocks  nearly  but  not  quite  square  have  a  better  appearance  than 
those  which  are  distinctly  oblong.  The  limit  of  size  for  a  4-inch  walk  is 
generally  placed  at  6  feet  square.  In  5-inch  work  this  may  be  safely 
increased  to  8  feet  square.  Joints  should  be  placed  around  trees  and  about 
6  inches  from  buOdings,  manholes,  or  other  adjacent  structures. 

After  ramming  and  leveling  the  foundation,  if  there  is  no  au:b  to  be 
formed,  strips  of  scantling  2  inches  thick,  and  of  a  width  corresponding  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walk,  are  placed  on  edge  along  the  back  and  front  lines 
of  the  walk,  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven  behind  them.  These  strips 
should  have  notches  cut  in  them  to  designate  the  location  of  the  dividing 
line  between  the  blocks.  Other  strips,  located  by  these  notches,  are  placed 
across  the  walk,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  materials  in  the  sj)ecified  proporticms  are  mixed  as  de- 
scribed on  page  20.     If  the  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  the 
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scribed  on  page  20.  If  the  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  the 
mixing  may  be  done  upon  it  without  any  platform.  In  any  case,  it  must 
be  very  thorough,  some  contractors  employing  a  man  to  rake  each  shovelful 
as  it  is  turned  by  the  two  shovelers.  Enough  water  should  be  added  to 
produce  a  jelly-like  consistency,  the  mortar  rising  to  the  siuface  when 
lightly  rammed.  The  surface  of  the  coarse  concrete  must  be  below  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  forms  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  finishing  coat,  or 
wearing  surface. 

If  the  walk  or  floor  is  laid  in  alternate  blocks  by  the  first  method  (a), 
described  above,  the  forms  around  each  block  are  left  in  until  after  the 
top  coat  or  wearing  surface  has  been  placed,  and  has  slightly  stiffened, 
when  they  may  be  removed  and  the  alternate  blocks  laid.  The  latter 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  day,  however,  to  avoid  difficulty  in  forming 
the  surface  joints  between  the  stones.  If  a  filler  is  placed  between  the 
blocks,  the  forms  are  lifted  soon  after  the  concrete  of  the  base  is  laid,  and 
before  the  wearing  surface  is  spread,  and  the  joints  filled  with  sand  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  "separator"  of  lean  mortar  mixed,  say,  i  part  cement  to 
4  or  s  parts  sand.  Whatever  the  material  used,  it  must  be  weaker  than 
the  concrete. 

Wearing  Surface.  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  blocks  of  concrete  base 
have  been  laid,  and  before  they  have  set,  the  mortar  for  the  wearing 
surface  must  be  placed.  This,  as  for  pavements  (see  page  799),  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  cement  and  fine  crushed  stone,  or 
cement  and  a  mixture  of  sand  and  stone.  The  materials  should  be  very 
exactly  proportioned,  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  color.  The  cement  must 
not  be  mixed  with  the  sand  long  in  advance  of  its  use  because  the  natural 
moisture  in  the  sand  will  cake  the  cement.  If  the  work  is  progress- 
ing so  slowly  that  the  cement  must  be  measured  by  pailf  uls  a  determina- 
tion must  first  be  made  of  the  number  of  pails  of  loose  cement  in  a  bag 
or  barrel  of  packed  cement,  and  the  number  of  pails  of  sand  in  a  barrel 
of  loose  sand,  then  the  relative  volumes  calculated  to  allow  for  the 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  loose  over  the  packed  cement.  Each  pail  must 
be  filled  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that  one  measure  will  not  be  more 
densely  packed  than  the  next.  The  sand  and  cement  must  be  mixed 
dry  imtil  the  color  is  absolutely  uniform,  when,  if  coloring  matter  is 
used,  it  is  added  to  this  dry  material.  Water  is  added  to  give  about 
the  consistency  employed  by  a  mason  in  la)dng  brick,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  leveled  off  with  a  straight-edge.  This  mortar  is  carried  from 
the  mortar  box  to  the  walk  in  pails,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  straight- 
edge guided  by  the  tops  of  the  forms. 

The  surface  is  roughly  floated  with  a  plasterer's  trowel,  shown  in  Fig.  2  52, 
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Fig.  252.— Plasterer's  Troweli  or  Metal  Float* 

(5«ep.8o4.) 


soon  after  leveling  with  the  straight-edge,  but  the  final  floating  is  not 
performed  until  the  mortar  has  been  in  place  from  two  to  five  hours  and 
has  partially  set.  The  final  floating  is  done  first  with  a  wooden  float  and 
afterwards  with  a  metal  float  or  plasterer's  trowel.  Just  before  the  float- 
ing, a  very  thin  layer  of  "dryer,"  consisting  of  dry  cement  and  sand,  mixed 
in  proportions  i:  i  or  even  richer,  is  frequently  spread  over  the  surface, 
but  this  is  generally  undesirable  as  it  tends  to  make  a  glassy  walk. 

The  surface  is  now 
ready  to  groove,  for  by 
this  time  the  intermediate 
stones  should  be  in  place. 
As  has  been  stated,  the 
cross  joints  are  in  line 
with  notches  in  the  out- 
side forms.  The  mason 
can  thus  locate  the  joints 
between  the  blocks  of  base  concrete.  To  find  the  line  exactly,  he  runs  his 
small  pointing-trowel  down  through  the  upper  layer,  and  feels  for  the 
joint  below.  With  the  ends  of  the  joints  thus  marked,  he  lays  a  straight- 
edge flat  across  the  walk  against  these  marks,  and,  walking  across  on  the 
straight-edge,  marks  the  line  and  also  cuts  through  the  partially  set  mortar 
and  concrete  by  running  hb  small  pointing-trowel  to  the  full  length  of  the 
blade.  Moving  the  straight-edge  back  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  runs  his 
groover  (see  Fig.  253)  along  the  line  cut  by  the  trowel,  using  the  straight- 
edge for  a  rule.  Both  edges  of  the  walk  are  rounded  oflF  by  the  edging 
trowel  (see  Fig.  254),  which  is  a  small  float  with  one  of  its  edges  curved. 
The  entire  surface  is  finally  gone 
over  once  more  with  the  metal 
float  to  erase  any  marks  or 
scratches  which  may  have  been 
made.  A  dot  roller  (see  Fig. 
255)  or  grooved  roller  may  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  smoothness. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  surface  should  be  floated  depends  upon  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  mason.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in  this  troweling  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hair  cracks  by 
over-troweling,  and  to  insure  a  surface  which  will  not  wear  rough  as  a  result 
of  insufficient  troweling. 

If  the  walk  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
it  with  a  wood  or  canvas  frame,  or  with  moist  sand,  for  several   days 
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after  its   completion,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  shall  not  dry 
out  too  quickly. 

Effect  of  Frost  upon  Hew  Ooacrete  Sidevtlks.    If  concrete  sidewalks 
are  exposed  to  frost  before  thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  the  surface  is  likely  to 
blister  and  scale  off  in  patches  about  V*  inch  thick.    It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  avoid  sidewalk  construction  in  freezing  weather. 
Ooncrete  Onibing.    Concrete  curbing  for  artificial  sidewalks  is  largely 
displacing  stone  curbing.    The  curb 
is  built  just  in  advance  of  the  walk. 
It  is  divided  into  blocks  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  walk  by  joints  similar 
to  the  joints  between  the  blocks.    The 
soil   is  excavated,    and   a  foundation 
FiG.as4.-EdgmgTrowel.(5«f.8os.)      of  porous  materials  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  that  employed  under  the  walk 
proper  is  placed  and  rammed.     A  layer  of  ordinary  concrete,  say  about 
ra  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep  is  placed  upon  this  foundation  to  underlie 
the  curb.    The  curb  proper  is  12  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  on  the  outside  to  a  width  of  7  inches  at  the  lop,  with  its 
inside  face  vertical.    At  least  one  inch  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of   mortar    or  granolithic,  like    the 
wearing  surface  of  the  walk.    A  typical 
sidewalk  and  curb  is  shown  in  Fig.  256. 
The  back  of  the  curb  is  formed  against  a 
temporary  plank.    For  the  face  mold,  a 
1 3-inch  planed  plank  is  set  on  edge  to 
the  proper  batter  and  may  be  held  in 
place  by  driving  stakes  about  4  inches 
out  from  it,  and  nailing  strips  from  the 
top  of  these  stakes  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
plank,  so  that  they  can  be  knocked  up 
and  ihe  plank  loosened  without  disturb- 
ing the  face  of  the  curb.     When  ready 
to  place  the  concrete  for  the  curb,  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  layer  of  con- 
crete underlying  it  has  set,  a  i-inch  board  is  placed  on  edge  just  inside 
of   the    iz-inch    plank,   with  occasional  thin   strips  or  wedges  between 
it  and  the  plank.    The  coarse  concrete  of  the  curb  is  then  placed  back 
of  this  board,  and  thoroughly  rammed  so  that  its  surface  is  one  indi 
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below  the  top  of  the  forms,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  the  i-inch  board 
is  drawn  up  from  the  face,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  its  place  is  filled 
with  wearing  surface  material.  The  outside  fonn  is  generally  allowed  to 
remain  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  outside  surface  is  floated.  A 
ruled  joint  like  that  between  the  blocks  b  formed  between  the  curb  and 
the  remainder  of  the  walk. 

A  metal  comer  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  exposed  edge  of  the  curb  to 
protect  it  from  wear. 

Combined  Curb  and  Oatter.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  concrete  walk 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  special  construction,  A  gutter 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  with  a  pilch  corresponding  to  the  crown  of  the  street, 
is  often  laid  in  comblnatioa  with  the  cuib.    It  is  underlaid  with  a  porous 


Flo.  156  —Typical  Concrete  Sidewalk  and  Curb.    {See  p.  806.) 

foundation,  and  in  some  cases  by  a  sub-soil  tile  drain.  The  blocks  forming 
the  combined  gutter  and  curb  are  made  about  6  feet  in  length,  and  are  in 
alternate  sections  so  as  to  form  definite  cross  joints,  but  each  section  of 
the  curb  and  gutter  must  be  built  together,  with  no  longitudinal  joint 
between  them. 

Vuilt  Light  Construction.  Sidewalk  lights  over  basement  areas  or 
subways  are  formed  of  circular  or  square  lights  of  plate  glass,  set  in 
reinforced  concrete  slabs,  supported  by  steel  or  reinforced  concrete 
beams.  Steel  rods  about  ^-inch  diameter  are  interlaced  in  both  direc- 
tions between  all  of  the  rows  of  lights.  The  width  of  the  slab  between 
beams  is  governed  by  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  a  customary  width 
being  3  to  4  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  beams  and  girders,  whether 
of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete,  depend  upon  their  loading  and  span. 
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(See  table,  p.  576.)     A  typical  vault  light  construction  supported  by 
■atee!  girders  and  stiffened  by  concrete  ribs  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  257. 

If  concrete  beams  or  stiSeners  are  used,  they  must  be  laid  at  the  same 
time  as  the  slabs  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  piece  with  them,  but 
contraction  joints  must  be  provided  as  shown.  In  laying  the  slabs,  the 
position  of  the  glass  discs  may  be  located  by  an  iron  plate  with  holes  of  the 
size  of  the  glass  discs.    On  top  of  this  iron  form,  a  layer  of  oiled  paper  is 


Fio.  357.— Typical  Vault  Light  Construction.     (See  p.  808.) 

spread  to  prevent  the  cement  sticking  to  it,  the  lenses  are  set  upon  the 
paper  over  the  holes,  the  reinforcing  rods  placed,  and  the  mortar  poured 
around  the  glass,  and  its  surface  troweled  after  partially  setting,  same  as 
the  surface  of  a  granolithic  walk.  After  the  mortar  has  become  thoroughly 
hard,  the  metal  plate  and  the  paper  may  be  removed, 

008T  jLlfD  TIME  OF  SIDEWALK  00N8TRU0TI0N 

The  cost  of  concrete  sidewalk  or  basement  floor  construction  is  extremely 
variable.  The  job  at  any  one  location  is  likely  to  be  small,  not  occup}-ing 
more  than  a.  few  days,  so  that  the  time  and  expense  of  transporting  men 
and  materials,  and  the  time  getting  started  upon  the  work,  constitute  an 
important  item.     The  skill  of  the  men  employed  in  placing  and  finishing 
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the  concrete  affects  the  cost  still  more,  since  an  experienced  gang  may 
easily  lay  three  times  as  much  surface  of  walk  in  a  day  as  inexperienced 
men,  even  if  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  ordinary  concrete  work.  Exca- 
vation is  another  variable  item,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  earth  to  be 
removed  and  the  character  of  the  material. 

A  gang  of  convenient  size  consists  of  — 
One  mason. 
One  man  to  assist  the  mason  in  placing  forms,  and  to  level  and  ram  the 

concrete. 
Three  men  mixing  and  placing  coarse  concrete  for  base. 
One  man  mixing  top  dressing  for  wearing  surface. 

K  excavation  is  included  in  the  work,  more  laborers  may  be  needed. 
The  amount  of  walk  covered  by  a  gang  is  limited  by  the  surface  which  can 
be  floated  and  troweled  by  the  mason.  Unless  he  works  overtime,  the 
laying  of  concrete  must  stop  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  order 
that  the  wearing  surface  may  have  opportunity  to  set.  Meanwhile,  the 
concrete  gang  may  prepare  and  ram  the  foundation  and  get  everything  in 
readiness  to  begin  concreting  promptly  the  next  morning.  With  a  gang  of 
the  size  suggested  a  foreman  adds  considerable  to  the  expense,  and  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  make  the  mason  responsible 
for  its  quantity  and  quality.  A  bonus  paid  for  an  excess  over  a  certain 
area  of  surface  covered  is  an  effective  incentive  for  a  good  day's  work.  In 
order  to  properly  fix  such  a  bonus  the  employer  must  know  the  relative 
times  required  for  plain  sidewalk  and  curb.  The  size  of  the  blocks  must 
also  be  considered,  since  the  labor  upon  the  joints  forms  a  prominent 
division  of  the  work. 

Under  average  conditions  a  mason  skilled  in  this  class  of  work  should 
float  and  trowel  a  surface  of  600  to  700  square  feet  in  eight  hours,  if  no 
allowance  is  made  for  time  which  is  necessarily  lost  between  jobs  and  in 
commencing  work.  This  lost  time  will  lower  the  average  by  an  amount 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  job.  If  the  excavation  is  ready,  five  men  work- 
ing with  the  mason  should  prepare  the  foundation  and  place  the  base 
concrete  and  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  for  a  walk  4  to  4J  inches 
thick.  For  a  thicker  walk,  one  more  man  may  be  required  in  the  gang  to 
keep  up  with  the  mason,  since  a  thick  walk  requires  more  concrete  or 
mortar. 

The  contract  price  for  a  granolithic  or  artificial  walk  from  4  to  5  inches 
in  thickness,  with  Portland  cement  at  about  $2.00  per  barrel,  and  sand 
and  stone  each  at  about  $2.00  per  cubic  yard,  varies  from  $0.16  to 
$0.18  per  square  foot.*     The  cost  of  curbing  runs  about  $0.75   to 

*  Penonal  oomapondence  with  Henry  Welli  Durham. 
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$i.oo  per  linear  foot  without  a  metal  strip,  and  25  to  50  cents  higher 
with  it. 

DRIVEWATS 

For  driveways  the  concrete  is  laid  similarly  to  that  in  sidewalk  construc- 
tion. The  total  thickness  may  be  5  inches  for  light  travel,  or  6  to  7  inches 
for  heavy  teaming.  Grooving  the  surface  in  6-inch  squares  affords  foothold 
for  the  horses. 

TOOLS 

The  following  implements  are  required  in  ordinary  concrete  walk 
construction: 

Mortar  box  for  mixing  the  materials  for  wearing  surface. 

Platform  about  12  ft.  square  for  mixing  concrete*  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  22). 

One  or  more  iron  wheelbarrows  for  handling  the  materials  and  the 
concrete  (see  Fig.  4,  p.  18). 

Square-pointed  shovels  (see  Fig.  3,  p.  18). 

Hoe. 

2-inch  scantling  of  a  width  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  walk 

|-inch  stuff  of  same  width  as  scantling,  for  curved  forms. 

Steel  square. 

Spirit  level. 

Straight-edge  long  enough  to  extend  across  the  walk. 

Two  rammers  about  5  inches  square,  with  handles  about  4  feet  long 
(see  Fig.  75,  p.  258). 

Wooden  stakes. 

Iron  pins  and  twine  for  stretching  line. 

Mason's  trowel. 

Pointing  trowel. 

Plasterer's  steel  trowel  (see  Fig.  252,  p.  805). 

Plasterer's  wood  float. 

Groover  (see  Fig.  253,  p.  805). 

Edging  trowel  (see  Fig.  254,  p.  806). 

Dot  roller  (see  Fig.  255,  p.  806). 

COLORING  MATTER 

The  appearance  of  a  walk  is  improved  by  being  slightly  colored. 
The  following  formulas  are  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Sabin:t 

'Sometimes  unnecessary. 

t  Sabin's  "Cement  and  Concrete",  and  Edition,  p.  38a. 
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Colors  for  i: 

2  Mortar,    By  Louis  C. 

Sabin.    (See  p.  Sio)' 

MATERIAL 

i  LB.  P£a  100  LB.CEIIENT. 

4  LB.  FEB  100  LB.  CEMENT. 

OOSTPBB 
LB. 

Lamp  Black 

Light  slate 

Dark  blue  slate 

1 5  cents 

Prussian  Blue 

Light  green  slate 

Bright  blue  slate 

so      " 

Ultra  Marine  Blue 

Bright  blue  slate 

20 

Yellow  Ochre 

Light  green 

Light  buff 

3      " 

Burnt  Umber 

Light  pinkish  slate 

Chocolate 

lO       " 

Venetian  Red 

Slate,  pink  tinge 

Dull  pink 

'i    ' 

Red  Iron  Ore 

Pinkish  slate 

Light  brick  red 

»1    " 

Note:    Colors  vary  with  quantity  of  material  added.    Cost  is  per  lb.  of  coloring  matter. 
Colors  are  apt  to  fade  unless  formed  by  color  of  crushed  rock. 

QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOE  SIDEWALKS 

The  volumes  of  materials  required  to  cover  a  certain  area  of  surface 
are  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  walk  or  floor,  the  proportions 
in  which  the  materials  are  mixed,  and  the  character  of  the  materials. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  quantity  of  materials  neces- 
sary for  ICO  square  feet  of  surface  for  walks  of  various  thicknesses  of  base 
and  wearing  surface.  It  is  assumed  in  compiling  the  table  that  the  coarse 
aggregate  of  the  base  contains  about  45%  voids,  and  that  the  stone  and 

Materials  for  100  Square  Feet  of  Concrete  Sidewalks.     (See  p.  811) 
Proportions  based  on  a  barrel  unit  of  4.0  cubic  feet. 


Base 

Wearing  Surface. 

Proportions. 
I  :  aj  :  S 

Proportions. 
1:3:6 

% 

a 

•8 

Proportions. 
I  :  X 

Proportions. 
I  :ii 

Proportions.' 
X  :  a 

• 

• 
0 

g 

i 
1 

U 

• 

•0 

1 

• 

1 

* 

s 
g 

• 

C 

B 
c3 

J5 

• 
a 

i 

■ 

in. 

bbl. 

cu.  >d. 

cu.  yd. 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

CU.  yd. 
0.81 

in. 

J 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

bbl. 

cu.yd. 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

2i 

1.06 

0.40 

0.79 

0.90 

0.41 

0.80 

0.12 

0.64 

0. 14 

0.53 

0.15 

3 

1.27 

0.47 

0.94 

i.oS 

0.48 

0.96 

J 

1.23 

0.19 

0.98 

0.  22 

0.81 

0.24 

3i 

1.46 

0-54 

1.08 

1.24 

o-SS 

1. 10 

I 

1.66 

0.24 

1.32 

0.30 

1.09 

0.32 

4 

1.68 

0.62 

1.24 

J. 43 

0.64 

1.28 

li 

2.09 

0.31 

1.66 

0.37 

1.38 

0.41 

4J 

1.90 

0.70 

1. 41 

1.62 

0.72 

1.44 

li 

2.53 

0.37 

2.00 

0.44 

1.66 

0.50 

5 

2.13 

0.79 

1.58 

1.82 

0.80 

1 .60 

2 

332 

0.50 

2.64 

0.58 

2.19 

0.65 

Note. — Select  and  add  together  the  quantities  of  each  material  corresponding  to  the  required  thick nes 
aB^j|Mg>portiong of  bate andwearing surface. 
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sand  are  measured  loose  by  shoveling  into  boxes  or  barrels,  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  of  a  cement  barrel  of  4.0  cubic  feet.  For  example, 
proportions  1:3:6  are  equivalent  to  i  barrel  Portland  cement,  12  cu. 
ft.  of  sand  and  24  cu.  ft.  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  while  proportions 
1 : 2  are  equivalent  to  i  barrel  of  Portland  cement  to  8.0  cu.  ft.,  or 
one  bag  of  Portland  cement  to  2.0  cu.  ft.  of  sand  or  crushed  stone. 
The  variation  in  volume  of  mortar  produced  with  sand  and  crushed 
stone  of  different  fineness  may  affect  the  quantities  for  wearing  surface 
by  at  least  10%,  but  to  provide  for  such  variation,  and  to  allow  for 
waste,  10%  has  been  added,  in  computing  the  values,  to  the  quanti- 
ties in  the  table  on  page  214. 

Since  the  volumes  are  given  separately  for  the  base  and  wearing  surface, 
the  quantities  required  for  walks  of  other  thicknesses  may  be  readily  esti- 
mated, as  illustrated  in  the  following  example: 

Example:  —  What  materials  will  be  required  for  a  walk  8  ft.  in  width 
and  150  ft.  long,  the  base  to  be  3  in.  thick,  of  concrete  in  proportions 
1:3:6,  and  the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick,  in  proportions  i  part  cement 
to  I  part  sand  ? 

Solution:  —  Referring  to  the  table  we  find  directly  that  for  100  sq.  ft. 
of  base  3  in.  thick,  1.08  bbl.  Portland  cement,  0.48  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.96 
cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  required.  Similarly,  for  100  sq.  ft.  of 
the  wearing  surface  one  inch  thick  we  should  require  1.66  bbl.  cement  and 
0.24  cu.  yd.  sand.  For  each  100  sq.  ft.  of  completed  walk  there  would 
therefore  be  needed  2.74  bbl.  cement,  0.72  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.96  cu.  yd. 
broken  stone  or  gravel;  and  since  there  are  i  200  sq.  ft.  in  an  area  of  150 
by  8  ft.,  for  both  base  and  wearing  surface  we  should  require  33  bbl. 
Portland  cement,  9  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  12  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  or  gravel 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

This  chapter  contains  a  short  historical  sketch  followed  by  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  processes  of  modern  cement  manufacture,  illustrated  with  views 
of  typical  machinery. 

mSTORIOAL 

Lime  must  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  as  the  stones  in  the  p3Tamids  apparently  were  laid  in  mortar  of 
common  lime  and  sand.  It  is  even  thought  by  some  that  these  ancients 
understood  the  principle  of  mixing  lime  and  clay  together  to  make  a  real 
cement. 

Concrete  was  made  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  several  centuries  before 
Christ.  For  most  of  their  work,  they  used  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  stone, 
but  understanding  the  value  of  puzzolana  or  volcanic  ashes  to  render  lime 
hydraulic,  they  employed  these  two  materials  in  combination  with  the 
sand  and  stone  for  marine  construction.  For  less  important  work,  they 
often  mixed  lime  and  coarsely  powdered  brick  with  the  aggregate.  Vitru- 
vius,  writing  in  the  first  century,  describes  methods  of  making  concrete 
with  lime  alone,  and  also  gives  as  the  formula  for  making  it  of  slaked  lime 
and  Italian  puzzolana: 

12  parts  of  puzzolana,  well  pulverized. 
6  parts  of  quartz  sand,  well  washed. 
9  parts  of  rich  lime,  recently  slaked;  to  which  is  added 
6  parts  or  fragments  of  broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when 
intended  for  a  "pise"  or  a  filling  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Romans  called  their  concrete  made 
from  these  materials  "opus  caementum,"  literally,  "chip-work,"  and 
that  the  word  "cement,"  derived  from  the  aggregate,  has  in  our  day 
been  transferred  to  the  hydraulic  binding  material. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  concrete  was  employed,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  for 
both  walls  and  foundations.  In  the  former  it  was  generally  laid  as  a  core 
faced  with  stone  masonry.  Large  stones  were  often  imbedded  in  the 
mass. 

The  fact  that  clay  contained  in  certain  limes  rendered  them  hydraulic 
was  discovered  by  John  Smeaton,  when  studying  the  designs  for  the  third 
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Eddystone  Lighthouse,  about  1750.  Early  in  the  following  centiiry, 
Vicat,  by  his  extended  scientific  researches  in  France,  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  hydraulic  chemistry. 

In  England,  in  1796,  James  Parker  made  trom  nodules  of  argillaceous 
limestone,  calcined  and  ground,  what  he  called  Roman  cement.  This 
process  he  patented,  and  from  it  the  Natural  cement  industry  was  developed- 
It  was  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  really  invented  Portland 
cement  by  discovering  in  1824  that  an  artificial  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and 
clay,  highly  calcined,  formed  a  hydraulic  product.  On  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  color  and  hardness  to  the  Portland  stone  which  was  much 
used  in  England  at  that  time,  he  called  his  invention  Portland  cement. 
Two  patents  had  been  granted  in  England  a  few  years  before  his  time, 
but  as  in  these  the  materials  were  not  heated  to  vitrification,  hydraulic 
lime  instead  of  cement  was  produced. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  was  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
until  about  twenty  years  after  Aspdin 's  discovery,  when  J.  B.  White  & 
Sons  in  Kent,  England,  commenced  its  manufacture.  Later,  Mr.  John 
Grant  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Portland  cement  manufacture  by  experi- 
mental studies  upon  the  practical  action  of  cements,  mortars  and  concretes 
under  varied  conditions.  The  results  of  his  tests  he  presented  to  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  1866,  187 1,  and  1880. 

The  first  manufactory  for  producing  Portland  cement  in  France  was 
established  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
In  Germany  the  first  factory  was  erected  soon  after  this,  for  the  production 
of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement,  and  with  such  successful  results  that  in 
1900  Germany  produced  more  Portland  cement  than  any  other  country. 

The  discovery  in  the  United  States  of  a  rock  suitable  for  Natural  cement 

•  _  

was  made  in  18 18  by  Canvass  White,  an  engineer  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Natural  cement  was  made  in  Madison 
and  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  that  year.  The  first  Natural  cement  in 
the  Rosendale  district  was  made  at  Rosendale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
1823.  Mr.  D.  O.  Say  lor  was  the  founder  of  the  Portland  cement  industry 
in  the  United  States.  His  discoveries  were  made  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
He  experimented  from  1871  to  1875  and  marketed  cement  in  1875. 

PEODUCTION  OF  CEMENT 

The  total  production*  of  hydraulic  cement  in  the  United  States  for 
1914  was  89  049  766  barrels,  of  which  88  230  170  barrels  were  Port- 
land   cement,    751  285    barrels   were   Natural  cement,   and   68  311 

*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  xgz4. 
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barrels  were  Puzzolan  or  Slag  cement.  The  average  values  per  barrel 
were:  for  Portland  cement  $0.92 7, for  Natural  $0.468, and  for  Puzzolan 
$0,926. 

The  superior  quality  of  Portland  over  Natural  cement  and  the  increasing 
economy  of  its  manufacture  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures 
with  those  of  1890,  when  only  335  500  barrels  of  Portland  cement  were 
produced  against  7  082  204  barrels  of  Natural  cement.  The  imports  of 
cement  in  1890  were  i  940  186  barrels,  and  in  1908,  842  121  barrels. 

The  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States  by  individual 
States  is  represented  in  the  following  table. 

Production  of  Portland  Cement  in  the  United  States  in  1910  and  1914  by  States, 


State. 


Pennsylvania. 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Illinois 

New  Jersey... 

Michigan 

Missouri 

California.. . . 
Washin^on... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Kentucky .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 
Alabama*. ... 

Georgia* 

Arkansasf 

North  Dakota 
Other  Statest 


IQOO 


Producing 
Plants. 


14 

X 

z 

3 
2 
6 


8 
6 


z 

I 

z 

X 


Quantity, 
oarrels. 


4  984  417 

30  000 

80  000 

240  44a 

z  169  212 

664  750 

44  56s 

46s  832 
S34  215 


26  000 

38  000 
35   708 

70  000 
58  479 


40  000 

400 


SO 


8  482  020 


Value. 


X914 


Producing 
Plants. 


4  984  417 

37  SOO 

100  000 

300  552 

I  Z69  212 
830  940 

89  Z30 

582  290 
667  769 


52  000 

76  000 
71  416 

Z7S  000 
73  099 


70  000 

z  200 


20 
5 
9 
S 
3 

zz 

S 
7 

I 

5 
3 


Suantity, 
>arrels. 


36  570  zsz 
9  595  933 
431 
40Z 


3 
5 
3 

4 
4 
5 

3 

5 

z 

4 


143 
60s 


674  800 
38s  345 
733  906 
07S  "4 
OZ7  344 
886  124 
962  047 
333  707 


9  280  525 


17 


zio 


981  TOO 


Value. 


$24  630  529 
8  89s  421 
3  z8o  669 
5  007  288 
3  406  540 

3  972  5x5 

4  379  061 

4  704  63X 
z  870  078 

5  456  437 
z  8z8  8z7 
3  934  646 


909  480 


8    29Z    S3Z 


88  230  Z7Q 


7  686  240 


8z  789  368 


*  Product  in  Z900  combined  with  Virginia, 
t  Product  in  zqoo  combined  with  Missouri. 

t  Alabama,   Arizona,   Colorado,   Georgia,   Kentucky,   Maryland,   Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

About  36%  of  the  total  production  in  1914  was  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.     In  1900  73%  came  from  that  district. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

Portland  cement  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  with 
silica  and  alumina. 
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The  processes  of  manufacture  differ  with  the  natural  state  in  which 
these  materials  are  found,  but  the  operation  consists  essentially  of  (i) 
pulverizing  and  mixing  the  two  ingredients,  (2)  heating  to  a  temperature 
which  is  near  the  meltmg  point,  i.e.,  calcining,  and  (3)  grinding  to  a 
fine  powder. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement  are  found  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  grinding  is  done  in  iron 
mills  or  tube  mills  of  various  kinds,  the  material  being  ground  dry. 
Where  either  of  the  raw  materials  occurs  in  a  moist  state  and  also  in 
many  cases  of  dry  materials,  they  are  mixed  and  ground  wet  and  in 
this  condition  are  introduced  into  the  kiln.  Dry  raw  materials  for 
calcining  or  burning  in  the  old  style  stationary  kilns  must  be  formed  into 
plastic  bricks  with  the  aid  of  water,  but  the  rotary  kiln  invented  in 
1885  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome  has  revolutionized  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement  by  making  it  possible  to  introduce  the  mixed  sub- 
stances into  the  furnace,  in  either  a  dry  or  wet  state,  without  hand 
labor. 

After  calcination,  the  methods  of  grinding  the  clinker  are  independent 
of  the  character  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  type  of  kiln. 

The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manufacturers,  to  protect  the 
good  name  of  German  Portland  cement,  requires  that  its  members 
shall  sign  an  agreement  to  introduce  no  adulteration  into  its  product. 

Raw  Materials  for  Portland  Cement  Manufacture.  The  raw  ma- 
terials, as  stated  above,  consist  essentially  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
silicate  of  alumina.  Their  exact  proportions  are  determined  by  their 
chemical  composition.  A  usual  ratio  is  such  as  will  produce  about  75% 
calcium  carbonate  in  the  raw  mixture.  The  two  substances  occur  in 
nature  in  so  many  forms  that  we  have  a  large  range  of  choice  in  raw 
materials.  The  following  combinations  are  actually  used  in  different 
cement  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States: 

Cement  rock  and  limestone 
Limestone  and  clay. 
Limestone  and  shale. 
Marl  and  clay. 
Chalk  and  clay. 
Limestone  and  slag. 
Alkali  waste  and  clay. 

Cement  rock  is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  rather  soft  in  texture,  which 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  usually  requires  from  5  to  20%  of  limestone  to 
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give  it  the  correct  Portland  cement  composition.  Occasional  deposits 
are  found  which  are  suitable  to  use  with  no  admixtures,  or  from'  which 
the  desired  proportions  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  two  different  strata 
in  the  same  quarry.  Several  other  States,  among  them  the  Virginias, 
Alabama,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  have  a  geological  formation  from  which 
Portland  cement,  similar  to  that  in  the  Lehigh  VaUey,  has  been  made. 

In  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  New  York,  are  situated  large  manu- 
factories employing  a  hard  limestone  which  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  requiring  20%  to  25%  clay  or  shale  and  producing  a  fine  quality 
of  cement.  A  somewhat  similar  mixture  is  used  in  California  and  in 
scattered  localities  in  the  Central  States. 

The  marl  used  for  cement  usually  is  a  wet,  calcareous  earth,  in  some 
localities  of  organic  origin  from  shell  deposits,  and  in  other  places  of 
chemical  formation.  There  are  large  cement  plants  using  marl  and 
clay  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

Chalk  and  clay  deposits  resembling  those  in  England  are  worked  in 
Texas. 

Certain  blast  furnace  slags  similar  to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Puzzolan  cement,  when  combined  with  a  suitable  admixture  of  lime- 
stone, produce,  after  calcination,  a  true  Portland  cement  with  normal 
characteristics. 

The  waste  from  the  manufacture  of  soda,  when  employing  the  ammonia 
soda  process  with  suitable  raw  materials,  is  substantially  a  precipitated 
chalk,  and  may  be  burned  with  clay  and  made  to  produce  a  Portland 
cement. 

In  Germany  the  Aben  and  Stettin  brands  are  made  from  chalk  and 
clay,  the  Dyckerhoff  and  Mannheimer  brands  from  limestone  and  clay, 
while  the  Germania  and  Hanover  works  use  marl  and  clay.  In  England 
raw  materials  consist  principally  of  chalk  and  clay.  Belgium  manufac- 
turers use  chalk  and  clay,  and  a  so-called  Portland  cement  from  natural 
rock  is  also  manufactured  in  that  coimtry.  In  France,  lyiarl  and  clay 
and  chalk  and  clay  are  the  chief  raw  materials  for  commercial  Portland 
cements. 

The  character  and  proportioning  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  combination  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  New- 
berry in  Chapter  V. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  various  classes  of 
materials  which  are  used  for  Portland  cement,  and  also  the  resulting 
analysis  of  the  cement  in  each  case: 
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Comparative  Analyses  of  Raw  Materials  and  Portland  Cements* 


Cement  Rock  and 
Limestone. 


8 

§ 

u 


c 
o 


g 

•J 


s 


Limestone  and 
Clay.* 


8 

B 
U 


Marl  and 
Clay. 


IS 


s 

E 
U 


Chalk  and 
Oay* 


u 


D 


g 

s 

E 
U 


Silica  Si  O2 

Alumina  AI2  O3 

Iron  Oxide  Fea  O3 

Calcium  Oxide  Ca  O 
Magnesian  Oxide  Mg  O 
Sulphuric  Add  S  O3 

Carbonic  Oxide  C  O2 
Water  HtO 

Organic  Matter 
Other  Constituents 


19.06 

Z.98 

19.9a 

3.30 

55-27 

21.50 

1-75 

62.10 

aa.52 

0.3s 

4.441 

0.70 

9-83I 
3.63! 

Z.30 

28.15 

10.50 

1-57 

20.09 
7.81 

6.69 
354 

0.75 

38.78 

53-31 

60.3  a 

52.15 

584 

63.50 

49-24 

0.65 

63.8a 

54-95 

a.oi 

0.97 

3.1a 

1.58 

22.5 

Z.80 

0.44 

0.96 

060 

I-I3 

0.30 

o.ia 

1.50 

0.1s 

0.49 

0.98 

32.66 

48.94 

40.98 
8.37 

0.40 

39.16 
7.50 

1 

8.0a 

1 
1 

1.08 

43-17 

0.85 

60.30 

IXJ07 

8.13 

^40 

1.27 


22.10 

["-32 

60.76 

T.TO 


I 


2.50        1.40 


7.47,       I-g< 


4.o6| 

0.45I      138 


Note. — Carbonates  in  raw  materials,  given  in  some  of  the  analyses,  have  been  tranJ^forTOerl  into  oxide. 
^  Cement  Rock.    Lehigh  Valley  District,  Penn.     21st  Annual  Report.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     Pt.6. 
p.  404 
3  Pure  Limestone,  Lehigh  Valley  District.    W.  E.  Snyder,  Analyst 

*  Lehigh  Valley  Cement.    Booth.  Garrett  &  Blair,  Analsrsts. 
^  Hudson  River  Valley.    Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  6,  p.  97. 

*  W.  H.  Simmons,  Analyst,  a  ad  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Ft.  3,  p.  650. 

*  Shale.    Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  6,  p.  99. 

'  Michigan.    W  H.  Simmons,  Analyst,  aad  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Gedogical  Survey,  Pt.  3,  p^  68a 

*  Water,  23%.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Butler,  England. 

*  Estuary  Mud.    Roughly  dried,  lost  33}%.    Analysis  from  Dand  B.  Butler,  England, 
u  English  Portland  Cement.    Analysis  ixom  David  B.  Butler,  England. 

Dry  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  rotary  kihi  is  used  almost  uni- 
versally, superseding  the  old  stationary  kiln.  The  rotary  was  made  a 
success  in  this  country  after  failing  totally  abroad.  The  successful  use 
of  powdered  fuel  also  was  accomplished  in  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward adopted,  with  the  rotary  kilns,  in  Europe.  Where  rock,  or  rock 
and  clay,  form  the  raw  materials,  they  as  a  rule,  are  mixed  and  ground 
and  introduced  into  the  rotary  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  If  marl 
or  chalk  furnish  the  carbonate  of  Ume,  the  wet  process  of  mixing  and 
grinding  is  usually  employed,  as  described  on  page  822,  although  in  a 
few  plants  each  of  these  materials  is  dried  when  entering  the  mill,  and 
the  operations  are  similar  to  those  described  below  for  rock  mixtures, 
except  that  driers  and  disintegrators  are  substituted  for  stone  crushers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  rock,  or  rock  and 

*  The  author  ari  indebted  for  these  analyses  of  chalk  «Ad  day  to  David  B.  Butler,  of  En^and, 
who  prepwed  them  for  this  Treatise. 
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day  mixtures,  in  plants  equipped  with  rotary  kilns,  consists  essentially  of 
crushing  the  materials, — either  separately  or  after  mixing  them, — dry- 
ing, grinding,  calcining  in  the  rotaries,  cooling,  grinding  to  powder,  and 
packing. 

If  two  stones  of  fairly  similar  texture  and  each  of  uniform  composition 
form  the  raw  materials,  they  may  be  carefully  weighed  and  thrown  to- 
gether into  the  breaker,  which  may  be  either  a  large  jaw  or  gyratory 
crusher  (see  pp.  2  2  2  to  2  23 ) .  Otherwise,  they  are  crushed  separately,  and 
mixed  just  before  the  grinding  which  preceeds  the  calcination.  A 
further  reduction  in  size  to  about  J-inch  is  accomplished  by  rolls,  crackers 
of  the  coffee  mill  type,  hanmier  mills,  or  similar  machinery. 

Clay,  if  used,  is  dried  in  broken  lumps,  and  then  may  be  pulverized  by 
passing  it  through  a  disintegrator  consisting  of  two  horizontal  rolls,  one 
corrugated  or  toothed  and  the  other  smooth. 

An  economickl  form  of  dryer  for  clay  or  stone  consists  of  a  long  re- 
volving steel  tube  about  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  by  say,  60  feet  long,  pro- 
vided with  shelves  on  its  interior  surface,  formed  by  horizontal  Z-bars. 
The  hot  gases  from  the  kiln  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  tube  and 
meet  the  raw  material. 

By  treating  the  two  materials  separately  up  to  this  point,  an  extremely 
accurate  mixture  is  obtained  by  weighing  the  ingredients  in  a  pair  of  auto- 
matic weighing  machines  so  arranged  that  one  of  the  pair  will  not  dump 
until  both  are  charged. 

Samples  of  the  two  materials  are  taken,  just  before  mixing,  at  definite 
periods  throughout  the  day,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  correct  pro- 
portions. A  partial  analysis  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
constituents  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  except  at  occasional  intervals. 
The  maintaining  of  correct  proportions  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  manufacture. 

Another  grinding  of  the  mixed  materials  in  mills  of  various  types, 
Jto  such  a  fineness  that  82  to  92%  will  pass  through  a  screen  having  200 
meshes  per  linear  inch,  completes  the  preparation  for  the  rotary  kilns. 

A  modem  kiln  located  at  the  plant  of  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  is  shown  in  Fig.  258,  page  820.  This  is  232  feet  3 J 
inches  long  by  12  feet  in  diameter  and  is  elevated  so  that  the  clinker 
flows  to  subsequent  machinery  by  gravity.  Fine  grinding  before  burn- 
ing is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  manufacture. 

The  best  type  of  rotary  kiln  used  for  calcining  dry  materials,  con- 
sists of  an  inclined  steel  tube  from  100  to  250  feet  long.  The  diameter 
is  generally  8  to  12  feet,  though  occasionally  smaller  than  this  at  the 
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upper  end  and  tapering  to  the  larger  size  at  a  point  about  one-third 
of  its  length  from  the  upper  end. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rotary  is  closed  by  a  movable  brick  wall,  and 
through  the  center  of  this  passes  a  pipe  that  feeds  the  powdered  coal 
which  in  a  separate  building  is  crushed  to  pea  size  and  pulverized  in 
tube  mills,  or  other  pulverizing  machines,  so  that  about  95%  is  finer 
than  a  loo-mesh  screen;  the  finer  the  coal  the  greater  its  efficiency. 

The  ground  stone  may  be  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  rotary  by  a 
spiral  conveyor  enclosed  in  a  pipe  which  is  water-jacketed  to  prevent 
the  feed  pipe  from  burning  out.  The  degree  of  calcination  is  governed 
by  the  supply  of  raw  material,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rotary,  which 
rests  on  rollers  geared  to  a  speed-changing  device,  and  the  quantity  of 
fuel.  If  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  it  is  fed  by  a  blast  from  a  fan,  and  the 
quantity  is  regulated  by  a  spiral  conveyor  running  at  changeable  speed. 
The  heat  in  the  kiln  is  so  intense  that  the  coal  bums  as  a  gas  without 
apparent  smoke  or  cinder.  The  proper  temperature,  which  is  said  to 
be  2700°  to  3000''  Fahr.,  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  burn- 
ing clinker.  At  a  certain  point  in  its  descent  the  material  becomes 
semi-vitrified  and  forms  into  irregular  balls  or  clinkers,  which  roll 
around  and  finally  fall  out  red-hot  at  the  lower  end  in  pieces  ranging 
in  size  from  |-inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  clinker,  when  properly 
burned,  is  of  a  greenish  black  color  with  a  faint  glisten,  and  contains 
but  few  large  pieces.  It  slightly  resembles  in  appearance  the  clinker 
often  found  among  the  ashes  of  hard  coal. 

The  output  of  a  rotary  varies  with  the  length  and  diameter  from  150 
to  200  barrels  per  24  hours  for  a  60  foot  kiln  to  i  000  to  2  000  barrels 
for  a  150  to  200  foot  kiln  with  a  smaller  coal  consimiption  per  bbl. 

The  clinker,  after  being  cooled  in  some  form  of  cooler,  is  crushed  by 
passing  between  horizontal  rolls  or  through  some  other  form  of  crusher, 
and  is  then  ready  for  the  fine  grinding,  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  stored 
either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover  until  needed.  Strangely  enough, 
wetting  the  clinker  does  not  injure  it  provided  it  is  dry  when  it  enters 
the  fine  grinders. 

The  fine  grinding  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  clinker  through 
one  or  more  special  mills*,  such  as  ball  mills,  tube  mills.  Griffin,  Kent 
or  Lehigh  Fuller  Mills. 

A  tube  mill,  which  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  grinding  cement,  con- 
sists of  a  long  horizontal  cylinder  filled  nearly  to  its  axle  with  flint  pebbles 
imported  from  Europe,  which  average  about  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
The  cement  is  ground  by  rolling  around  with  the  flints.    It  b  then 

*  Sec  illiutratioDS  in  advertising  pages  at  back  of  book. 
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thrown  against  the  screen,  which  prevents  the  passing  of  pieces  of  flint 
A  tube  mill  which  passes,  say,  2 jo  barrels  of  cement  per  day,  will  re- 
quire the  renewal  of  the  flint  pebbles  at  the  rate  of  about  600  lb.  per 
week.  Such  smaU  mills  as  these,  however,  are  being  superseded  by 
larger  ones,  i.e.,  by  combined  ball  and  tube  mills  having  a  capacity  up 
to  75  to  100  barrels  of  cement  per  hour. 

It  is  customary  to  store  the  cement  in  bulk  and  weigh  it  out  by  auto- 
matic weighing  and  bag  packing  machines  into  bags  or  barrels  as 
required  for  shipment. 

In  outlining  the  cement  machinery,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
methods  for  conve3dng  the  material  from  one  machine  to  another. 
Bucket  conveyors,  chain  drags,  belts  and  spiral  conveyors  are  all  more 
or  less  used.  A  spiral  conveyor  is  a  helical  blade  on  a  revolving  shaft, 
set  in  a  square  or  circular  trough  or  tube  of  larger  size  than  the  spiral, 
so  that  the  material  packs  around  the  circvunference,  and  the  blade 
comes  in  contact  only  with  the  powdered  material. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (calcium  sulphate  CaSO^  or  gypsima  (CaS04  + 
2H2O),  the  same  substance  in  crystaUine  form,  is  an  important  addition 
to  cement  as  a  regulator  of  its  setting,  and  from  2  to  3%  is  used  in  nearly 
all  Portland  cement  manufactories.  The  gypsum  must  be  added  after 
the  calcination  and  before  the  final  grinding,  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  result. 

The  laboratory  of  a  cement  plant  is  an  important  feature.  Not  only 
must  the  raw  materials  and  the  finished  cement  be  analyzed  at  frequent 
periods  to  insure  uniformity  of  product,  but  the  cement  must  be  mechani- 
cally tested  also  for  fineness,  time  of  setting,  tensile  strength  at  seven 
and  twenty-eight  days,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  aU,  for  sound- 
ness. Most  manufacturers  use  some  form  of  the  accelerated  or  hot 
test.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  many  engineers  require 
the  cement  to  pass  an  acclerated  test  for  reception,  but  because  the 
chemists  in  the  cement  factories  consider  this  test  of  great  value  in 
checking  up  the  quaUty  of  cement. 

Wet  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  rotary  or  Ransome  kiln  was 
first  used  in  England  on  wet  materials.  Rotaries  have  been  widely,  in 
fact  almost  universally,  adopted  in  .the  United  States  for  calcining  dry 
materials.  More  recently  this  field  has  been  extended  to  use  with 
slurry  formed  from  the  mixture  of  pulverized  materials  such  as  marl 
and  clay  and  containing  some  40%  or  more  of  water,  which  is  pumped 
into  the  end  of  the  rotary  and  dried  by  the  same  flame  used  for 
calcination. 
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In  the  United  States  the  raw  materials  most  commonly  employed  in 
the  wet  process  are  marl  and  clay.  The  marl  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  is 
broken  up  in  some  form  of  a  disintegrator.  The  clay  is  dried  and 
pulverized  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  marl,  which  is  about  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  in  a  pug  mill,  or  an  edge-nmner. 

In  some  cases  the  day  is  ground  and  water  is  added  to  it  before  mix- 
ing  with  the  marl. 

The  mixed  materials  must  now  be  ground  wet  before  burning.  This 
is  sometimes  accomplished  in  mill  stones,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  horizontal 
stones  the  upper  one  of  which  revolves  upon  an  upright  shaft,  but  more 
often  in  wet  tube  mills  similar  to  those  described  on  page  819. 

Stationary  Kilns.  Before  the  introduction  of  rotary  or  revolving 
kilns  all  cement  was  birnied  in  stationary  kilns.  Stationary  kilns  are 
of  two  general  types:  (i)  intermittent  kilns,  which  are  completely 
charged  and  then  burned,  and  (2)  continuous  kilns,  where  the  fire  is 
maintained  continuously  and  the  exhaust  heat  is  used  to  dry  and  heat 
the  raw  materials  before  burning  them.  The  bricks  of  cement  slurry 
and  the  coke  are  placed  in  these  kilns  in  layers  by  hand  and  then  burned. 
While  the  old  style  of  stationary  kilns  are  practically  obsolete,  small, 
vertical  kilns  taking  material  in  small  cakes  and  operating  under  air 
pressure,  were  being  introduced  in  Germany  before  the  war.  These  were 
said  to  be  lower  in  first  cost  and  more  economical  in  operation  than  the 
rotary  kiln. 

The  most  common  form  of  intermittent  kiln  is  the  Dome  or  Bottle 
Kiln.  This  consists  of  a  single  shaft  into  which  alternate  layers  of  moist 
bricks  of  cement  slurry  and  coke  are  placed  by  hand  and  burned.  After 
cooling,  the  clinker  is  drawn  out  by  hand  through  a  door  at  the  bottom, 
picked  over  to  remove  under-burned  clinker,  —  which  is  of  a  yellowish 
shade  instead  of  black,  —  and  clinker  which  has  fused  to  fragments  of  the 
firebrick  lining. 

The  Johnson  Kiln  is  a  more  economical  form  of  intermittent  kiln.  The 
slurry  is  placed  in  chambers,  and  dried  by  the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
burning  of  the  previous  charge  before  being  placed  in  the  kilns. 

Of  the  continuous  kilns,  the  Hoffman  Ring  Kiln  consists  of  several 
chambers  or  furnaces  around  a  central  chimney.  As  the  material  in  one 
furnace  is  burned,  the  heat  passes  around  through  the  other  furnaces  so  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bricks  in  them  and  utilize  the  exhaust 
heat. 

In  the  Schoefer  KUn,  which  is  also  of  the  continuous  type,  the 
bricks  and  fuel  are  loaded  from  time  to  time  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
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shaft,  and  pass  down,  increasing  in  temperature,  through  the  flame, 
where  the  area  is  contracted,  to  be  cooled  below  and  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom. 

The  Dietzsch  Kiln  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  construction, 
except  that  hand-labor  is  required  in  passing  the.  dried  material  into 
the  heating  chamber. 

NATURAL  OEMENT  MANUFAOTURE 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  Natural  cement  consists,  in  brief,  of 
burning  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  at  low  heat  and  grinding  it  to 
powder.  The  stone  used  in  England  is  very  soft,  in  fact  nearly  as  disin- 
tegrated as  marl. 

Raw  Material.  Many  of  the  limestones  used  for  Natural  cement  con- 
tain a  high  proportion  of  magnesia  and  an  excess  of  clay,  while  others  are 
nearly  free  from  magnesia.  It  must  be  calcined  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  required  for  Portland  cement  or  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  which 
after  grinding  has  no  hydraulic  properties.  Suitable  formations  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  noted  being  that  found  in 
the  region  of  eastern  New  York  where  Rosendale  cements  are  made. 
Sometimes  the  stone  is  taken  entirely  from  one  ledge,  while  in  other  cases 
mixtures  of  two  strata  are  employed.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis 
of  the  rock,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  required  chemical  composition 
of  the  product  (see  p.  40),  and  the  price  at  which  Natural  cement  is  sold 
does  not  warrant  great  refinement. 

Proeess  of  Manufacture  of  Natural  Oement.  There  is  less  variety  in 
the  methods  employed  for  producing  Natural  cement  than  for  Portland. 

In  a  typical  plant,  the  stones,  of  about  the  size  that  would  be  required 
for  a  large  crusher,  are  brought  from  the  quarry  in  carts  or  cars  and 
dumped  directly  into  the  top  of  the  kilns,  which  are  of  boiler  iron  lined 
with  firebrick.  They  have  no  chimneys,  but  are  open  at  the  top  and  of 
the  same  size  throughout.  Thick  layers  of  stone  are  alternated  with  thin 
layers  of  pea  coal.    The  clinker  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  burned. 

In  the  older  plants  the  burned  clinker  is  crushed  and  then  ground  be- 
tween mill  stones,  while  the  newer  mills  use  grinding  machinery  similar  to 
that  in  Portland  cement  plants.  When  burnt.  Natural  cement  rock  is 
more  readily  powdered  than  Portland  cement  clinker. 

PUZZOLAN  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

Puzzolan  cement  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  from  blast 
furnace  slag  mixed  with  slaked  lime.    In  Europe,  natural  puzzolanic 
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materiak  have  been  employed.  This  cement  must  not  be  confused 
with  true  Portland  cement  which  may  be  made  by  employing  slag  and 
Ume  as  raw  materials  and  calcining  in  the  usual  way. 

The  process  of  manufacture*  consists  essentially  of  cooling  the  slag, 
mixing  it  with  slaked  lime,  and  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Slag  for  Possolan  Cement.  For  making  pig  iron  a  blast  furnace  is 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ores,  fluxes  (consisting  of  limestone,  either 
calcite  or  dolomite)  and  fuel,  in  the  proper  chemical  proportions  to  pro- 
duce, after  reduction  by  heat,  products  of  definite  chemical  composition. 
These  resulting  products  are  pig  iron  and  slag.  Aixy  one  unacquainted 
with  metallurgy  naturally  thinks  of  blast  furnace  slag  as  a  compound 
composed  to  a  large  extent  of  iron.  This  is  incorrect ;  nearly  all  the  iron 
is  drawn  oflE  in  the  pigs  and  only  enough  to  form  a  very  small  impurity 
goes  off  with  the  slag. 

All  slags  are  not  suitable  for  Puzzolan  cement,  as  they  ordinarily  con- 
tain too  high  a  percentage  of  magnesia  and  are  often  too  high  in  alumina. 
The  specifications  for  slag  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel  Portland  ce- 
ment are  as  follows  :t 

Slag  must  analyze  within  the  following  limits : 

Per  ceat. 

Silica  plus  alumina,  not  over. 49 

Alumina 13  to  16 

Magnesia,  under 4 

Slag  must  be  made  in  a  hot  furnace  and  must  be  of  light  gray  color. 

Slag  must  be  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  a  large  stream  of  cold  water 
directed  against  it  with  considerable  force.  This  contact  should  be  made  as  near  the 
furnace  as  Is  possible. 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  saysf  "The  slag  must  be  basic;  according  to  Mr.  Tet- 

CaO 

majer,  when  the  ratio  -— —  falls  below  unity  the  slag  is  useless;  the 

S1O2 

ratio  of  alumina  to  silica  must  be  between  0.45  and  0.50.    According  to 

Mr.  Prost,  the  composition  of  slags  habitually  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  Puzzolan  cements  must  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  2  SiOj, 

AI2O8,  3  CaO." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Eckel  §  gives  the  following  three  analyses  of  slag  and  slag 

cement: 

*An  investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  Puzzolan  cement  is  given  in  Report  ot 
Board  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1900,  on  Steel  Portland  Cement. 

tReport  of  Board  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. ,  2900, on  Steel  Portland  Cement. 
tCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  157. 
fMineral  Resoorces  of  the  United  States,  1901. 
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Analyses  of  Slags  in  Actual  Use  and  Composition  of  Slag  Cements 
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Process  of  Manufacture  of  Puzzolan  Cement.  No  kilns  are  required 
except  for  burning  the  lime.  Molten  slag  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  granulated  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stream  of  cold  water.  This 
renders  the  product  more  strongly  hydraulic,  and  most  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  as  it  strikes  the  water.  As  sent  to  the  cement  plant,  it  usually 
contains  from  30%  to  40%  of  water,  and  the  first  operation  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  dryer.  The  dried  slag  may  or  may  not  have  a  preliminary 
grinding  before  adding  the  slaked  lime. 

The  lime  is  produced  by  burning  a  pure  limestone,  and  then  slaking  it 
with  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  percentage  of  caustic  soda  or 
other  similar  material,  to  make  the  resulting  cement  quicker  setting. 
After  drying,  the  slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  the  slag  and  ground  in  ball 
mills  and  tube  mills,  or  in  other  forms  of  fine  grinding  machinery,  and 
is  ready  for  packing  in  bags  or  barrels  for  shipment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 
MISCELLANEOUS  STRUCTURES, 

The  more  important  structures  are  treated  with  considerable  detail  in 
preceding  chapters.  The  uses  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  are  now 
so  numerous  and  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  only  brief  reference  can  be 
made  to  a  few  of  the  smaller  and  of  the  less  common  structures. 

In  railroad  work,  not  only  for  the  more  important  structures  like  piers, 
abutments  and  arches,  but  for  the  numberless  smaller  details  like  telegraph 
poles,  ties,  bumping  posts,  and  signal  posts,  is  reinforced  concrete  being 
employed.  Roundhouses,  stations  and  terminal  warehouses  are  being 
designed  either  exclusively  or  in  part  of  this  material. 

In  power  development,  not  only  the  danis  are  of  concrete,  but  the  canals, 
p>enstocks,  flumes,  and  the  power  stations  themselves. 

In  water- works  construction  the  use  of  concrete  has  extended  to  reservoirs, 
filter  basins,  tanks  and  conduits,  and,  in  some  of  the  recent  works,  concrete 
with  its  imbedded  steel  for  reinforcement  is  almost  the  only  structural 
material. 

Even  the  farmer  and  the  householder  are  utilizing  concrete  in  various  ways 
for  bams,  garages,  chicken  houses,  floors,  fences,  silos,  tanks,  troughs, 
drains  and  many  other  of  the  small  details  which  make  for  economy,  dura- 
bility and  convenience.  By  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  according  to 
the  directions  laid  down  in  Chapter  II  and  using  sufficient  reinforcement  (in 
some  cases  ordinary  fence  wire  is  suitable),  many  an  inexperienced  man  has 
built  permanent  structures  of  pleasing  appearance.  For  reinforced  con- 
crete work  such  as  floors,  roofs  and  stairs,  an  engineer  should  be  called 
upon  to  design  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement. 

Telegraph  Poles.  Wooden  poles  are  being  replaced  in  many  localities  by 
poles  of  reinforced  concrete  because  of  their  greater  durability.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  west  of  Pittsburg*  have  installed  poles  from  20  to  28  feet  high, 
8  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  6  inches  square  at  the  top,  with 
comers  chamfered  2  inches.  Holes  are  left  in  the  pole  for  the  brace  and 
cross-arm  bolts  and  also  for  the  climber  steps.  The  reinforcement  may  be 
greatest  at  the  bottom  and  reduced  above  to  allow  for  the  lessening  stress. 

*  Concrete  Engineering,  Jul/  1908,  p.  189. 
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In  1907  Mr.  Robert  A.  Cummings*  made  comparative  tests  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  white  cedar  poles.  The  former  were  13  inches  square  at  the 
butt  and  7  inches  at  the  top,  reinforced  to  withstand  the  weight  of  50  wires 
all  coated  with  ice  to  a  diameter  of  one  inch.  These  were  stronger  than  the 
wooden  poles  of  substantially  the  same  size.  After  breaking,  the  ends  of 
the  concrete  poles  were  held  in  a  slightly  inclined  position  by  the  reinforce- 
ment, while  the  wooden  poles  broke  square  off  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Ties.  Concrete  ties  of  varied  designs f  have  proved  satisfactory  for  slow 
speed  traffic,  especially  in  yards  and  on  turnouts.  They  also  have  been 
used  to  a  certain  extent  on  high  speed  track.  One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures is  the  connection  with  the  rail  which  is  generally  made  through  a 
cushion  block  of  wood.  If  the  lie  supports  both  rails,  it  must  be  reinforced 
in  the  center  at  the  top  to  resist  the  negative  bending  moment.  The  ends 
of  the  ties  should  also  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  breakage  in  case  of  derail- 
ment. 

Road  Beds.  For  tunnels,  concrete  roadbeds  have  been  found  economical 
because  of  the  very  great  saving  in  maintenance  expense. 

Roundhouses.  Reinforced  concrete  affords  a  durable  and  inflammable 
material  for  the  structural  portions  and  the  roofs  of  roundhouses,  while  the 
walls  may  be  built  either  of  concrete  or  of  brick. 

(Under  and  Ash  Pits.  Concrete  will  stand  as  high  temperature  as  will 
be  given  to  it  by  hot  ashes  and  cinders. 

Grain  Elevators.  By  building  of  reinforced  concrete  the  danger  from 
fire  is  avoided  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  constant  repairs. 

Goal  Pockets.  For  coal  storage  the  strength  and  fireproofness  of  rein- 
forced concrete  is  bringing  about  its  general  adoption. 

Boiler  Settings.  Reinforced  concrete  boiler  setdngs  have  been  in  success- 
ful use  in  several  plants  for  a  number  of  years.  The  initial  cost  is  prob- 
ably not  less  than  brick  but  greater  durability  and  freedom  from  repairs  is 
claimed  by  the  users  of  concrete  settings. 

Double  walls  are  required  with  an  air  space  between.  The  inner  wall 
may  be  about  5  inches  thick  and  the  outer  about  6  inches,  both  thoroughly 
reinforced  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  cracks.  Bars 
f-inch  diameter,  spaced  6  inches  apart  both  ways,  afford  effective  reinforce- 
ment. The  walls  may  be  tied  together  at  intervals  with  bars.  The  rein- 
forcement permits  building  the  setting  to  any  shape  over  the  boiler,  although 
wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  a  3-inch  layer  of  mineral  wool 
should  be  introduced  to  allow  for  variation  in  expansion. 

*  Cement  Age,  Aug.  1907,  p.  84. 

t  Concrete  Review,  1908,  published  by  the  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers. 
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A  fire-brick  lining  must  be  used.  A  thickness  of  8  or  9  inches  is  more 
economical  than  a  4j-inch  lining  because  it  can  be  replaced  without  dis- 
turbing the  concrete.  Spaces  must  be  left  at  the  ends  of  the  fire-brick  lining 
to  allow  for  expansion. 

The  concrete  should  be  as  rich  as  i :  2  4  and  the  best  aggregates  are  quartz 
sand  and  trap  rock  about  J  inch  maximum  size.  For  high  temperatures 
gravel  and  limestone  aggregates  should  be  avoided.  Cinders  of  first-class 
quality  should  make  durable  walls  when  mixed  with  sand  and  cement 
in  rich  proportions. 

Fences.  Fences  have  been  built  of  solid  concrete,  of  mortar  plastered 
on  wire  lath,  of  concrete  rails  set  in  concrete  posts,  and  of  concrete  posts  with 
galvanized  fence  wire  between  them.  The  last  plan  is  the  most  common. 
For  farm  or  division  fences  the  length  of  posts  may  be  7  feet,  allowing  3  feet 
of  this  to  set  into  the  ground,  and  the  size  may  be  5  or  6  inches  square  at  the 
bottom  and  4  or  5  inches  square  at  the  top  with  J-inch  rods  in  each  comer. 
Forms  are  easily  made  singly  or  so  as  to  mold  several  posts  at  once. 

Silos.  Silos  of  solid  monolithic  concrete  built  in  circular  forms  may  have 
walls  6  inches  thick  reinforced  with  ^-inch  bars  bent  to  circles  and  placed 
12  inches  apart.  Occasional  vertical  bars  are  also  necessary.  The  con- 
crete must  be  mixed  wet  and  placed  very  carefully  so  as  to  give  a  perfectly 
smooth  interior  surface,  so  solid  and  dense  that  the  ensilage  will  not  be  dried 
out  next  to  the  wall. 

Greenhouses.  Greenhouses  themselves,  as  well  as  the  floors,  tables, 
water  troughs,  hotbeds,  and  minor  appurtenances,  are  being  built  of  con- 
crete. The  directions  throughout  the  various  chapters  in  this  treatise 
for  structures  of  different  classes  will  be  found  to  apply  to  these  details. 

House  Chimneys.  Chimneys  for  residences  may  be  of  concrete  if 
heavily  reinforced,  but  the  expense  of  forms  usually  will  make  them  more 
costly  than  brick. 

Chimney  caps  of  concrete  should  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  cracking. 

Residences.  Residences  are  built  of  solid  reinforced  concrete; concrete 
blocks  (see  p.  623);  concrete  tile,  plastered  (see  p.  628);  and  mortar  plas- 
tered on  metal  lath  (see  p.  645). 

Solid  or  monolithic  concrete  is  especially  adapted  to  fine  residences  and 
permits  imique  architectural  treatment.  Eventually  with  the  development 
and  consequent  reduction  in  cost  of  form  construction,  reinforced  concrete 
may  be  more  generally  employed  for  dwellings  of  small  and  moderate  size. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
REFERENCES  TO   CONCRETE  LITERATURE 

While  this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  bibliography  of  concrete  literature, 
it  presents  a  comprehensive  list  of  valuable  books  and  articles  relating  to 
the  subject. 

Under  General  References  the  names  of  authors  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. The  various  subject  headings  under  Subject  References  are 
also  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  references  are  printed  in  order  of 
dates,  the  latest  first.  Articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-mat- 
ter instead  of  giving  their  titles  verbatim.  In  the  case  of  similar  articles 
printed  in  two  or  more  periodicals,  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  one 
bearing  the  earlier  date.    For  references  to  this  treatise  see  the  Index. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  (most  of  which  correspond  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Engineering  Index)  are  employed: 

Ann.  de  Fonts  ei  Chauss. — Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussfes.  m.  Paris. 

Arch.  Rec. — Architectural  Record.     New  York. 

BeUm  u.  Eisen. — Beton  und  Eisen.     Vienna. 

Can.  Eng. — Canadian  Engineer.     Montreal,  Canada. 

Cement  and  Eng.  News. — Cement  and  Engineering  News.     Chicago. 

Comptes  Rendus — Comptes  Rendus  de  TAcad^mie  des   Sciences.     Paris. 

Con.  Eng. — Concrete  Engineering.     Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Deutsche  Bau. — Deutsche  Bauzeitung.    Berlin. 

Eng.  Contr. — Engineering  Contracting.     Chicago. 

Eng.  Mag. — Engineering  Magazine.     New  York  &  London. 

Eng.  News. — Engineering  News.     New  York. 

Eng.  Rec. — Engineering  Record.     New  York. 

Gen,  Civ. — G^nie  Civil.     Paris. 

Ins.  Eng. — Insurance  Engineering.  New  York. 

Int.  Eng.  Cong. — International  Engineering  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc. — ^Journal  American  Chemical  Society.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.  —  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, Philadelphia. 

Jour.  Fr.  Inst.  —  Journal  Franklin  Institute.    Philadelphia. 

Jour.  W.  Soc.  Engs.  —  Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
Chicago. 

Munic.  Engng.  —  Municipal  Engineering.    Indianapolis. 

Oest.  Monaischr.  /.  d.  Oeff.  Baudienst.  —  Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift 
^ur  den  Oeflfentlichen  Baudienst.    Vienna. 
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Pro.  Am,  Soc.  Civ.  Engs,  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Chil 

Engineers.    New  York. 
Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.  —  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing 

Materials.    Philadelphia. 
Pro.  Assn.  Ry.  Supts.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of 

Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.    New  York. 
Pro.  Engs.  Club  0}  Pkila.  —  Proceedings  Engineers'  Club.     Philadelphia. 
Pro.  Engs.  Soc.  of  W.  Penn.  —  Proceedings  of  Engineers*  Society  of 

Western  Pennsylvania.    Pittsburgh. 
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London. 
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Rept.  Eng.  Dept.  —  Report  of  Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rept.  Met.  W.  &*  S.  Board.  —  Report  of  Metropolitan  Water  &  Sewerage 

Board,  Massachusetts. 
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Paris. 
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•Congras  Intematlenal  dea  matbodea  d'sMai  dea 

oMtdrlaux  de  conaftnicftloii.    Vo..  II,  ad  Part. 

Dunod,  Paris,  zgox. 
*Cottaidafe,  A.    Resistance  k  Ul  compresnon  du 

b^ton  arm^  et  du  b^ton  frett<^.   Dunod,  Paris. 

G^nie  Civil,  1903. 
* Experimental  Researches  on  Rdnforced 

Concrete,  translated  and  arranged  by  Leon 

S.  Moisfidff.    McGraw  Publishing  Co^  New 

York,  I004. 
Comraings,  llriah.    American  Cements.    Rogers 

ft  Manson,  Boston,  1898. 
Danbraaae,  P.    De  I'emploi  des  dments  Portland 

dans  les  constructions  dviles  et  industrielles. 

Bruxelles,  1897. 
•Dnrand-Claye,  Denrnie  eC  R.  Peieft.     Chimie  ap> 

pliqu^  k  I'art  de  i'Ing6iieur.    Baudxy  et  Cie; 

nuiis,  x8o7. 
Palja,  H.     Portland  Cement  for  Users.    London. 

1884 
Palk,  Myron  S.    CemenU,  Mortars  and  Concretes, 

thdr  i^ysical  properaes.    M.  C.  Clark,  New 

York,  Z904. 


Psteft,  R.  Sur  la  compadt^  des  mortiers  hydrau< 
Itques.  Amiales  des  Fonts  et  Chauas^es, 
Paris,  1803,  II,  p.  X. 

■  (See  Durand-Claye.) 

Freacli  Commlaaion.  (See  Commission  des  in6- 
thodes  d'essai  des  mat^riauz  de  construction.) 

Oaman  Assodation  of  Portland  Cement  Manufac- 
turers. Der  Portland  Cement  und  Sdne  An- 
wendungen  im  Bauwesen,  Berlin,  loxs* 

OUIniora,  Q.  A.  Practical  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 

-^■^—  Notes  on  the  (impressive  Resistance  of 
Freestone,  Brick  Piers,  Hydraulic  Cements. 
Mortars  and  Concretes.  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Inc.,  New  York,  x888. 
"  Report  on  B^ton  Agglom^r^  or  Cdgnel- 
B^ton  and  the  Materials  of  Which  it  is  Made. 
Professional  Papers,  U.  S.  A.,  No.  19,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  187 1. 

*Oollnelli,  L.  How  to  Use  Portland  Oment  (Das 
Kkine  Oment-Buch).  Translated  by  Spen- 
cer B.  Newberry.  Cement  and  Engineering 
News,  Chicago,  1890. 

tyrant,  John.    Portland  Cement:  Its  Natxne,  Tests, 
and    Uses.    Institution   of   Civil    Engineers, 
Vols.  XXV,  p.  66,  XXXII.  p.  a66.  and  LXIl, 
p.  98.    London. 

Oulllenne,  V.    (See  Berger.) 

HiU.C.S.    (See  Bud.) 

Jameaon,  Cbarlaa  D.  Portland  Cement:  Its  Man- 
ufacture and  Use.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
New  York,  1808. 

*Johnaon,  J.  B.  The  Materials  of  C^onstrucdon. 
John  Wiley  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  xox  ^. 

Laveivue,  Oerard.  £lude  des  divers  systemes  de 
constructions  en  dment  arm^.  Le  G^nie 
CiWI.    Baudry  et  Cie.,  xooy. 

OLe  Cheteller,  H.  Proc6d^  <ressal  des  maUFriaux 
hydrauliques.  Annales  des  Mines,  1893.  Du- 
nod, Paris,  1893. 

Leduc.  E.  Chaux  et  Ciments.  J.  B.  Bailli^  ft 
Fils,  Paris,  ipoa. 

Lefort,  L.  C^cul  des  poutres  droites  et  planchers 
en  b^ton  de  dment  arm^.  Baudry  et  Cie., 
Paris,  1899. 

Mabiela,  Annand.  Le  B^ton  et  son  emploi.  Ma- 
t6iaux  —  chautisrs — coff rages  —  prix  de  re- 
vient  —  applications.    B6nard,  Liege,  189^. 

Marsh.  Charles  P.  Reinforced  Concrete.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  (>>.,  New  York,  1904. 

*Mord,  Marie-Auguate.  Le  dment  arm£  et  les 
applications.  Gauthier-Villars  ft  Masson  et 
Cie,  Paris,  X903. 

Newberry,  Spencer  B.     (Sec  Golindli.) 

Newman,  John.  Notes  on  Concrete  and  Works  in 
Concrete.    Spon,  London,  1887. 

Nol,  H.  de  la.  Ciment  arm6.  Aimales  des  Fonts 
et  Chauss^fes,  I,  1899,  p.  x. 

*PoCter,  Thomas.  Concrete:  Its  Use  in  Build- 
ing.   D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York,  1008L 

Redgrave,  Oilbert  R.  Calcareous  Cements:  Thdr 
Nature  and  Um.  With  Some  Observations 
upon  Cement  Testing.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  COs 
Philadelphia.  1905. 

8abln,LoalaCarltoa.  Cement  and  Concxele.  Mc- 
Graw Publishing  (>>.,  XO07. 

*5choch,  C.  Die  Modeme  Aufberdtung  nnd 
Wertung  der  Mortd  Materialen.    BerUn,  1013. 

^SpaUing,  Frederick  P.    Hvdraulic  Cement:    Its 
Properties,  Testing,  ana  Use.    John  Wiky  & 
Sons,  Inc..  New  York,  xgo6. 
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Stttcllffe,  Qeorye  L.  Concrete:  Its  Nature 
and  Uses.  Croeby,  Lock  wood  and  Son, 
London,  1893, 

*Taylor,  Fredrick  W.  and  Thompson,  Sanford 
E.  A  Treatise  on  Concrete.  Plain  and 
Reinforced.  John  WLcy  &  Sona,  Inc.,  New 
York,  X9i6. 

Tedesco.  N.  de.  Traitd  th^rique  et  pratique 
de  la  rdsistanoe  dee  matdriaux  appliqude 


au    btfton   et    au   oiment    armtf.      Ch. 
B^ranger,  Paris.  1904. 
Thompson,  Sanford  B,   (See  Taylor.) 
Vicat,  L.  J.     A  Practical  and  Scientific  Trea- 
tise on  Calcareous  Mortar  and  Cements, 
Artificial  and  Natural.     Translated  from 
the  French  by  Capt.  J.  T.  Smith.    John 
Weale,  London,  1837. 


SUBJECT   REFERENCES 
Bond  of  Steel  to  Ooncrete 


Berry.  H.  C.  Tests  of  Bond  of  Steel  Bars 
Embedded  in  Concrete.  Eng,  Rec, 
July,  1909,  p.  93.  ,  ^      .  ^ 

Van  Ornum,  J.  L.  Tests  of  Bond  between 
Concrete  and  Steel.  Eng.  News,  Feb. 
7908,  p.  143. 

Withey,  Morton  O.  Tests  of  Bond  in  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Beams,  Proc.  Am.  Boc. 
Test.  Mat.,  Vol.  VIII,  1908.  p.  469. 

Shaman,  Jesse  J.  Tests  of  Cold  Twisted  Steel 
Rods.     Eng.  Rec,  July,  1907,  p.  77. 


NoMe,  C.  W.  Choice  of  Steel  for  Remforeing 
Concrete.     Eng.  News,  May,  1907,  p.  5x6. 

Boost,  Von  H.  New  Tests  of  Bond  of  Steel 
to  Concrete,  Berlin.  Beton  u.  Eisen, 
Heft  II,  1907.  p.  47* 

Withey,  M.  O.    Variation  of  Bond  with  Com- 

gressive  Strength.     Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
uiletin  No.    X7S,   1907. 

Talbot,  A.  N.  Tests  of  Bond.  Univ.  of 
Illinois  Bulletin,  No.  8.  1906. 


*Schaub,  J.  W.    Some  phenomena  of  adhesion. 

Eng.  News,  June,  1904.  P-  56 x. 
*Spofford,  Chas.-M.       Tests  of  adhesion  of 

concrete  and  steel  at  Mass.  Inst.  Tecnol- 

ogy.  Beton  A  Eisen,  III  ^eft,  1903,  p. 

300. 
*Christophe,  Paul.   Adhesion  of  metal    B^ton 

Arm^,  190a,  p.  476. 
Mensch,  Leopold.     Adherence  of  concrete  and 

steel.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Sept.  1903, 

p.    XOT. 


Max. 

Max. 

Crown 

T." 

rise 

thickness 

Location 

ft. 

ft. 

Reinforcement 

Switserland 

a59 

87' 

4' 

Longitudinal  dc  trans- 
verse bars 

43d  St.,  Phila. 

sSo 

Sz 

3 

Double  steel  arch 
ribs 

C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R. 

Trestles 

Delaware   River 

z5o 

40 

6 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

PaulinsKill  Z30  60 

D.  L.  &  VV.  R.  R. 
Grand  River  160  71^ 

L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry. 
Cumberland  Valley         100  33 

Ry. 

Wyoming  Ave.,  Phila.       90  38 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Viaduct 
Maumee,  Waterville,       90  35 

Ohio 
Sandy  HUl.N.Y.  60  8* 


Walnut  Lane  333  7o 

Phila. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  54  3.5 

Plainwell,  Mich.,  54  8 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  73  7.* 

Yellowstone  River,  x3o  x5 


Hatt,  W.  K.  Tests  of  rods  imbedded  in  oon- 
crete.   Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Test  Mat.,  1903. 

Carson,  H.  A.  Adhesive  resistance  of  steel 
bars  in  ooncrete.  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S. 
A.,  Z90X,  p.  630. 

Korti,  C.  M.  Tests  of  bolts  imbedded  in  oon- 
crete. Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Feb.  1901, 
p.  X09. 

Bridges 


Authority 
Eno.  News,  Aug., 
X909.  p.  133- 
Eng.  Newt,   May, 

X909.  p.   540. 
Eng.   Newt,   May, 

Z909,  p.  S46. 

Eng.   Rec,   Apr.. 

i909t  P*    543. 

Eng.  Rec.,  Apr., 
1909.  p.    541. 

Eng.  Rec.,  Apr.  dc 
May,    X909. 

Eng.   News,   Apr., 

i909f  P-  377. 
Horisontal  longitudinal     Eng.    Rec,    Feb., 


6 

7 
5 

a* 


Longitudinal  A  trans- 
verse bars 
None 


rods  in  spandrel 
walls.     No  other 
reinforcement 


X909,  p.  333. 


1* 

5i 
1.8 

X.35 

x.x8 

3.0 


Longitudinal  A  trans- 
verse rods 

Ribs,  angle  bars, 
latticed 

None 


Eng.    Rec,    Aug., 

X908,  p.    338. 
Cement,     Aug., 
1908,  p.  XX  6. 
Trnna.    Am.    Soc 
Civ.  Engr8.,\o\. 
LIX,  p.  195. 
Eng.  Newt,  Jan., 
.X.     ^  «  «907,  p.  X17. 

XX  ribs  about  Eng.  Rec,  Sept.,  X904, 

4  ft.  apart  p.  303 

4-mch  6-lb.  chan-    Eng.  Newt,  May,  X904, 

nels  T.o  ft.  apart         p.  456 
Steel  Ribs  Eng.  Rec,  Feb.,  X904, 

p.  x8S 
Lattice  girders  Eng.  Newt,  Jan.,  X904, 

p.  3  5 
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Max.  Max. 

span  rise 

Location.  ft.  ft. 

Piano,  lU.,  75  38  J 

3rd  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1x0  1435 

Newark,  N.  J.,  133  i6.a 

Kankakee,  111.,  73  8.4 

Mishawaka,  Ind.,  no  14 

Prospect  Ave.,  N.  Y,  85  8^ 

Riverside,  Cal.,  87  36.9 

Leominster,  Mass.,  45  6.25 

Des  Moines  River,  100  38 

ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  laa  xx.5 

Concord,  Mass.,  66  7 

Lansing,  Mich.,  120  23 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  xoo  xx 

Chatellerault,  France,  164  15.7 

Kirchheim,  Germany,  124.6  x8 

Germany,  132  14.7 

Switzerland,  128  xi 

Southern  Ry.,  Austria,        32.8  3.3 

Topeka,  Kan.,  125  xa 

Inzigkofen,  Germany,  140  X4.5 

Munderkingen,Germany,  X64  16.4 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  70  xo 

Maryborough,  Queensl'd    50  4 

Neuhilusel,  Hungary,  55*78  3*7 

Philadelphia,  Penn ,  S5>39  6.5 


Crown 

thickness 

ft. 

3 

2.X 

3 

1.33 
2 
2.25 

3-5 
x.x 
X.67 

«-S 

x.x 

9 

«-5 

x-7 

S.6 

0.82 

0.56 

o.S 

X.8 
2.3 

3-3 

X.2S 

x-as 
oi(a 

3 


RdnforcemenL  Authority 

I*  and  }'  cor-  Bug.  Rec.,  Jan.,  X904. 

rugated  bars  p.  18 

Melan,  4  angles,  lat-    Edwin  Thacher,  XQ04 

ticed 
Mclan,  4  angles,  lat-    Edwin  Thacher,  1904 

ticed 
Thacher.  rods  near      Edwin  Thacher,  1904 

top  and  bottom 
Melan,  4  angles,  lat-    E^win  Thacher,  1903 

ticed 

Eng.  NewSf  Dec.,  X903, 

P-588 
Eng,  News,  Oct.,  X90i 


Corrugated  bars 
None 


Round  rods 
anchored 
Melan 

rxs' bars 

None* 

Melan,  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Melan,  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Hennelxque 

None 
Monier 
Monler 
Monier 
Melan  beams 


J.  K.  Worcester,  1903 

Cement,  July,  xgoa, 

p.  200 
Eug.  News^  March, 

190a,  p.  461 
J.  R.  Worcester,  T9or 
Edwin  Thacher,  1901 

Edwin  Thacher 

Revue  Gen.  desChemins 
de  Fer,  Dec.,  1901 

Eng.  NeufSf  Oci^  1899* 
p.  246 

Eng.  Ncws^  Sept.,  r899. 
p.  179 

Eng.  News,  Sept.,  X899 


p.  179 
Eug.  News,  Sept.,  X899, 

p.  179 
Eng.  Rec.^  April  t6,  1898 
33  oco  lb.  cast  iron     Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1896, 

p.  178 
Inst  Civ.  Engs.,  V.  x  19, 

p.  224 

Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1895, 

p.  214 
Engng.,  London,  May 

Inst.  Civ.  Engs., v.,  xx4f 

p.  402 
£»<.  News,  Sept.,  1893, 

p.  X89 


None 

Melan  beams 
Steel  rails 
Skeleton  girders 


X J' mesh,  I'wire 
netting 


Buildings 


Reinforced   Concrete    Dome    of   Porto   Rico 

Capitol.     Kng  Rec.,  May  1909,  p.  S78. 
Baxter  Building,  rortland.  Me.     Eng.  Rec., 

Apr.,  i909«  P*  493. 
Bradford,   A.   M.     Mill   Building  of  Cement 

Brick,     Plymouth     Cordage     Company. 

Average  Coet  z  2  per  cent  Less  than  Clay 

Brick.     Eng.  News.  Mar.,  1009,   p.  a88. 
Perry,  J.  P.   H.     Cold  Storage  Warehouses. 

Eng.  News,  Feb.,  1909,  p.  209. 
Mill  of  Androscoggin  Pulp  Company.     Eng. 

Rec,  Feb.,  1909,  p.  ipo-    ,  ...       ^, 

Christopher    Warehouse,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Eng.  Rec  Jan.,  1909.  P-  72-    ^ 
Mason,    W.    H.     Methods    and    Costs    with 

Separately  Molded  Members.     Nat.  Assn. 

Cem.  Users,  Vol.  IV,  1908.  p.  48. 
Repair?  at  Pumning  Station,  Evansville,  Ind. 

EnK.  Rec,  Dec,  1908.  p.  719.    ^       .     , 
Great    Western    Railway    Fr»»iB:ht   Termmal, 

England.     Eng.    News,    Dec,    1908,    p. 

6a9- 


Cost  of    Walls  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.     Cone 

Eng.,  Sept.,   1908,  p.   349. 
Torrey  Building,  Boston,  Mass.     Eng.  Rec, 

Sept.,  1908,  p.  319. 
Sugar  Warehouoe,  Detroit,  Mich.     Eng.  Rec, 

Sept.,   Z908,  p.   260. 
Construction  with  Reinforced  Concrete  Joints. 

Con.  Eng.,  Aug.,  1908,  p.  214. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Mausoleum.     Cone.  Eng. 

July,  1908,  p.  183. 
New  Orleans  Court  House.     Eng.  News,  July, 

X908,  p.  I. 
Chimney  of  Colusa-Parrott  M.  &  S.  Co.,  Butte, 

Mont.     Eng.  Rec,  June,  1908,  p.  73S. 
Chimney    at    Cumberland    Mills,    Me.     Eng. 

Rec,  May,  1908,  p.  $93. 
Hostetter    Building,     Pittsbur«,     Pa.     Eng. 

News,  May,  1908,  p.  Sai. 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Eng.  Rec,  May,  1908,  p.  648. 
Bostwick-Braun  Building,  Toledo,  O.     Eng. 

Rec,  May,  1908,  p.  57S. 
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Cantilever  Girders  in  the  Boyertown  Build- 
ing,   Ptiiladelphia.    £ng.    News,    Apr., 

X908,  p.  447' 
Phelps  Publisnmg  Go.  Building,  Springfield, 

Mass.     Eng.  Rec.,  April,  1908,  p.  459. 
BofT.  W.  H.     Thirty-ninth  Street  Building, 

New  York.     Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engr., 

Vol.  LX,  p.  443  . 
Harwooi,  S.  Q.     Wisconsin  Central  Railway 

Depot,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Eng.  Rec, 

March,   1908,  p.  30^. 
Foundry  Building  at  Moline,  III.     Eng.  Rec., 

March,  1908,  p.  297. 
Cement  Stock  House  near  Montreal,  Canada. 

Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  1908,  p.  x59. 
Westport    Power    House,     Baltimore,     Md. 

Eng.  Rec,  Feb.,  1908,  p.  116. 
Terrell,  C.  E.     Garage.  White  Plains,  N.  J. 

Eng.  News.  Dec,  X907>  P-  633. 
St.  Marie  Hotel,  Oakland,  Cal.     Eng.  Rec, 

Dec,  X907,  p.  686. 
Newark  Warehouse  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.    Eng. 

Rec,  Aug.,    X907.  p.  xSa. 
Chateau  des  Beaux  Arts  on  Huntington  Bay, 

Long  Island.     Eng.  Rec,  Aug.,  X907,  p. 

x86. 
Separately  Moulded  Members  Edison  Portland 

Cement  Co.  Building,     New  Village,  N.  J. 

Eng.  News,  July,  1907,  p.  5. 
R.  H.  H.  Steel  Laundnr  Building,  Newark, 

N.  J.     En«.  Rec,  June,  1907,  p.  677- 
Burleigh.  W.  P.     Murphy  Varnish  Co.  Build- 
ing,  Newark,   N.  J.     Eng.   Rec,   May. 

X907,  p.  555. 
Holy  Angels  School,  Buffalo,   N.  Y.     Eng. 

Rec,  April,  1907,  p.  491-    ,  „ 

Ketterhnus  Lithoccraphic  Manufactunng  Co. 

Building,  Phila.     Eng.  Rec,  Feb.,  X907, 

p.  xa8. 


*Stadiam.    Athledc  field  of  Harvard  University. 

L.  J.  Johawn,  Jour.  Aaan.  Eng.  Sees.,  June, 

1904,  p.  293. 
*Slore  building,  Chicago,  111.    Eng.  Rec,  June, 

X904,  p.  713. 
Chimney   reinforced    with    T-bars,    2^gler,    IH. 

Eng.  Rec,  May,  1904,  p.  661. 
*KcIly  &  Jones  Company's  factory  building.    &Rig. 

Rec,  Feb.,  1904,  ^.  X53  and  195. 
Lighthouse   at    Nicohueff,    Russia.    Eng.    Rec, 

Jan.,  X904,  p.  100. 
^Factory  buikiing.  Long  Island  Qty,  N.  Y.    Eng. 

Rec,  Jan.,  1904,  p*  67. 
CoUege  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Eng.  Rec, 

Nov.,  X903,  p.  666. 
*The  Filtration  works  of  the  East  Jersey  Water 

Supply  Company,  Little  FalK  N.  J.    G.  W. 

Fuller,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eng.,  vol.  L,  p, 

394' 
^Ingalls  Building,  Qndimati,  O .    Eng.  Rec,  May, 

1003.  P-  S40. 
Robert   A.   Van   Wick   Laboratory,    New   Yorit. 

.Cement,  Sept.,  190 1,  p.  203. 
Elevator,   Buffalo,    N.   Y.    C.   R.   Neher,  Jour. 

Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  April,  1901,  p.  275. 
Nsssau    County    Jail,    Long    Island.    Cement, 

March,  1901,  p.  37- 
Medieval  Castle  of  Badajos,  Spain.    G.  L.  Sut- 

difie.  Concrete,  1893,  p.  5. 
St.  James's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Cement, 

Nov.,  1900,  p.  196. 
Sloger  Manufacturing  Co's.  Buildings  and  Chim- 
neys.   Cement,  Sept.,  1900,  p.  x6a,  and  May, 

1901,  p.  88. 
Office  Buifdixu^t  Washingon,  D.  C.    A.  L.  Harris, 

CemenL  Sept.,  1900,  p.  155. 
Library  Building  at  University  of  Virginia.    Rosi 

F.  Tucker,  Cement,  March,  X900,  p.  36. 


Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storaim  Co.  Building 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Eng.  Uec,  Jan.,  1907 

p.  19. 
Marlborouffh   Apartment  House,   BaltimoiVk 

Md.     Eng.  Rec  Jan.,  X9o7f  P<  99- 
Derfel    Ing.    Rob.     A    Print   Mill   Building. 

Brflnn,  Germany.     Beton  u.  Eisen,  Hett 

X.  X907.  p.  xo- 
Hotel  Travmore,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.     Eng. 

Rec,  Nov.,  X906,  p.  533. 
Cadillac    and    Packard    Automobile    Shops. 

Detroit,  Mich.     Eng.  Rec,  Nov.,   19061 

p.  544. 
Traders  Pap«r  Bond  Co.  Building,  Bogota* 

N.  J.     Eng.  Rec,  Oct.,  1906,  p.  457* 

A.  T.  &  S.  P.  Railway  Station.     Eng.  News. 

Sept.,  X906,  p.  246. 
Marlborough    Hotel    Annex,    Atlantic    City, 

N.  J.     Eng.  News,  March,  1906.  p.  25 1. 
Taylor  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co.  Building, 

McKeee   Rocks,   Fa.     Eng.  Rec,   Dec, 

1905.  p.  695. 

B.  T.  Babbit  Works,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    Eng. 

Rec,  Dec,  190S,  p.  747. 
North  West  Knitting  Co.   Building,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.     Eng.  News,  June,    x9o5, 

p.  593. 
Concrete  Medical  Laboratory,  Brooklyn,  Navy 

Yard.     Eng.  News,  March.  X9o5   p.  310. 
liasonic  Temple  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio.     Eng. 

News,  March,  X9o5,  p.  387. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Shops,  Beveriy,  Maaa., 

Eng.  Rec,  March,  X905,  p.  2  57* 
Bilgram  Machine  Shop,  Philadelphia.     Eng. 

Rec,  Feb.,  X9o5,  p.  136. 
Chapel  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 

Annapolis.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,  X9o5,  p.  36. 


•Chimnev  of  Padfic  Electric  Ry.,  Los  Angdea 
Calif.    J.    D.    Schuyler,    Cement,    Ikurch, 

X903.  p.  30. 
Chimney  of  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Cement,  March,  X903, 

P-  37. 

Dome  on  Yale  University  BuOding,  New  Haven, 
Conn.    Cement,  March,  1903,  p.  15. 

Strasburg  Music  Hall,  Strasburg.  Beton  & 
Eisen,  III  Heft,  1903,  p.  149. 

Salvation  Army  Builmng,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ce- 
ment and  Eng.  News,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  xo. 

Cold  Storage  Plant,  Oklahoma  Cit^,  Okla- 
homa. Cement  and  Eng.  News,  Jan.,  X903, 
p.  X. 

Amand  Apartment  House,  Paris.  Jean  Shopfer, 
Arch.  Rec,  Aug.,  X902. 

Hecla  Portland  Cement  &  Coal  Co.,  Michigan. 
Eng.  News,  June,  1^3,  p.  449. 

College  Fraternity  Building,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Cement,  Jan.,  1903,  p.  3^. 

Factorv    Building,    Cambridge,    Mass.    Cement, 

March,  1900,  p.  18. 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co's  Plant,  Bayonnc,  N.  J. 

Eng.  Rec.  July,  1898,  p.  188. 
Museum  Building  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni* 

versity,  Calif.    Charles  D.  Jameson,     Port* 

land  Cement,  1898,  plates  V  and  VI. 
Record  Building  of  Discount  Bank,  Paris.    Rev. 

Tech.,  Mav  10,  1898.1 
Beocsin  Cement  Works,  Gcrmany.f    Oest.  Mo- 

natschr.  f.  d.  Oeff.  Baudienst,  July,  1897. 
Concrete    Structures   in    Denmark    and    Russia. 

Eng.  News,  April,  1896,  p.  353. 
A  Concrete  House  Built  in  1873.    W.  E.  Waxti 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engs.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  388 
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Dams 


Ohio   River   Bear-Trap    Dam.     Eng.    News, 

Mar.,  X909,  D.  335. 
Scranton,  Pa.     Buttressed  Dam.     Eng.  Reo., 

Mar.,  1909,  p.  347- 
Connecticnt  River  Power  Company  Hydro- 

Electrio  Plant.     Eng.  Rec,  Mar.,   1909. 

p.  ^40. 
Kern     River     Hydro-Electrio     Plant.     Eng. 

News.  Dec.,  Z90K,  p.  701. 
Chicaso  Drainage  Canal  Movable  Dams  and 

Lock.     Eng.  News,   Nov.,  1908.  p.  5 13. 
Bellows    Falls,    Vt.     Erection    Plant.     Eng. 

News,  Dec,  1908.  p.  74 S. 
Croton  Falls  Reservoir  Dam.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.. 

.190S,  p.  675. 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  Hydro-Electric  Devel- 
opment.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec,  1908,  p.  738. 
Uncas  Power  Company  Hydro-Electric  Plant. 

Ene.  Rec,  Nov..  1908,  p.  S73. 
Roosevelt   Dam,   Salt   River  Project.     Eng. 

News.  Sept.,  1908,  p.  365. 
Horse  Shoe,  N.  Y.     Combination  Dam  and 

Bridge.     Eng.  News.  Apr.,  1908,  p.  38S. 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  near  Croton  Falls. 

Eng.  Rec,  Mar.,  1908,  p.  377* 


McCall  Perry,  Pa.     Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1907, 

p.  367. 
Katonah,    N.    Y.     Cross    River  Dam.     Eng. 

Roc,  Sept.,  X907,  p.  381. 
West    Point,    N.    Y.     Buttress   Dam.     Eng. 

Rec,  Aug.,  X907.  p.  3x4. 
Bates,  L.     Crocker's  Reef,  N.  Y.   Eng.  ConL, 

July,  I907lP.  X7. 
Utica.  N.  Y.     Eng.  Rec.  July.   1907.  p.  jS, 
Marklissa.     Dumas,  A.     Gen.  Civ.,  June  x5: 

1907. 
Ellsworth,  Me.     Eng.   News,   May,    1907,  p. 

557. 
Holland    de    Muralt.    Dr.    L.  R.     Beton    u. 

Eisen.     Heft  I.  1907.  p.  8. 
Warriors  Ridge  Oap,  Pa.,  above  Huntington. 

Entc.  Rec,  Dec.  1906,  p.  678. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.     Eng.  Rec.,  Mar..  1906,  p. 

33S. 
Colambus,  O.     Scioto  River  Gravity  Storage 

Dam.     En«:.   Rec.  Seot.,    iqoS,   p.    303. 
Schnylerville,  N.  Y.     Eng.  Rec.  Mar.,  x9o5,  p. 

367. 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont.     Eng.  News.  Feb.,   1905. 
p.  135. 


^L^mchlNirf ,  Va.    Eng.  Rec,  July,  1904,  p.  108. 
^Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Eng.  Rec,  April,  1904,  p.  446. 


Danvills,  ill.     Eng.  Rec,  April,  1934,  j>.  396 
lb  AustraHa.    A.   B    * 

April,  1904,  p.  331. 


South  AustraHa.    A.  B.  Monerieff, 


•4.  p.  3« 
,  Eng. 


News, 


•New  Milford,  Conn.    Walter  Scott  Morton,  Eng. 

Rec,  Feb.,  X904,  p.  187. 
BbiniuglMim,  Eng.    Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,  XQ04,  p.  xao. 
Tberasa,  N.  Y.    Amburaen  &  Sayles,  Eng.  News, 

Nov.,  1903.  P-  403* 
San  Diego.  Calif.    Eng.  Rec,  Nov.,  1003,  p.  590* 
«fipler  Palls,  Hudson  River.    Geo.  E.  Howe,  Eng. 

Rec,  June,  1003,  p.  688. 
*Chaudi«re  Falls,  Province  of  Quetoc.    Eng.  News, 

May,  T903.  P-  398. 
*Noawlch,  Conn.  H.  M.  Knight,  Eng.  News,  June, 

1903,  p.  470. 
Lake  WtnnlMgoshlsh.    W.   C.  Weeks,    Cement, 

March,  190T,  p.  30. 
Ougs   River.   MlMOuri.     Rept.    Chief   of   Engs., 

U.  S.  A.,  1900,  p.  80. 


MUUnockeC  Mala*.    Eng.  Rec^  Dec,  1000,  p.  560. 
Johannssburg,  So.  AfHca.    Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,  xSgo, 

•iNechank^vUie,  N.  Y.  Eng.  News,  Sept.,  1898, 
p.  130. 

Muchkunkl,  India.    Eng.  Rec,  May,  1898,  p.  570. 

Ploaeer  Power  Plant,  Ogdeo,  Utah.  Henry  Gold- 
mark.  Trans.  Am.  Soc  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol. 
XXXVin.  p.  346. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  ID.     Q.  C.  Homey,  Jour.  W 
Soc.  Enqs.,  Vol.  n,  p.  339. 

Rk>  Orande  River.    Eng.  News,  July,  X897,  p.  3& 

Areh  Dam.  Ogdeo,  Utah.  Eng.  Rec,  March.  1897, 
p.  391. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.    Eng.  Rec,  July,  1896,  p.  X05 

Manchester,   Eailaad.    Eng.   Rec,    Nov.,    1891, 

p.  387. 
^Croton  River,  New  York.  T.  R.  Croes,  Trans.  Am 
Soc  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  ^7. 


Elasticity  of  Ooncrete  and  Mortar 

Hdntel.     Elasticity  of  Concrete    in  Shear.       Thompson,  Sanford  E.      Discussion  Tran^^. 
Cement,  Apr.,  1908,  p.  461.  A  n.  Sac  C iv.  Engs.      Vol.  LIY,   part  E. 

Howard.  J.  E.     Elasticity  of  Materials  Com-       Woo^ion^'lra  H.  [Recent  Tests.    Eng.  News, 
pared.     Eng.  Rec,  May,   1906.,   p.  658.  June,  1905,  p.  56 1. 


Watertown  Arsenal.  Elasticity  of  Mortar  Prisms. 
Tests  of  Metals,  i033,  p.  467. 

Watertown  Anenal.  Elasticity  of  Concrete  Cubes. 
Tests  of  Metals,  189S  to  1933. 

Sewell,  John  S.  Study  of  Stress-strain  Curves. 
Int.  Eng.  Cong;.,  St.  Louis.  1^04. 

Thompson,  Sanford  E  Discussion  on  Stress- 
$train  Curves.  Int.  Eng.  Cong.,  St.  Louis, 
1904. 

natt,  W.  K.  Experiments  on  Elasticity  of  Con- 
crete. Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  June,  1904, 
p.  331. 

Van  Omum.  J.  U  The  Fatigue  of  Cement  Prod- 
ucts.   Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Qv.  Eng.,  Vol.  LI, 

p.  443- 
Johnson,  J.  B.    Miscellaneous  Tests  of  Elasticity. 

Various  authorities,   Johnson's  Materials  of 

Construction,  1903,  p.  575. 
Falk,  Myron  S      Elasticity  during  Flexure.    Trans. 

Am.  Soc  Civ.  Eng..  Vol.  L,  p.  473. 
Cbristophe  Paul.    Data  from  various  authorities. 

B^ton  Armd,  1903.  p.  468. 


Thacher,  Edwin.  Effect  of  Age  and  Cbmpositiaa 
on  Elasticity.  Cement,  May,  July,  and  Nov., 
1903. 

Kurta,  Charles  M.  Austrian  Sodety  Values  fof 
Steel,  Concrete,  and  Mortar.  Jour.  Assn. 
Eng.  Socs.,  Feb.,  190T,  p.  109. 

^Henby,  W.  H.  Relative  Elastidtv  of  Cinder  and 
Broken  Stone.  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Sept« 
1900.  p.  145. 

MoRter,  DavM.  Curves  from  Tests  of  Prof.  Bach- 
Jour  Assn.  Engs.  Socs.,  May,  1898,  p.  349. 

Brown.  W.  U  Tables  and  Curves.  Pro.  InsL 
Civ.  Engs.,  Vol.  CXXXVII.  p.  40a. 

Bach,  C.  Experiments  on  the  Elasticity  of  Con- 
crete.   Jour.  W.  Soc  Engs..  Jan.,  1896.  p.  84 

Haitig,  E.  Formula  for  Variation  with  Age  of  the 
Modulus  of  Elasticity.  Pro.  Inst.  Civ.  Ei«^ 
Vol.  CXX,  p.  37?. 

Baker,  Benjamin.  Effect  of  Sand  on  the  EUstkkjr 
Pro.  Inst.  av.  Eng.,  Vol.  CXV,  p.  xoft. 
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Expansion  and  Oontraction 


Qowen,  C  S.    Effect  of  Temperature  Changes 

on    Mason  1^.     Trans.    Ajqb.     Soc.  CSv. 

Engs.  Vol.  LXT,  p.  3?9. 
Heat  Expansion  Stresses  in  Chimneys.    Eng. 

News,  March,  1908,  p.  a  5  9. 
ExiMuision  Joints  in  Pressure  Sewer.    Eng. 

News,  March,  1908;  P*  335* 
Expansion  Joints  in  Viaduct.     Eng.   News, 

Dec.,  X907M>.  628. 
White,  Linn.    Expansion  Joints  in  Concrete. 

Eng.  News,  June,  1907,  p.  653. 


Lewerenx.  A.  C.  Expansion  and  Contmotion 
of  Concrete  Structures.  Eng.  News, 
Ma^,  1907.  P*  513. 

Expansion  Joints  in  Sandy  Hill  Bridge.  Eng. 
News,  May,  1907,  p.  503. 

Becker  and  Lees.  Expansion  Joint  ia  Con- 
crete Roof  in  Caip  and  Bldg.,  BCay,  1907, 
p.  167* 

Webb,  W.  L.  Long  walls  built  without 
joints  with  ^%  of  steel.  Munic.  £Ing., 
Aug.,  X906,  p.  xx» 


r,  OsA.  W.  Expansion  Welk  in  Water  Puti- 
6cadoD  Works,  LIttie  Fall%  N.  J.  Trans. 
Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Ens^s.,  Vol.  L,  p.  406. 

A.  L.  Continuous  Concrete  Walls  with- 
out Expansion  Joints.  R.  R.  Gaz,  March  13, 
1903. 
^UUway  fwperintendents.  Provisions  for  Expan- 
sion and  Contraction.  Pib.  Assn.  Ry.  Supts., 
X900,  p.  166. 

A.  L.  Contraction  Cracks  in  Reflervoir 
Lining.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.,  Vol. 
XXXVI,  p.  30. 


PalM,  C  W.    Joints  in  Butte,  Montn  Resenroir 
Jour.    Assn.     Eng.    Socs^    Oct.,    1902,    p^ 

*Pence,   W.    D.    The  Coefficient    of  Expansion 

of  Concrete.     Eng.  News,   Nov.,    X90X,  p. 

380. 
Qaiy.  Max.    Tests  showing  Shrinkage  in  Air  and 

Expansion  under  Water.    Tirana.  Am.  S6c. 

Civ.  Engs.,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  x^. 
A.  S.  C.  E.  CommittM.    Expansion  and  Contiae- 

tion    Experiments.    Trans.    Am.    Soc.    Cit. 

Engs.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  73s,  and  Vol.  XVII,  p.  3x4, 


Fire  BesiBtance  of  Concrete  and  Mortar 


WaH^  Quy  B.  Cinder  and  Stone  Concrete 
Under  Fire.  Trans.  Am.  Soc  Civ.  Engs., 
Vol.  LX,  p.  470. 

Wodsen,  Ira  ft.  Fireproof  Qualities  of  Con- 
crete Partitions.  Cement  Age,  June, 
1908,  p.  .5  78. 

Tbompton.  SanfcMtl  E.  Concrete  in  the  Chel- 
sea Fire.    Cement  Age,  June,   1908,  p. 

569. 

Report  on  Parker  Building  Fire,  N.  Y.  City. 
Eng.  News,  May,  1908,  p.  $67. 

QllberU  J.  B.  Fire  at  Dayton  Motor  Car 
Works.     Eng  Rec,  March,  X908.  p.  384. 

Report  on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to 
Buildings  at  San  Francisco.  Trans.  Am. 
Soc.  Civ.  Engs.,  Vol.  LIX,  p.  ao8. 

Woolson,  Ira  H.  Investiscation  of  the  Ther- 
mal Conductivity  oflXfferent  Mixtures 
and  E£Fect  of  Heat  upon  Them.  Pro. 
Am.  Soc.  Test  Mat..  Vol.  VI  and  VII. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Strength  and  Elastic- 
ity of  Concrete.  Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Test 
Nat.,  Vol.  V,  p.  335. 


Thompson,  Sanford  E.     Fire  Resiatanoe  of 

Reinforced  Concrete  Gonstniotion.     Con. 

Eng.  June,  19071  p.  s6x. 
MacFariand,  H.  B.     Fire  and  Load  Test  pf 

Beams.     Eng.  Rec,  March,  1907,  p.  380. 
Tests  of  the  Effect  of  Heat  on   Reinforced 

Concrete  Columns.     Eng.  News,  Sept., 

X906,  p.  3x6. 

Comparative    Resistance    to    Fire  of  Stone 

and  Cinder  Concrete.     Eng.  News,  May, 

X906,  p.  603. 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire.   U.  S. 

Geological   Survey   Bulletin,    No.    394, 

April,  X906. 
Fire  and  Water  Tests  of  Stone  Concrete  and 

Cirfder    Concrete    Floors.    Eng.   Newa, 

Feb.,  X906,  p.  xx5r 
Probst,  E.     A    Model    Reinforced    Concrete 

Theater    for   Studying    Theater    Fiivs. 

Cement  &  Eng.  News,  Feb.,  X906,  p.  34. 
Fire  Resistance  of  Different  Concretes.    Eiig. 

Rec,  July,  X90S,  p.  97. 


<<WatefftownArMnaL  Tests  of  Cement  set  at  Differ- 
ent Temperatures.  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A., 
190a,  D.  383. 

^Norton,  Chas.  L.  Tests  of  Fire  Resistance  of 
Concrete.  Tech.  Or.,  June,  1900;  Dec,  190a; 
June,  Z904.  Ids.  Eng.,  Dec,  1901,  p.  483: 
Feb.,  190a,  p.  7a;  March,  1902,  pp.  xi8  and 
an. 

*flortoa,  Chas.  L.,  and  Gray,  Jas.  P.  Report  on  the 
Baltimore  Fire.  Eng.  News,  June,  1904, 
p.  528. 

SewMlf  John  S.  Report  on  the  Baltimore  Fire. 
Eng.  News,  March,  1904,  p.  276. 

JohflsoD,  J.  B.  Miscellaneous  Tests.  Materials 
of  Construction,  1903,  p.  625. 

Wswberiy,  S.  B.  Theory  of  Protection.  Cement, 
May,  1902,  p,  95. 


Padfic  Coast  Borax  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.    Cement^ 

May,  19O2,  p.  85. 
Norton,  Charles  L.    Tests  to  find  Temperature  of 

Steel  during  a  Fire.    Ins.  Eng.,  Feb.,  1902.' 
Test  Building  at  Mineola,  L.  I.    Cement,  Jan., 

190a,  p.  358. 
Moore,  Prancb  C.     Extracts  from  Publications  of 

the  British  Fire  Preventbn  Committee.    Can. 

Eng.,  Aug.,  1808. 
Tests  of  Fireproof  Floors.    Eng.  News,  Sept.,  189^ 

p.  182;  Nov.,  1896,  pp.  296  and  314;  Jan'., 

1897;  pp.  6  and  15;  Dec,  1897,  p.  367;  Nov., 

1901.  p.  378;  May.  1902  p.  441. 
Himmciwrlftit.  A.  L.  A.     Fireproof  Construction 

and  Recent  Test.*:.    New  York.    Eng.  Mag.', 

Dec.,  1896,  p.  460. 


Forms 


Adjustable  Forms  for  Heavy  Battered  Walls. 

Eng.  Rec,  April,  1909,  p.  540. 
9oott,  C.  P.     Patented  Steel  Form  for  Arc!i, 

Culvert  and  Bridge.     Eng.  Con'tr.,  Feb., 

X900.  p.  i5o. 
Adjustable   Steel   Centers   for   Sewer.     Eng. 

Contr.,  Jan.,  1909,  p.  65. 


Caldwellt  W.  L.  Metal  Forms  in  Reinforced 
Concrete  Construction.  Nat.  Arasn.  Cem. 
Users,  Vol.  IV,  p.  2S6. 

A  Collapsible  Form  for  Small  Culvert,  feng. 
Cont.   Dec,    1908,  p.   408. 
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Steel  FonuB  Used  in  the  Blue  Island  Avenue 

Sewer,  Chicago.     Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1908, 

p.  441. 
Patented  Forms  Used  in  Bronx  Valley  Sewer. 

Cement  Ase.  Oct.,  1908,  d.  309. 
Wooden  Forms  for  Concrete  Manhole.     Ens. 

Cont.  Oct.,  Z908.  p.  97a 
Steel  Centering,  Harlem  Creek  Sewer  at  St. 

Louis,  Mo.    Eng.  News,  July,  1908,  p. 

xjx. 
Adjustable  and  Portable  Forms  for  Conerete 

Building     Construction.      Eng.     News, 

BCaroh,  1908,  p.  96^ 
Desim   and   Construction   of   Forms.     Con. 

£niL,  March,  X908,  p.  So. 
Fonns    tor  Big   Cottonwood   Conduit,    Salt 

Lake  City.     Eng.  Reo.,  March,  X908,  p. 

TelchoMa,  F.     Traveling  Mold  for  Making 

Concrete  Pipe.    Eng.  News,  Feb.,  1908, 

p.  X84. 
Proposed  Traveling  Fonn  for  Construction  of 

Water  Pipes  and  Sewers.     Eng.  Contr., 

Jan.,  1908,  p.  30. 
Tfeompfoo,  Sanford  E.     Fonns  for  Concrete 

Ccmstruction.     Trans.   Nat.  Assn.  Cem. 

Usera,  Vol.  HI.  p.  64. 
Centering  and  Forms  in  Selby  Hill  St.Tunnel, 

St.  Paul,  Mtim.  Eng.  Rec.,  Sept.,  1907, 


p.  308. 

HO 
Cl 
p.   116. 


Reinforoed  Concrete  Syphon  on  an  Irrigation 
Canal  in  Spain.     Eng.  News,  Aug.,  19071 


Forms  for  Jacksonville  Viaduct  Piers  and 
Spandrels.  Eng.  Rec.,  May,  1907,  p. 
606. 

Hotchkiss,  L.  J.  Retaining  Wall  Foims. 
Eng.  Reo.,  March,  1907,  p.  339. 


Stod  Centers.    Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1004.  p.  350. 
irtilgliC  P.  A.    Center  for  54-ft.  Span  Arch. 
Eng.  News,  May,  1904,  p.  456. 

H.  a.    Cstch-beain  Fonns.    Eng.  News, 


May,  1904,  p.  473- 
•Centers  for  5-ft.  Egg  Sev/er,  Wsshfaigton,  D.  C 

Eng.  Newa  Feb.,  i904t  P'  x6^. 
A  Tie  for  Concrete  Forms.    C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 

Eng.  News,  Jan..  1904,  p.  06. 
•Tniuitt  Forms,  Central  Mass.  R.  R.    Eng.  Rec., 

Jan.,  X904,  p.  5. 
•Forms  for  Core  Walls.    Cedar  Grove  R 


Eng.  Rec.,  Dec..  1903,  p.  680. 
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Taylor.  CO.    Methods  oTBuilding  a  Cellar  Watt. 

Car.  &  BIdgM  Aug..  1903,  pw  9x3. 
•Arch  Center  fai  New  York  Subway.    Eng.  News, 


Tune.  1903,  p.  S14. 
•KIstahMH.  Fnu*  B. 


Arch   Bridge* 


Coilapoible  Centering  for  Street  Railway Coo- 

d^its.     Eng.  News,  March,  1907,  p.  3x5. 
Centenog  for  Kney  Cxeek  Bridge,  Waafaing. 

ton.  D.  C.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,  1907,  p.  ««. 
Forms  for  Molding  Concrete  Pipe  Culverts. 

Eng.  News,  Dec.,  1906,  p.  65 1. 
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neL— Eng.  New.,  Dec,  xoo6,  p.  586. 
Centerinf  for  the  Conerete  Arches  for  P.  A  R. 

R.  R.  Bridge.    Eng.  Rec,  Oct.,  1906. 

Heai^  Panels  for  Retaining  Walls  Handled  by 

Looomotive   Crane.    £ing.   Rec,    Sept. 

X906,  p.  973. 
Reinforced  Concrete   Forms   for  Axxih  Rib 

Bridge     Eng.  Rec,  Sept.,  1906.  p.  937. 
A«h  RibTfaridge,  Gnuid  Ra^ds.  AldL    Eii. 

News,  Aug.,   X906,  p.  9i5;  March.  X906. 

p.  3»a. 
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Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,  1906,  p.  94. 
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mg  invert  of  Sewer.    Eng.  News.  March. 
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CwveraP.  Forms  for  36-iA.  Sewer.  Bev- 
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X909.  p.  54. 
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MeiiKli.  L.  J.  Shop-made  Reinforoed  Con- 
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6ao. 
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Oct. 
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Socs.,  June,  1903.  P-  336. 

R.    Boston  Foundations  (with 


»903.  P-  285. 
Making  Concrete  PQes  in  Place.    Eng.  News, 


I903t  P- 


March,  1902.  p.  37<. 
Concrete^teel    Piles.    Cement,  Masch, 
x6. 

ISarine  Ooiutnietioa 
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Sea  Wii^,'Fort  Morgan,  Ala.     Eng.  Rec,  Apr. 

1909,  p.  54S. 
Wfllcfcer,    Rudolph.     De   Muralt    System   of 

Shore    Protection.     Eng.    News,    Dec, 

X908.  p.  67^ 
Jodfoii,  W.  V.    Reinforced  Concrete  Caiasons 

for  Breakwater  at  Algoma,  Wis.    Eng. 

News,  Oct.,  X008,  p.  4a  z*  — 

Improvement  of  Milwaukee  Harbor.    Eng. 

Rec,  Octu  1908*  P>  #53. 
CrairtHi,  H.  1^.    Sea  Wall,  Cebu.  PhUippine 

Isls.     Eng.  Rec^pr.,  1908,  p.  544- 
Quay  Walls  for  Dry  Doek.  Cbarleeton,  S.  C, 

Navy  Yard.    Eng.    Ree.    Feb.,    X908, 

p.   XSOb 


X896.  p.  I. 
^Murphy,  Martla.    Bridge  Substructure  and  Foun- 
dations In  Nova  Scotia.    Trans.  Am.  Soc 
Gv.  EniPn  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  6so. 


Harbor  Work,  Huron,  Ohio.  Eng.  Rec. 
Oct.,  X907,  p.  45c 

Low.  Bnile.  Breakwater  at  Harbor  Beaoh, 
Mich.    Engi  News,  March,  X907»  P*  339- 

llie  Radne  Reef  lighthouse  and  Fog  Signal 
in   Lake   Michigan.    Eng.    Rec,    Mar., 

1907,  p.  384. 
Docks,  Port  Chalmette,  La.    Eng.  Rec,  July, 

X906,  p.  88. 
Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.    Cement,  July,  1906, 

p.  1x9. 
Coaaor.   B.  If.    Whaxf,  Tam.x>ico,  Mexico. 

Eng.  News,  June,  x9o5,  p.  603. 
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Harbor.    Eng.  News,  May,  Z9o5,  p.  503. 
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ence  T.  Femakl,   Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs. 

June,  1903,  p.  343. 
Hennebique  System  applied  to  Hydraulic  Works. 

A.  von   uom,   Oest.  Wochenschr.f.d.  Oeff. 

Baudienst,  June  s7,  1903. 
•South  Pier,  Duluth,  Minn     Chrence  Coleman. 

Cement,  Sept ,  xooo,  p.  X4X. 
Bmim  Ship  Canal,  Belgium.    3,000  ton  blocks. 

Eng.  News,  Nov.,  X890,  P- 300. 
Dock  Wall,  Qiaton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Eng. 

Rec,  Jan.,  1807,  p.  xx4.  .      „ 

Mfttiftlithir  l>ock  Foundations,  Newcastle,  Eng 

Eng.  News,  April,  1895,  p.  saa. 


•Breakwater  Construction,  Buffak),  N.  Y.    Emile 
Low,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Gv.  Engs.,  Vol.  LH, 

P"  73« 
^Concrete    Breakwaters   at  various  places.    Re- 
port  Chief    of   Engs.,  U.  S.  A.,   1900   an 
1901 


Whart  at  Portslade,  Sussex,  Eng.    Joseph  Cash, 

Engs.,  Vol.  CXVIII,  p.  3?a.. 
Breakwater,   near   Middlesborough,    Eng.    Eng. 


Pro.  Inst.  Civ.  Engs.,  Vol. 
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Civ.  Eng..  Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  76. 
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Pto.  Inst.  Gv.  Engs.,  Vol.  LXXXVU,  p.  1x4. 
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Dttvis,  J.  L.    Tests  on  Water-retaining  AbiUty 
of  Stone  and  Concrete.    Eng.  News,  July, 


Fuller 


1908.  p.  13c 
aiidTh< 


Tests  of  Permeability. 

Trans.  Am.  Soc  Gv.  Engn*,  Vol.  LIX, 

1907.  P»  73-  _ 

i,  R.  Tests  of  PenneabiUty.  Trans. 
Am.  Soc  Civ.  Engrs.  Vol.  LiX,  1907.  P- 
x57. 


TtaoBpeon,  Sanf ord  E.    I^eta  of  Permeability. 

Pro.  Am.  Soc  Test  Mat.     VoL  VI,  p.  377. 
Method  of  Determining  Porosity  of  Cement. 
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Sanfofd   E.    Permeability  TesU 

of  Coiiciete  with  the  Addition  of  Hydrated 

Lime.     Am.    Soc    Testing    Mat.,    YoL 
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Torrance,  Wm.  M.  Reinforoed  Concrete 
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METHOD  OF  COMBINING  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  CURVES 

In  Chapter  X  the  method  of  forming  mechanical  analysis  curves  is  dis- 
cussed, and  approximate  rules  are  given  for  combining  individual  curves 
to  form  the  curve  of  the  mixture.  More  exact  methods,  which  also  illus- 
trate the  principles,  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  taking  up  first  simple 
cases  and  then  the  more  complicated  ones. 

Case  /.  Curves  which  meety  but  do  not  overlap.  In  Fig.  259  are  shown 
three  curves,  No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  representing  ideal  grades  of  sand  and 
stone,  which  may  be  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  curve  of  the  mix- 
ture will  be  of  the  ideal  form  required.  The  problem  requires  the  deter- 
mination of  the  percentages  of  each  of  the  three  materials  which  when  com- 
bined will  form  a  mixture  whose  curve  is  nearly  the  ideal.  In  order  to 
prove  that  the  percentages  found  will  produce  the  resultant  curve,  and  also 
to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  mixture,  the  resultant  curve  will  be  first  plotted 
and  described  in  a  very  elementary  manner,  and  afterwards  by  the  method 
of  ratios  which  would  be  employed  in  practice. 

Curve  No.  3  represents  a  material  all  of  whose  particles  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  having  holes  2.00  inches  diameter  and  all  of  whose  particles  will  be 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  holes  0.75  inch  diameter.  Stone  represented 
by  curve  No.  2  lies  between  diameters  0.75  and  0.25  inch,  while  the 
material  of  curve  No.  i  is  all  finer  than  0.25  inch,  that  is,  is  all  under  J 
inch.     Curves  No.  31  and  No.  32  are  referred  to  later. 

The  curve  OebA  is  first  plotted*  as  a  parabola.  Although  the  latest  tests 
indicate  that  the  best  curve  is  a  combination  of  an  ellipse  and  a  straight  line,t 
the  parabola  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  combination  as  well  as  any  other, 
and  so  for  this  problem  we  may  assume  now  that  the  required  theoretical 
mix  of  materials  lies  in  this  parabolic  curve.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  desired  theoretical  mixture  of  materials  is  such,  that  at  any  ordinate 

*  Construction  op  the  Parabola. 

D  —  largest  diameter  of  stone 

d   "  any  given  diameter 

P  B  per  cent,  of  mixture  smaller  than  any  given  diameter 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 

a  =    • 

lOOOO 

The  parabola  can  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  numerous  ways  given  in  text-books,  the  writer 
finding  it  easiest  to  use  a  slide  rule.  Set  D  on  the  B  scale  of  the  rule  opposite  lOO  on  D  scale, 
read  any  value  of  J  on  the  B  scale  opposite  any  corresponding  value  of  P  on  the  D  scale. 

f 'Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete/'  by  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  £.  Thompson,  Trans- 
actions American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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or  vertical  line  cutting  the  parabola,  the  proportion  or  percentage  of  the 
ordinate  below  the  intersection  represents  the  percentage  by  weight  of  the 
mixed  materials  which  passes  a  sieve  the  diameter  of  whose  openings  cor- 
responds to  the  given  ordinate,  and  the  percentage  above  the  curve  represents 
that  percentage  which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  this  sieve.  The  parabola 
shows,  for  example,  that  87%  of  the  mixture  of  materials  should  pass  a 
1.50-inch  sieve,  71%  should  pass  a  x-inch  sieve,  491%  a  ^>inch  sieve,  and  so 
on. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  stone  curves  in  succession  to  determine  what 
percentage  by  weight  of  each  should  be  used,  so  that  when  they  are  com- 
bined, the  mixture  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  called  for  in  the 
parabola. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each 
material  lies  in  combining  the  individual  curves  so  as  to  form  a  single  curve 
which  represents  the  mixture.  This  involves  drawing  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  two  different  lines,  each  of  which  exactly  represents  the  composi- 
tion of  the  same  lot  of  stone,  that  is,  the  exact  per  cent,  of  each  size  of 
stone  in  the  lot.  For  example,  as  is  explained  below,  on  Fig.  259,  lines 
BKA  and  hkA^  each  accurately  represents  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  same  batch  of  stone,  namely.  No.  3,  and  the  full  meaning  and  value  of 
these  diagrams  cannot  be  understood  untO  it  is  clear  how  the  same  values 
can  be  accurately  represented  on  the  same  diagram  by  two  such  totally 
different  curves. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  seen  that  the  ordinates,  that  is,  the  vertical  lines  in 
the  diagram,  are  divided  into  100  parts  representing  percentages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  as  the  divisions  are  relative,  that  the  diagram  would  accom- 
plish the  same  results  and  curves  could  be  drawn  accurately  representing 
the  percentages  passed  and  retained  by  the  different  sieves*,  whether  the 
distance  from  o  to  100  on  the  ordinates  were,  say,  three  times  as  lai^e  as 
it  is,  or  whether  it  were  only  ^  or  \  of  the  present  length.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  divide  these  vertical  lines,  whether  they  are  long  or  short,  into  100  parts 
and  let  each  division  represent  1%. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  259,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  No.  3  lot  of 
stone  is  represented  by  line  BKA,  This  lot  of  stone  contains  no  stone 
smaller  in  diameter  than  0.75  inch  and  none  larger  than  2.00  inches. 
Running  vertically  upward  from  B  on  the  0.75-inch  line  to  h  where  it 
,  crosses  the  parabola,  we  see  that  the  parabola  from  bio  A  also  represents 
a  lot  of  stone  none  of  which  is  smaller  than  0.75  inch  and  none  larger 
than  2.00  inches,  and  we  can  look  upon  this  lot  of  stone  for  the  moment  as 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  which  the  whole  parabola 
lepresents.    If  we  wish  to  find  the  exact  percentages  of  the  various 
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of  stone  which  are  in  the  portion  or  lot  represented  by  the  portion  of  the 
parabola  from  b  to  Ay  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  draw  the  horizontal  line  rq 
through  the  point  b,  then  divide  the  vertical  distance  from  A  to  rq  into  100 
parts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  horizontal  lines  or  abscissas  representing 
percentages.  Now  if  we  start  at  the  base  line  rq  and  follow  up  any  one  of 
the  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  until  it  meets  the  parabola,  and  then  follow 
horizontally  to  the  right  along  the  line  which  intersects  the  parabola  at  the 
samei  vertical  line  or  ordinate  point,  the  reading  on  the  new  smaller  percen- 
tage scale  will  give  us  the  per  cent,  of  stone  in  the  lot  bA  which  is  larger 
than  the  diameter  represented  by  this  ordinate,  etc.  For  example,  taking 
intersection  of  i.oo  ordinate  with  the  parabola  and  running  across  we  find 
that  75%  of  the  lot  is  coarser  than  i  inch  diameter. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  how  nearly  the  stone  in  lot  No.  3  agrees  with  the 
theoretical  lot  of  stone  called  for  by  section  bA  of  the  parabola.  In  prac- 
tice, the  companson  may  be  made  most  readily  by  ratios  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide  rule,  as  is  described  more  fully  below,  but  the  reasoning  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  the  plan  described  in  the  last  paragraph  is  followed. 

Taking  first  curve  No.  3  we  may  redraw  it  on  the  same  smaller  scale  as 
the  portion  of  the  parabola  bA  is  drawn,  that  is,  it  may  be  constructed  on 
r^^as  a  base  lin^  instead  of  on  the  zero  coordinate  BF.  Since  the  vertical 
per  cent,  line  between  q  and  A  has  been  divided  into  100  parts,  this  section 
of  the  diagram  may  be  used  instead  of  the  original  per  cent,  divisions  ex- 
tending from  A  to  F.  A  piece  of  paper  the  length  of  Aq  may  be  divided 
into  100  parts  and  placed  with  its  upper  or  o  end  in  line  with  the  upper 
line  CA  of  the  diagram.  The  vertical  distance  froni  the  line  CA  to  the 
various  points  G,  i?,  /,  K,  etc.,  may  be  read  by  the  eye  and  replotted,  — 
with  the  assistance  of  the  small  scale, —  as  gy  h,  7,  k,  etc. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  broken  line  bghjk  A  represents  (referring 
to  the  small  percentage  scale  Aq)  lot  No.  3  of  stone  as  accurately  as 
line  BGHJKA  represents  the  same  lot  of  stone  referring  to  the  larger 
percentage  scale  A  F. 

Stone  curve  No.  3,  however,  would  never,  in  actual  practice,  be  an 
absolutely  straight  line  from  A  to  B.  It  would  be  in  all  practical  cases 
an  irregularly  curved  line,  similar,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the  actual  stone 
curves  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  189,  or  it  might  be  either  convex  like  the  curve 
No.  32,  Fig.  259,  or  concave  like  No.  3,.  These  curves  may  be  redrawn  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  curvp  No.  3,  and  if  the  lower  end  of  each  is 
assumed  to  start  at  point  b  where  the  new  base  line  or  bq  crosses  the 
parabola,  we  should  have  for  No.  3^  the  new  curve  bg^hj^y  etc.,  and  for 
No.  3i  the  curve  whose  beginning  is  shown  by  6A,;\,  etc.     Thus  again 
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it  is  seen  that  the  stone  curves  No.  3,  and  No.  3^  on  the  original 
full-size  diagram  are  accurately  represented  also  by  the  curves  ^^2^272>  ^^^-j 
ft/tji,  etc.,  drawn  to  the  smaller  scale  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

Thus  far  only  the  principles  involved  in  understanding  the  cilrves  and 
replotting  them  have  been  considered.  The  result  at  which  we  are  aiming 
is  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  each  material  which  will  be 
required  in  the  final  mixture  of  the  aggregates.  Let  us  first  take  for  this 
curve  No.  3.  The  curve  or  stone  No.  3  ends  at  5,  which  indicates  that  all 
of  this  stone  is  larger  in  diameter  than  0-75  inches  (although  about  4%  of 
it,  for  instance,  is  smaller  than  0.80  inches  in  diameter).  Now  following 
up  from  B  on  the  vertical  line  which  represents  0.75  inches  in  diameter 
until  we  come  to  the  parabola  at  point  b,  we  see  that  the  parabola  demands 

that  —  or or  61%  of  all  the  stone  and  sand  in  the  entire  mixture  of 

CB       100 

stone  and  sand  shall  be  smaller  than  0.75  inches  in  diameter,  and  conversely 

that  —  or  —  or  39%  of  the  mixture  shall  be  larger  than  0.75  in  diameter. 
CB       100 

No.  3  stone  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  lots  of  stone  which  is  larger  in 

diameter  than  0.75  inches,  and  therefore  39%  of  this  grade  of  stone  should 

be  used  in  making  up  the  mixture. 

These  ratios  give  us  a  clue  to  the  method  of  plotting  the  curves  to  the 

smaller  scale  with  the  aid  of  the  slide  rule,  instead  of  employing  the  longer 

method  of  actually  dividing  the  spaces  into  100  equal  parts.    The  principle 

in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same.    By  the  method  of  ratios  the  curve  bkA 

Cb        Tg        Sh 
would  be  plotted  from  the  knowledge  that  77^  =  1=7;  =  77=  = ,  etc.     The 

distances  Tgy  Sh,  etc.,  may  be  read  directly  from  the  slide  rule  or  from  the 

TG  X  Cb 
equation  which  follows   from  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  Tg  =  — pr^ — =« 

^— ^  =  37%»  and  so  on. 
100 

This  actual  plotting  of  the  curves  may  be  unnecessary,  in  fact,  it  is 

usually  unnecessary  for  an  experienced  calculator,  as  the  percentages  can. 

be  obtained  and  the  general  direction  of  the  curve  estimated  by  inspection.* 

'fit  is  evident  that  neither  of  the  two  batches  or  lots  of  materials  shown  by  curves  No.  ^ 
and  No.  3,  are  so  well  adapted  to  form  a  parabola  as  curve  No.  3  Curve  No.  3a  would  more 
nearly  fit  the  parabola  than  it  now  does  if  its  new  curve  were  plotted  slightly  lower  so  that  it  would 
cross  the  parabola  at  a  different  point  and  a  larger  percentajje  of  it  would  be  required  for  the 
mixture.  If  it  crossed  the  parabola  at  F,  the  percentage  of  it  to  use  could  be  found  by  plot- 
ting it  in  this  new  location  and  taking  for  the  percentage  the  vertical  distance  from  C  to  thl 

end  of  the  curve,  or  what  is  the  tame  thing,  taking  the  percentage  as =  ^  ^  51%. 

SH2       6$ 
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The  next  curve  in  order  is  No.  2.    We  note  that  this  lot  of  stone  is  the 

only  one  of  the  three  whose  particles  he  betweeh  0.25  inches  diameter 

and  0.75  inches,  and  that  therefore  all  of  the  stone  called  for  by  the  para< 

bola  between  these  two  sizes  must  be  supphed  from  No.  2  lot.    Following 

down  from  the  upper  end,  C,  of  No.  2  to  the  parabola  at  b  and  up  from  the 

lower  end  E  to  the  parabola  at  e  and  drawing  horizontal  line  ex,  we  see 

that  the  proportion  of  No.  2  stone  which  is  called  for  by  the  parabola  is 

represented  by  the  distance  between  the  lines  rq  and  ex  or  by  line  re, 

re        26 
and  we  have  the  ratio  f-=r  =■  —  =  26%,asthepercentage  of  the  weight  of 

JJlL         ICO 

the  No.  2  material  to  the  total  weight  of  the  mixture. 

Plotting  curve  No.  2  in  its  new  location  as  a  part  of  the  mixture  we  have 
the  dotted  line  eb  as  representing  the  No.  2  material  after  it  becomes  a 
part,  that  is,  26%,  of  the  mixtiure.  The  upper  end  must  join  the  line  bA 
because  we  are  now  plotting  a  curve  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the 
two  materials,  No.  3  and  No.  2,  and  the  mixture  must  be  represented  by 
one  single,  continuous  curve.  We  may  consider  rb  and  ex  as  two  base 
lines,  divide  the  vertical  distance  between  them  into  100  parts,  and  then 
plot  the  percentages  downward  from  rby  equivalent  on  the  small  scale  to 
the  percentages  downward  from  DC  to  the  original  No.  2  curve  C£,  as 
described  on  page  188,  or  we  may  take  ratios,  as  described  on  page  190, 
and  using  the  slide  rule  set  DE  (100)  on  De  (65)  and  on  any  vertical  dis- 
tance from  DC  to  the  line  CE,  we  may  read  the  distance  from  rb  to  the 
resultant  curve  eb.  In  practice,  the  line  rb  need  not  be  plotted,  but  each 
ratio  as  it  is  obtained  may  be  added  to  the  per  cent,  already  found  for  the 
No.  3  material  to  obtain  the  distance  down  on  the  ordinate  for  the  final 
curve  of  the  mixture,  as  shown  on  page  867. 

The  required  percentage  of  material  No.  i  may  be  obtained  by  deducting 
the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  No.  2  plus  No.  3  from  100,  or  by  inspection 
of  the  parabola  and  the  curve  of  the  portion  of  the  final  mixture  already 
plotted,  ehkA.  From  the  location  of  the  point  e  it  is  evident  that  35%  of 
the  total  mixture  of  the  material  must  pass  a  0.25-inch  sieve.  Since  No.  i 
is  the  only  material  whose  particles  are  finer  than  this,  it  is  evident  that 
this  percentage  of  the  total  mixture  must  be  entirely  formed  by  No.  i. 
In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  No.  i  to  the  total  mixture  of  100  parts 
is  35%.  To  plot  the  curve  OD  as  a  part  of  the  mixture,  we  may  divide 
the  distance  eE  into  100  parts,  and  plot  the  percentages,  or  we  may  take 
the  slide  rule  and  set  Ee  on  Z>£,  that  b,  35  on  100,  and  read  the  correspond- 
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ing  ratios  for  the  other  ordinates.  Thxis,  at  ordinate  o«io,  DEieE'* 
ZW^i  zW^,  or  loo:  35=  jiizW^,  hence  zW^  =  25. 

The  final  curve  of  the  mixture  of  materials  No.  3,  No.  2,  and  No.  i  in 
proportions  represented  by  the  percentages  obtained  is  represented  by  the 
dotted  line  AkbezO. 

To  illustrate  how  simply  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  259  is  solved  in  practice 

without  really  going  through  the  processes  described,  we  may  determine 

the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  the  final  mixture 

as  follows: 

Cb        39 
For  material  No.  3,  ^  =  —  =  39% 

re       De  —  39        26 
DE  ^^     DE  7^ 


For  material  No.  2,  77=;  or  — pr^; —  «  —  —  26% 


-Ee        35 
For  material  No.  i,  ^  «  —  =  35% 

We  have  thus  the  percentages  of  each  aggregate  material  which  must  be 
contained  in  the  total  mixtiure  of  aggregate.  The  actual  proportions  d 
the  concrete  expressed  in  parts  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
described  for  example  2  on  page  868. 

Case  II.  Curves  which  overlap.  Fig.  260  shows  a  more  comp^cated 
combination  of  materials  than  Case  I.  Ciurves  of  four  materials  are 
drawn. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  for  material  No.  4  is 

represented  by  Cb  or  14%.    Since  curves  No.  2  and  No.  3  overlap  each 

other,  their  values  are  less  easily  determined,  and  we  may  leave  them 

and  first  take  No.  i.    Curve  No.  i  is  determined  and  may  be  plotted  in 

the  same  way  as  ciu-ve  No.  i  in  diagram,  Fig.  259,  p.  856,  giving  the 

gF       33 
curve  Oj^,  and  the  percentage  —  =•  —  =  33%  the  percentage  by  w^ght 

GF      100 

of  No.  I  in  the  final  mixture. 

Having  foimd  the  per  cent,  of  No.  i  sand  to  use  and  also  of  No.  4  stone, 
namely,  33%  for  No.  i  and  14%  for  No.  4,  we  have  left  53%  of  the  total 
mixture  which  must  be  made  up  from  No.  2  and  No.  3  lots. 

On  curve  FE  the  portion  from  £  to  /  is  overlapped  by  that  part  of  the 
DC  curve  extending  from  D  to  K,  We  note  first  that  about  20%  of  the 
material  in  the  parabola  (that  portion  extending  from  g  to  L)  must  be 
supplied  with  stone  from  the  No.  2  lot,  while  about  10%  of  the  material 
of  the  parabola  (the  portion  extending  from  b  toM)  must  come  from  the 
No.  3,  or  DC  curve.    There  is  left  then  53% — (20%  +  10%)  —  about 
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<3%  of  ^c  parabola  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  overlapping 
portions  of  the  two  curves.  Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
two  curves  it  would  appear  that  No.  2  curve  contained  stone  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  parabola  than  DC, 

For  a  trial,  therefore,  we  will  give  a  larger  proportion  to  No.  2  than  to 
No.  3  stone,  say,  14%  of  the  remaining  23%  to  No.  2  and  9%  to  No.  3. 
No.  2  stone  must  then  furnish  20  +  14  =  34%  of  the  final  mixture  and 
No.  3  must  furnish  10  +  9  =  19%  of  the  final  mixture.  Through  g  draw 
a  base  line  gN  on  which  to  construct  the  new  curve  for  FE.  34%  higher 
up  draw  line  PQ  which  forms  the  upper  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent 
FE  and  the  lower  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent  DC,  Then  19%  higher 
up  draw  line  bT^  which  forms  the  upper  base  line  for  new  curve  to  repre- 
sent DC. 

Now,  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  ^iV  and  PQ 
into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  ratios,  taking  the  slide  rule  and  setting 
Pg  on  GF  and  reading  from  the  ordinates  of  FEy  the  distances  from  the 
base  line  gN  to  the  points  which  locate  the  curve  ge,  —  we  can  readily 
transfer  curve  FE  into  the  new  curve  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ge  which 
is  assumed  to  supply  34%  of  the  stone  still  needed  by  the  parabola,  and 
in  the  same  way  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  PQ 
and  Tb  into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  taking  ratios,  —  the  new  db 
curve  can  be  laid  down. 

The  curve  from  g  to  /  and  from  b  to  k  remains  as  it  is. 

With  a  pair  of  dividers  transfer  the  distance  at  each  ordinate  from  base 
line  PQ  up  to  curve  db  down  to  curve  ge,  and  add  it  to  the  curve.  These 
new  points  will  give  the  dotted  curve  jk  as  the  exact  location  of  the  two 
batches  of  stone  No.  2  and  No.  3  combined,  34%  of  the  one  being  used 
and  19%  of  the  other. 

The  resultant  curve,  jk^  may  be  found  in  another  manner  after  selecting 
the  percentages  of  the  different  materiab  by  adding  on  any  ordinate  the 
percentages  of  each  material  in  the  final  mixtiure.  For  example,  on  i.oo 
diameter,  26%  of  No.  3  stone  passes  a  i-inch  sieve,  but  since  No.  3  actually 
occupies  only  19%  of  the  mixture,  the  percentage  of  No.  3  stone  passing 
the  i-inch  sieve  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  total  mixture  (which  is  100%) 
would  be  19%  of  26%  ■•  5%.  Similarly,  the  percentage  of  the  portion  of 
the  No.  2  stone  in  the  final  mixture  which  passes  a  i-inch  sieve  is  34%  of 
88%  or  30%.  All  of  the  No.  i  material  (33%)  passes  the  i-inch  sieve, 
80  this  too  must  be  added  to  the  others,  and  we  have  5%  +  30%  +  33%  = 
68%  as  the  percentage  of  the  final  mixture  which  will  pass  a  i-inch  sieve. 

An  inspection  of  this  dotted  line  jk  resulting  from  combining  these 
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curves  leads  us  to  the  coodusion  that  we  should  have  done  tatber  better  to 
hav*  taken  more  of  No.  2  stone,  say,  38%  instead  of  34%,  and  15%  of 
So.  3  instead  of  19%,  in  which  case  the  combined  curve  would  have  more 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  parab<^.  We  would  have,  therefore,  as  a 
result  of  our  study  the  required  percentages  of  material  as  14%  of  No.  4, 
15%  of  No.  3,  38%  of  No.  a,  and  33%  of  No.  i. 

PlftCtiMl  Kxunplai  of  Froportdonlng.  Having  taken  up  in  a  vtfy 
elementary  fashion  the  principles  by  which  curves  arc  Ilrawn  and  cwn- 
bined,  we  may  take  two  examples  of  other  combinations  of  materials 
ti^le  to  be  met  with  in  practise. 

Example  I.  —  Curves  of  two  materials.    Suppose  we  have  for  concrete 


>.  i(ti  ■  —  Method  of  ProportioiuDg  Two  Aggregates.    (See  f.  S64,) 


the  fine  sand  of  Fig.  57,  p.  190,  to  use  with  the  crushed  stone  of  ^. 
55,  p-  188,  what  proportions  of  each  should  be  employed  and  how  could 
the  mixture  be  improved? 

SdutioH. — The  curves  of  the  two  materials  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale 
in  Fig.  361  as  OF  and  DBLA,  and  then  the  theoretical  curve  OCA  drawn 
for  convenience  as  a  parabola  by  the  method  previously  described. 

The  curve  indicates  that  for  a  theoretical  mix  of  sizes  of  aggregate  up 
to  1  j  inches,  93%  of  the  mixture  should  pass  a  i^inch  deve,  76%  should 
pass  a  i-inch  sieve,  53%  a  )-inch  sieve  and  so  on. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  materials  to  be  mixed  are  represented  by  rnly 
two  curves,  no  combination  of  which  will  make  a  curveas  closetotbe  theo- 
retical as  is  desirable,  then  is  another  limiting  condition  which  was  brought 
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out  by  the  experiments,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  results  the  combined  curve 
shall  intersect  the  theoretical  on  the  40%  line,  at  C,  and  that  the  finer  mate- 
rial shall  be  assumed  to  include  the  cement. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  where  the  stone  and  sand  curves  do  not  overlap 
each  other,  to  determine  the  best  proportions  of  stone  and  sand,  we  have 
merely  to  take  such  proportions  of  each  that  the  resultant  curve  will  pass 
through  the  ideal  curve  at  the  point  C  where  it  crosses  the  40%  abscissa. 

EC       60 
This  percentage  is  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio  ^=r^  =  "^  =  61%.      The 

JtL3        9^ 

percentage  by  weight  of  sand  plus  cement  to  total  aggregate  will  be  100% 
—  61%  =  39%.  The  curve  of  the  mixture  may  now  be  drawn  by  re- 
plotting  the  curve  DBLA  in  its  new  location  JCGA  and  the  curve  OF  in 
its  new  location  OJ,  thus  making  the  combined  curve  OJCGA, 

Now  decide  upon  the  amount  of  cement  to  use  in  the  mix  to  give  the 
required  strength  of  concrete,  say,  one  cement  to  eight  aggregate  (the  pro- 
portion of  aggregate  being  based  on  measurement  before  mixing  together 
the  sand  and  stone),  which  will  make  the  cement  one-ninth  or  11%  of  the 
total  materials.  Deducting  this  from  the  sand  plus  cement,  we  have 
39%  — 11%  =■  2^%  sand,  and  our  best  proportions  for  a  1:8  mixture 
will  be  II  parts  cement:  28  parts  sand:  61  parts  stone,  which  is  equivalent 
to  i:  2.5:  5.5.  If  the  proportions  are  required  by  volume  and  the  relative 
weights  of  the  sand  and  stone  differ  from  the  relative  volumes,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Plotting  the  analysis  curves  of  the  two  materials,  as  described  above, 
shows  immediately  how  to  improve  the  mix.  If,  for  instance,  the  crushed 
stone  had  been  better  proportioned  so  as  to  contain  more  particles  of  0.5 
and  i.o  inch  diameter,  —  see  curve  DHA,  —  a  curve  much  nearer  the 
parabola  could  have  been  constructed.    In  this  case  the  ratio  would  have 

EC  •    60 

been  -=rs  =  —  =  66%  of  stone,  and  the  proportions  of  cement,  sand, 
EK       91 

and  stone  for  a  i:  8  mixture,  11:  23:  66  or  i:  2:6,  a  stronger  and  a  more 

impermeable  mix.    A  still  better  mixture  would  have  resulted  with  the 

use  of  coarser  sand  having  a  curve  similar  to  the  broken  line  OMN,  which 

with  the  first  material,  DBLA,  would  have  brought  the  continuous  line 

MC 
of  the  mixture  very  much  nearer  the  ideal  curve,  by  using  the  ratio  -     = 

AiB 

45 

■r-  =  54%  of  curve  DBLA  and  46%  of  curve  OMN,    This  method  thus 

*3 

shows  not  only  the  best  proportions  for  given  materials,  but  also  the  de- 
fects in  the  materials  and  how  to  remedy  them. 
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The  most  valuable  use  of  the  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical 
analysis  is  In  cases  where  the  character  of  the  work  warrants  employing 
several  grades,  that  is,  several  sizes,  of  stone  and  sand.  Such  mixtures 
are  being  increasingly  employed  as  engineers  and  contractors  more  fully 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  so  economically  proportioning  the  materials  as 
to  produce  a  mixed  aggregate  of  the  greatest  possible  density,  —  that  is, 
with  the  fewest  possible  voids,  —  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  cement 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  in  other  words, 
making  both  a  better  and  a  cheaper  concrete. 

The  process  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each  material  is  morf 
complicated  than  where  only  two  aggregates,  sand  and  stone,  are  used,  . 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  in  practice,  especially  if  one  is  familiar  with  the 
slide  rule,  and,  as  Ulustrated  in  Example  z,  the  method  is  more  exact  than 


Pig.   36a.  — Method  ot  Proportioning  a  Graded  Miitture.    (See  f.  6ti&)     - 

with  two  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  resulting  curve  can  be  made  to 
more  nearly  approach  the  parabola. 

Example  2,  —  Graded  Materials.  Given  the  medium  sand,  represented 
by  curve  in  Fig.  57,  page  190  and  the  three  sizes  of  crushed  stone  repre- 
sented by  the  curves  in  Fig.  56,  page  i8q,  find  what  percentage  of  each 
will  best  combine  to  make  the  strongest  and  densest  concrete. 

Solution.  —  Since  mechanical  analysis  of  each  material  has  already  been 
made,  we  will  immediately  replot  the  four  curves  on  the  same  scale  in  Fig. 
262  and  draw  parabola  passmg  through  point  0  and  the  point  at  which 
curve  No.  4  reaches  100%.    We  see  at  once  that  percentage  of  No.  4 

Kk       36 
stone  required  is  —  =  —  =  36%.     (To  be  sure,  about  8%  of  No.  4  is 

overlapped  by  No.  3,  but  this  is  so  slight  it  need  not  here  be  considered.) 
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.  Let  us  determine  sand  curve  No.  i  at  o.io  diameter  ordinate,  since  it 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  portion  oh  of  curve  No.  i  very  nearly 
fits,  the' parabola  and  grains  smaller  than  o.io  diameter  must  be  suppUed 
wholly  from  this  curve,  while  the  larger  grains  represented  by  portion  hG 
are  found  also  in  No.  2  curve.    Accordingly,  we  have  the  percentage 

Ff       20 

^  ^  88  "  ''^^^• 

A  part  of  No.  3  curve,  that  portion  extending  from  D  to  /,  is  overlapped 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  No.  2  curve.  We  can  see,  however,  that  No.  3 
curve  alone  must  supply  14%  of  the  material  in  the  parabola  (that  portion 
'extending  from  e  to  k).  This  leaves  100  —  (36  -f-  23  -f-  14)  =  27%  of 
the  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  the  overlapping  portions  of  No.  3  and  No.  2 
in  such  ratio  as  best  fits  the  parabola. 

From  a  study  of  the  two  curves,  we  find  by  inspection  and  trial  plottings 
that  most  of  the  material  required  would  be  better  supplied  by  No.  2  curve, 
since  it  contains  stone  corresponding  very  well  to  the  needs  of  that  part  of 
the  parabola  extending  from  /  to  e.  Let  us  consider  23%  as  the  proper 
amount  of  the  final  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  No.  2  curve,  which  would 
leave  14  +  4  =  18%  as  the  total  portion  which  must  be  supplied  by  No.  3 
curve. 

Now,  on  any  of  the  ordinates,  we  can  locate  points  through  which  a 
curve  may  be  drawn  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the  given  sand  and 
stone  in  the  proportions  just  found,  for  example: 

Ordinate.  %  Retained. 

1.75  40x36%' =    14 

1-50  57x36% *=    20 

i.io  92x36% =   26 

1.00  (100x36%) +  (8x18%)  =  36+ I =  37 

0.80         36  +  (31  X  18%)  =  36+6 =  42 

0.60         36+ (66x18%)  =  36+  12 =48 

0.40  36+ (88x18%)  4- (21x23%)  =  36+ 16+5 «  57 

0.30  36  +  (93  X  18%)  +  (40X  23%)  =  36+17  +  9 =  62 

0.15  36  +  18 +  (92x23%)  + (6x23%)  =36+ 18+ 21  + I   «  76 

0.05  36  + 18  +  23  +  (30X 23%)  =  36+18+23  +  7 -=  84 

These  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  as  small  circles:  The 
same  points  would  have  been  obtained  if  we  had  begun  at  the  left  of  the 
diagram  and  calculated  the  percentages  passing  the  sieve. 

We  find  that  a  ourve  drawn  through  these  points  satisfies  the  parabola 
sufficiently  well  to  assume  that  23%  of  sand,  23%  of  finest  stone,  No.  2, 
18%  of  medium  stone,  No.  3,  and  36%  of  the  largest  stone.  No.  4,  would 
make  the  best  concrete  mixture  out  of  the  given  materials. 
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K  1 : 7  concrete  is  wanted  there  would  be =  14.3  paxts  ceinent,and 

7  ^        . 

the  proportions  would  be  14:  23:  23: 18: 36  or  i :  1.6:  i  .6: 1.3 :  2.5  by  waghL 

This  would  give  very  nearly  an  ideal  mix,  and  the  resultajit  concrete  would 
be  impermeable  and  very  strong. 
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Absdule  volumes  of  sand,  158 

In  mortar,  148,  159 
Abutments,  design  of,  741 
Accelerated  tests  of  cements,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Adds,  effect  upon  concrete,  293 
AcUiesion  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  102 
Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel,  429 

References,  83 1 
Adhesion  of  old  and  new  concrete,  258 
Aggr^;ate,  definition,  9 
Aggregates.    See  also  Broken  stone 

See  also  Gravel 

See  also  Sand 

coarse^  29 

essentials,  z 

fine,  28 

laws  of  volimies  and  voids,  120 

properties  of,  i,  2 

selection,  Z2 

specifications,  28,  29 

tests,  1Z5 

voids  and  density,  129 
Alcohol,  effect  of.    References,  846 
Alkalies,  effect  of,  294 
Alum  and  lye,  waterproof  wash,  299 
Alum  and  soap,  waterproof  mixture,  300 
Alumina,  limiting  percentage  for  cement 

in  sea  water,  269 
Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  standard  cement  tests, 

62 
Analysis,  air,  88 

chemical.    See  Chemical  analysis 

mechanicaL    See  Mechanical  analy- 


Apparatus  for  cement  testing,  83 
Aqueducts.    See  Conduits 
Arches,  707 

References,  833 

abutments,  desig^  of,  741 

bridges.    See  Bridges 

centering,  745 

classification,  710 
Arches,  concrete  vs.  steel.  708 

construction,  method  of,  744 

dead  loads,  718 

earth  pressure,  718 

erection,  744 

exanq>Ie  of  design,  733 


Arches,  fixed  or  continuous,  722 

formulas,  general,  723 

formulas,  moment,  thrust  and  shear 
at  crown,  727 

noined,  792,  793 

history  of  concrete  arches,  710 

loading  to  use  in  design,  738 

Melan  system,  71  z 

moment  at  the  crown,  725 

Monier  system,  7zz 

notation,  719 

relation  outer  loads  and  reactions 
^  at  supports,  719 

rib  shortening,  732 

shape  of  ring,  7Z4 

shear  at  the  crown,  725 

steel  reinforcements,  709 

strength.    References.  844 

stress,  allowable  unit.  741 

temperature,  effect  of,  729 

thidmess  of  zing  at  crown,  7Z4 

three-hinged,  720 

thrust  at  the  crown,  725 

two-hinged,  72  z 

WOnsch  system,  71  z 
Ash  pits,  828 

Asphalt  for  watexproofing,  302 
Autoclave  test,  zz2 
Automatic  concrete  elevator,  246 
Automatic  measures  for  materials,  239 

Bag  of  Natural  cement,  weight,  82 

Portland  cement,  weight,  63 
Bags  for  depositing  concrete,  268 
Banded  columns,  377,  456,  56Z 
Barrel  of  natural  cement,  vreight,  82 
of  Portland  cement,  weight,  63 
Barrel,  volume  of,  9,  206 

wdght  of,  9 
Barrow.    See  Wheelbarrow 
Bars,  concrete  splitting  at,  537 

deformed,  use,  6,  434,  566,  673,  765 
depth  of  concrete  below,  538 
length  to  imbed  in  concrete,  539 
XMe  of  areas  and  weights,  574 
types  of,  57Z 
Basement  walk,  643 
Batch  mixers,  235 
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Beams,  plain.    References,  844 
Fuller's  tests,  333,  334 
strength,  334 
tests  of  cement,  102       . 
Beams,  reinforced,  481.    See  also  T- 

beams 
References,  845 
analyses,  352 

bending  moments  to  use,  510 
circular,  399 
concrete  bearing  tension,  analysis, 

360 
continuous  at  the  support,  496,  555, 

589,  592,  594 
cracks  and  corrosion,  292 
deflection  curves,  439 
deformation  curves,  413 
diagonal  tension,  364,  418,  516 
end  beams  and  wall  columns,  513 
end  reinforcement,  496 
examples  of  design,  482,  483,  490, 

493,  495,  553,  557 
experiments,  405 

bond  in  beams,  434 

continuous  beams,  441 

deflection,  440 

diagonal  tension,  418 

double-reinforced  beams,  427 

phenomena  of  loading,  405 

rectangular  beams,  405 

steel  splices,  439 

T-beams,  415 

formulas  for  concrete  bearing   ten- 
sion, 360 

formulas  for  rectangular,  353,  481 

formulas  for  review,  484 

formulas  for  steel  in  top  and  bottom, 

358,  492 
formulas  for  T-bcams,  355, 487 
foimdation,  684 
general  principles,  350 
haimch,  497 

horizontal  shear,  362,  515 
modulus  of  elasticity,  400 
neutral  axis,  location  of,  410 
plane    section    before    and    after 

bending,  403 
rectangular,  481 
reinforced,  slab  load,  distribution  of 

to  supporting    beams,   447,  501 
shearing  forces,  362,  515 
spacing  of  tension  bars,  537 
steel  in  top  and  bottom,   358,  492, 

589,  592,  594      • 
steel  in  top  and  bottom,  example, 

554,  555 
straight  line  theory,  352 

tables  of  constants,  596,  597 

table  of  depth  of  neutrsil  axis,  598 

tables  of  safe  loads,  576-578 


Beams,  Talbot's  tests,  415 

T-beam  design.    See  T-beams 

tensile  resistance,  405-414 

vertical  shear,  362,  515 

working  stress,  573 
Belt' conveyor  for  concrete  machinery, 

244 
Bending  moment.     See  Moment 
Bending  moment  diagrams,  505,  506,  507, 

508,  604,  605^  606 
Bending  moments  and  shears,  502 
Bending  tests  for  steel,  480 
Bent  bars,  points  Xp  bend,  534 
Bertini  system,  570 
Beton-coignet,  definition,  9 
Beton,  definition,  9 
Bin  gates  for  sand  and  stone,  225 
Bins,  for  stone  crushing  plant,  224 
Blocks,  concrete  building,  623 

in  sidewalks,  803 

molded,  268 

ornamental  stone,  623 
'  Boiler  settings,  828 

'  Boiling  tests,  106.    See  also  Soundness 
Bolts,  foundation,  684 
Bonna  system,  570 
Bond  of  concrete  and  steel,  429,  533. 

hooked  bars,  value  of,  438,  540 

working  stress,  573 

to  resist  direct  pull,  430 
Bonding  old  and  new  concrete,  258 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam,  772 
Bottle  kiln,  823 
Boulogne  method  of  testing  consistency 

of  cement,  71 
Brick,  as  a  substitute  for  sand,  172 
Brick  OS.  concrete  columns,  452 
Brick  95.  concrete  conduits,  778 
Bridge  piers.    See  Piers 
Bridges.    References,  833 

arch,  707.     See  Arches. 

beam,  693 

girder,  694,  698,  704 

Granite  Branch  Bridge,  748 

Mystic  River  Bridge,  748 

Ross  Drive  Bridge,  748 

slab,  693,  696 

Walnut  Lane  Bridge,  706,  750 
Briquettes,  for  tensile  tests,  77 

German  standard,  96 
Broken  stone,  classification  of,  121 

characteristics.     References,  841 

compacting  of,  140 

concrete  V5.  gravel  concrete,  324 

cost  of,  25 

cost  of  crushing,  227 

crushing,  221 

hauling,  226 

plant  for,  224 

quality  affecting  concrete,  3 23 
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BrokeD  stone,  screened  vs.   unscreened, 
180 

screenings  115.  sand,  166 

selection  of,  12 

dze  affecting  strength,  322 

size  and  shape,   effect  upon  per- 
meability, 308 

specifications,  29 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete,  214 

typical  mechanical  analyses,  188 

.  tuuform  vs.  graded  sizes,  15 

voids  vs.  gravel  voids,  135 

weight,  226 
Buckets  for  depositing  concrete,  268 
Building  construction,  607 

References,  8^4 

advantages  of  concrete,  607 

average  costs  per  square  foot   of 
floor  area,  610 

average    costs   per    cubic    foot  of 
volume,  610 

cost,  608,  61  z 

curtain  walls,  645 

mixing  concrete,  243 

unit  construction,  646 

walls,  643 
Buildings,     typical    plans,     elevations, 
sections,  and  details 
Gray  and   Davis  Building,  construc- 
tion photograph,  607 
Massachusetts  Institute  oif  Technology, 
frontispiece 

beam  and  column  reinforcement,  626 


beams,  long  span,  625 
beams  and  columns,  626 


column  reinforcement,  633 

chuting  concrete,  256 

cross-section,  618 

footings,  679,  683 

framing  plan,  615 

inserts,  631 

ornamental  facades,  619 

stairs,  639 
Paine  Furniture  BuUding 

floor  plan,  614 

roof  plan,  641 
Youth's  Companion  Building 

elevation,  616 

flat  slab  ceiling  and  columns,  630 

floor  plan,  613 

wall  section,  616 
Burning  Portland  cement,  821 

over-burning  and  under-burning,  60 

Calcining  Portland  cement  materials,  821 

Calcium  chloride,  288 

Cambridge  bridge,  concrete  machinery, 

248 
Car  for  conveying  concrete,  254 
Carborundum  for  rubbing,  266 


Castings,  concrete,  623 
Cast  pUes,  concrete,  687 
Cellar  walls,  643 

forms,  19 
Cement.    See  also  Cement  testing 

affected  by  sea  water,  271 

affected  b^  sulphate  water,  272 

air  analysis,  88 

approximate  quantity  formula,  16 

barrel,  volume,  9,  206 

barrel,  weight,  9 

chemical  analyses,  40 

classification,  40,  48 

cost,  24 

effect  of  freezing,  281 

effect  of  percentage  upon  strength  of 
mortar,  316 

essentials,  i 

fatigue,  338 

fineness,  87 

flash  set,  92 

Iron  Portland,  41 

manufacture,  813 

materials  for  manufacture,  52,  8x6 

mixture  with  Puzzolan  and  slag,  279 

Natural  Portland,  41 

per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  tables,  214 

production,  814 

proportion  in  rubble  concrete,  216 

proportion  in  selecting  concrete,  178 

Puzzolan,  44.    See  Puzzolan  cement 

quantity  for  concrete  sidewalks,  811 

sand,  41 

selection  of,  12 

specifications,  62 

specific  gravity,  68 

storage,  219 

to  resist  sea  water,  274 

Tufa,  42 

water  for  chemical  combination,  88 

weight  of,  113,  206 

white  Portland,  41 
Cement  rock,  52 
Cement  testing,  accelerated  tests,  106 

adhesion,  102 

American  vs.  European  sieves,  91 

apparatus  for  laboratory,  83 

autoclave  test,  112 

cautions,  i 

chimney  test,  112 

color,  112 

compression  machines,  340 

compression  tests,  100, 146 

compressive  strength,  78 

consistency,  normal,  70 

effect  of  shai3e  of  specimen,  145 

fineness,  68 

fineness  below  No.  200  sieve,  88 

microscopical  examination,  114 

mixing,  69 
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Cement,  moist  closet,  79 

purity  test,  66 

rate  of  apfdying  strain,  78,  96 

rate  of  setting,  91 

relation  of  different  tests,  145 

setting,  75 

European  methods,  90 

sheanng,  146 

soundness,  72, 103 

specifications,  62 

specific  gravity,  68 

standard  methods,  63 

standard  sand,  76 

steaming  apparatus,  73 

tanks  for  bnquettes,  79 

tensile  briquette,  77 

tensile  machines,  97 

tensile  strength,  63 

tensile  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  98 

transverse  tests,  102, 146 

water  for  normal  consistency,  88 

weight,  113 
Centigrade  to  convert    to    Fahrenheit, 

Third  cover 
Centimeter,  English  equivalents,  Third 

cover 
Centers,  arch,  745 
Chalk,  chemical  analysis,  818 
Charlestown  bridge  piers,  248 
Chaudy  and  Degon  system,  570 
Chemical  analysis,  cement  testing,  64 

day,  818 

lime,  40 

Natural  cements,  40 

Portland  cements,  40 

Puzzolan  cement,  40,  826 
Chemical   analysis,    raw    materials    for 
cement,  818 

sand,  118 

slag,  826 
Chemistry  of  hydraulic  cements,  48 
Chimney  expansion  test,  112 
Chimneys,  reinforced  concrete,  660 

analysis  of  stresses,  390 

construction,  660 

design,  390,  662 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,66i 

example  of  design,  666 

formulas,  390,  664 

house,  829 

shear  and  diagonal  tension,  397 

tables,  665,  666 
Chutes  for  depositing  concrete,  253 

under  water,  267 
Cinder  concrete,  rust  protection,  292 

slabs,  620 

slabs,  table,  584 

strength  and  elasticity,  327 

vs.  stone  concrete  in  fires,  292 

weight,  9 


I  Cinder  pits,  82S 
Cinders,  selection,  620 

specific  g^vity,  123 
Circular  beams,  399 
Classification  of  broken  stone,  xaz 

of  cements,  40,  48 
Cay,  bearing  power,  669 

chemical  analyses,  818 

effect  upon  mortar,  160 

effect  upon  mortar.    References,  846 

for  Portland  cement  manufacture,  53 

water-tightness,  effect  upon,  501 
Clinker,  microscc^cal  tests,  114 
Coal  pockets,  828 
Coatmgs  for  sea  water  work,  280 
Coatings  for  waterproofing,  S99 
Coefficient  of  expansion,  261 
Coignet  system,  570 
Coke  breeze,  329 
Cold.    See  Freezing 
Coloring  concrete,  810 
Color  of  cement,  112 
Columbian  system,  570 
Colunms,  375,  450,  558,  631 

concrete  vs.  brick,  452 

deformation  of  (dflon  and  hooped,  456 

eccentric  loading,  377,  459 

economy,   vertiaJ   bjairB   vs.   spirals 
and  vertical  bars,  632 

flexure,  formulas,  377 

footings.    See  Footings,  reinforced 
Colunms,  formulas  for,  375 

experiments,  450 
lon^  columns,  466 
plam  columns,  450 
spirals  and  vertical  steel,  456 
square  columns,  rectangular 

bands,  460 
structural  steel,  461 
vertical  steel,  453 

illustration  of  reinforcement,  633 

modulus  of  elasticity,  403 

plain  concrete,  strength  of,  450 

reinforced,  ^75,  450,  633 

rich  proportions  of  concrete,  559 

spiral  colunms,  377, 634 

strength,  450,  560,  573 

structural  steel  reinforcement,  464, 

5631  63s 
table  of  working  loads,  573 

vertical  bar  reinforcement,  453,  561 

wall  columns  and  end  beams,  513 

working  stress,  573 
Combined  footing,  678 
Compacting  of  broken  stone  and  gpravd, 

140 
Composition,  of  cement  znortars,  143 

chemical.    See  Chemical  analysis 

Portland  cement,  53 

various  mortars,  146 
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Compressive  strength,    References,  843 
Compressive  strength  of  concrete,  310 

average,  tables,  312,  315,  316 

brief  table  for  safe  strength,  27 

dnder  concrete,  safe  str^igth,  628 

columns,  450 

concentrated  loading,  330 

formula,  313 

growth,  320 

safe  strength,  27,  311,  573 

short  prisms,  344 
•  tests,  316 

vs.  transverse  strength,  337 

working,  in  extreme  fiber,  573 
Conopressive  strength  of  mortar,  146 

Feret's  formula,  153' 

Feret's  tests,  146, 159 

form  of  specimens,  81,  loi 

prisms,  403 

various,  146 

vs,  tensile  strength,  loi 
Compressive  strength  of  stone,  324 
Compressive  tests  of  cement,  160 
Concentrated  loading,  effect  of,  330,  446 

diagram  for  moments  and  shears  in 
continuous  beams,  508 
Concentrated  vs.  distributed  loading,  331 
Concrete  blocks,  623 
Concrete  tile,  628 
Concrete,  specifications,  28 
Concrete,  definition,  9 

gravel  vs,  broken  stone,  324 

mixer,  235 

mixing.     See  Mixing  concrete 

plants,  241 

proportioning.     See  Proportioning 

rubble,  218 

rubble,  definition,  10 

strength.     See  Strength 

stretch,  401 

tables  of  quantities  of  materials,  214 

tables  of  volumes,  215 

theory  of  mixture,  178,  207 

uses,  II 

vs,  brick  columns,  452 

vs.  brick  conduits,  778 

weight,  9 

working  stresses,  573 
Concreting,  elementary  outline  of   pro- 
cess, II. 
Conductivity  of  concrete,  291 
Conduits,  777 

References,  842 

arch  top,  782 

brick  vs.  concrete,  778 

construction,  785 

design,  780 

earth  pressure  on,  781 

forms,  786 

formulas  for  rectangular,  782 


Conduits  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co., 

783 
rectangular,  782 

thickness  of,  780 

water-tightness,  778 

Weston  aqueduct,  783 
Conglomerate  concrete,  weight,  9 
Conglomerate,  specific  gravity,  123 
Consistency,  Boulogne  method,  71 
Consistency  of  concrete,  250 

depositing  through  chute,  253 

effect  on  modulus  of  elasticity,  463 

effect  on  strength,  317 

effect  on  water-tightness,  298 

specifications,  31 
Consistency    of    mortar,    effect    upon 

strength,  165 
Consistency  of  paste  and  mortar,  normal, 

70,  88 
Constancy  of  volume.    See  Soundness 
Continuous  beams,  bending  momenta 

use,  510 
Continuous  beams,  design,  496,  555 

diagrams  shear  and  bending  moment, 

S04 
moment    of    inertia,    effect    upon 

bending  moment,  499 

shear    and    bending    moment    dia- 
grams, 504 

span,  500 

stirrups,  method  of  placing,  519 
Continuous  mixers,  235 
Contraction  joints,  259 
Contraction.     References,  837 
Conveyor  belt.    See  Belt  conveyor 
Copings,  768 
Core  walls,  774 

rubble  concrete,  774 

thickness,  774 
Cornice,  645 

Corrosion  of  steel  in  beams,  tests,  292 
Corrugated  bar,  570 
Cost,  building  construction,  608,  611 

cautions,  7 

columns;  vertical  steel  vs.  vertical 
steel  and  spirals,  632 

concrete,  24 

essentials  in  estimating,  7 

hand  mixing,  9 

labor  laying  concrete,  25 

materials  for  concrete,  24 

quarrying  and  crushing,  226 

ramming  concrete,  257 

rubble  concrete,  769 

screening  sand  and  gravel,  219 

sidewalk  construction,  808 

stone  crushing,  221,  226 

various  slab  designs,  621 
Cottacin  system,  570 
Counterfort  retaining  walls,  765 
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Cracks  in  reinforced  beams,  407 

corrosion  of  steel,  292 
Cross  reinforcement  of  slabs,  418,  486 
Crushed  stone.    See  Broken  stone 
Crusher,  gyratory,  223 
Crusher,  jaw,  222 

Cubes  V5,  cylinders  vs.  columns,  344 
Cummings  system,  570 
Curbing,  concrete  sidewalk,  807 

Dams,  751,  768 

References,  836 

arched,  770 

Boonton,  N.  J.,  772 

building  of  rubble  concrete,  769 

Estacada,  Oregon,  771 

gravity  design,  770 

reinforced  design,  770 
Dead  loads,  arches,  718 
Definitions,  q 

See  material  in  question 
Deformation  and  deflection  curves  of  a 

reinforced  beam,  413,  443 
Deformation  of  hooped  columns,  456 
Deformed  bars,  use,  6,  434,  566,  673,  765 
Density,  definition,  9 

method  of  determining,  148 
Density  of  concrete,  310 

curves  of  maximum,  190 

relation  to  strength,  194 

studies  of,  190 

table  of  tests,  334 
Density  of  mixed  aggregates,  129 
Density  of  mortar,  application  of  laws, 
163 

relation  to  strength,  145 

tests  of  mortar,  149 

tests  of  mortars  of  coarse  vs.  fine 
sand,*  162 
Depositing  concrete,  249 

cautions,  4 

specifications,  31  . 
Depositing  concrete  under  water,   267 
Depth,  concrete  below  rods,  538 
Depth  of  T-beam,  economical,  490 

example,  S54,  S5S 

minimum,  489 

tables,  j86,  587,  588 
Derrick  for  laying  concrete,  252 
Design.  Seearticle in  question ;  cautions,6 
Destructive  a^ncies,  289 
Diagonal  tension.     See  Tension,  diagonal 
Diagrams,  for  bending  moments,  505-508, 
604-606 

double-reinforced  beam  design,  493- 

495 
mechanical  analysis,  197 

members  under  flexure,  383, 387, 388 

Diamond  bar  system,  572 

Dietzsch  kiln,  824 


Dikes.    See  also  Core  waUs 

Metropolitan  Water  Works,  774 

Parsippany,  la}dng,  244 
Distribution  of  beam  and  slab  loads  to 

girders,  501 
Distribution  of  slab  load  to  supporting 

beams,  500 
Distribution  of  stress,  diagrams,  383, 387, 
388 

plain  concrete,  377 

reinforced  concrete,  380 
Domes,  642 
Dome  kiln,  823 

Donath  system  of  reinforcement,  572 
Driveways,  810 
Dry  concrete,  251 

rammers  for,  258 
Dry  concrete  imder  water,  267 
Durability,  concrete  inverts,  779 

concrete  piers,  689 
Dwelling  houses,  829 

Earth,  bearing  power,  669 

weight  of,  756 
Earth  pressure,  757 

arches,  718 

conduits,  781 

formulas,  758,  760 

inclined  back  of  wall,  759,  760 

tables  for,  757,  759 

vertical  back  of  waJl,  758 

wall  with  surcharge,  760 
£k:centric  loading,  459 
Eccentric  loads,  diagrams,  383,  387 

distribution  of  stresses,  plain   con- 
crete, ^77 

distribution   of  stresses,    reinforced 
concrete,  380 
Economical  dep^  of  T-beam,  490 

example  of,  554,  555 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  chim- 
ney, 661 
Elastic  limit.    See  Yield  point 
Elasticity.    See  Modulus 
Elcannes  bar,  572 
Electrolytic  action,  295 
Elementary  volumes,  148 
Elevator,  automatic,  concrete,  246 
Elevators,  grain,  828 
Elongation  in  concrete,  407 
Elongation  required  in  fi^t-dass   steel, 

478 

Elongation  required  in  mild  steel,  478 

Estimating,  essentials,  7 

Erection  of  arches,  744 

Expanded  metal,  572 

Expansion  joints.  See  Contraction 
joints 

Expansion  of  cement.  See  also  Sound- 
ness 
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Expansion  of  cement,  measurement,  iii 
Expansion  of  concrete,  while  hardening, 
261 

coefficient  for  temperature.  261 

moisture  changes,  effect  ot,  261 
Experiments  upon  reinforced  beams,  405 

bond  in  beams,  434 

continuous  beams,  441 

deflection,  440 

diagonal  tension,  di8 

double-reinforced  beams,  427 

phenomena  of  loading,  405 

rectangular  beams,  405 

steel  splices,  439 

T-beams,  415 

Facing  concrete  walls,  262 

color  effects,  267 

mortar  facing,  267 

panels,  267 

photographs  of  surfaces,  263,  265 

plastering  forms,  267 
Factory  construction,  cost,  608 
Fahrei&eit  to  convert  to  centigrade,  Third 

cover 
Fatigue  of  cement,  338 
Felt,  waterproofing,  302 
Fences,  829 

Feret,  R.    Effect  of  Sea  Water,  271 
Feret's  formula  for  normal  consistency, 

89 
Feret's  formulas  for  strength  of  mortar, 

153 
Feret*s  tests  of  strength  of  mortars,  146 

Feret's  triangles,  157         ^ 

Ferroinclave  system,  572 

Fiber  stress  vs.  tensile  stress,  145 

Fineness  of  cement,  advantages  of,  87 

below  No.  200  sieve,  88 

effect  on  weight,  113 

specifications  Natural  cement,  82 

specifications  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  test,  68 

strength  affected  by,  87 
Fire   protection,   cinder  vs.   stone   con- 
crete, 289 

concrete,  280 

theory,  290 

thickness  concrete  required,  289 
Fire  resistance.     References,  837 

Woolson's  tests,"  291 
Fire-resisting  qualities  of  concrete,  289 
Flash  set,  92 
Flat  slabs,  540,  629 

foundation,  684 

tests,  472 
Flexure  and  direct  stress,  diagram,  383, 

387,  388 
plain  concrete,  formulas,  377 
reinforced  concrete,  formulas,  380 
Float,  plasterer's,  805 


Floors,  cinder  concrete,  620 

construction,  624, 635 

design,  552,  624 

forms,  653 

hollow  tile,  628 

loads,  617 

materiab  for,  620 

proportions  of  concrete,  620 

reservoirs,  792 

slabs.    See  Slabs. 

surfaces,  635 
Footings,  design,  672 

combined,  design  of,  678 

independent,  design  of,  673 

reinforced  concrete,  673 

spread,  684 

square,  design  of,  677 

wall,  design  of,  673 
Forms.    References,  837 

beam,  651  ' 

brief  directions  for  constructiqgy  19 

cautions,  4  ' 

cellar  wall,  19 

damp  for  beam,  651 

codtmui,  649 

conduit,  786  • ' 

cornice,  644 

design,  658 

floors,  653 

girder,  651  ^ 

greasing,  647 

hollow  walls,  657 

lumber,  647 

plaster,  267 

removing,  648 

slab,  653 

specifications,  32 

steel,  647 

strength,  658 

time  building,  8 

wall,  656 
Formulas.     See  article  in  question.  ' 
Foundation  bolts,  684 
Foundations,  669 

References,  8^8 

See  also  Footings 

beams  and  slabs,  684 

bearing  power  of  soils  and  rock,  669 

column,  673 

flat  slabs,  684 

safe  loads  (bearing),  573 

spread,  reinforced,  684 

under  water,  690 

under  water,  laying,  267 
Freezing.    References,  847 

effect  of,  5,  281,  319 

effect  of  calcium  chloride,  288 

effect  of  salt,  287 

effect  upon  sidewalks,  806 

experiments,  282 

protection  from,  286 
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Freezing  weather,  construction  in,  284 
specifications  for  laying  in,  32 

French    commission,    method    of    pro- 
portioning, 184 

French   commission,    setting   tests    for 
cement,  91 
standard  sand,  94 

Frost.    See  Freezing 

Fuller's  beam  tests,  334 

Fuller's  rule  for  quantities,  16 

Fuller,  William  B.    Proportioning  Con- 
crete, 175 

Gabriel  system,  572 

Gaging.    See  also  Consbtency 

water  for  sand,  140 

with  sea  water,  166 
Gang  for  mixing  concrete,  233 
Gates  for  sand  and  stone  bins,  225 
German  standard  briquette,  96 
Gillmore  vs,  Vicat  needles,  91 
Girder  bridges,  694,  698,  704 
Girders.    See    also    Beams,    reinforced, 

typical  illustration  of,  552 
Glycerine,  effect  of.    References,  846 
Grain  elevators,  828 
Gram,  English  equivalents.  Third  cover 
Granite  Branch  Brid^,  748 
Granite,  specific  gravity,  123 
Granolithic,  floors,  635 

grinding,  638 

specifications,  637 
Granolithic  finish  for  water-tight  work, 

300 
Granulometric  composition  of  sand,  1^5 

conversion  to  mechanical  analysis, 
164 
Grappiers  cement,  44 

chemical  analysis,  40 
Gravel,  bearing  power,  669 

characteristics.    References,  841 

compacting  of,  140 

cost  of,  25 

cost  of  screening,  220 

screened  vs.  unscreened,  180 

selection  of,  12 

size  affecting  strength  of  concrete, 

323 
s[>ecifications,  29 
specific  gravity,  123 
tables  of  quantities  for  concrete,  214 
voids  vs.  broken  stone  voids,  135 
weight  of,  756 
Gravel  concrete,  vs.  broken  stone  con- 
crete, 324 
weight,  9 
Gravity  mixers,  237 

Gray  and  Davis  Building,  see  Buildings 
Greasing  forms,  647 
Greenhouses,  829 


Griffin  mill,  821 
Grinding  cement,  816,  818 

See  also  Fineness 
Groined  arches,  792,  793 
Groover  for  sidewalks,  805 
Grout  for  water-tight  surfaces,  300 
Grouting,  foundations,  688,  773 
Growth  in  strength  of  cement  mortar,  99 
Growth  in  strength  of  concrete,  321 
Gutter,  concrete,  807 
Gypsum,  effect  in  sea  water,  272 

effect  on  time  of  setting,  92 
Gyratory  crushers,  223 

Habrich  and  Dttsing  system,  573 
Handling  concrete,  252 

data,  7 
Hand  mixing  of  concrete,  231 

vs.  machine,  231,  320 
Haunch,  design,  497 

length,  498,  556 
Havemeyer  svstem,  572 
Heat.    See  al^  Temperature 

effect  upon  concrete,  289 

References,  847 
Heating  concrete  materials,  286 
Hennebique  system,  572 
Herringbone,  572 
High  carbon  steel,  specifications  for,  478 

vs.  mild,  479 
Highway  bridges,  liveloads,  695,  715 
Hinges  for  arches,  713 
Historical  notes,  813 
Holzer  system,  572 

Hooked  bars,  yidue  in  bond,  438,  540 
Hooped  columns,  456,  561 
Hot  tests,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Houses,  829 
Hyatt  system,  572 
Hydrated  lime,  47 

added  for  water  tightness,  301 
Hydraulic  lime,  45 

chemical  analysis,  40 
Hydraulic  modulus,  54 

Impermeable  concrete.     See  Water-tight 
concrete 

Impermeability.     See  Water-tightness 

Impurities  of  sand,  character,  168 

effect  upon  strength  of  mortax,  167 
vegetable  or  organic,  168 
washing  tests  for  organic,  118 

Inertia,   moment  of.    See   Moment   of 
inertia 

Inserts,  631 

Inverts,  durability  of  concrete,  779 

Jackson  specific  gravity  apparatus,  85, 
119 
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Jaw  crusher,  222 

Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co.  conduit, 

783    . 
Johnson  nng  kibi,  823 

Joints.    See  also  Contraction  joints 

construction  of,  258 

in  reinforced  concrete,  259 

old  and  new  concrete,  258 

specifications,  32 

Kahn  bars,  572 

Kent  mill,  821 

Kilns,  rotary.     See  Rotary  kilns 

Kilns,  stationary,  823 

Kilograms  per  s(^.  cm.,  ratio  to  lb.  per 

sq.  in.,  Third  cover 
Kilograms,  ratio  to  poimds,  Third  cover 

Labor.    See  Time 

Laboratory,  cement  testing  apparatus,  83 

Laitance,  chemical  analysis,  251 

effect  on  strength,  318 
Lath,  metal,  plastered  walls,  645 
Laying,  concrete,  elementary  outline,  11 

methods,  252 

specifications,  31 

tmie,  7 
Laying  rubble  concrete,  769 
Laying  waterproofing  felt,  303 
Length  to  imbed  bars,  5^9 
Lime,  added  for  water-tightness,  301 

diemical  analysis,  40 

effect  of.     References,  846 

effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  170 

hydrated.     See  Hydrated  lime 

hydraulic.     See    Hydraulic   lime 

in  cement,  limited  m  sea  water,  273 

in  Portland  cement,  59 

manufacture,  45 

of  Teil,  45 

unslaked,  172 

weight  and  volume  of,  172 
Limestone,  chemical  analyses,  818 

for  cement  manufacture,  816 

specific  gravity,  123 
Limestone  concrete,  weight,  9 
Line  of  pressure  in  arches,  729 
Liter,  English  equivalents.  Third  cover 
Literature,  references  to,  830 
Live  loads  for  highway  bridges,  695,  715 

railroad  bridges,  716 
Loads,  bridges,  695,  715 

column,  600,  601,  602 

distribution  from  slab  to  beams,  500 

floor,  617 

foundation,  safe,  669 

impact,  695 

roof,  643 
Loam,  effect  upon  mortar,  168 

weight  of,  756 


Lock-woven  steel  fabric,  572 
Louisville  cement,  chemical  analysis,  40 
Lubricating  forms,  647 
Lug  bars,  572 

Machine  mixing  vs,  hand,  231,  320 
Magnesia  in  cement  for  sea  water,  272 
Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  tests,  53, 

limiting  percentage,  62 
Magnesian  ume,  46 

chemical  analysis,  40 
Manufacture  cement,  813 
Manufacture  lime,  46 
Manufacture  Natural  cement,  824 
Manufacture  Portland  cement,  8x5 

processes,  816 

raw  materials,  52,  816 
Manufacture  Puzzolan  cement,  825 
Manure,  effect  upon  concrete,  294 
Marine     construction.    See     also     Sea 
water 

References,  839 
Marl  for  cement  manufacture,  816 

chemical  analjrsis,  818 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
drawings   and  photographs,     see 
Buildings 

specifications,  28 
McKibben,  Arches,  ^07 
Measures  for  matenals,  autonxatic,  239 
Measuring  box,  illustration,  18 
Measuring  materials  for  concrete,  232 
Measuring  water  for  concrete,  240 
Mechanical  analysis,  185 

broken  stone,  188 

conversion    to   granulometiic  com- 
position, 164 

curves,  plotting  of,  187,  855 

proportioning,  194 

sieves,  186 

typical  sands,  190 
Melan  system,  572 
Melan  system  of  arches,  711 
Metal  lath,  walls  plastered,  645 
Meter,  English,  equivalents.  Third  cover 
Metric    system,   ratios   for   converting, 

Thard  cover 
Metric  units  of  strength  converting  to 

English  units,  Third  cover 
Mica,  effect  on  strength  of  mortar,  169 
Microscopical  examination  of  cement,  114 
Mild  steel  vs.  high  carbon,  479 
Mill  construction,  cost,  609 
Mill,  tube,  821 

Millimeter,  ratio  to  mch.  Third  cover 
Minimum  depth  of  T-beams,  489,  586, 

587 
example,  554,  587 
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Mixers  for  concrete,  235 

batch,  235 

continuous,  235 

duplex  paddle,  237 

gravity,  237 

pneumatic,  258 

rotary,  237 

rotary  cube,  237 
Mixing  concrete,  231 

bdt  conveyors,  244 

building  construction,  243 

Cambridge  bridge  piers,  248 

cautions,  4 

central  plant,  248 

cost  of  hand  mixing,  8 

detail  directions,  20 

elevated  hoi^)er,  243 

gang.  233 

gravity  plants,  243 

hand,  231;  cost,  9 

hand  vs.  machine,  231,  320 

machine,  234 

movable  plants,  244 

Parsippany  dike,  247 

platform  over  mixer,  243 

pneumatic  plants,  246 

river  and  harbor  work,  248 

q>ecifications,  31 

stationary  plant,  242 

time,  7,  238 
Mixing  manhineiy,  portable,  244 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  400 

beams  vs»  columns,  403 

determining  of,  400 

c^ect  of  consistency,  403 

in  Compression,  400 

ratio  of  moduli,  400,  477 

tests  with  different  proportions,  402 
Modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel,  400 
Moist  closet,  illustration,  79 
Molded  blocks,  268 
Mold,  for  briquettes  for  tension,  78 

for  mortar  cubes,  loi 

for  mortar  cylinders,  81 
Moment,  bending,  concentrated  load,  508 

crown,  arches,  725 

diagrams,  604,  606 

diagram,  continuous  beam,  505-507 

for  beam  design,  510 

formulas  for,  504 
Moments  of  inertia,  table  509 

effect  of  varying,  499 
Moments  of  resistance  of  beams,  355 
Money,  foreign,  U.  S.  equivalents,  Third 

cover 
Monier  system,  572 

arches,  711 
Monotype  bar,  572 
Mortar,  affected  by  freezing,  tests,  282 

affected  by  sea  water,  271 


Mortar,  composition  of  various,  146 

compressive  tests  of  prisms,  403 

definition,  10 

density,  149 

dasticity  tests  of  prisms,  403 

effect  of  regaging,  173 

Feret's  tests  of  strength,  146,  159 

gaging  with  sea  water,  166 

selection  of  sand,  163 

strength  and  composition  of,  143 

table  of  quantities  and  volumes,  313 

tests.    See  Cement  testing 

tests  with  coarse  vs.  fine  sand,  162 

tests  of  sand  for,  115 

weight,  9 
Mushroom  system,  572 
Mushy  concrete,  251 
Mushy  concrete,  rammer,  258 
Mystic  River  bridge,  748 

Natural  cement.    See  also  Cement 
Natural  cement,  chemical  analj^ses,  40 

classification,  43 

definition,  10,  82 

manufacture,  824 

specifications,  82 

weight,  9 

where  used,  43 
Natural  Portland  cement,  41 
Neutral  axis,  location  of,  410 

table,  598 
Newbury,  Spencer  B.,  Chemistry  of  Ce- 
ments,  48 
New  Rib  bar,  572 
New  York  Aqucxluct,  788 

subway,  302,  790 
Notation,  standard,  353 

Oil,  effect  upon  concrete,  294 
Oil  for  greasing  forms,  647 
Organic  impurities  in  sand,  1x8 
Ornamental  construction,  619,  623,  645 

Paddle  mixers,  237 
Parabola,  construction  of,  855 

vs,  straight  line  theory,  404 
Parmley  system,  572 
Parsippany  dike,  mixing  plant,  247 
Paste.    See  also  Mortar 

definition,  10 

weight  and  volume,  9 
Pavement,  street,  798 
Peat,  effect  of.     References,  846 
Percolation.     See  Permeability 
Permeability.     Sec  also  Water-tightnesa 
Permeability.     References,  839 

cement,  percentage  of,  307, 308 

concrete,  296 

coarseness  of  sand,  effect  of,  309 

laws  of,  304 
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Penneability,  method  Oi  testing,  306 

xhortar,  296 

pressure,  increase  with,  308 

results  of  tests,  307 

shape  of  stone,  effect  of,  308 

size  of  stone,  effect  of,  308 

specimen  for  testing,  305,  306 

Ubles,  307,  308,  309 
Picked  surjface  of  concrete,  263 
Piers,  bridge,  689 

Cambridge  bridge,  248 

design,  690 

reservoir,  793 

standard,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  691 
Piles,  concrete,  650 

Boston   Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  687 

cast,  651,  687 

cores  for,  686 

reinforced,  687 

sheet,  688 

with  enlarged  footing,  685 
Piles,  timber,  670 

concrete  capping  for,  670 

formula,  670 

safe  loads,  670 

spacing,  641,  670 
Pipes,  circular,  782 
Placing  concrete.     See  Depositing 
Plane  section  before  and  after  bending, 

403 
Plants  for  making  concrete,  243 
Plastering,  262 

Plastering,  for  water-tight  work,  300 
Plaster  of  Paris.     See  also  Gypsum, 

effect  of.     References,  847 

effect  on  time  of  setting,  92 
Plasters  and  coatings  in  seawater,  280 
Pneumatic  mixers,  238 
Pneumatic  placing  of  concrete,  255 
Poisson's  ratio,  339,  451,  545 
Poles,  telegraph,  827 
Poling  boards  of  concrete,  688 
Porosity.     References,  839 
Portable  mixing  machinery,  244 
Portland  cement,  41.    See  also  Cement 

affected  by  freezing,  281 

chemical  analyses,  40 

color,  112 

composition,  53 

definition,  10,  41 

full  specifications,  62 

growth  in  strength,  99 

Iron,  41 

manufacture,  815 

materials  for  manufacture,  52,  816 

Natural  Portland,  41 

Sand,  41 

weight,  packed  and  loose,  9, 

White,  41 


Pounds  per  sq.  in.,  ratio  to  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.,  Third  cover 

ratio  to  tons  per  square  foot,  Third 
cover 
Probst's  tests  on  corrosion  of  steel,  293 
Pressure,  earth.     See  Earth  pressure 
Pressure,  line  of,  in  arches,  729 
Prisms,  strength  of,  344 
Production  of  cement,  814 
Proportioning  concrete,  175 

arbitrary  selection,  1 79 

cautions,  4 

determination  of  cement,  178 

determining    proportions     of    old 
concrete,  339 

elementary  directions,  13 

French  method,  184 

Fuller's  method,  192 

importance  of  proper,  175 

inaccurate  methods,  182 

in  practice,  202 

laws  of,  194 

materials  by  weight,  240 

mechanical  analysis,  185 

mechanical  analysis  diagrams,  196 

methods  of,  176 

practical,  duringprogressof  work,  201 

principles,  177 

Rafter's  method,  184 

sea-water  construction,  278 

trial  mixtures,  200 

t3rpical  structures,  202 

units  for,  20^ 

void  determination,  181 

volumetric  synthesis,  200 

volumes,  205 

water-tight  work,  298 
Proportions,  expressing,  205 

for  concrete  floors,  637 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  802 

for  concrete  pavements,  799 

for  various  structures,  14 

raw  material  for  Portland  cement, 

S3,  816 
sand  and  stone  affecting  strength, 

135 
speafications  for  concrete,  30 

Protection  of  metal,  289 

References,  840 
Puddling  concrete,  257 
Pug  mill,  823 

Pulverized    rock,    effect    upon    water- 
tightness,  302 
Purity  test  for  cement,  66 
Puzzolan  cement,  44 

chemical  analysis,  40 

effect  of  addition.    References,  847 

manufacture,  826 

mixed  with^  Portland,  in  sea  water, 

27s,  279 
where  used,  44 
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Quaking  concrete,  251  * 

Quantities  of  materials.    Ref  ezences,  848 

for  concrete,  14,  214 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  811 

for  mortar,  213 

for  rubble  concrete,  216 

formulas,  16,  208 
Quartering,  method,  344 
Quicklime.    See  Lime. 

Rabitz  system,  572 

Rafter's  method  of  proportioning,  184 
Railroad  bridges,  live  loads,  716 
Rammers,  for  dry  concrete,  258 

for  mushy  concrete,  258 
Ramming  concrete,  257 

labor,  9,  258 
Ransome  system,  572 
Reaction  at  supports,  formulas,  502 
Rectangular  beams.    See  Beams,  rein- 
forced 
References  to  concrete  literature,  830 
Regaging  mortar  and  concrete,  173 

effect  upon  setting,  174 

retarded  set.     References,  847 
Reinforced  beams.    See     Beams,     rein- 
forced 
Reinforced  columns,  559 

See  also  Columns 
Reinforced  concrete,  349,  400,  477 

brief  laws,  7 

principles  of  design,  33,  349,  477 

strength.     References,  845 

working  stresses,  57^ 
Reinforced  concrete  footmgs.    See  Foot- 
ings 
Reinforced  floors,  624 
Reinforced  slabs.     See  Slabs 
Reinforcement.    See  also  Steel 

arch,  709 

caution,  5 

diagonal  tension,  example,  554,  555, 

556 

placing,  658 

stirrups,  types,  522 

t3rpical  floor,  beams,  and  columns, 
623,  625,  626 

vertical  and  inclined,  524 
Removing  forms,  648 
Reservoirs,  791 

References,  840 

Albany  Filtration  Plant,  793 

circular,  design,  795 

covered,  792 

floors,  792 

open,  791 

piers,  793 

roofs,  793 

walls,  793 

waterproofing,  791 


Residences,  829 

Retarded  set.    See  Regaging 

Retaining  walls,  751 

backing,  756 

copings,  768 

earth  pressure,  757 

foundations,  753 

gravity  section,  754 
Retaining    walls,    reinforced     concrete, 
760 

table  for  gravity  sections,  755 

T-typ>e,  design  of,  762 

with  counterforts,  design  of,  765 
Revolving  screens,  230 
Rib  shortening,  effect  in  arches,  732 
Roadbeds,  828 
Rock,  bearing  power,  669 
Rods.     See  Bars 
Roebling  system,  572 
Roller,  dot,  for  sidewalks,  806 
Rollers  for  conveyor  belt,  244 
Roman  cement,  chemical  analysis,  40 
Roofs,  construction,  642 

loads,  643 

reservoirs,  793 
Rosendale  cement,  chemical  analj^is,  40 
Ross  Drive  bridge,  748 
Rotary  kilns,  for  dry  materials,  818 

for  wet  materials,  822 

vs.  stationary,  818 
Rotary  mixers,  237 

cube  mixer,  237,  258 
Roundhouse,  828 
Rubble  concrete,  216,  769 

Boonton  dam,  772 

core  walls,  774 

de^nition,  10 

laying,  769 

proportion  of  rubble,  769 

table  of  materials,  216 

table  of  volumes,  217 
Rusting  of  steel  in  concrete  beams,  tests, 

293 
Rust  prevention,  292 

Rusty  steel,  protection,  293 

Salt  in  mortar,  287 

References,  847 

percentage  to  use,  288 
Sampling  cement,  standard  method,  63 
Sampling  iron,  illustration,  63 
Sand,  absolute  volumes,  158 

American  vs,  European  standards, 

94 
beanng  power,  669 

cautions,  i 

characteristics.    References,  841 
chemical  composition  of,  118 
coarseness,   effect  on   permeability, 
309 
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Sandy  compacting,  142 

comparative  tests,  164 

cost,  25 

cost  of  screening,  220 

effect  of  shape  of  grain,  135 

effect  of  size,  160 

essentials,  i 

Feret's  3-screen  analysis,  155 

for  sea-water  construction,  278 

granulometric  composition,  155 

in^urities,  167 

limestone  sand,  166 

moisture  in,  137 

mortar  tests  with  various,  146 

photographs,  136 

properties,  i 

sampling  and  shipping,  115 

selection,  12, 163 

shaken  vs.  loose,  158 

sharpness,  167 

specific  gravity,  119,  123 

specifications,  28,  116 

standard,  76 

strength  of  particles,  119 

table  of  quantities  for  mortar,  213 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete,  214 

tests  for  mortar  and  concrete,  115 

typical  mechanical  analyses,  190 

vs.  screenings,  166 

washing,  228 

water  for  gaging,  140 

weight  of,  756 
Sand  cement,  manufacture,  41 

use  of,  41 
Sandstone  concrete,  weight,  9 
Sandstone,  specific  gravity,  123 
Sawdust,  effect  of.     References,  847 
Saw    for   shaping   concrete    test   speci- 
mens, 341 
Scales  for  weighing  cement,  illustration, 

69 
Schoefer  kiln,  823 
Schulter  system,  572 
Screened  vs.  unscreened  gravel  or  stone, 

180 
Screening  sand  and  gravel,  220 
Screenings,  effect  of  moisture,  137 

specifications,  28 

vs.  sand,  166 
Screens,  inclined,  220 

rotating,  220,  224 
Sea  water.     References,  841 

action  of  sulphate  waters,  272 

alumina  in  cement,  269 

concrete  in,  268 ' 

effect  of,  271 

experiments  with  cement  in,  274 

gaging  with,  166 

laying  concrete  under  water,  267 


Sea  water,  marine  construction.    Refer- 
ences, 839 

sign  of  injury  from,  271 
Set,  flash  of  cement,  4,  92 
Setting  of  cement,  arbitrary  periods,  90 

chemical  process,  53 

European  tests,  90 

flash  set  in  concrete,  4,  92 

rate,  91 

regaged  mortar,  173 

rise  in  temperature,  93,  774 

specifications,  Natund  cement,  82 

specifications,  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  tests,  75 

typical  cements,  92 
Sewers.    See  also  Conduits 

References,  842 
Sharpness  of  sand,  167 
Shear,  clmnne^,  397 

computation  in  beams,  446 

crown,  arches,  725 

diaf^oxial  tension,  364,  516 

horizontal,  in  a  reinforced  beam,  362, 

SIS 
strength  of  concrete,  337 

vertical,  in  a  reinforced  beam,  362, 

Si.S 

vertical,  in  flange  of  a  T-beam,  363 

working  stress,  573 
Shears  and  bending  moments,  502 

diagrams,  505 
Shearing  forces  in  beams  and  slabs,  362, 

.51S 
Shearing  tests  of  concrete,  337 
Sheet  piling,  concrete,  668 
Shrinkage.     See    Contracdon   reinforce- 
ment, 565 
Sidewalks,  802 

affected  by  frost,  806 

color,  810 

cost  and  time  of  construction,  808 

foundation,  802 

materials,  811 

method  of  laying,  802 

proportions  of  concrete  for,  802 

thickness,  802 

tools,  810 

Vault  light  construction,  808 

wearing  surface,  804 
Sieves,  for  mechanical  analysis,  186 

for  sand  tests,  117 

for  standard  cement  tests,  68 
Silica  cement.     See  Sand  cement 
Silos,  829 

Slab  bridges,  693,  696 
Slabs,  reinforced,  484 

cost  of  various  designs,  621 

cross  reinforcement,  486 

design,  484 

example  of  design,  553 
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Slabs,  flat,  540 

ratio  of  steel,  confuting  of,  486 

shearing  forces,  362,  515 

span  of  continuous,  500 

square  and  oblong,  486 

tables  for  cinder  concrete  slabs,  584 

tables  of  safe  loads,  576-582 
Slab  load,  distribution  to  the  supporting 

beams,  501 
Slag  cement,  44.    See  Pu2zolan 

mixture  with  cements,  279 
Slag,  chemical  analyses,  826 

for  concrete  aggregate,  326 

for  Portland  cement  manufacture, 

813 
for  Puzzolan  cement,  825 

Slate,  specific  gravity,  123 

Soap  and  alum  waterproof  mixture,  300 

Soda,  effect  of.    References,  847 

Soil,  bearing  power,  669 

Soundness  of  cement,  103 

apparatus  for  steaming,  73 

appearance  of  pats,  74,  105,  108 

specifications,  Natural  cement,  83 

specifications,  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  test,  72 
Spacing  of  stirrups.    See  Stirrups 
Spacing  of  tension  bars  in  a  beam,  537 
Spandrels  for  arches,  712 

filled,  712 

open,  713 
Specific  gravity,  cements,  84 

cinders,  123 

device  for  dropping  material,  86 

gravel,  123 

Jackson  apparatus,  85 

Le  Chatelier's  apparatus,  67 

sand,  123 

specifications,  Natural  cement,  82 

specifications,  Portland  cement,  62 

standard  cement  test,  68 

stone,  122,  123 

test  for  sand  and  stone,  1 24 
Specifications.     References,  842 

first-class  or  high-carbon  steel,  478 

Massachusetts    Institute   of   Tech- 
nology, 28 

mild  steel,  478 

Natural  cement,  82 

Portland  cement,  62 

Portland  cement  concrete,  28 

proportioning  concrete,  205 

reinforced  concrete,  28 
Specimens  for  testing  concrete,  343 
Specimens  for  testing  permeability,  305, 

306 
Standard  notation,  353 
Stairs,  design,  639 
Stand-pipes,  794 
Stationary  kilns,  823 

vs.  rotary,  818 


Steaming.    See  Soundness 
Steaming  apparatus,  illustration,  73 
Steel,  adhesion  to  concrete,  429,  533 

adhesion.     References,  833 

areas  and  weights  of  rods,  574 

area  in  T-beains,  491 

area  in  T-beams,  example,  554,  555 

bars.    See  Bars 

bending  tests,  480 

bond  to  concrete,  429,  533 

high  carbon  vs.  mild,  479 

modulus  of  elasticity,  400 

protection  by  concrete,  289,  292 

protection.     References,  840 

quality  for  reinforcement,  478 

reinforcement  of  arches,  709 

rods.    See  Bars 

spacing  of  bars  in  beams,  537 

specifications   for  fiist-daiss,  478 

specifications  for  mild,  478 

types  of  bars,  571 

working  stress,  573 

yield  point,  478 
Stirrups,  370,  418,  51 7,  5^5 

diameter,  525,  556 

illustration  of  action  of,  522 

in  continuous  beam,  374,  524 

points,  where  not  needed,  519 

spacing,  371,  517,  556,  5^5 

spacing,  graphical  method  of,  526 

tables,  size  and  spacing,  525,  585 
Stone,  broken.    See  Broken  stone 
Stone,  compressive  strength,  324 

specific  gravity,  122,  123 

washing  of,  228 
Stone  crushers,  222-224 
Stone  crushing,  221 

cost,  225-227 
Storage  of  cement,  219 
Straight  line'theoty,  352,  404 
Street  pavements,  798 
Strength,  compressive.    See  Compressive 
strength 

transverse.    See  Transverse  strength 

shearing.     See  Shearing  strength 
Strength  of  cement,  98 

affected  by  fineness,  87 
Strength  of  cinder  concrete,  327 
Strength  of  columns,  brick,  452 

lon^,  466 

plain,  450 

spiral  steel,  456 

structural  steel,  461 

vertical  steel,  453 
Strength  of  concrete,  310 

References,  843 

consistency,  effect  of,  317 

cubes  vs.  cylinders  vs.  columns^  344, 
466 

curing,  effects  of,  320 

density,  relation  to,  194 
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Strength  of  concrete,  eccentric  loading, 
effect  of,  457  . 
effect  of  fine  material  in  filling  voids, 

169 
growth,  321 
heat,  effect  of,  291 
Joint  Committee  reconmiendations, 

laitance,  effect  of,  318 

machine  vs.  hand  mixed,  319 

methods  of  testing,  342 

percentage  of  cement,  effect  of,  316 

quality  of  stone,  effect  of,  323 

relative    proportions   of   sand   and 
stone,  effect  of,  134 

safe,  2^,  311 

size  of  stone  or  gravel,  effect  of,  322 

tables,  315,  316 

variations  in  aggregate,  329 
Strength  of  mortar,  98,  143 

»affected  by  freezing,  282 

affected  by  impure  sand,  167 

affected  by  lime,  170 

affected  by  mica,  169 

affected  by  (quantity  of  water,  165 

affected  by  size  of  sand,  160 

Feret's  formulas,  153 

Feret's  tests,  146,  159 

gaging  with  sea  water,  effect  of,  166 

laws,  3,  144 

relation  to  density,  145 
Strength   of    reinforced   beams,    tables, 

576-578,  585-598 
Strength  of  reinforced  slabs,  tables,  579- 

584 
Stresses,  working  unit,  in  arches,  741 

in  reinforced  concrete,  573 
Stretch  in  concrete.    See  Elongation 
Structural  steel,  protected  by  concrete, 
292 

reinforcement  of  columns,  461,  563 
Structures,  miscellaneous,  827 
Subways,  789 

Sugar,  effect  of.    Reference,  847 
Sulphate  waters,  effect  on  concrete,  272 
Sulphiuric  acid,  effect  on  concrete,  272 
"   limit  in  Portland  cement,  52,  62 

determination,  65 
Sulphuric  anhvdride.    See  Sulphuric  add 
Suriadng  walls,  262 
Systems  of  reinforcement,  571 

Tables.    See  also  matter  in  question 
areas,  weights,  and  circumferences 

of  bars,  574 
beams  with  steel  in  top  and  bottom, 

589 
chinmey  design,  665,  666 
constant  C,  for  design  of  reinforced 

beams,  596,  597 


Tables,  depth  of  neutral  axis,  598 
earth  pressure,  759 
retaining  walls,  755,  757 
safe  loadings  for  rectangular  beams, 

576,  577,  578 
safe  loadings  for  slabs  (for  design- 
ing), 579-584 
safe    loadings     for    slabs     (cinder 

concrete),  584 
safe  loadings  for  slabs  (for  review) 

581 
Talbot's  tests  of  buildings  under  load,  468 
column  tests,  450,  462 
reinforced  beam  tests,  5x5,  525 
Tallow,  effect  of.    References,  847 
Tanks,  796 

References,  840 
construction,  795,  796 
for  immersing  briquettes,  79 
Tar  for  waterproofing,  303 
T-beams  reinforced,  breadth  of  flange, 

416,  488 
desi^,  487 
details  of  design,  491 
economical  depth,  490 
economical  depth,  example,  554 
example  of  design,  553,  555 
formulas,  355 
minimum  depth,  489 
minimum  depth,  example,  554 
shear,  vertical,  in  flange,  363 
steel,  area  of,  491  * 

steel  area,  example,  554,  555 
tables  for  design,  586-588 
tests,  415 

tension  diagonal,  418, 425 

tensile  failure,  415 

width  of  flange,  416 
I        web  determined  by  shear,  488 
web  determined  by  shear,  example, 

554,  555 
Teil,  lime  of,  45 

Telegraph  poles,  827 

Temperature,  dams,  774 

effect  on  strength,  283 

rise  in  concrete  while  setting,  94,  774 

rise  in  mortar  while  setting,  93 
Temperature  stresses,  565 

arches,  729 

reinforcement,  565 

table  of  percentage  of  reinforcement, 

Tensile  resistance  in  concrete,  332 
Tensile  strength.     References,  844 
cement  and  mortar,  98 
machines  for  testing,  97 
specifications,  Natural  cement,  82 
specifications,  Portland  cement,  62 
standard  cement  test,  76 
various  mortars,  146 
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Tensile  Strength,  vs,  compressive,  loi 

vs,  fiber  stress,  102,  145 
Tension,  diagonal,  364,  418,  516 

chimney,  397 

formulas,  366,  516 

illustration,  367,  370 

reinforcement  for,  example,  556 

tests,  418 

working  stress,  573 
Terracotta,  substitute  for  sand,  173 
Testing  cement.    See  Cement  testing 
Testing  concrete,  form  for  records,  347 

methods,  343 
Testing  machines,  compres^ve,  340 

circular  saw,  342 

tensile,  97 
Testing  permeability,  306,  307 
Testing  sand  for  concrete,  115 

sieves  for,  117,  187 

washing  tests  for  organic  impurities, 
118 
Testing  steel,  ^)ecifications,  478 
Tests.    See  material  in  question 

See  also  Cement  testing 
Theory,  of  a  concrete  mixture,  178,  207 

r^nfoiced  concrete,  349 
Thermal  conductivity  of  concrete,  291 
Three-hinged  arch,  720 
Thrust  in  arches,  effect  of,  729 
Thrust  at  crown,  arches,  725 
Ties,  railroad,  828 
Tile,  concrete,  828 
Time,  building  forms,  8 

facing  concrete,  262 

filling  barrows,  7 

mixing  and  laying  concrete,  4,  8 

ramming  concrete,  257 

screening  sand,  219 

sidewalk  construction,  808 
Tonne,  English  equivalent,  Third  cover 
Tons,  per  sq.  ft.,  ratio  to  lb.  per  sq.  in., 

Tnird  cover 
Tools  for  concrete  work,  17 

for  sidewalk  construction,  810 
Transporting  concrete,  252 

chuting,  253 

pneumatic  placing,  255 
Transverse  strength,  concrete,  332 

concrete,  table,  334 

various  mortars,  146 

vs,  compressive,  145,  337 
Transverse  stress,  formula,  333 
Transverse  tests  of  cement,  102 
Trap,  concrete,  weight,  9 
Trap,  specific  gravity,  122,  123 
Triangle  mesh,  572 
Triangle,  Feret*s,  157 
Trowel,  edging,  806 
Trowel,  plasterer's,  805 
Troweling  surface  for  water-tightness,  300 


Trussit  system,  572 

T-shaped  beams.    See  T-beams 

Tube  mill,  821 

Tubes  for  depositing  under  water  267 

Tunnels,  788 

References,  848 
Two-hinged  ardi,  721 

Unit  building  construction,  646 
Unsoundness.    See  SoundrEess 

Vassy  cement,  44 

chemical  analysis,  40 
Vault  light  construction,  807 
Vegetable  impurities,  168 
Vicat  needle,  illustration  of,  72 

vs.  GtUmore  needle,  91 
Vissintini  system,  572 
Voids,  in  aggregates,  laws,  120 

in  concrete,  344 

in  gmvel  vs.  broken  stone,  133 

in  niixed  aggregates,  129 

in  pile  of  spheres,  129 

in  sand  and  stone,  determining,  126 

in  sand  and  stone,  tables,  127 

in  sand,  effect  of  moisture,  137 

proportioning  concrete  by,  i8i 
Volume  of  concrete,  formulas,  208 

tables,  214 
Volume  of  loose  concrete,  249 
Volume  of  mortar,  tables,  213 
Volumetric  composition  of  mortar,  148 
Volumetric  synthesis,  200 
Volumetric  tests,  concrete,  153 

mortar,  151 

Walls,  cellar,  643 
facing,  262 
forms,  656 
hollow,  645 
mortar,  plastered  upon  metal  lath, 

645 
photographs  of  surfaces,  263-265 
reservoir,  793 

retaining.    See  Retaining  walls 
Walnut  Lane  bridge,  706,  750 
Washed  surface  of  concrete,  263 
Washing  sand  and  stone,  228 
Washing  test  for  organic  impurities,  118 
Water,    approximate    percentages     for 
testing  cement,  89 
depositing  concrete  imder,  267 
effect  of  excess  in  concrete,  251 
effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  165 
for  chemical  combination,  88 
for  mortar  of  normal  consistency,  89 
for  paste  and  mortar,  88 
in  concrete.    See  Consistency 
in  concrete.    References,  848 
measuring  for  concrete,  239 
required  tor  gaging  sand,  140 
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Waterproofing,  alum  and  lye,  209 

asphalt,  302 

materials  and  methods,  299 

felt,  302 

treatment  of  surface,  299 

granolithic  finish,  300 

grout,  ^00 

plastering,  300 

troweling  surface,  300 
Water-tight  concrete,  construction  with- 
out waterproofing,  296 

laying,  299 

proportions  for,  298 

thickness  for,  297 
Water-tight  joints,  258,  297 
Water-tightness,  296 

alum  and  soap,  effect  of,  300,  302 

brief  laws,  5 

conduits,  778 

effect  of  consistency,  298 

experiments,  307 

pulverized  rock,  effect  of,  301 
Wear,  ability  to  withstand,  773 
Wearing  surface,  concrete  sidewalks,  804 
Weighi^  machine,  automatic,  819 
Weight,  bag  of  Natural  cement,  82 

bag  of  Portland  cement,  63 

barrel  of  Natural  cement,  82 

barrel  of  Portland  cement,  63 

broken  stone,  226 

cement,  affected  by  fineness,  1x3 


Weight  cement,  loose  and  packed,  206 

cement,  test,  113 

concrete,  p 

concrete,  loose,  249 

concrete,  table  of  tests,  334 

earth,  756 

gravel,  756 

hardpan,  756 

lime,  172 

loam,  756 

mortar,  9 

muck,  756 

proportioning  concrete  by,  240 

sand,  756 
Welded  wire  fabric,  572 
Weston  aqueduct,  783 
Wet  concrete,  251 

depositing  through  chute,  253 

for  protection  of  steel,  292 
Wheelbarrow,  illustration,  18,  241 

loads,  7 

time  filling,  7 
Woolson  tests,  nre  resistance,  291 

conductivity  of  concrete,  291 
Wttnsch  sjrstem  of  arches,  711 

Yield  point,  effect  on  reinforced  beams, 

47? 
required  in  first-class  sted,  478 

Youth's  Companion  Building,  see  Build- 
ings 
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SANPOED   E.   THOMPSON 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Federal  St.  Building 
BOSTON,  -  -  MASS. 

Gonsijltation:  Expert  investigations  and  advice 
in  matters  pertaining  to  structural  steel,  to 
reinforced  concrete,  and  to  management. 

Design  and  Construclion:  Complete  design  and 
supervision  during  erection  of  structures  of  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete,  independently  or  in  co- 
operation with  architects  and  contractors. 

Review  of  Designs:  Special  attention  given  to 
review  of  plans,  involving  ordinary  design  or 
complicated  problems  in  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  with  a  view  to  economy  and  safety. 

Tests:  Tests  and  special  investigations  of 
cement,  sand,  and  concrete.  Fully  equipped 
laboratory. 

Management:  Scientific  methods  of  manage- 
ment applied  to  construction  and  industrial 
operations. 
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CONCRETE  COSTS 
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Frederick  W.  Taylor 


AND 


Sanford  E.  Thompson 


This  book  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Contractor,  the  Engineer,  and  the  Architect  in  the  Con- 
struction and  Design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures. 

It  contains  the  results  of  17  years  of  painstaking,  scien- 
tific study  of  the  building  trades. 


The  information  presented  comprises — 

Approximate  costs  of  miscellaneous  concrete  work  useful 
as  a  guide  in  making  very  rough  estimates. 

Approximate  costs  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in 
terms  of  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  surface,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  areas  and  types  of  buildings. 

Labor  costs  in  general,  and  practical  ways  of  organizing 
construction  work  along  scientific  management  lines. 

The  economical  selection  and  proportioning  of  materials 
for  concrete;  the  quantities  required  per  cubic  yard;  and 
the  cost  based  on  definite  prices  of  cement,  sand  and 
stone. 

Labor  costs  of  preparing  and  mixing  materials. 

The  design  and  building  of  form  work  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner;  and  the  times  and  cost  of  placing  steel. 

Tables  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  form  designs  and  of 
estimates. 


John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,    Publishers,    New  York 
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S-M-l  Flat  Shab  System 


Developed  bt  Edward  Shulbki 
See  pp.  542-543  tor  description  and  illustration 

1[An  economical  and  scientific  system  of  reinforced  concrete 

construction. 

IfThoroughly  tested  and  found  satisfactory  in  actual  practice. 

If  Requires  least  amount  of  steel. 

If  Used  in  great  number  of  buildings. 

If  Approved  by  authorities  on  concrete  construction. 

BoaklM*.  EMImMM  and  Sugoutlsni  fumlibad  upsn  nquaM 

S-M-l    Engineering  Company 

Designing  and  Consulting  Engineers 
Park  Row  BIdg.  Nsw  Yark  Fadsral  St.  Bldg.  Boston 


"^TEELCRETE"  meshes  are  the  standard  expanded  metal 
O  reinforcing  meshes. 

The  sheets  may  be  obtained  up  to  16  feet  in  length  and  the 
sectional  area  up  to  1.00  square  inch  per  foot  of  width. 

This  provides  the  most  economical  form  of  reinforcing. 

The  steel  has  a  high  elastic  limit,  great  ductility,  and  uniformity 
of  quality. 

Send  for  handbook  of  tables. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL  COMPANIES   • 

BRADDOCK,  PA.  OffloM  and  Warahouses  In  Principal  Cltlas 


HAVEMEYER    BARS 

"Every  Pound  Pulls" 

Can  be  used  economically  on  any  type  of 
Concrete  Structure. 

Rolled  to   same   weight  and  area  as  plain 
bars — ^Round,  Square,  and  Flat  sections. 

No  excess  metal — New  Billet  Steel. 

Concrete  Steel  Company 

42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston      Youngstown      Syracuse      Birmingham 
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Gabriel  Reinforcement  Co. 

STEEL  FOR  CONCRETE 
REINFORCEMENT 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FUKNISHED 
PENOBSCffr   BUILDING  DETBOIT.   MICHIGAN 


LACLEDE  STEEL  COMPANY 

Manufaetunrs 
OPEN    HEARTH   STEEL   BILLETS, 
MERCHANT    BARS.    STRIP    STEEL, 
DEFORMED  AND  SQUARE  TWISTED 
CONCRETE    REINFORCING   BARS 

WORKS:  QENERAL  OFFICES; 

ALTON,  ILL.  taw  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  BUILOINa 

MADISON,  ILL.  ST.  LOUIS.   MO. 


WE  ISSUE  ■  book  on  ReinIOciid  CoDcietc  Ptn 
m*aUuHl  Ro^wb;^  ooTwiDc  tbe  new  uk 
modern  way  ot  roUint  roadi  od  ooocnte  uul  ll> 
«mployiiieDt  of  oteel  win  reiDfammvnC  to  itnutthBii 
and  bind.  Illiutnted,  tboiriiic  at!  un  and  valuable  to 
all  inlsKated  In  conitruDtian  and  maiaUnaim  of  ratda. 
Alio  for  Buildinis.  LtYtrt.  Cuial  Lonks,  Chinuieya, 
Svwn  Hpe,  Viaducta,  Rataioing  Walla,  Wall  SlabL 
Al«.  OUT  EnfiDacn"  Kandbrnk  ol  Commls  Reinfon 

SifU  FREE  en  Rtgual 


SALSS  0?nCBS: 


.  iOS  S.  La  Salle  St 
.  .  SaCliiuchSl 
.  .  .  MGrsreSI 
.      UO  FraokllD  Si 

Ilia    .   Wld>nstBld«. 

Ii  .  .  .  Prick  Bld«. 
137  WaahiD^--  '" 

,    .    Faotaf    

i    .    Unisn  Tr.  Bid(. 


CleTeland    .     WeM.  XaUTTS  Bl 

Baltinuie  .    .    .  31  S.  Chailai 

Wilk»-Bang  .  Hinan  Bank  Bldf. 


Oklahoma  CiCT  S(.  Bal.'^.Bldc. 
Blnnlniliam  .  Bran-Han  Bldf. 
DenTor  .  .  .  IM  Hal.  Bk.  Blil«. 
SaltLakaCitf  .  Walker  Bk.  Bldc- 


BifOfI  R«r(*MatatiT« :  U.  S.  8le«l  Prodncti  ComHiiTi  I*ev  Terk 

Paclflc  Cuat  RefreacnUtlTc :  U.  S.  St«el  ProdDct*  Companj 

San  Franciaca  Lea  Angelei  Pottlud  Saattla 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


The 

Fuller-Lehigh 
Pulverizer 
Mill 

Produixa  Contmareially 

CEMENT  HAVIHG  A 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE 
OF  IMPALPABLE  POW- 
DER THAN  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED  BY  ANY 
OTHER  MILL. 

FINELY  GROUND  CEMENT  INSURES: 

MAXIMUM  PERCENTAGE  OF  ACTIVE 
HYDRAULIC  PROPERTIES 
HIGHER  SAHD  CARRYIMG  CAPACITY 
HIGHER  COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH 
SUPERIOR  COVERING  QPALITIES 
DENSER  CONCRETE 
UNIFORM  FINENESS 
May  w«  send  you  illustrated  catalogue. 

LEHIGH  CAR,  WHEEL  & 
AXLE  WORKS 

MAIN  OFFICE:  CATASAUQUA,  PA. 

iw  York;  60  Chureh  St.  Chicago:  MeCormIck  Bidg. 

PIttoburgh:  Farmers  Bank  BIdg. 


MEDUSA 

Waterproofed    White    Portland     Cement 

pONSISTS  of  Medusa  Waterproofing  ground  in  the 
^^  process  of  manufacture  with  Medusa  White 
Portland  Cement.  It  is  a  pure  white,  permanent,  non- 
staining  and  waterproof  product  for  stucco,  stainless 
mortar,  concrete  blocks,  bridges,  floors,  building  trim, 
garden  ornaments,  interior  decoration,  etc. 


R«iitiu,«fF   B  Waiu  WirciEltr   Ma.ifl<*«uo 

Eiu 

WUu  Portlnad  Cemcat  on  Hollow  Tll> 

Bw 

».  6-  V«  Bmm.  Arch.            ?.«*«■  Bm.  &•  C,  FIVIriH,  C«fr.. 

The    Sandusky    Cement    Co. 

ENGINEERS  BLDG.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HELDERBEKG  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Uniformity  in  Compi>- 
Manufsctured    for    18  A   sition  gives  uniform 

yean  by  one  company  -\  strength,   fineneaa  and 

with  one  organisation  J  color,  insuring  the  best 

usiug  one  process.  7    results  in  all  concrete 


IN  USE  SINCE  188B 


PORTLAND  ^^CEMEBTT . 

THE  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

1   Broadway,  New  York 
CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 

THE  NATIONAL  CEMENT 


YEARS  of  constant  improvement  in 
manufacturing  and  selling  facilities 
have  developed  a  service  that  is  distinc- 
tively Lehigh  service  and  a  cement  that 
is  demanded  throughout  the  nation.  Mills 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

AlUntown,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  Spokane,  Wn. 

12  Mllla-Annual  CspMlty  wr  12,a00M0  B«v*ta 


QUALITY 

GUARANTEED 

SERVICE 

ECONOMY 

PENN-ALLEN  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Manufaetuiwd  by 

PENN-ALLEN  CEMENT  COMPANY 

tWARNER'W t 


(Pur*  "Cadar  Hollow"  Hydratwl  Llrtw) 

Is  manufactured  under  methods  of  strict  mill  con- 
trol involving  continual  chemical  supervision  by 
graduate  chemist.  It  is  guaranteed  to  pass  speci- 
fications of  Am.  Soc.  for  T.  M. 


Proper  Porcantages  of  "LIMOID"   in  Concrete 

WILL  make  Concrete  flow  more  freely  in  chutes 
WILL  minimize  separation  of  the  aggregates 
WILL  make  concrete  more  dense  and  impermeable 
FREE  LITERATURE  ON  REQUEST 

Ci)arl££(  Warner  Companp 

Wilmington,  D«l.       18  E.  41(t  St.,  N.  Y.       PhlladvlphU,  Pa. 


SAYLOR'S  PORTUND  CEMENT 

USED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1876 
FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET 

COPLAY  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Est'd.  1866 
WiDXNER  Bldg.,  Phila.  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yobk 

453  Washington  St.,  Boston       Heard  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

CoPLAY,  Pa. 


HAINS 


GRAVITY    BATCH    CONCRETE    MIXERS 

AND 

CONTROLLABLE    DISCHARGE   BOTTOM 

DUMP  BUCKETS     * 


Knowing  the  whole  stoiy  about  dieiii  now  may  tave  70a  doUais  latei. 

AUTOMATIC  CONCRETE  MIXER  CO.,  Inc. 

432  Kinsley  Ave.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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The 
"WORLD'S  RECORD" 

In  placing  Concrete  was  made  by 
H.  S.  KERBAUGH,  Inc. 

at  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

When  they  placed  89,200  Cu. Yards  in  26^  working 

days  in  the  "Kensico  Dam" 

TRAYLOR 

built  and  equipped  their  stone  crushing  plant  for 

supplying  the  aggregate 

TRAYLOR  CRUSHING  EQUIPMENT 

thereby  proved  its  RELIABILITY. 
Send  For  Our  Bulletins 


W 


®.      TRAYLOR  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CO. 

'^LJf  Main  Office  and  Works: 

rii  allentown,  pa.,  u.  s.  a. 

^        Ifm  York  Office,  30  Church  St.      Western  Office,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
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A  Coating  of 

"GUNITE" 

That  dense  Cement  Mortar 

pneumatically  placed  or  shot 

by  the 


@ 


EMENT- 


CEMENT  GUN 

Will  render  that  pla'n  or  reinforced  concrete  structure  of  youre 
water  proof  and  seepage  proof. 

Will  repair  cracked  or  badly  disintegrated  concrete  walls. 
Adhering  to  the  old  concrete  as  though  a  part  thereof. 

For  inexpensive  and  quickly  erected  reiDforced  buildings 
"GUNITE"  iH  unsurpassed. 

Write  for  full  information 

CEMENT  GUN  COMPANY 

Ittcerparaud 
S.  10th  and  Mill  Streets,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Neiu  York  Office,  30  Church  St. 


THE  INSLEY  GRAVITY  PLANT 

for 

Concrete  Distribution 


The  Quality  of  the  Concrete  ts 

improved  for  the  reason  that  the  Plant  automatically 
detects  inferior  mixtures;  it  is  only  when  in  a  plastic, 
homogeneous,  viscous  mass  with  all  aggregates  in  sus- 
pension that  the  mixtiwe  wiU  satisfactorily  pass  through 
the  chutes. 

The  Cost  of  Placing  the  Concrete  is 

reduced  by  at  least  33J  per  cent  as  compared  with  other 
existing  methods  of  distribution. 

Write  for  detailed  information 

iNSLEY  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


Austin  Cube  mixer 


A  BATTERY 
offour2-cu.-yd. 
Austin  Cubes 
mixing  concrete 
for  the  Gatun 
Locks,  Panama 
Canal.  These 
mixers  made  one 
of  the  moat  mar- 


great  output, 
life,  speed  of  mix- 
ing and  freedom 

from  repairs. 


Performance  At  Panama 

is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  incidents  in  the  history 
of  concrete  construction.  Consider  the  typical  per- 
formance records  of  1912 — taken  from  Govern- 
ment Reports- 
All  Austin  mixers  worked  3118  eight  hour  days 
and  mixed  1,209,506  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  or  one  cubic 
yard  every  li  minutes — 

AH  Austin  mixers  mixed  1,209,506  cu.  yds.  of  con- 
crete with  a  total  time  lost  for  repairs  of  302  hours, 
or  one  hoiu-  per  4000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  mixed. 
These  are  averages  of  all  mixers;  individual  mix- 
ers showed  much  higher  records.  For  example  four 
mixers  worked  5794  continuous  hours  without  a  delay 
for  repairs.  Two  other  mixers  mixed  40,272  cu.  yds. 
at  a  rate  of  68^  cu.  yds.  per  hour  per  mixer. 


We  manufacture  a  line  of  mixera  for  every  purpose — large  and 
small— both  tilting  and  non-tilting. 

The  "Cube  Principle"  is  the  principle  of  kneading  in  mass  by 
impact  in  a  unit  batch  without  iiftinz  and  the  consequent  lesser 
possibilities  of  aeration.  It  gives  lie tter,  stronger  concrete; 
Htronger  concrete  means  a  higher  factor  of  safety  and  longer  life 
to  the  concrete  structure.  Engineers  wilt  be  tnleretUd  in  our 
booklet — "The  Science  of  Mixing  Concrete." 


Municipal  engineering  8  Contracting  Co. 
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CONVERSION  OF  FOREIGN  TO  AMERICAN  VALUES 

LENGTH— m.  >-  meter,        cm.  «  centimeter,        mm.  «■  millimeter 
1  m.  »  100  cm.  »  1,000  mm.  =  39.37  in.  »  3.28  ft. 

SURFACE— m>  >-  squire  meter,        cm*  >-  square  centimeter,        mm*  »  square  millimeter 

1  m*  »  10,000  cm*  »  1,000,000  mm*  »  1.196  sq.  yd.  =  10.764  sq.  ft. 

=  1,550  sq.  in. 

VOLUME— m*  >-  cubic  meter,        1  «■  liter 

1  m*  =  1,000 1.  »  1.308  cu.  yds.  »  35.315  cu.  ft.  -  61023.4  cu.  in. 

<=  264.2  liq.  gal. 

WEIGHT— kg.  -  kilogram,  g.  »  gram,  t.  «  metric  ton,  ton  >-  short  ton  (2000  lb.) 

1  kg.  »  1,000  g.  »  2.205  lb.  =35.274  oz. 

;  t.  »  1,000  kg.  »  1.102  ton  »  2204.62  lb. 

1  kg.  per  m'  »  1.686  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  =  0.0624  lb.  per  ca.  ft. 

1 1.  per  m'  ^  1,685.57  lb.  per  cu.  yd. 

PRESSURE 

1  kg.  per  cm*  -  0.01  kg.  per  mm*       »  14.223  lb.  per  sq.  In. 

1  kg.  per  m*    -  0.0001  kg.  per  cm*     »  0.205  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

^  0.0014  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

MONEY— £  -  pound,  s  >-  shilling,  d  «  penny,  f  -  franc,  c  -  centime, 

m  »  mark,  pf  >-  pfennig,  1  ■■  lire 

England:    1  £  »  $4.8665,  1  s  »  $0.2433,  1  d  »  $0.0203 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland:  If    »  100  c   »  $0,193 
Italy:  11    »=  100  c   »  $0,193 

Germany:  Im  =  100 pf  »  $0,238 

Unit  prices:    1  f.  per  t.      =  $0,175  per  ton 

1  f .  per  kg.  -  $0.0875  per  lb. 
1  m.  per  t.  »  $0,216  per  ton 
1  m.  per  kg.  -  $0,108  per  lb. 

TEMPERATURE 

Water  freezes  at  32''  Fahrenheit,  0"*  Centigrade,  and  0"*  Reaumur. 
Water  boils  at  212""  Fahrenheit,  100""  Centigrade,  80°  Reaumur. 

180 
To  convert  a  Centigrade  reading  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  -^ 

(»  1.8)  and  add  32. 

180 
To  convert  a  Reaumur  reading  into  Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  -=r-  (»  2.25) 

and  add  32. 


